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PREFACE. 


It is not tlio history of a party which I propose to write ; my pre- 
sent task is, in truth, the narrative of one of the greatest revolutions 
that has ever affected the condition of mankind, and of a powerful 
impulse imparted, three centuries ago, to the whole world, and whoso 
influences are, oven in our own time, everywhere apparent. The 
history of the Hefonnation is not synonimous with tlxe history of 
Protestantism. When wo consider the former subject, everything 
hoars the impression of a regenerated state and of a social and religi- 
ous transformation emanating from the power of God. But in con • 
templating the latter we too often find a palpable degeneration from 
first principles, the schism of parties, the spirit of sects, and the ideas 
of petty peculiarities. The history of Protestantism can only prove 
interesting to Protestants. Thf history of tho Eeformation, on the 
other liana, is calculated to engage the thoughts of every Christian, or 
rather of every member of tho human race. 

The historian can choose a path for» himself in the wide field open 
to bis labours. He may either describe those great events which alter 
tho condition of a people or change the aspect of tho universe, or h© 
may delineate tho ways of that tranquil and progressive course regard ■ 
ing tho afl[airs of a nation, or of the church; or of human nature, 
which usually follows the occurrence of striking mutations in the 
social system. These two walks of history are each of infinite 
importance; but more concern has been, generally, shewn in tba-^ 
description of thq^e epochs which, nnder the title of revolutions, have 
regenerated a nation or the whole being of ^society with a fresh era <?r 
a new state of existence. 

It is such a transformati^hi as that last alluded to which I now 
propose to describe, and I do hope the sublime intej^st of the subject 
shall be found a sufficient excuse for any failures in my attemji to 
record these grand truths. The name of Revolution which I have 
given to these events has been, in our day, repudiated by many who 
crafound the meaning of this term with the signification of rebellion. 
This interpretation, however, is wrong. A revolution implies an 
alteration in the affairs of the world. It is something new proceeding 
from the womb of human nature ; and this very word revolution has 
oftener been used, before the end of the last eentuil^, in a good than* 
in a' bad sense ; a happy, has it not been called ^imuJierfal ^volu- 
tion ? *Jhe Eefonnation being;^ <^14 thenfe^^^^blishffibnt of^t^ prin^-.^ 
^primitive Christianity; xnfist be regarded as the very opposite 
of rebellion* - s pro^W^itsolf the^tegi^erator of Whatever oug" ' 
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to be invested with a new life, as well as the preserver of all that 
should for ever exist. Christianity and the Reformation, whether 
establishing the grand principle of the equality of souls in the sight of 
God, or in overthrowing the usurpations of a proud .priesthood that 
strove to place itself between the Creator and his creature, assert, as 
the first principle of social order, the fact that there i^ no power 
which does not come from God ; and they cry to all men alike— “ Love 
your brethren, fear God, honour the king.” 

The Reformation has eminently distinguished itself from the 
previous revolutions of antiquity, as well ai^^ from the most pai*t of 
modern insurrections. The question at issue during these turmoils 
was indeed a change in the political creed, or the propriety of* 
confirming or destroying the dominion of a single person, or of many 
individuals. The love of truth, of holiness, and of eternity, was the 
simple yet powerful motive that animated the desire of change we 
have undertaken to describe. And this longing after something new 
betokens a progressive advance in the condition of human nature; 
for, in truth, if man, in place of searching after nothing more than 
his material, temporal, and earthly interests, were to propose to 
himself the attainment of higher objects, and endeavour to acquire 
, immaterial and immortal wealth, he must be regarded as in a forward 
and progressive state. The Reformation has, in reality, formed ono 
of the most delightful stages in a journey as glorious as the one we 
have here imagined. It has given a pledge that the new struggle, at 
present in active operation, will y0t be terminated, by means of the 
truth, with a triumph equally pure and spiritual and magnificent. 

Christianity and the ReforrSation are the two greatest revolutions 
belonging to history. They do not merely relate to the movements 
made among a single people, like the various political commotions 
^referred to in the pages of common history, bjit have a regard to the 
circumstances of many nations, and their consequences must be felt 
over the whole surface of the globe. 

Christianity and the Reformation form parts of the same revo- 
lution, although acting at different periods and under different 
of society. They are unlike each other in their secondary 
causes ; but they are the same in their original and principal deriva- 
The one is just a repetition of the other. Th^ one may be said 
i^pPlompose the termination of the old world, the other to fix the 
commencement of the new ; between &em is found the epoch of the 
middle ages. ^ The one is, as it were, the mother of the other, and if 
the daughter, iu some respects, exhibits traits of au inferior character, 
she displays, nevertheless, some properties that are peculiar to herself. 

The promptitude of action evinced is one of the special character- 
istzcs referred to. Those grand revolutions which have accomplished 
the overthrow of a monarchy, and completely changed the political 
system, or have even directed the minds of men into a new sphere of 
inteilectnal deyelopement, have been slow in their progress and gradual 
•m them, operations ; the ancient power had for a long time been sub- 
ject to dei^y, argots principal supports are seen one by one to fall 
away; Nay, xne introduction of Ohristiaiiity was distinguished by 
advancement of this cautious nature. But the Reformation 
glance, to present us with a new orter of 
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things. Tlie Church of Rome stood forth, under Leo the Tenth, in 
all its strength and glory. A monk essays to speak, and throughout 
ono-half of Europe all that power and all that glory are cast to the 
ground. This instant revolution calls to remembrance the words hy 
which the Son of God announces his second coming. “ As the 
lightning cometh out of the east, and sheweth itself even unto the 
west, so shall the coming of the Son of man be.” 

Such momentary effects are inexplicable to those who behold in this 
grand event nothing more than an act of reform^ who regard it in 
the simple light of a d^ed of criticism, wherein a choice is made of 
^certain doctrines, from among a heap, many of which are discarded, 
while others are retained, and as the mere re-organization of those 
reserved principles into a more connected form of words. 

IIow could a single nation in its united strength, or how could 
many nations, have accomplished, in a manner so prompt, a work of 
such vast exertion ? How could the supposed critical investigation 
have kindled a spirit of enthusiasm sufficient for the completion of a 
great, tand, above all, of a speedy revolution ? But the Reformation 
was -vv lolly different from the idea of it thus hastily assumed, and 
that difference its faithful history will clearly demonstrate. It was, 
in fact, a new effusion of that life which Christianity has brought into 
the world. It marked the triumph of the most profound of all 
doctrines, of that principle which animates those who embrace it, of 
an enthusiasm the most powerful and pure, to wit, the doctrine of 
faith, the doctrine of grace. K the Reformation had realized the 
notion entertained of it by many Catholics and Protestants of our 
own times ; if it had been proved to be that negative system of false 
reasoning which childishly rejects what is displeasing to its fancy, 
and contemns the noble ideas and grand truths of universal Chris- 
tianity, it would never- have eloped beyond the narrow boundaries 
of a school-house, or of a cloister, or‘|t'edra#liequestexed cell. But 
the Reformation has a very small resemblance to the picture which 
many have imagined as the representative of Protestantism. Ear 
from exhibiting a body wan and weary, the Reformation holds itself 
up like a man full of life and vigour. 

Two considerations enter into the explanation of the extent and 
promptitude of this grand revolution. The one is to be found with 
God and the other among men. The first impulse to action was 
given by an all-powerful and«?invisible hand, and the change thereby 
accomplished was undoubtedly the work of God. Such is the con- 
clusion to which an inquirer, not satisfied with superficial proof, but 
anxious to judge impartially and attentively, must of necessity arrive. 
Still there remains a work for the historian to complete ; because God 
acts by means of secondary causes. Many and varied, and often 
unperceived, were the circumstances which, by degrees, prepared the 
minds of men for the grand transformation fulfilled during the course 
of the sixteenth century, so that the human understanding was :cea(^ 
to listen when the hour of its emancipation was audibly annoniiw. , 

The task of fhe historian is properly to blend these t|to|,|rand 
elements in the picture he undertakes to deliueate. AndJ^fi is the 
purpose of the present work. We shall, no doubt,; l%^#asily under- 
stoo<f when we apply ourselves to the elucidatio%|rf those secondaiy 
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causes which have contributed to bring about the revolution it is our 
S to eVin. Many persons, however, may be less inclined to 
SveoM descriptions, ^nd may be even tempted to accuse us with 
simtition, when we come to attribute to God the final _^complish- 
Znt of this great work. Nevertheless the latter exposition is the 
“ne most dJ to our own heart. This history as manifested in the 
LscrTption placed on the title page, acknowledges the su^rem^y and 
grandeur of this simple yet profound principle, God inHutory. _M1 
thte leading principle is very generally overlooked, and sometimes 
even called in question. It, therefore, appei^s becoming in us to 
offer here an exposition of our manner of thinking on this important* 
subject, and thus to justify the method we have ’resolved to adopt. 

Li.the present day, history must no longer be confined to the same 
inanimate detail of passing events which the greater pax^ of ancient 
histories have been content to lay before our notice. The fact of 
there being in history, as well>s in man, two distinct elements, is 
fully recognised, and both the matter and the spirit are eagerly sought 
after Our great authors, being unable to resign themselves to a mefo 
recital of material affairs, that would prove no more than a sterile 
enumeration of objects, have diligently studied the living principle of 
their subject, in order to impart a true colouring to the description ot 

the ages that have passed away. ^ , i- ■ . • t 

Some writers have imparted to this principle the fascinations of 
art. They have striven to depict closely the simplicity, the truth, and 
the picturesque qualities of description, and have tried to invest with 
life their common rehearsal of ordinary events, ^ ^ j. i • 

Others have had recourse to philosophy as the ruling spirit of their 
labours. They have added to the relation of events various opinions, 
precepts, and political and philosophical truths, and have enlivened 
their passages with sentiments the offsprings of their own imaginations, 
and with ideas they have known how to accommodate to their indi- 


vidual views. . , . ' i? 1 

No doubt these two methods of treating history are perfectly 
legitimate, and ought to be practised to a certain extent i but there 
is another source from which the spirit and life of bygone days must 
more particularly be drawn by an intelligent mind, ^d that source is 
religion. It is necessary that history should breathe the air congenial 
to its real existence, and the life of history is from God. God ought 
to bo acknowledged, God ought to be d^lared in the pages of history ; 
for, in truth, the history of the world must ever be regarded as the 
open annals of the government of the King of kings. 

Let us, however, for a moment enter into the lists wherein the 
works of our historians are displayed. And there we behold the 
actions of men and of nations vividly pourtrayed, as they, with 
energy, develope their nature, even amidst the violence of passion; 
we hear the awful clangour of inexplicable war ; but nowhere are 
we presented with the majestic figure of the Judge who presides 
over the fate of battle. 

And yet there is a principle of life emanating from God which 
operates in every movement of the masses of mankind, God is 
present on that vast scene whereon the various generations o^ men 
successively meet to act their fleeting parts. He is present, it is true, 
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as an invisible God ; but if the profane multitude walk before him, 
without suspecting his immediate station, because he hides his face, 
the anxious souls, those spirits which long to possess the first principle 
of their existence, seek the Lord with the more ardent wish, and are 
only satisfied when they can throw themselves at the feet of his power. 
And such unwearied search is amply rewarded ; for from the heights 
to which the thoughtful have ascended in their inquiries after God, 
the history of the world, instead of appearing to them, as to the 
ignorant crowd, a confused* chaos, is truly represented as a majestic 
temple built even by the invisible hand of God, and which he has 
praised to his own glory on the rock of humanity. 

'Shall we not see God in these grand apparitions, in these great 
personages, or mighty people, which, springing up, rise, as it were, in 
an instant out of the dust of the earth, and give to human nature a 
fresh impulse, a bettor form, a new destiny ? Shall we not see him 
in the character of those heroes who dash forward to the foremost 
ranks of society, at certain periods, and who display an activity and 
a power which exceed the ordinary faculties of men, and thus gather 
round them, as around some superior and mysterious being, the 
confidence alike of individuals and of nations ? Who, we ask, has 
placed in the revolutions of space those comets whose gigantic 
appearance and fiery tails, which are only seen at intervals of many 
years' duration, spread over the superstitious multitude of mortals the 
hopes of abundance and joy or^the dread of want and pestilence? 
Who, if it be not God ? Alexander the Great looks for his origin 
among the archives of Divinity. And in the course of the most 
irreligious ages, there are no glorious events found that do not lay 
claim to some affinity with heaven. 

And do not these vast revolutions on earth, which have preci- 
pitated to the ground whole races of kings, or even of entire nations — 
these immense wastes discovered in the midst of deserts, or these 
majestic ruins scattered over the face of the universe — do they not 
with a loud voice proclaim that God is in history ? Gibbon brought 
to view the fragments of the capitol ; acknowledges, while contem- 
plating that fearful ravage, the intervention of a superior fate. He 
sees this agency^ he feels its force \ in vain would he turn away his 
eyes from beholding its influence ; this shadow of a mysterious power 
reappears behind each individual ruin, and he conceives the notion of 
describing its might, in the details of a history of the disorganiz9,tion, 
of the decay, and of the corruption, of that Eoman authority which had 
subjected to its dominion the destiny of so many nations. Still this 
All-powerful hand which is descried through the scattered heap of 
the monuments of Romulus, of the sculptured works of Marc-Aurile, 
of the busts of Cicero and of Yirgil, of the statues of Cesar and of 
Augustus, of the trophies of Trajan, and of the horses of Pompey, by 
a man of admirable genius, but who had not bent the knee before 
Jesus Christ, shall we not discover this same palm amidst 
rubbish of every ruin, and acknowledge it to belong to the arm of" our 
God?^ 

Is it not an astonishing fact that men, reared in the bosom of, a 
Chri^ian community, should regard as superstitious this idea of, th^^ 
inte;rvention of God in the afiTairs of the human race, whilst the 
notion is freely admitted as true among authors of Pagan naticm® ? 
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The iianiG whicli Grecian antiquity has given to tiio supremo God 
shews us that there was at that time enjoyed primitive revelations of 
this great truth of a God, the first principle of history and of the 
existence of a people. God is in these traditions known under the 
appellation of Zeus,'^' that is to say, ho who gives lif^ to all that 
lives, to individuals as well as to nations. And it is to the altars of 
this Being both kings and people come to make their vows, whilst 
from his-mysterioufe inspirations Minos and other legislators pretend 
to have received the substance of their daws. But, moreover, the 
great truth we speak of is demonstrated in one of the most beautiful 
conceits of Pagan antiquity. Mythology herself might here become • 
the instructress of the wise men of our own times ; a fact which 
it appears to us could be proved beyond a doubt ; and wherein 
prejudices will be found to have less influence in the instructions ol 
Paganism than in the schools of. Christianity. The Zeus we have 
alluded to, this sovereign God, this eternal Spirit, this principle of 
Life, is called the father of Clio, the muse pf history, whose mother 
was Mnemosyne, the goddess of memory. History thus combines 
together, according to the notions of antiquity, a celestial and terres- 
trial nature. She is the daughter of God and man. But, unhappily, 
the short-sighted wisdom of our own proud age is far from compre- 
hending such flights of Pagan prudence. The divine parentage of 
history has been disbelieved, and, like some illegitimate child or 
hardy adventurer, she has been Igft to wander hero and thorp 
throughout the wide world, without well knowing either from 
whence she comes or how she ought to proceed. 

Still the divinity of Pagan antiquity is nothing more than a faint 
reflection, an unsubstantial shadow, of the spirit of the Eternal, of 
Jehovah. The only true God, whom the Hebrews worshipped of old, 
desires to imprint upon the minds of every people that he roigns 
perpetually upon the earth \ and for this purpose he gave, if I may 
so, speak, an, open manifestation to that reign in the midst of the 
pbople 6f IsmPl! A visible theocracy was for ohee permitted to exist 
upon the earth, in order to fix the attention unceasingly upon that 
invisible theocracy which shall for ever govern the affairs of this 
world. • 

And kow magnificent is the splendour which this great truth, God 
in history, has received from the realizatjpn of the Christian economy ! 
What else can be said of Jesus Christ than that he is God in history ? 

It w^ the discovery of the life of Jesus Christ which opened the 
meaning of history to the prince of modern historians, John Muller. 
'‘The gospel," says he, "‘is the fulfilment of every hope, the height 
of perfection to all philosophy, the interpretation of every revolution, 
the key wherewith all the apparent contradictions in the moral and 
physical world are completely reconciled, whereby life and immor- 
tality are brought to light. Since I have become acquaint^ ^lih the 
Saviour, everything is clear to my sight; with him' therein riothinff 
which I cannot determine.”+ f - ’ ' : 

_ In this manner the great historian expresses himself; and, in reality 
IS not the truth that God has appeared in the likeness of human hafnre 
the key of the firmament, the mysterious knot which binds ev^rjrliiing 

t Letter to Charles* Bounet. 


Of Zau — I live. 
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on earth together, and attaches them to the realities of heaven ? There 
is in bistoiy a recorded birth of God, and yet God should not appear 
in history ! Jesus Christ is the true God of the history of men. The 
very meagreness of his appearance demonstrates the fact. If man 
desires to raise on earth a covering or shelter, look to the prepara- 
tions necessary for the accomplishment of his object— the heap of 
materials, the scaffolds, the workmen, the ditches, the rubbish, and 

the toil But God, should he wish to finish such a 

work, takes one of the surliest seeds that can be held in the weak 
hand of a new-born bSbe, and throws it into the bosom of the earth, 

# and by means of this grain, not to be seen at the commencement of 
its progress, there is produced a tree so immense that the families of 
men are able to find shelter under its branches. Thus, to accomplish 
the greatest ends with the smallest means is the ackiaowl edged law 
of God. 

The law we speak of assuredly finds in Jesus Christ its most mag- 
nificent accomplishment. Christianity, which has already taken pos- 
session of the havens of many people, which now reigns, or, at this 
hour, hovers over all the tribes of men upon earth, from the rising to 
the going down of the sun, and which incredulous philosophy herself 
is obliged to acknowledge as the social and spiritual law of this uni- 
verse — ^Christianity, the most ama25ing object underneath the vaults of 
heaven — what do I say? — nay, the most miraculous in the infinite 
immensity of creation — what has been her beginning ? An infant, 
born in the least considerable t^Swn of the most despised nation upon 
earth — an infant whose mother had not even what was possessed by 
the most indigent of her race, the most miserable of women among 
our cities, namely, a room wherein she might be delivered of her 
first-born^ — an infant born in a stable and nursed in a manger. . , 

. . . 0 God ! I acknowledge thee here, and I adore thy name. 

The Reformation has fully recognised this singular law of God, and 
was conscious that in herself she was a manifestation thereof. The 
idea that God is in history was often set forth by different reformers. 
We find this notion particularly expressed on one occasion by Luther, 
couched in one of those familiar and strange phrases, yet not wanting 
in grandeur, in#which he delighted to speak, in order to ensure the 
recognition of the people. “ The world,” said he, one day while con- 
versing with some friends at his table, ‘‘ The world is like a g^eat 
and splendid game at cards, Composed of emperors, kings, princes, &c. 
The Pope, during a term of many ages, has taken the emperors, the 
princes, and the kings. They have played, and have fallen toHWffH 
tricks. At last our Lord God has appeared, he has made the cards ; 
he has taken into his own hand the smallest of them, [^Luther,] and 
with it he has beaten the Pope, that conqueror of the kings of the 
earth. . . , This is the ace of God. ' He has cast down the 
mighty from their seats, and has exalted the lowly,* says 

The period whose history I am anxious to detail is full of ins^^ 
tion for the present times ,* for man, when he finds his ownf%^lh« 
ness, is usually led to seek for succour from the agency of t|^^ insti- 
tutions he sees established around him, or from the reaiimt!6!ii of some 


* ‘‘ Colloquies, or Conversations at Table.’’ 
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hazardous inventions of his own fancy. The history of the Eofor- 
niation determines the fact that nothing new can bo made out of old 
materials ; and that, if, in conformity with the words of the Saviour, 
it is necessary to have new bottles for new wine, it is also req^uisite to 
gather new wine for the new bottles. The Reformation refers man to 
Grod, who effects all the changes of history ^ to that divine Word, 
always old in conseq^uence of the eternity of truths it comprises, and 
always new by force of that regenerating influence it constantly 
exercises, and which has now, for three centuries, been purging away 
the distempers of society ; which eq^ually ihfusjBs faith in God into the 
souls that had become weakened by superstition, and which, through- ^ 
out all the ages of humanity, has been, and shall ever be, the alone 
fountain out of which salvation flows. 

It is curious to behold a vast number of men at the present hour 
exhibiting an earnest desire to believe in something fixed and well 
defined, and thus addressing themselves to the practices of ancient 
' Catholicism. In one sense, such apprehensions are natural ; because 
religion is so little known, that the common opinion supposes it can 
nowhere else be found save at the foot of those standards on whoso 
banners, rendered venerable by age, it is emblazoned in large letters^ 
We do not pretend to say that all Catholicism must be incapable of 
affording to man the knowledge he most stands in need of. We believe 
it very essential to draw a distinction between Catholicism and Popery. 
Popery is, in our opinion, an erroneous and destructive system ; but 
we are far from comfounding Catholiiism with such a system ! How 
many respectable men, how many true Christians, have been included 
within the pale of the Catholic Church ! How immense have been 
the services rendered by Catholicism to distant nations at the time of 
their organization, whilst that faith was yet strongly impregnated 
with the spirit of the gospel, and before Popery had overshadowed 
the true light as with a dark cloud 1 These times have, however, 
2 )assed away. In our day, exertions are made to bind Catholicism 
with the cords of Popery, and if any really Catholic Christian truths 
are presented to the sight, it is to serve as a bait for entangling 
believers in the net of a cunning hierarchy; nothing wholesome, 
therefore, can be expected to proceed from such j)ractices. Has 
Popery, in reality, been found to renounce any one example of her 
artifices, her doctrines, or her pretensions? And shall not that 
religion which has been unable to find any sufficient support in former 
ages be yet less encouraged in our own ? What symptoms of 
regeneration have ever been seen to emanate from Romo ? Is the 
priestly hierarchy a mark of renovation, filled as it is with the filth 
of earthly passions, out of which can issue the spirit of faith, hope, 
and charity, which is alone able to save the soul ? Can a system so 
exhausted as to have lost the vital spark in itself, continually 
struggling against death, and subsisting solely upon resources alien 
to its nature — can such a principle inftise life into other bodies, or 
animate Christian society with the celestial air necessary to ensure 
her actual existence ? 

Must the coldness of heart and spirit which has taken hold upon 
many of our contemporaries be left to draw others towards that n^w 
Protestantism which, in many places, has superseded the powetel 
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doctrines upheld by tho apostles and reformers of old ? A great lapse 
in doctrine, no doubt, affected many of these reformed churches, 
whoso primitivo members were found to seal with their blood their 
adherence to the precise and ardent faith that animated their souls. 
Many men, remarkable for the strength of their understandings, and 
deeply sensible of every good this world inherits, were yet hurried 
away by feelings peculiarly fatuous. One general belief in the 
divinity of the gospel is the single faith to be ardently pleaded for. 
But what is the true meaning of this gospel ? Such is the question 
paramount to every other inquiry ; and yet on this point silence has 
^been often maintained, or rather every one has been found to speak 
in his own way. Of what avail can it bo to know that there is in 
the midst of nations a fountain which God has placed there for their 
recovery, if care be not taken to become acquainted with its contents, 
if endeavours are not made to appropriate particularly the healing 
waters ? Nor can the system we have spoken of prove sufficient to 
fill the empty desires of the present day. Whilst that the faith of 
the apostles and reformers displays itself in active and powerful 
operation in every quarter, for the conversion of the world, the vague 
system referred to does nothing, illustrates no doctrines, nor renovates 
any practice. 

But let us not remain without hope. For does not Roman 
Catholicism still confess the grand doctrines of Christianity, tho 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, one God — the Creator, the Saviour, and 
the Sanctifier ? — and this is the Ituth. At the same time, does not the 
lukewarm Protestantism also possess the book of life which is able 
to guide, to conquer, and to instruct in the ways of justice ? And 
will not the pure in soul, noble in the eyes of men, amiable in the 
sight of God, desire that the true path may bo found by many among 
the directions giyen to these two systems ? Must we not love these 
searchers after the truth, must we not earnestly desire that they may 
be freed from the false elements of human nature ? Charity is un- 
bounded ; she embraces opinions the farthest removed from each 
other, in order to bring them all before the footstool of Jesus Christ. 

Already symptoms are apparent which give a lively hope of tho 
approach of thj two extreme opinions above noticed towards Jesus 
Christ, the very centre of the truth. Are there not now some Roman 
Catholic churches wherein the reading of the Bible is both recom- 
mended and practised, while*with regard to Protestant rationalism, 

' how many steps has she not made in such a course ? This latter 
creed cannot claim affinity with the Reformation ; because the history 
of that grand revolution will prove that it was alone an offspring of 
faith : but may we not hope that the light which shines in darkness 
shall yet enjoy the favour of an unclouded sun ? Must not the force 
of the truth drawn from the Word of God enlighten the obscurity and 
hasten the clear perception of what is right ? Even now some sparks 
of religious feelings are visible, feeble no doubt, but still indicatiy^,^ 
a glimmering representation of a sound doctrine, which encour^g^ the 
good hope of a far brighter manifestation of gospel truths. ^ ' 

Still, tho question of the new Protestantism, ss well as of the old 
Catholicism,, are both beyond our field of inquiry, and excluded from 
our^otice. Something else is reauifed, in our day, to confer upon 
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men the kno’w ledge and iDower which are necessary for salvation. 
Something is. wanted that does not belong to man, but which proceeds 
from God : “ Let any one give me,” said Archimedes, a standing 
beyond the world, and I will raise it off its poles !” True Christianity 
maybe considered the point established outside the globe, which lifts 
the heart of man up from its two pivots of sensuality and selfish- 
ness, and which shall one day remove the whole world from its per- 
nicious centre, and cause it to revolve upon a new axis of justice and 
peace. * 

In every instance where questions of religion have been agitated, 
three objects have arrested the attention of the disputants ; namely, i- 
God, man, and ’ the priest. In this view there can only exist upon 
earth three descriptions of religion, as distinguished by the authority 
and government of God, or of man, or of the priest. I designate the 
religion of the priest that which is invented by the priest for tlie 
glory of the priest, and over which rule is held by a priestly combina- 
tion. I call the religion of man, those systems, or heaps of diverae 
opinions, accumulated by human reason, and which, being formed by 
a fallen creature, are consequently devoid of all power to heal his 
infirmities. I affirm the religion of God to be the truth in the words 
in which God himself has given it, and which has for its purpose and 
end the glory of God and the salvation of man. 

The hierarchy, or the religion of the priest — Christianity, or the 
religion of God — ^rationalism, or the religion of man, are, then, the 
three doctrines into which the faith of Christendom may, in our day, 
be severally ^divided. There can be no salvation found either for 
individuals or for society, whether we apply to the maxims of the 
hierarchy or to the dogmas of rationalism. Christianity alone is able 
to give life to the world; and yet, unhappily, among these three 
dominant systems, it is not Christianity that possesses the greatest 
number of followers. 

Nevertheless we know of many such followers. Christianity car- 
ries on her constant work of regeneration in the homes of many 
Catholics throughout Germany, as well, no doubt, as in several other 
c6untiies. In our opinion, she accomplishes her divine errand with 
yet more purity and strength among the evangelical Christians of 
Switiierland, France, Great Britain, the United States, &c. God be 
praised that the instances of social and particular regeneration produced 
by the gospel are not, in our days, of Aoh rare occurrence that we 
must go back to seek for their existence in the annals of antiquity. 

It is a history of the Reformation in general which I feel desirous 
of composing. I intend to follow its movements in the abodes of 
different nations, so as to shew that the same truths have everywhere 
produced the same effects, while care is also taken to mark the varie- 
ties occasioned by the special character of each distinct people. And, 
in the first places it is observable 'that, before other districts, the pri- 
mitive types of the Reformation are to be found in Germany. It is 
in that country the most organic developements of the change are mosc 
clearly seen ; it is there chiefly the movement assumes the character 
of a revolution, not confined to the concerns of any definite people, 
but regarding the universal interests of the world. The Reformation 
in Germany comprehends the fundamental history of the grand reform; 
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she forms, as it wore, the brightest star. The other reformations are 
only secondary planets, occupying the same drmainent, enlightened 
by the same sun, parts of the same system, but having their own 
proper spheres, shining with a dijfferent lustre, and possessing a beauty 
always peculiar to each other. The words of St Paul may, with 
propriety, be.capplied to tho reformations accomplished during the 
course of the sixteenth century. “ There is one glory of the sun, and 
another glory of the moon, and another glory of the stars, and one 
star differs from another star in glory/' (1 Cor. iv. 41.) Tho Swiss 
Reformation took plac^ about the same time as the German Reform, 
•but independent of it, and presents, especially in tho latter stages, 
some of the splendid traits exhibited in the history of the Germanic 
Reformation. The Reform in England attracts our notice in a degree 
altogether distinct, in consequence of the powerful influence now 
exercised by-the church of that kingdom over the 'whole world. But 
in the pathos of the reminiscences of families and refugees, in the 
recollection of battles, of sufferings, and of exile borne for the cause of 
the Reformation in Franco, there is a charm for me in studying the 
details of the French Reformation quite fascinating; besides, the 
consideration of the reform in that country ^brds many instances of 
particular importance, while in its origin it presents us with features 
expressive of a singular character. 

I believe the Reformation to be the work of God, and as such 
most clearly defined. Nevertheless I trust I shall be impartial in 
tracing the events of this important history. I experience for tho 
principal Roman Catholic actors in this groat drama, for Leo the 
Tenth, Albert of Magdebourg, Charles the Fifth, and Dr Eok, foi: 
example, a sentiment much more favourable than the feelings 
displayed towards them by the greater number of historians. And, 
on the other hand, I have no wish to conceal the imperfections Ibd 
errors of the reformers. 

Since the winter of 1831-32,1 have given public lectures bn 
the period of the Reformation. I, at the time, published my opening 
discourse.* These courses have furnished me with preparative 
labours for the history I now prepare for the inspection of the 
public. • 

Moreover, this history is supported by such resources as have 
become familiar to me in the course of a long sojourn in Germany, in 
the Low Countries, and in S'^itzerland, as well as by a careful study, 
in the original languages, of the documents relative to the religious 
history of Great Britain and of other countries ; and as these 
resources will be referred to in notes during the progress of this 
work, it is not required that I should advert to them more par- 
ticularly at this stage of my labours. 

I could, have wished to have established, by an ample reference to 
many original notes, the fairness of the various parts of my narrative. 
I have felt afraid, however, that too long and frequent explanations 
must interrupt the thread of the story in a manner very haii^ing 
to the reader. I have, therefore, limited myself to the exposure oi 


*“1'jecture oh the Study of the History of ChrUtianity, and iig utility for the 
Present Times.” Paris. 1832. J, J. Risler. 
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such passages as appeared to mo the most essential in guarding from 
abuse the real object of th^ history I have undertaken to record, 

I address this history to those who desire to review the occurrenceft 
of former years simply in the manner in which they appeared, and 
not as represented by those magical glasses of genius which impart to 
past events a fresh colouring, an unjust enlargement, although 
also the same art is found at times to diminish as well as to alter the 
semblance of particular circumstances. Neither the philosophy of 
the eighteenth nor the romance of the nineteenth century shall be 
consulted as guides to regulate my descripti(ms and conclusions. I 
will write the history of the Reformation in the exact spirit of that^ 
great work. Principles, it has been said, are not modest. Their 
nature is to domineer, and they will imperiously claim the benefit of 
their privilege- If other principles are found to ofier in the way 
any shew of resistance^ a fierce combat is at once commenced. A 
principle can only rest tranquil after it has gained the victory ; and 
it cannot do otherwise. To reign is its sole existence : if it doesnot reign, 
it dies. Thus, while equally declaring that I am neither able nor 
willing to form a rivalship with the other historians of the Reforma- 
tion, I take my ground upon the principles whereon this history rests, 
and I will resolutely maintain their superiority. 

Up to the present hour we do not possess, as it appears to me, in 
French, a history of the memorable epoch I am about to describe. 
Nor when I began iny work was there any visible signs of this want 
being supplied. This circumstance atone is of sufficient importunity 
to encourage such an undertaking as the present, and I offer the 
statement as a justification of my endeavour to fulfil this task. The 
want still remains unsupplied ; and I pray of him from whom all 
good works proceed, to grant that my feeble exertions may not prove 
de^itute of fruit to every one that reads these artless pages. 

Eacx-Vives, near Geneva, August 1836. 
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The world, grown weak, reeled upon its foundations at the time 
Christianity made her appearance. Those national religions which 
were found equal to the wants of the fathers no longer satisfied the 
desires of their children. The new generation could not farther 
endure the restraints of ancient forms. The gods of every nation, 
having been carried to Rome, had there lost the power of their ora- 
cles, as the people had in the same place lost their liberty. These 
gods, ranged face to face in the capitol, were mutually cast into obli- 
vion, and their divinity had shrunk into nothing. A greaii* vacuum 
had been formet^ in the religion of the world. 

A certain Deism, deprived of all spirit and life, floated, for some 
time, over the surface of t]jat dark abyss into which were to be 
plunged the vigorous superstitions of the ancients. But, like every 
other negative belief, this false faith had no ability to edi:^. The 
confined notions of the several nations fell into neglect with their 
gods. The people themselves became confounded in their races. 
And in Europe, Asia, and Africa, there was finally known no more 
than one empire, and^mankind began to perceive the impress of theii; 
own unity and universality. 

Then was the Word made flesh. 

God appeared among men, and like a man, in order to save^s^ 
which was lost. In Jesus of Nazareth dwelt bodily all the of 

the Godhead. 

Now is seen the greatest event recorded in the annals di the world. 
The-^imes that were gone past had prepared the accomplishment of this 
design, the times that were to follOTr received from it their pm'pose. 
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Hero TOS formed the centre of human affairs, the cord that bound 
the ends of the world together. 

Henceforth the various superstitions" of the people were rendered 
void of meaning, and the feeble glimmerings which had not been 
quenched in the ravages of the conquests of incredulity were absorbed 
in the light of the majestic Sun of eternal truth. 

The Son of man lived on earth for the space of thirty-three years, 
healing the sick, instructing sinners, yet not having a place whereon 
to lay his head, and from the depth of such debasement, making to 
shine forth a grandeur, a holiness, a power, and a divine influence, 
the world had never known. He suffered, died, and rose again, ancl^ 
ascended up into 'heaven. Ilis disciples, beginning at Jerusalem, 
traversed the empire and the world, proclaiming - everywhere their 
Master “ as the Author of eternal salvation.” From the bosom of 
a people that were rejected by all the other nations appeared the 
mercy which came t(y^ call them to repentance, and to include 
within its clemency the whole body of the human race. A vast 
number of the inhabitants of Asia, of Greece, and of Rome, until 
then led by the priests to prostrate themselves at the feet of dumb 
idols, now believed in the Word. That Word, says Eusebius,^ 
enlightened suddenly the earth like the rays of a sunbeam. The 
breath of life began to move the deadened spirits of this great charnel 
house. A new people, a holy nation, was raised up among mou ; 
and the* astonished world beheld in the followers of the Galilean a 
purity of manners, a self-denial, a clfiarity, and a heroism, of which 
the very idea had been lost. 

Two principles more particularly distinguished this new religion 
from all the human systems which vanished at her appearance. The 
first of these elements held a reference to the ministers of worship, 
the other to ‘the doctrines of faith. 

The ministers of Paganism were almost the same as the gods on 
whom depended those religions of human invention. The Egyptian 
pi'iests, the Gallican, the German, the Briton, the Hindoo, and many 
like, controlled the 'wills of the people too long, while their eyes were 
shut to the truth. Jesus Christ, without doubt, established a class of 
ministers, but he did not constitute a particular pr\psthood ; he cast 
down from their seats those living idols of nations, and destroyed a 
splendid hierarchy ,■ he took from man what man had taken from 
God, and reinstated the soul in its immediate connexion with the 
Divine source of all truth, by declaring himself to he the only Master 
and Mediator. “ Christ alone is your Master,” said he ; for you, you 
are aU hrethren.”t ^ 

With regard to their doctrines, the religions invented by men had 
declared that salvation came from man. These religions of the earth 
had constructed a terrestrial salvation. They had promised man that 
heaven would be given to him as a recompense. They had oven fixed 
a stated and regulated price for this reward. The religion of God, 
on the other hand, exhibited salvation as “coming from God, repre- 
sented it as a gift from heaven, an act of pardon, a deed of sovereign 
grace. “ God,” says his religion, has given eternal life.”$ 


T/f Ww /3«M. (Hist, Ecol, ii. 3.) f xxiii. a, J John, y.2. 
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CliristiaDit;7, indeed, cannot be understood to concentrate all its 
meaning within the terms of these two propositions, hut they appear 
to regulate the subject, especially when brought into contact with 
history. And aware of the impossibility of tracing the contradiction 
between truth and error through all its conceits, we are constrained 
to fix upon the most conspicuous conceptions abroad. 

Such were, then, two of the constituent principles of that religion 
which, at the time we speak of, took possession of the empire and of 
the world. Under their infiuence the real idea of Christianity is real- 
ized ; beyond their sphere Christianity is lost. On their preservation 
^or abandonment depends the rise or fall of the true faith. They are, 
indeed, intimately connected therewith, because we cannot exalt the 
priests of the church or the works of the faithful without abasing 
Jesus Christ in his double capacity of Mediator and Eedeemer. Tbe 
one of these principles ought to direct the history of religion, the 
other ought to determine its doctrines. At the beginning of the 
Christian era both ruled in the hearts of believers. Let us consider 
how these principles fell into oblivion ; and, in the first place, let us 
follow the fate of the former. 

The Church, at its commencement, was a fraternity of brethren, 
conducted by brethren. The whole body was equally instructed by 
God, and each member had the right to come and receive for himself 
knowledge at the source of Divine light.‘^‘ The Epistles, which at 
that time decided the great questions of doctrine, did not bear the 
ostentatious signature of a singfe man, of a chief. The Holy Scrip- 
tures inform us that in these documents were simply found the fol- 
• lowing words : “ The apostles, the elders, and the brethren, to our 
brethren.”+ • 

But soon the very writings of the same apostles tell us that, from 
among these brethren, a power will arise which will overthrow this 
simple and primitive order.f 

Let us contemplate the formation and follow the developement of 
this power, foreign to the first principles of the church. 

Paul of Tarsus, one of the greatest apostles of the new religion, had 
arrived at Rome, the capital of the empire and of the world, preach- 
ing the salvation which comes from God. A church was quickly 
formed close b;;^ the side of the throne of the Cesars. Founded by 
said apostle, this church was at first composed of some converted 
Jews, with a few Greeks, and other citizens of Rome. For long the 
sacred pile shone forth like a pure light placed upon the top of a 
mountain. Its faith was everywhere well spoken of; but at last it 
deviated from its original condition. It was by small beginnings that 
double Rome wended her way to the usurped dominion of the world. 

The first pastors or bishops of Rome occupied themselves happily 
with the conversion of the boroughs and towns that surrounded the 
peat city. The necessity experienced by the bishops and pastors 
belonging to the country of Rome, of having recourse, in cases of 
•difficulty, to a certain guide, as well as the patitude du|^^,|(^"ffie 
ehuroh of the metropolis, induced them to live in a close.mw^ /with 
her. But the usual fate of all analogous conditions faithfully 
realized in the present instance ; the natural union Tfe h^ve described 
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soon degenerated into a state of dependance. Tke bishops of Romo 
regarded as a privilege of right the superiority shewn of free will by 
the churches in the neighbourhood. The encroachm^ts of power are, 
in verity, the subject that engrosses the larger portion of history, as 
the resistance displayed by those whose rights are invaded forms the 
opposite relation. Nor could ecclesiastical power escape the envious 
longings which urge on all those who are elevated to seek for farther 
aggrandizement. That power became subject to this universal law 
of human nature. ® . 

Nevertheless the supremacy of the Roman bishop was then limited 
to the inspection of the churches placed within the territories subjects 
to the civil superintendence of the prefect of Rome.* But the station 
which this city of emperors occupied in the world offered to the ambi- 
tion of its head pastor destinies yet more extended. The considera- 
tion bestowed during the second century upon the various bishops of 
the Christian religion was proportioned to the rank held by the city 
in which they resided. Now Rome was the greatest, the richest, and 
the most powerful city in the world. She was the seat of empire, and 
the mother of nations. “ All the inhabitants of the earth belonged to 
her," said Julien ;t and Glaudian proclaimed her to be ‘^the source of 
all law."j: 

If Rome were, then, the queen of all the cities of the universe, 
wherefore should not her pastor be the king of bishops ? Wherefore 
should not the Roman Church be called the Mother of Christianity ? 
Why should not the people be rec(3|nised as her children, and her 
authority become their sovereign law ? It was easy for the ambitious 
heart of man to draw such conclusions. Ambitious Rome followed 
the dictates of humanity. 

Thus Pagan Rome, in falling, conferred upon the humble minister 
of the God of peace, seated in midst of her ruins, those splendid titles 
which her invincible sword had gained for herself from all the nations 
of the earth. 

The bishops of the various districts of the empire, fascinated by the 
charm which Rome had for ages exercised over every people, followed 
the example of the country of Rome, and gave a helping hand to tho 
work of usurpation. They were pleased to render*to the bishop of 
Rome a share of the honour due to the queen city of the world. There 
was not at first, in this accorded homage, any acknowledgment of 
dependance. The provincial bishops trftited the Roman pastor as an 
equal among equals ; § but usurped powers increase in strength like 
the water-fall. Advices, at first simply fraternal, become very soon, 
in the mouth of a priest, obligatory commandments. The first place 
among equals in a short time assumes, in such eyes, the appearance 
of a throne. 

The bishops of the western districts favoured the views of the 
pastors of Rome, either in censequence of a jealous spirit entertained 


* Suburbicaxia loca. See the 6th canon of the Oou^l of Nice, which Bnhnus 
(Hist. Eccl. X. 6) quotes thus : “ Et ut apud Alexandtiawa et in urbe Roma, vetusta 
cansuetudo servetur, ut vel ille iEgypti, vel hio submtbiikriarnm ecclesiarum soli- 
citudinem gerat,” &c. 
f Julian, Or. I, 

t Claud., in Panef^Stilic., lib. v. • 

Hist. Eccl. lib. v.,c.24; 3ocrates, Hist.,Ek!oh o,2l; Cyprian, 
oy, 72, 75. • 
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against the bishops of the eastern counties, or because the former pre- 
ferred seeing themselves subjected to the control of a pope rather 
than reduced to the submission of a power wholly temporal. 

On the other hand, the theological parties that disturbed the 
churches of the east, endeavoured, each on their own behalf, to 
interest the powers of Rome in their favour. They looked for a 
triumph to be decided, however, by the support afforded by the 
pxuncipal church in the west. 

Rome advanced with apxiety her requests and her intercessions, 
and smiled when she«*saw the people willingly throwing themselves 
I into her arms. She lost no opportunity offered for increasing or 
extending her power. Praises, flattery, exaggerated compliments, and 
consultations with the other churches, all became, in the sight and 
in the management of Rome, the proofs and the documents of her 
authority. Such is the character of man when placed upon a throne. 
Whatever he possesses is readily made the motive, in his own eyes, 
for urging him on to acquire still greater means. 

The doctrine of the church and the necessity of upholding au 
exterior concord, which, so soon as the era of the third century, had 
been partially established, favoured the pretensions of Rome, The 
church is before all things the assembly of the sanctified, (1 Cor. 1, 2,) 
the assembly of the first born, whose names are written in heaven, 
(lieb. xii. 23 ;) nevertheless the church of the Lord is not merely 
inward and invisible, it must also have an outward manifestation, 
and it is with regard to this ouftvard manifestation that the Lord has 
instituted the sacraments of Baptism and the Lord's Supper. The 
church, thus invested with exterior qualities, assumes characters dif- 
ferent to those which distinguished it as an invisible church. The 
inward church, which is the body of Christ, is necessarily and per- 
petually one. The visible church has, no doubt, at same time, a 
share in this unity of the first ; but, considered in herself, multiplicity 
is a character already attached to the visible church in the Scriptures 
of the New Testament ; for while these Scriptures speak to us of the 
one church of God,* they mention, when question is made of that 
church manifested from without, “the churches of Galatia, the churches 
of Macedonia, lihe churches of Judea, and all the churches of the 
saints.” t These various churches could, no doubt, boast, to a certain 
degree, of an exterior union y but although this connexion were not in 
existence, they would not on^hat account have failed to possess the 
essential qualifications of the church of Christ. The grand alliance 
which primarily bound together the members of the church was a 
living faith in the heart, through whose influence all were joined to 
Christ as their common head. Manifold circumstances very soon 
gave rise to the adoption and developement of the idea of the neces- 
sity there was to uphold an exterior unity. Some men, accustomed 
to the properties of political ties and forms recognised among the 
partisans of the world, infused some of their views and usages^jto 
the spiritual and eternal kingdom of Jesus Christ. And 
striving in vain to destroy or even to shake this new ^^efy, she 


^ 1 Cor. XV, 9—1 Tim. iii. 15. 

+ 1 Cor. xvi. I — 2 Cor. Tiii. 1 — CUl. i. 22—1 C(^. 3civ. 33. 
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became yet more confident in herself, and felt the desire of rendering 
her corporation a well-compacted body. To the error thus introduced 
into the schools of theory or the sectarian assemblies was opposed 
the single and universal truth received by the apostles and preserved 
by the church. Such at least was the case so long as the invisible 
and spiritual church continued to be one with the outward and visible 
church. But too soon an unhappy divorce took place ; the form and 
the life of religion become separated. The appearance of an identical 
and exterior organization was by degrees substituted in the place of 
that inward and spiritual union which forms the^ssence of the religion 
of God. The precious perfume of the true faith was emptied out, ^ 
and people prostrated themselves before the drained vessel wherein it ^ 
once was found, The faith of the heart no longer uniting the mem- 
bers of the church, another cord of union was sought after, and a con- 
junction was obtained with the aid of bishops, archbishops, popes, 
mitres, "ceremonies, and canons. The living church having gradually 
retired within the dispersed sanctuary of a few solitary souls, its place 
was occupied by the exterior church, which was declared, with all its 
forms, to be an institution of Divine appointment. Salvation, proceed- 
ing no more from the word, henceforth to be hid from view, was 
ordained to be communicated by the method of invented forms, and 
declared to be unattainable by any one save through the channel 
of these rites. No person, it was said, could possibly arrive, in the 
strength of his own faith, at the possession of eternal life. Christ, it 
was assumed, has communicated thaf saving faith to the care of the 
apostles, who have conferred upon the bishops the unction of the Holy 
Spirit ; and this spirit is only found to flow in the order now pre- 
^ribed. Originally, whoever was imbued with the Spirit of Jesus 
Christ was in reality a member of the church; but now the mean- 
ing of such terms was inverted, and it was presumed that he only 
who wasa member of the church had received the Spirit of Jesus 


These notions, at the same time that they were calculated to 
establish a distinction between the clergy and the people, led to yet 
deeper error; for the salvation of souls was no longer held to 
depend entirely upon faith in Jesus Christ, but likewise to rest, in a 
particute manner, upon a union with the church, the representa^ 
tives and heads of the church receiving a share of the trust which is 
alone due to Jesus Christ, and becoming for the flock real mediators. 

^ universal priesthood among Christians thus 
gradually disappeared—the servants of the church of Christ were 
priests of the ancient ritual, and those who sepaa^ated 

orah. Dathan, and Abiram. From a particular priesthood, like the 
one now described as adopted by the church, to a sovereim nriest- 
eiy anTniSl“ afterwards claimed by Rome, the stef is^alike 

the moment that the error for eonfirmW,* as of 

OTor ^ ™ recognised; another 

error was speedily seen to arise, that, namely, of the necessity of 


[JW .oclwi., ibi et Spiritus Del. Ubi Spirltu. Dei, ilHo eodeeis.” (Iren*«i,.) 
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forming an exterior representation of said unity. Although in no 
part of the gospel any mention is made of a precedence due to St. 
Peter over the other apostles ; although the unique idea of pre- 
eminence is contrary to the fraternal affinity which united the 
disciples, and to the very spirit of an evangelical dispensation^ which, 
in a very opposite temper admonishes all the children of the Father ^ 
to be helpful one to another, acknowledging but one teacher and one 
head; although Jesus Christ has been found firmly to rebuke his 
disciples whenever ambitions thoughts of precedency escaped their 
mouths, as the dictates of their fleshly hearts, still a pre-eminence has 
•been, on the strength of passages ill understood, invented, and 
conferred upon St Peter, still has this apostle, and his pretended 
successors in Rome, been reverenced as the visible representatives of 
the visible unity, or as the heads of the church. 

The patriarchal constitution was likewise found to advance the 
exaltation of Roman Popery. As early as the three first centuries, 
the churches of the metropolis had enjoyed the privileges of a parti- 
cular consideration. The Council of Nice, in its sixteenth canon, 
distinguishes three cities whose churches possessed, according to its 
statutes, an ancient authority over those of the neighbouring 
provinces. These cities were Alexandria, Rome, and Antioch. The 
political origin of this distinction is, at same time, easily recog- 
nised from the very name which was at first given to the bishop of 
these cities. He was called Exq^ch^ as well as the political governor.^ 
At a later date, the bishop received the more ecclesiastical appellation 
of Patriarch. It is in the Council of Constantinople that we find 
this latter denomination first made use of; although it is there 
employed in a diflferent sense to what the same term was applied at 
an after period. It was only a little before the meeting of the Council 
of Ohalcedonia that this appellation was exclusively attributed to the 
high dignitaries of the metropolis. The second general council 
created a new patriarchship, that even of Constantinople, of the new 
Rome, of the second capital of the empire. The church of Byzan- 
tium, although long left in obscurity, now enjoyed the same privi- 
leges and was raised to the same rank as the Church of Rome, by the 
Council of Chalc59donia- The Church of Rome, therefore, shared with 
these three other churches the patriarchal supremacy. But when the 
invasion of Mahomet made the tribunals of Alexandria and Antioch 
to vanish ; when the See of (jonstantinople was depressed ; and, later 
still, was even removed from the west, Rome remained single, and> 
circumstances conspiring to make her prosperous, her steadfast tribunal 
continued henceforth without a rival. 

Many new accomplices, -possessed of yet greater strength than all 
the others, also came to the assistance of Rome. Ignorance and 
superstition laid hold upon the church and delivered her over to 
Rome, with her eyes blindfolded and her hands bound in i^ij 
fetters. , 

Nevorthelefis this captivity was not enforced without a stogie: 
Often did the authority of the churches proclaim their in^p^dence. 


* SPe Canon, Sardio. VI,, and also the Counoil of Oli|yic|c4^inc^0anons 8 and Iff, 
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And this courageous declaration was most distinctly heard in the 
districts of proconsular Africa and in the east.* 

But Rome availed herself of new allies, in order to stiffle the voice 
of the churches. A number of princes who, in consequence of these 
stormy times, felt their thrones to shake beneath them, offered to give 
assistance to Rome, should she, in return, be willing to support their 
dynasties. They secured for her a spiritual authority upon the 
condition that she would retain for them their secular dominion. 
These princes afforded Rome a good baKgain m souls, in the hope 
that she would help them to make a good bar^in with their enemies. 
In such a manner as we have here described did the ascending hiei’-i^ 
arohical power and the descending imperial sway mutually support 
each other, and hurry on, by such an alliance, their double destiny. 

Rome could not, however, suffer loss from such agreements. And 
an edict of Theodosius II., confirmed by Valentinian III., proclaimed 
the bishop of Rome rector of the whole church.t Justinian 
likewise published an ordinance of the same tendency. These de- 
crees did not comprise, however, the full influence attributed to 
them by the popes. But while ignorance so widely prevailed, it was 
easy for these dignitaries to assume the interpretation most suitable to 
their own purposes. The domination of the emperors of Italy 
becoming always more precarious, the bishops of Rome knew how to 
profit by such opportunities for relieving themselves from every mark 
of uneasy dependance. ^ 

But from the forests of the north energetic promoters of the 
Papal superiority had already issued forth. Those barbarians who 
had invaded the west, and had there fixed their dwelling-place, after 
having made themselves drunk with the excesses of rapine and murder, 
were willing to sheath their marauding swords before the intellectual 
power which now opposed their progress. Wholly unacquainted with ' 
the temper of Christianity, ignorant of the spiritual nature of the 
church, yet recognising the need of some outward appearances of 
religion, the^e unciviliised beings, half in the species of savages, half 
in the fervour of Paganism, prostrated themselves in the presence of 
the grand priest of Rome. With supporters thus compromised, the 
west was at the disposal of the Romish priest. ' In the first place, 
the Vandals, then the Ostrogoths, soon afterwards the Burgundians 
and the Alains, latterly the Visigoths, and finally the people of 
Lombardy and the Anglo-Saxons, all^consented to bend the knee 
before the Roman pontiff. It was upon the shoulders of the robust 
children of the idolatrous north that one of the pastors was carried 

* Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, says of Etienne, bishop of Rome, . . . “ Magis 
ao magis ejns eirorem denotabis, qui haereticorum causam contra Christianos et 
contra Ecclesiam Dei asserere conatur . . . qui unitatem et veritatem de divina 
Jege venientem non tenens. . . . Consuetudo sine veritate vetustas erroris est.” 
(Epist. 74.) Firmilian, bishop of Cesarea, in Cappadocia, also says, in the second 
half of the third century : “ Eos autem qui Romae sunt, non ea in omnibus observare 
quae sunt ab origine tradita, et fcustra auctoritatem apostolorum praetendere. . . . 
Caeterum nos (the bishops of the churches of Asia, more ancient than those of 
Rome) varitati et consuetudinem sed veritaiee opponimus ; ab initio hoc tenentes 
quod a Christo et ab apostolo traditum est.” (Cypr, Ep. 75.) These testimonies are 
of mighty force. 

+ Rector totius Ecelesiae* 
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from the shores of the Tiber and placed upon the supreme throne of 
the Christian heirarchy. 

These events took place in the west at the hegining of the seventh 
century, exactly at the same time that the power of Mahomet 
appeared in the east, eq^ually desirous of subjugating a largo portion 
of the earth's inhabitants. 

From this moment, the power of evil increased without the least 
symptoms of mitigation, and, in the course of the eight century, we 
behold the bishops of Eome repulsing with one hand the Greek 
emperors, their own legitiniate sovereigns, whom they strove to drive 
^beyond the bounds of Italy, whilst with the other hand the same 
diocesans were seen to invite the attention of the majordomos of 
France, and to ask from this new power, lately sprung up in the west, 
the possession of some of the ruins of the great empire. Eome in this 
manner established her usurped authority between the east which, she 
repelled and the west which she took under her protection. She 
raised her throne in the heart of two insurrections. Terrified by the 
cries of the Arabs, who, masters of Spain, were threatening very soon 
to invade Italy through the passages of the Pyrenees and the Alps, and 
to cause the name of Mahomet to be proclaimed upon the top of the 
seven hills ; equally alarmed at the boldness of Astolphus, who, at the 
head of his men of Lombardy, imitated the fierce challenges of the 
lion, and brandished his sword in front of the gates of the eternal city, 
menacing the destruction of every Eoman citizen,'’^ Eome, near her 
fall, in the tremour of dismay, «ist her eyes about her, and implored 
the protection of the Franks. The usurper, Pepin, demanded of Eome 
a pretended sanction of his new royalty ; Popery granted the request, 
and received in return permission to declare herself the defender of 
the ‘‘ Eepublic of God.” Pepin took from the hardy sons of Lombardy 
what they had taken from the emperor ; but instead of returning this 
booty to the ruined prince, he placed upon the altar of St Peter the 
keys of the cities he had conquered, and swore, with his hand uplifted, 
that it was not in the cause of a man he had taken up arms, but in 
order to obtain from God the remission of his sins, and to offer to 
St Peter the homage of his conquests. Thus it was that France 
established the temporal power of the popes, 

Charlemagne succeeds to the throne. He, for a first time, mounts 
the entrance to the great Church of St Peter and devoutly kisses 
the steps of-the staircase. Sc presents himself a second time before 
the same basilisk, as master of all the people who formed the 
empire of the west, and even of Eome herself. Leo III. considered it 
his duty to bestow the title upon him who had already obtained the 
power, and in the year 800, at the time of the Christmas Feast, ho 
placed upon the head of the son of Pepin the crown formerly worn by 
the emperors of Eome.t From this time the pope belonged to the 
empire of the Franks ; his connexions with the east were at an end. 
He detached himself from a rotten trunk that was about to fal|>, in 

: 

* ^SVemens ut leo . . . asserens omnes uno gladio Bib. 

Vit.Pontif,p, 83.) 

+ “ Visum eat et ipsi Apostolico Leoui, .... Ut ipaum Caroluin, imperatorem 
nomifLare debuisset, qui ipsam Komam tenebat, ubi semper Cesares sedere sOUti 
erant et reliquas sedee.'^ .... (Annalista Lambedmtm; ad an. 801.) , 
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order to engraft liimaelf upon the branches of a vigorous wild stock. 
Among these German races to whom Charlemagne adhered, there 
awaited him a fortune to which he could never have believed himself 
entitled. 

This emperor, however, did not bequeath to his feeble successors 
more than the ruins of his power. During the ninth century, disunion 
everywhere weakened the civil authority ; and Rome understood 
this to be the time for her to advance her renovated claims ; for at 
what period coujd the church more easily render herself independent 
of the state than at the epoch of a decline, ^herein the crown worn 
by Charles was dashed to pieces, and its fragments were scattered over 
the surface of his ancient empire ? 

It was at the date we now speak of the false edicts of Isidorus 
appeared. In this collection of pretended decrees issued by the popes, 
the oldest bishops, the contemporaries of Tacitus and Quintilian, ax'e 
made to speak the barbarous Datin of the ninth century. The customs 
and mstitntions of the Pranks are gravely attributed to the Romans 
at the time of their emperors. Popes are therein made to quote the 
Bible in the words of the Latin translation written by St Jerome, 
who lived one, two, or three centuries after them. And Victor, the 
bishop of Rome, in the year 192, is found writing to Theophilus, who 
was archbishop of Alexandria in 385. The impostor who fabricated 
, the coBeotion now referred to was obliged to prove that every bishop 
"held his authority from the bishop of Rome, who, in his turn, received 
his own powers directly from Jesus €hrist. Not only are the sucoes* 
sive conquests of the pontiffs carefully registered, but these achieve- 
ments are carried down to the beginning of history. Still the popes 
were not ashamed to take advantage of such a contemptible decep- 
tion. As early as the year S65j Nicolas I. chose to seek therein for 
weapons* to carry on the battle against princes and bishops. This 
impudent fable formed indeed for many centuries the whole armoury 
of Rome. 

Nevertheless the vices and crimes of the pontiffs ought to have 
suspended for a season the effects of these decrees. Popery, in reality, 
signalized its admission to the table of kings by profuse libations. It 
became shamefully intoxicated, and its head was turned by the force of 
deep debauch. It was about this time tradition places upon the papal 
throne a girl named Joan, a person who bad eloped to Rome with her 
lover, and whose pains of labour were 4h6 means of discovering her 
sex in the middle of some solemn procession. But we need not 
uselessly exaggerate the disgrace of the court of the Roman pontiffs. 
Dissolute women reigned at that period in the city of Rome. The 
same throne that pretended to set itself above the majesty of kings 
revelled in the debasement of obscene vice. Theodora and Marozia 
installed and removed at their pleasure the pretended masters of the 
church of Christ, and placed upon the throne of Peter their lovers, 
or sons, or grandsons. Scandal like this, undoubtedly too true, may 
have given rise to the tradition respecting the Popess Joan. 

Rome, at last, became a wide scene of perpetual confusion, whereon 
the most powerful families of Italy contended for superiority. The 


See Ep. ad. univer. Episc. Gall. CM^-nsi xy.) 
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counts of Tuscany were in general the gainers of vic<^%. In 1033 
that house dared to place upon the pontifical throne, ui^ir^the name 
of Benedict IX., a young boy bred up among the earliek^Sfetjces 
of intemperance. This child of twelve years old continued, Tn" the 
character of pope, his horrid excesses.'*' A number of partisans elected 
in his place Sylvester III . ; and Pope Benedict, his conscience stained 
with the sin of adultery, and his hands spotted with the blood of his 
murdered victims, J at last sold his property in Popery to an ecclesi- 
astic of Eome. , 

The emperors of Grermany, enraged at the sight of surh fearful 
^ disorder, cleansed Eome from these abhorrent reproaches by the 
dispersion of the sword. This empire, holding in estimation its 
paramount rights, drew from the mire the triple crown, and saved 
degraded Popery from ruin, by placing at its head men of decent 
character. Henry III. dismissed, in 1043, the three popes; and his 
finger, ornamented with the ring of Eoman nobility, appointed the 
bishop to whom the keys of the confession of St Peter should be 
entrusted. Pour popes, each from Germany, and named by the em- 
peror, succeeded to one another. When the pontiff of Eome died, 
the deputies of that church appeared at the imperial court, as the 
representatives of the other dioceses, to request the appointment of a 
new bishop. The emperor beheld, even with satisfaction, the reform 
of abuses completed by these popes, who thus strengthened the cause 
of the church, and also called together councils, and elected or 
removed prelates, independent^of the authority of foreign monarchs ; 
for Popery, in thus acting, served mainly to increase the power of the 
emperor, its sovereign lord. Still it was at a great risk the game 
now described was played, with reference to the interests of the 
German ruler. The force which the popes in this manner gradually 
acquired, they might, it was evident, turn quickly against the influ- 
ences of the emperor. When the animal has grown strong, it will 
tear open the bosom in which it has beep nursed ; and circumstances 
really occurred after this fashion. 

Here we behold a new epoch to begin in the concerns of Popery, 
She springs up out of her deep humiliation, and very soon encom- 
passes the overthrow of the princes of the earth. To raise up Popery 
is to elevate the church ; it is to enlarge religion ; it is to ensure for 
the spirit the victory over the flesh, to give God the triumph oyer 
the world. Such are the ftiaxims professed by Popery; ambition 
finds therein a source of profit, fanatacism a firm excuse. 

The whole strength of this new tendency is vigorously personified 
in the character of one man — ^in Hildebrand. 

Plildebrand, by turns, indiscriminately exalted or unjustly degraded, , 
may indeed be counted as the personification of the Eoman pontifi- 
cate in all its strength and glory. He cannot but be regarded as one 
of those normal apparitions of history which comprise within their 

Oujus quidem post adeptum saoerdotium, vita quam turp^^qiam foBda, 
quamque execranda extiterit, horresco referre.” (Desiderius, abbot or Cassino, 
afterwards Pope 'Victor III. De Miraculis a S. Benedicto, etc. init. 

$ Theophylactua, . . . cum postmulta adulteiia et horMdia manibus suia 
perPetratii^’^ (Bonizo^ bishop of Sutri, afterwaards Haisance,— Liber ad 
amionm.) 
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own existGnce a perfectly new order of things, like to the distinctions 
acquired in other spheres by Charlemagne, Luther, and Napoleon. 

Leo IX. casually met with this monk at Clugny, and con- 
ducted him to Eome. From the moment of his arrival in that great 
city, Hildebrand became the soul of Papacy, until it may be said 
that Papacy became incorporated with him, as it were in one body. 
He governed the church under the name of several pontiffs before 
he assumed in his own person, under the title of Gregory VII., 
the sovereign rule. One grand idea was seized upon by this great 
genius* He desired to lay the foundation o£ a visible theocracy, 
of which the pope, as vicar of Jesus Christ, should be the head. ^ 
The vision of the ancient and universal dominion of Pagan Rome 
closely haunted his imagination and animated his zeal. He longed 
to give back to Papal Rome what Rome under her emperors had for 
ever lost. “ That which Marius and Cesar,” say the flatterers of 
Gregory, have hot been able to accomplish at the expense of 

torrents of blood, you have finished by the pronunciation of a single 
word.” 

Gregory VII., however, was not under the guidance of the Spirit of 
the Lord — that spirit of truth, of humility, and of mercy was a stranger 
to his bosom. He forsook that which he knew to be the truth, when 
he considered it incompatible with the success of his designs. A 
memorable proof of which unprincipled conduct was clearly evinced 
in the case of Berenger ; but a spirit much superior to the mind of 
the common herd of pontiffs, an inwatd conviction of the justice of 
his cause, still animated the breast of this Gregory. Bold, ambitious, 
and inflexible in his purpose, he was at same time clever and subtile 
in the employment of those means which seemed to ensure the success 
of his enterprise. 

His first work was to construct the military force of the church ; 
for it was necessary to make this prop of his power sufficient 
before any attacks were made upon the empire. A council held at 
Rome caused all the pastors to desert their families, and obliged them 
to live solely for the behoof of the hierarchy. The law of celibacy, 
conceived and executed under the auspices of popes, monks them- 
selves, changed the body of the clergy into a description of monastic 
order, Gregory VII. pretended to exercise over all tTie bishops and 
priests of Christianity a power similar to that practised by an abbot 
of Clugny over the order of which he wm the president. The pope^s 
legates of Hildebrand, who compared themselves to the proconsuls of 
ancient Rome, scoured the provinces in every direction, in order to 
carry off the legitimate wives of all the pastors ; and where these efforts 
were unavailing, the pope himself stirred up the populace against the 
married ministers.* ' 

But the grand object contemplated by Gregory was to emancipate 
Rome from the thraldom of the German empire. Such a design could 
never have been entertained by the pope, had not the confusion 
raging in the time of Henry IV.’s minority, and the consequent 
revolt of the German princes against the same young emperor, 


■T <l^ocumque prodeunt, clamores insultantium, digitos ostendeiitium, 
colapnos pulsantium, perferunt. Alii membris mutilati, alii per longos cruqktus 
superbe necati/’ etc. (Martene et Durand, Thesaurus, Nov. Anecd. i., 231.) 
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encouraged the hope of successfully terminating an enterprise of this 
most daring character. The pope now resembled one of the magnates 
of the empire ; and, by uniting his cause to that of some other grand 
vassals, he secured a part in the concerns of the aristocratic interest, 
whilst ho forbade every denomination of ecclesiastics, under pain of 
excommunication, to receive from the emperor the investiture of their 
charge. The pope thus cut asunder the ancient cord which bound 
the churches and their pastors to the authority of the prince ; but the 
separation was made with the intention of binding yet more closely 
the affairs of all to tho state of the pontifical throne — a measure 
which might suffice to restrain with potent shackles the movements of 
the priests, the kings, and the people, and to secure for the pope the 
sway of a universal monarch. It was of Rome alone that every priest 
should stand in awe ; it was in Rome alone he ought to encourage 
hope. The kingdoms and principalities of the earth were made 
subject to its dominion. Every king must have trembled at the noise 
of the thunder raised by the Jupiter of modern Rome. Unhappy the 
prince who despised this fearful warning! For subjects were 
loosened from their oaths of allegiance ; the whole country was threa- 
tened with interdicts ; all worship ceased ; the temples were closed ; 
the bells were rendered mute ; the sacraments were not administered ; 
and the sentence of malediction extended even to the unoffending 
bodies of the dead, to whom the earth, at the command of a supreme 
pontiff, refused the repose of the silent grave. 

The pope, a subject, even fron#the first days of his existence, first 
to the authority of the Roman emperors, then of the Franks, and, 
lastly, of the German emperors, was now freed from submission, and 
for the first time assumed an equal rank with these same monarchs, if, 
indeed, he did not take the station of their master. Nevertheless 
Gregory was doomed in his turn to suffer humiliation. Rome was 
taken, and Hildebrand was forced to flee for safety and for succour. 
He died at Salerno, declaring, with his last breath, I have loved 
justice and have hated iniquity; and, therefore, I have been left to die 
in exile.”* Wbo can dare to condemn these words as hypocritical, 
seeing that they were uttered at the porch of the grave ? 

The successors pf Gregory, in imitation of those soldiers who arrive 
after the completion of some great victory, threw themselves as con- 
querors upon the subjected churches. Spain, drawn out of the meshes 
of Ishlamism, and Prussia, cartied away from her idols, fell into the 
arms of the crowned priest. The crusades, which were undertaken at 
his command, spread and increased his authority in every direction > 
those pious pilgrims, who feigned to believe they beheld saints and 
angels guiding their armed followers, entering meekly witji naked 
feet into the gates of Jerusalem, burned the Jews in the synagogues, 
and deluged with the blood of many thousand Saracens the place 
where they came to seek the sacred traces of the Prince of Peace, andiK 
made known in the east the name of the pope, which was no long^ 
remembered in that quarter, since, for the supremacy of the Ffai^ 
the inhabitants had forsaken the authority of the Greeks, . v; 

Moreover, that which the arms of the Roman republic 'aud of the 


Dilexi justifciam, et odivi iuiquitatenu propterea suorior in exUio. 
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empire had both failed to accomplish, the po^er of the church com-^ 
Dieted. The Germans brought and laid do^n at the feet of a bishop 
those tributes which their ancestors had refused to yield to the forces 
of the most heroic generals. The princes of that country, in becom- 
ing emperors, had imagined that they would receive from the popes 
a settled crown, but the popes had in reality placed a yoke upon their 
shoulders. The kingdoms of Christendom, already subjected to the 
spiritual dominion of Rome, now became her tributaries and slaves. 

And thus all things were changed in the condition of the church. 

At the outset of her career, the church waa composed of a people of 
brethren ; and now we behold in the stead of such a body the gigant jp 
form of an absolute monarchy. All Christians were the priests of the 
living God,* having humble pastors to guide their steps. But a mon- 
strous head has been seen to rise in the midst of these lowly pastors ; 
a strange mouth has been heard to utter sentences full of pride ; an 
iron hand has been stretched forth to constrain the actions of all men, 
small and great, rich and poor, free and in bonds, and to compel them 
to acknowledge the mark of its power. The holy and primitive 
equality of souls in the sight of God has been lost. Christendom, at 
the order of a man, has been divided into two unequal camps ; on the 
one side composed of a class of priests who have dared to usurp the 
name of the church, and who lay claim, in the eyes of the Lord, to 
mar^ great privileges ; and on the other hand a crowd of servile fol- 
lowers, reduced to a state of blind and passive submission, a people 
to whom the use of their speech is denied, and who are treated after 
the manner of suckling infants delivered over to the care of a s^endid 
priestly sect- Every tribe, and language, and nation in Christendom 
are found subjugated to the dominion of a spiritual king who boasts 
of having received the power to conquer. 
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But in close connexion with that principle which ought to regulate 
the history of Christianity must be placed the principle which equally 
ought to govern the doctrines of the same faith. The leading idea of 
' Christianity was the idea of grace, of pardon, of reconciliation, and of 
the gift of eternal life. This idea supposes man to be in a state of 
estrangement from God, and under an impossibility to enter again, 
by any means of his own, into communion with that infinitely holy 
Being. The difference between the one true faith and that which is 
false could not certainly be wholly summed up in the question of 
salvation by faith or of salvation by works. Nevertbeless the doc- 
trine of salvation by faith is the most wholesome of all doctrines. 


♦ 1 Peter, ii, 9, 
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Nay, it may be farther asserted that salvation, considered as coming 
from man, has been the chief source of every error and abuse which 
have stained the annals of Christianity. The excesses produced by 
this fundamental error were the main promoters of the Reformation ; 
and that work itself was accomplished by the steadfast profession of 
the contrary principle. It is, therefore, of importance to insert this 
fact, in a most conspicuous manner, into an introduction of the history 
of the great Reform. 

Salvation by grace — suc^ was, then, the second characteristic which 
essentially distinguished the religion of God from all the religions of 
Jiniman invention. And what has become of this significant mark ? 
Has the church preserved it as a primary object of her care ? Let us 
look into the history of this stamp of true religion. 

The inhabitants of Jerusalem, of Asia, of Greece, and of Rome, at 
the time of the first emperors, beard these glad tidings : “ You are 
saved by grace, by faith ; it is the gift of God.”^‘ And at the sound 
of this message of peace, of this gospel, at the utterance of this 
powerful word, many guilty souls believed, and were brought near to 
him who is the source of peace ; and numerous Christian churches 
were formed in the very heart of the degenerated generations of that 
darkened age. 

But very soon a grand mistake was made in the conceptions formed 
of the nature of that faith which saves the soul. Faith, according to 
St Paul, is the means by which the whole body of the believer — his 
mind, his heart, his will — are bftjome the objects of salvation^ which 
the incarnation and the death of the Son of God have acquired for 
him. Jesus Christ is laid hold on by faith ; and, from the moment he 
is thus received, he becomes everything for man and in man. He 
communicates to human nature the essence of a divine life ; and man, 
thus renewed, freed from the power of selfishness and of sin, has given 
him new afifections, and is actuated thereby to the performance of new 
works. Faith, says theology, in order to express these ideas, is the 
subjective appropriation of the objective work of Christ. If faith be 
not an appropriation of salvation, it is nothing; the whole of the 
Christian economy is overcast, the sources of the new life are dried 
up, and Christiajpity is moved from her foundation. 

And so it unfortunately happened. The practical view we have 
given of faith was gradually forgotten. She soon became no more 
than what she still remains iif the minds of many, an act of the intel- 
lect, a simple submission to a superior authority. 

From this first error there naturally flows a second; for faith 
being thus despoiled of her practical character, it was impossible to 
assert that she could be the only means of salvation. Works were no 
longer associated with her as a consequence, and, therefore, it was 
necessary to set them aside ; so that the doctrine of man being justi- 
fied by faith and by works was received into the church. To the 
Christian unity, which combines under the same principle jms^te- 
tion and works, grace and the law, the precept and the 
succeeded the hapless double meaning which construes Words 
religion and morality as significant of two distinct miser- 


Fphesmns, il. 
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able error whicb, by separating what, in order to live, must be united, 
by placing the soul in one place and the body in another, causes 
certain death. The words of the apostle, resounding through every 
age, have proclaimed — “ You have began with the Spirit, ana you 

now finish with the flesh i a* r 

Another grand error was yet farther added to the doctrine oi grace, 
namely, the heresy of Pelagianism. Pelagius pretended to beliovo 
that human nature had suffered no fall, that there was no such thing 
as hereditary corruption, and that hayii\g received the power to do 
well, man had only to wish to do so in ordeff to ensure a perfectly 
correct method of acting* If to do right consisted merely in thj 
performance of some outward actions, Pelagius was sound enough in 
this view of our nature. But if what is right be brought to the test 
of those principles under whose influence the outward act was per- 
formed, then there will be discovered universally in the heart of man 
the disposition of selfishness, forgetfulness of God, impurity of thought, 
and abounding weakness. The Pelagian doctrine, driven out of the 
church by Augustin, when it dared to intrude therein unmasked, 
soon sought its way back, in a hidden manner, as amended Pelagian- 
ism, and under the guise of some Augustinian formulas. This error, 
thus clothed, found a ready access in its most rapid course throughout 
the whole boundaries of Christendom. The great danger of the 
system we allude to was most particularly manifested in this, that, 
supposing good to proceed from without and not from within, it 
caused an exorbitant value to be phJbed upon exterior works, on legal 
observances, and upon acts of penitence. The more such actions 
were performed, the more holy the performers of them became ; with 
the performance of that kind of deeds heaven was purchased, and 
very soon it was imagined of men, (a most astonishing idea really,) 
that they could exceed in holy worxs the limits necessary for their 
salvation. 

At the same time that Pelagianism corrupted the sound doctrine it 
equally strengthened the hands of the hierarchy ; with the same 
instrument which it used in overthrowing grace it proudly raised the 
church : for grace may be called God, and the church man. 

The more we acknowledge the whole world to b^ culpable in the 
sight of God, the more firmly will we attach ourselves, without 
hesitation, to Jesus Christ as the sole source of grace. How could we 
possibly place the church on the sam# level with him, seeing that 
she is no more than the representative of all those who find themselves 
immersed in the same natural misery ? But from the moment that 
we attribute to man a holiness belonging to himself, a personal merit, 
everything becomes changed. Ecclesiastical functionaries and mojiks 
are then considered as the most natural means through which to receive 
the graces of God. This was the notion adopted in the sequel of the 
doctrine of Pelagius. Salvation, taken out of the hands of God, was 
transferred to the hands of the priests. » These dignitaries assumed 
the station of our Lord ; and the souls, eager tp obtain pardon, need 
no longer turn their views towards Heaven, but towards the churchy 
and especially towards its pretended head. The pontiff of Pome 

* ‘‘ Velle et esse ad hominem referenda sunt, quia de arbitrii fonte descendfunt.'' 
(Pelagius in Aug, de QroXia Dei, cap. 4.) 
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vfOB set up in place of God before tbe eyes of blinded spirits. Hence 
arose tbe grandeur of the popes and the commission of inexpressible 
abuse. The evil reached a limit altogether marvellous, so that 
Pelagianism, in asserting that man was able to attain to a state of 
perfect sanctification, also pretended that the merits of saints and 
martyrs might be applied for the benefit of the church. A particular 
virtue w’as even attached to their intercession. Prayers were addressed 
to them individually ; their help was implored in all the distresses of 
life, and a positive form of idolatry was thus introduced in lieu of the 
humble adoration of the only living and true God. 

• At the same time Pelagianism multiplied the number of rites and 
ceremonies ; for man, supposing that he could, and that he ought, 
by his good works, to render himself worthy of grace, saw nothing 
more proper for the accomplishment of this object than constant acts 
of worship. Tbe ceremonial law was' complicated beyond measure, 
and was very soon held as at least equal in efficacy to the moral law. 
And in this manner the ceremonies of Christians were anew burdened 
with a yoke which had been declared insupportable at the time of the 
apostles.* 

But the system of penitence, naturally flowing out of the scheme 
of Pelagianism, was found most grievously to injure the pure spirit 
of Christianity. In the first instance, penitence was made to consist 
in certain public signs of repentance, which the church had imposed 
on those whom she had excluded from her privileges on account of 
certain acta of scandal, but who^vere desirous of being again received 
within the walls of the sanctuary. 

By degrees, however, penitence was extended to the recognisance 
of every possible sin, even to the most secret faults, and it was 
regarded as a kind of chastisement to which one must of necessity 
submit in order to acquire, through the absolution of the priests, the 
pardon of God. 

Ecclesiastical penitence was in this manner confounded with 
Christian repentance, without which neither justification nor sancti- 
fication could, in this world, be obtained. 

Instead of expecting pardon solely from Christ by means of faith in 
him, remission qf sin was mainly looked for in the direction of the 
church, and in virtue of those works of penance^ to which we have 
referred. 

Much importance was atta^ed to outward symptoms of repentance, 
to the shedding of tears, to fastings, and to mortifications, whilst the 
inward regeneration of the heart was entirely forgotten, although 
therein is constituted the only signs of a true conversion. 

As confession and the works of penance were more easily fulfilled 
than the rooting out of sin or the forsaking of vice, many persons 
ceased their struggle against the lusts of the flesh, and preferred 
the gratification of these desires at the understood expense of certain 
mortifications. 

These works of penance, substituted instead of salvation 
were ^raultipliod in the church from the time of Tertulliap^P^ ^tfie 
period of riie thirteenth century. Fastings were rende^e^^^eratiye. 


. * Aet« of the Apostles, I'O. ^ 
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as well as at times to go barefooted, or to leave off wearing linen, and 
the like, whilst it was farther made obligatory, on occasions, to depart 
from one’s home and country, and to wander towards some distant 
land ; or even to renounce the world altogether, and to enter into 
compact with the monastic state* 

During the eleventh century, there had been joined to all these 
evidences of penitence a system of voluntary scourgings, and this 
system at a later period assumed in Italy, at the time violently 
agitated, the appearance of actual madi^ss. Nobles and bondmen, 
young and old, and even children who had only reached the age of five 
years, went about in couples, by hundreds, by thousands, and by ten?^ 
f)£ thousands, traversing the villages, towns, and cities, without any 
other clothing over them save an apron tied round the middle of the 
body, and paying visits in procession to several churches at the most 
inclement period of the winter season ; and, armed with a whip, they 
flogged” th^nrselves. nfiifiereafuUy, so that the streets resounded with 
the fifbM' of bries and groans which drew tears from the eyes of those 
who heard their lamentations. 


Nevertheless, even before the evil had reached this summit of folly, 
men, oppressed by^ the tyranny of the priest, had long sighed for deli- 
verance. The priests themselves, indeed, had foreseen the necessity 
of providing some remedy for such excess, if they desired to retain the 
influences of their usurped dominion. They, therefore, invented the 
novel system of exchange, distinguished by the name of indulgences. 
They said, « You are unable, « 0 pdhitent sinner !* to accomplish the 
toks which are imposed upon you. Well, then, we, the priests of 
God, and your pastors, we will take upon ourselves these heavy 
benefit of a fast of seven weeks,'’ said Kegino, the 
abbot of Prum, “ there shall be paid, if the applicant be rich, the sum 
of twenty sous ; if he be less rich, ten sous ; and if he be poor, three 
sous; and in the same ratio ^for other things.'”* Some bold remon- 
strances were undoubtedly raised against this method of carrying on 
commercial dealings^ but in vain. ® 

lie pope very soon discovered the many advantages it was possible 
lor him to obtain in the encouragement of this scheme of indulgences. 

X he irrefragable doctor, Alexander de Hales, contaved, during the 
thirteenth centuiy, a kind of doctrine well calculated to render 
permanent this last resource of wealth on behalf of Popery. A 
’VII. declared a belief ih these indulgences an article 

0 iaitb. Jesus Christ, it was said, had done much more than was 
necessary to reconcile men to God. One single drop of his blood had 
proved sufficient for that purpose. But he had shed large quantities 

01 his blooj in order to ensure a sinking fund for the treasury of his 
church, which eternity itself could not suffice to expend. The 

works which they 

still K for their own salvation, havh 

Si The administration and care 
ChSVu^L^Sl,"^ entrusted to the viear of Jeaus 

SuSf sinner, for the 

faults committed after baptism, these merits of Jesus Christ 


\ljibri I>uo de Eooleaiaetlois Discipliiuf. 
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tlie saints, with reference to the measure and q^uantity the sins com- 
mitted by each sinner shall have rendered necessary. Who conld 
dare to call in question a usage which could thus claim for itself an 
origin so holy ? 

With rapid movements, the unheard-of occupation mentioned above 
exhibited its transactions, until these became in a singular degree 
complicated. The philosophers of Alexandria have told us of a fire 
wherein men should be cast to ensure the purification of their nature, 
Many ancient teachers have also admitted the fairness of this idea. 
Borne made a still greaifeer advance in favour of such philosophical 
opinion, and declared it to be a doctrine of her church. The pope, 
by a bull, connected the state of purgatory with the rest of his 
dominions. He resolved that man should, in that state, expiate the 
crimes he had not made atonement for here below, but at the same 
time provided that guilty souls might, by means of indulgences, be 
delivered from the pains of that intermediate state, in which their 
sins must otherwise detain them. Thomas d’Aquin fully exposes this 
absurd notion in his famous “ Summary of Theology.” No art was 
spared to fill the alarmed mind with terror, and horrid descriptions 
were drawn of the torments inflicted by the purifying fire upon those 
who were exposed to its fury. Even in our own day there are still 
to be seen, in many Catholic countries, numerous pictures, hung up in 
churches or public places, wherein poor creatures are depicted in the 
midst of ardent flames, beseeching, with agonized looks, the offer of 
assistance. Who could refuse the^edeeming coin, which, oast into the 
treasury of Borne, was able to purchase the deliverance of a soul from 
so much suffering ? 

A short time after the period we speak of, (most probably by John 
XXII.,) there was invented, in order to regulate the transactions of 
this ghostly traffic, the renowned and scandalous rate-table of indul- 
gences, of which there have been known more than forty editions. 
The least delicate ears would be shocked to listen, were we to repeat 
all the horrors included within the diabolical list. 

The crime of incest was registered, if not known, at the prico of 
five drachms, and if it was known, at the cost of six of the same 
pieces. Murder ,was rated at a certain equivalent, as well as infanti- 
cide, adultery, perjury, robbery, and house-breaking, &c. Oh, shame 
upon Borne I” cries out Cladius d*Esperse, a Boman theologian ; and 
we re-echo. Oh, shame upon hsimanity ! for it is impossible to cast any 
reproach upon Borne which does not fall back upon man himself* 
Borne is but a representation of humanity drawn out in some of. its 
evil passions. We say so for the sake of truth ; we repeat it for the 
sake of justice. 

Boniface VIII., the most bold and ambitious pope after the 
days of Gregory VII., knew how to better the deeds of his pre-* 
decessors 

He published a hull, in the year 1300, by which he announoeA^^ 
the church that, at the commencement of every century, 
who came to Borne should there obtain the privilege , of 
indulgence. From Italy, Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica^ ^ Sp3<in, 

Germany, and Hungary, nay, from every country, flocked to 

Borne. Old people, advanced to the age of seventy years 
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performed the journey, and there were assembled, within the city of 
Rome, in the course of a month, two hundred tliousand pilgrims. 
Every one of these strangers brought with them large offerings of 
money. And the pope and the Romans beheld their coffers filled 
with treasure. 

Yeiy soon Roman avidity reckoned each jubilee to begin at the 
term of fifty, then at the date of thirty-three, and, lastly, at the limits 
of every twenty-five years ; and afterwards, for the greater conveni- 
ence of purchasers, and the larger profits of the treasury, the advan- 
tages, alike of the jubilee and of its iudulgences, were transferred 
from Rome to every other place in Christendom. There was no 
longer any need for individuals to leave their homes. The benefits 
which others had to seek by crossing the Alps could now be procured 
at the door of every house. 

Evil could no farther magnify her hideous form. 

Then the Reformer arose. 

We have seen the fate which attended the principle that ought 
to regulate the history of Christianity. We have, moreover, just 
witnessed the destiny of the principle which equally ought to deter- 
mine the doctrines of that faith : both these principles have, then, 
suffered shipwreck. 

To estabUsh the existence of a mediatorial class between man and 
God, and to cause to be purchased at the cost of works, penance, or 
the price of money, the salvation freely bestowed by God, is the 
design of Popery. * 

To open up to all, through Jesus Christ alone, without the inter- 
vention of any human mediator, without help from that authority 
calling itself the church, a free access to the grand gift of eternal life 
granted by God to man is the purpose of Christianity and the Refor- 
mation. 

Popery is a high wall, raised up by the work of ages, between man 
and God. Should any one desire to overcome the summit o£ 
mrtition," let him pay, or let him suffer, still he shall not have got 
oeyond the vast inclosure. 

The Reformation is the power that has cast down this huge mound — 
that has anew exhibited Christ to man — and that ^jas thus made for 
him a plain path by which he can have access to his Creator, 

Popery strives to place the church between God and man, 

Christianity and the Reformation are destined to bring God and 
man face to face. 

Popery separates them ; the gospel draws them together. 

After having thus traced the history of the fall and annihilation of 
the two grand principles which must ever distinguish the religion of 
God from all the religions of human invention, let us inquire into 
some of the results of this enormous transformation. 

But let us first ascribe a certain degree of honour to the name of 
that church which, during the middle ages, followed the steps of the 
apostles and of the fathers, and which formed the church which was 
predecessor to that of the reformers. The church continued to be 
the church, although in a fallen condition, and, moreover, captive. 
In every circumstance she must be recognised as the best friend of 
man. Her hands were able, although bound, to offer a bldlsing. 
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Many servants of Jesns Christ, who held fast the essential doctrines 
of real Protestants, spread abroad, during these ages, a benevolent 
light ; and, in the most humble monastery or the -most obscure parish, 
there were found poor monks and priests able and willing to solace 
the afflictions of the mourners. The Catholic Church was not iden- 
tified with Popery. The latter acted the part of an oppressor — the 
former suffered as the oppressed. The Reformation, in declaring war 
against the one, became the deliverer of the other ; and yet, it must 
be said, Popery was h^rseff at times — in the Iv'jnds of God, who 
causes good to come out of evil — a useful and necessary check upon 
flie ruthless power and heedless ambition of many princes. 


CHAPTER HI. 


Religion— Belies— Laughters of the Fnssovor— Manners— Corruption— Disorders of the Priests— Disorders of th*. 

Bishops— Disorders of the Popes— A Pamily of tlie Pope— Instruction- Ignorance— Ciceronians. 

We must now consider the state of the church before the Reform- 
ation. 

The people of Christendom no longer expected from a living and 
holy God the gratuitous gift of eternal life. It was therefore neces- 
sary, in order to obtain this blessing, to have recourse to- every means 
that could be invented by an iiftagination as superstitious as it was 
cowardly and terrified. Heaven was crowded with saints and medi- 
ators, who were commissioned to seek this grace. The earth was 
filled with pious works, sacrifices, and practices, and ceremonies that 
were sufficient to merit the godly favour. The following is the pic- 
ture given us of religion at the period we‘ speak of, by a man who 
was long himself a monk, but afterwards became a fellow-labourer 
with Luther, by Myconius. 

‘‘ The sufferings and the merits of Christ were regarded as some 
silly history, or like the fables written by Homer. No question was 
made of the faith by which we can ensure for ourselves the justifica- 
tion of the Saviqur and the inheritance of eternal life. Christ was 
represented as a severe judge, ready to condemn all those who would 
not have recourse to the intercession of saints or to the indulgences of 
the popes. In his stead them were wont to be exhibited as inter- 
cessors, firstly, the Yirgin Mary, in imitation of Diana in Pagan 
worship, and afterwards a list of saints whose number the popes eon- 
tinned to increase without interruption. These mediators only granted 
the assistance of their prayers upon condition of a full observance of 
many orders instituted by them. In this manner it was requisite to 
do, not what God commands in his word, but a great quantity of 
works invented by monks and priests, and which produced a large 
sum. of money, such as the repeating of Ave-Marias, and the pr^if^ 
of St Ursula and St Bridget. It was, moreover, necessary 
and to cry aloud both day and night. There were as 
to which to make pilgrimages as there were mountains, valleys, or 
forests. But it was possible to compensate for these troubles by the 
paynfbnt of money. Thus there were carried to the monasteries and 
to the priests sums of money and every other ^icle possessing'actual 
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value, such as conimoii fowls, geese, ducks, eggs, gum, straw, butter, 
and cheese. Then chants were heard to pierce the air,^ the bells 
were rung, perfumes fill^ the vaults of the sanctuary, sacrifices were 
offered, the kitchens were overstocked, the glasses were hit, and the 
masses terminated and renewed again all these pious uses. The 
bishops did not preach, but they consecrated the priests, the bells, ^ the 
monks, the churches, the chapels, the images, the books, the burying- 
grounds ; and all such employment brought great revenues into the 
common fund. Bones, arms, and feet were preserved in gold and 
silver boxes : they were given to be kissed during the performance of 
mass ; and this practice also secured a handsome profit.^ 

“ All these people maintained that the pope, being in the place of 
God,* could not deceive himself, and they would allow of no contra- 
diction,”t 

In the church of All Saints, at Wittemberg, there were shewn a 
piece of Noah's ark, a little soot proceeding from the furnace of the 
three young men, a hit of wood belonging to the manger in whicli 
Christ lay, hair taken from the heard of the great Christophei’, and 
19,000 other relics of more or less value. At Schaffhausen, there 
was exhibited the mark of the breath of St Joseph, which Nicode- 
mus had received upon his glove. In Wurtemberg there was mot 
a disposer of indulgences retailing his goods, and having his head 
ornamented with a large feather drawn from the wing of the archangel 
Michael, t But we need not go t#a distance in order to find such 
precious treasures. Many retailers of relics went about the country. 
They distributed their merchandise in the various districts, in tho 
mannerdn which at a later period the holy Scriptures have been dealt 
abroad, and brought them to the very houses of the faithful, to imve 
them the expenses and labour of a pilgrimage. These relics were 
exposed ostentatiously in the churches, whilst the retailers spoken 
of were wont to pay a certain sum to the proprietors of 
to give them, moreovea:, so mudi? per cent, iipon profits* , . 

The kingdom in the heavens had been lost 
sight and in its stead men had established upon earth a shameful 
bazar. ^ 

So it was a profane spirit laid hold of the genius of religion^ and 
the most sacred reminiscences of the church, the times that recalled 
the most faithful to meditation and to^ove, were dishonoured by acts 
of buffoonery and profanation whose origin was entirely Pagan. The 
“ laughters of the passover” were fondly cherished in the deeds of the 
church. The festival observed on account of the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ, deserving to be celebrated with joy, every attempt wad 
made in Ike discourses delivered to raise the laughter of the peoplew 
Such pr^chem were quaint enough to sing like the cuckoo and others 
to pant like a goose. One would bring to th® altar a layman dressed 
iu the habit of a monk ; a second would recite the meet indecent 
stories; a third would^ tell the tricks of the apostle St Peter, and, 
among others, the stupid fancy of his having cheated hid landlord In 


* 2 Thess. xi. 4. 

J History of the Reformation, and Seokondorf ’s History of LutheitPaiflm. 
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a public-house, by leaving the reckoning unpaid.* The clergymen of 
inferior rank took the opportunity of turning their superiors into 
ridicule. The temples were, in fact, converted into low places of 
amusement, and the priests were changed into mountebanks. 

If such be a true definition of the religious practices, what must the 
manners of the times have been ? 

No doubt the corruption was not even then universal. Nor must 
this fact be forgotten ; justicg demands, on the contrary, that it should 
bo borne in mind. Theye is seen, indeed, an abundance of piety, of 
j^istice, and of strength, to spring up out of the heart of the Reforma- 
tion. The spontaneous action of the power of God was undoubtedly 
the cause of such a fortunate display. But can it be denied that he 
must have, beforehand, sown the seeds of that new- life in the bosom 
of the church ? W ere we, in the present day, to gather together all 
the instances of immorality, and all the turpitude which are now being 
committed in a single country, the hideous apparition would still, no 
doubt, cxcito our disgust. Nevertheless, it is admitted, the evils of 
that day had a character particularly their own, a generality which 
has not been witnessed since, and especially in the abomin- 
ations which were then found to disgrace the meetings in holy 
places, such as have never been heard of since the days of the Reform- 
ation. 

^ Life had become extinct with the loss of the faith. The good news 
of the gift of eternal life is the f)ower of God proper to regenerate 
the nature of man. Take away the salvation which God has given, 
and you equally extinguish the light of sanctification and of works. 
This was the result accomplished. 

The doctrine and the sale of indulgences were well calculated to 
proveke |;lie coinmission of evil among the members of an ignorant 
people. It is true that, according to the laws of the chu^h, indul- 
gences could only be useful to those who gave promises of self- 
correction, and who fulfilled their declarations. But what good can 
bo expected from a doctrine invented for the purpose of securing 
ample profits ? The disposers of indulgences were naturally tempted, 
in' order to onsur(i,a better custom for the commodity they offered for 
sale, to represent matters in the most favourable light, and in the way 
best fitted to persuade, or even to seduce, the persons anxious to 
receive the coveted privileges. The wise men themselves were 
difiiculled to explain this doctrine of indulgences. And all that the 
multitude comprehended thereof, was the permission granted 
indulge in sin ; whilst the merchants of the license, thus openly sold, 
did not seek too closely to rectify an error so highly advantageous to 
their own interests. 

What disorders must have followed, in a darkened ago, the 
impunity purchased by a sum of money ? What was not to be feezed 
when a small ceutribution towards tbe building of a church 
thought sufficient to guard one against the vengeance of the wo>^d^to 
come ? What hope could be entertained of any amei^idffieni in life 
when there was no longer any communication between, ,4l'ijd and man, 
seeing that man, estranged from God, w}io is the abife fountain of 
life, in such a j^ftate contents himi^lf to movp.dljio^'in the midst of 


* <E(jofonip^. be Risu Pdschftli, 
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indifferent ceremonies and gross practices, surrounded by an atmo- 
sphere laden with the contagion of death ? 

The priests were the first subjects of this corruptive influence. 
From a desire to raise themselves too high, they were exposed to the 
more terrific fall. They had entertained a wish to wrest from God 
one ray of his glory, and to hide it in their own bosoms ; but their 
attempt was made in vain, and they only fostered within their breasts 
a lump of the leaven of corruption covered with the power of evil. 
The annals of the times are oppressed with spandal. In many places 
j)leasure was afforded by the open concubinage practised by many of 
the priests, as married women were thus saved from the wiles of elf- 
rical seducers.* How humiliating were the scenes discovered, under 
such circumstances, in the house of a pastor, t The unhappy being 
supported the mother and the children which she bore him out of the 
revenues of the tithes and alms. His conscience was sorely agitated : 
he blushed before the people, before his domestics, and bef^ore God. 
The mother, fearing lest, in consequence of the death of the priest, she 
might be left completely destitute, was wont to make application for 
payments in advance ; nay, she often committed robbery in her own 
house. Her virtue was lost. Her children continued in her sight a 
living accusation of her guilt. Thus despised by all, she fell into con- 
stant broils and dissipation. And such was the domestic discomfort 
exhibited in the house of the priest. . . . These melancholy 
displays acted as a warning by wlrich the people were wise enough 
to be instructed.^ ^ 

The country districts were equally the theatre of numerous excesses. 
Ine places in which the members of the ecclesiastical body resided 
were often converted into dens of deep debauchery. Cornelius Adrien 
at Bruges, § and the abbot Trinlder at Cappel,|| imitated the man- 
ners of the east : they had in like manner their well-filled harems, 
lany of the priests associated with dissolute ch 

with them at dice, and crowning su^ SntK 
reveB %ith acts of viplence and blasphemy.lT 
. The Couneil of Schaffhausen forbade the clergy to attend the occa- 
sions of pubbeda,ncing, save in oases of a nuptial feast, and also en- 
lorced the relmq[uishment ontheirpart of two kinds 8f arms : the same 
council likewise determining that those clergy who were found fro- 

*?i® clerical gar- 

ments. _ At the archbishop s palace of Mayence, persons belonging to 
the elencal community were found to climb over the waUs during tlio 

disturbance in the hotels and 
public houses, and to break open lockfast places and outer doors, ft In 
several places the priest paid a certain sum to the bishop as a license for 

cohabitation. A German bishop, seated one day at some grand feast 
pub loly declared that, in the course of one year, eleven thousand 

+ wS“i De PraesuUbua Simoniacis. ~~ 
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priests had applied to him for a grant of permission to live in this 
state of illicit intercourse. Erasmus reports the circumstance here 
referred to.* 

And if we ascend still higher in the scale of the hierarchical order, 
we shall espy instances of corruption not less offensive. The digni- 
taries of the church shewed a distinct preference to the tumults of the 
camp over the chantings at the altar ; that is to say, it was consi- 
dered one of the chief qualifications of a bishop to be able, sword in 
hand, to enforce the obedience of all around him. Baldwin, the arch- 
bishop of Tours, as a specimen of this kind of heroism, was seen con- 
tinually at war with his ^neighbours and dependants, besieging their 
castles, whilst he raised up fortifications of self-defence, and seemed 
wholly engrossed with the desire of enlarging his own dominions. A 
certain bishop , of Eichstadt, when he executed justice, was in the 
habit of wearing under his garments a coat of mail at the same time 
that he held in his hand a sword of monstrous size. He was, more- 
over, accustomed to boast that ho defied the assaults of five Bava- 
rians, provided they were content to attack him without any false 
advantage.+ Everywhere the bishops were engaged in perpetual 
wars with the cities under their control. The burgesses of these 
towns demanded freedom in their opex*ations, whilst the bishops were 
anxious to compel them to an observance of absolute obedience. When 
the bishops were fortunate enough to carry the day, they punished 
these instances of insuiTection by sacrificing numerous victims to their 
revenge ; still the flame of revolt kurned vividly at the very moment 
when it was supposed to have l)een choked.*^ And what was the 
spectacle exhibited by the pontifical throne to the times which imme- 
diately preceded the appearance of the Reformation. Rome, it must 
be acknowledged, has seldom displayed a scene so full of shame. 

Roderigo Borgia, after having lived for some time with a Roman 
lady, had continued successively a similar illegitimate connexion with 
a daughter of his former paramour, Roza Yanozza, by whom he had 
five children. Borgia was cardinal at Rome, and an archbishop, 
living publicly with Yanozza, and even maintaining correspondence 
with other females frequenting the churches and hospitals, when 
the death of Innocent YIII. rendered the pontifical chair vacant. 
This crafty cardin?Ll knew how to obtain possession of the empty scat, 
by bribing each one of his own fraternity at their respective prices. 
Four mules loaded with money were seen in broad day to enter within 
the palace gates of the mosr influential of all, namely Cardinal 
Sforza, Borgia was elected pope under the title of Alexander YI., 
and was rejoiced inwardly at the leap he had so dexterously maiie to 
the summit of earthly pleasures. 

The very day he was crowned, the new pope chose his son Cesar, 
a young man of rude and dissipated manners, to the sees of the arch- 
bishop of Yalenoia and bishop of Pampeluna. He afterwards caused 
the marriage of his daughter Lucretia to be celebrated in the Yatioan, 
amidst a profusion of entertainments at which his mistress, Jtdia 
Bella, assisted, and wherein were mingled the performances of lively 
comedies and indecent songs. “ All persons dedicated to the ministry,"' 


* “ anno ad delata undecim millla saccidotam palam concubinariotum.** 
(Erasm. Opp, tom. ix, p. 401.) 
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says an historian,* * * § had clivers mistresses, and every monastery iu the 
capital was made use of as a brothel/' _ Cesar Borgia csiDOuscd the side 
of the Guelphs ^ and when, with their aid, he had annihilated the 
Ghibelinsjhe turned himself against these same Guelphs, and swept them 
from off the face of the earth in their turn. N or w^as ho content to share 
with any one the fruits of so much spoil. In the year 14*97 , Alexander 
YI. gave to his eldest son the dukedom of Benevonto. This newly 
created duke suddenly disappeared. A wood-merchant, resident on 
the banks of the Tiber, George Schiavoni, had seen^ during the night, 
the body of a man thrown into the riv (»' ; hut no report was made 
of the circumstance, as it was one of freq_uent*occurrcnce. The corpse 
of the duke was, however, recovered ; and his brother, Cesar, w^.s 
ascertained to have been the author of his death. t Still this act of 
atrocity did not suffice ; for a brother-in-law having boon likewise 
found to intercept certain ambitious views, Cesar caused him to bo 
struck down on the very stairs of the pontifical palace. The wounded 
man was carried to his apartments streaming with blood. In this 
seclusion, his wife and sister never loft him, and, fearing poison at 
the hands of Cesar, they prepared, with individual diligence, the 
food necessary for bis sustenance. Alexander placed a guard before 
the door of his son-in-law s room ; hut Cesar made a jest of those 
precautions, and as the pope went to visit his kinsman, Cesar said to 
IjUm, What is not done at dinner time will bo done at supper." In 
truth, Cesar one day forced his way into the chamber of the conva- 
lescent patient, drove his wife and sister out of the room, and calling 
for the common hangman, Michilofto, the only person who enjoyed 
the confidence of this monster, he oMged his brother-in-law to bo 
strangled before his face.$ Alexander encouraged about his person 
a favourite of the name of Poroto, whose preference was matter of 
offence to the young duke. The latter, therefore, sought to injure 
the former, and in a chase Peroto strove to hide himself under the 
pontifical mantle by clasping the pope in his arms. Cosary noyeffj^o- 
l^Sy stabbed the victim of his fury, and the hl<^o4 

of the pontiffl§ The pope,” adds th,©.c6#emporary witness 
^ these scenes, loves his son the duke, and stands in great awe of 
him. Cesar was the most handsome and strongest man of his age. 
Six wild bulls were with ease knocked down by the blows of his hand 
during the course of a bull-fight. Every morning there were found in 
the streets of Jtomo the bodies of the people who had been assassin- 
ated in the darkness of the jjrevious %ight. Poison was, moreover, 
destined to complete the destruction of those whom the sword was 
unable to reach. No person dared to move about, or scarcely even 
to breathe in Pome, under an apprehension that their turn to suffer 
ne^t in order. Cesar Borgia was, indeed, the hero of crime. 
The place whereunto iniquity had reached to such a height was the 
thr^e of the Poman pontiffs. When man has delivered himself over 
to the powMT of evi^ithe more he pretends to exalt himselj before 


* Infessura. ‘ 

r-i't fratello Ducha di Q-audia et lo fa bufearuel Tev^te, 
Oapello, ambassador at Rome in 1500 , extracted by Ranke.') " 

zoveS^°(itid!f^’’^^ ' * * feussirlamoglieesoreUa . , 

§ Adeo ii sangue il salto in la faza del papa, (Ibid.) 


estran^qAito 
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God, the more ho thrusts himself down towards the abyss of hell. 
The debauched feasts prepared by the pope, his son Cesar, and his 
daughter Lncretia, within the precincts of the pontifical palace, it is 
impossible to describe, and we cannot think of them without shudder- 
ing at the recollection of their enormity. The impure groves of 
antiquity did not, perhaps, reflect such obscene transgressions. Some 
historians have, in fact, accused Alexander and Lucretia with the 
crime of incest ; but this charge has not been supported by sufficient 
evidence. The pope having, on a particular occasion, prepai’ed some 
poison to be given to a ricl^ cardinal in a small box of preserves, 
which came to be presented at the conclusion of a sumptuous repast, 
t]^e said cardinal received intimation of the design, and hastened to 
persuade the steward to alter the position of the box, which was in 
consequence placed before Alexander himself, who eat of its en- 
venomed contents and died.* “ The whole inhabitants of the town 
hurried to the scene of death, and could not be satisfied enough in 
contemplating the carcass of this dead viper /’t 

Behold the picture of the man who occupied the pontifical chair at 
the commencement of the century in which the Eeformation burst 
forth. 

In such a manner had the clergy forgotten all the respect due alike 
to religion and to themselves. And a strong voice was constrained 
to cry out in audible terms : The ecclesiastical state is set in oppo^ 
sition to God and to his glory. The people are well aware of this 
truth, and their persuasion thereof is but too often shewn in the vast 
number of songs, of proverbs, a#d of jests, made upon the priests, 
which axo in circulation among the common people, as well as the 
accumulation of caricatures of monks and of priests, that are seen 
everywhere traced upon the walls and even upon the faces of playing- 
cards. Every one experiences a feeling of disgust when he perceives, 
or when he hears at a distance, a member of the ecclesiastical order.” 


It is Luther who has thus spoken.f Evil had wended its way intq 
the intricacies of every rank ; a power of error had descended upon 
men ; the corruption of manners kept pace with the corruption of the 
faith ; and a mystery of iniquity had weighed upon the church origin- 
ally subject to the headship of Jesus Christ. 

Another consequence necessarily followed the oblivion into which 
had been cast the fundamental doctrine of the gospel. Ignorance 
of mind was the close companion of the corruption of the heart-, the 
priests having taken into thek hands the distribution of a salvation 
which belonged alone to God, had, as it were, secured for themselves 
the respect of the people. What need was there for them to siufdy 
the holy boefle ? There was no longer any anxiety to hear an explana- 
tion of the Scriptures, but a single desire to obtiin diplomas of indid- 
genoes ; and, under such circumstances, there could he no call upon 
the ministry to exert their talents in the laborious acquisition of 
deep knowledge. 

Jf5?eachers were chosen in the country, says Wimpheliii 
among those miserable creatures who had been previously f 



* E messe la scutola venenata avante il papa. (Sanato.) 
t Gordon-, Tomasi, Infeseuta, Guicciardini, etc. ■ 

X, jia m alj^ Wande, au£ allerley aeddel, Kaxtenspieleit 

Pfaffen, Tind muncli^ maletew (U Epp. ii. 674.) ’ 
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of the ranhi of mendicity, and wto had once been cooks, musicians, 


glooms, or even worse. t .1 

Thigher classes of the clergy were also often pl^inged iti *th^ 
dibte of ignorance. A bishop of Dunfeld* considered himself ha|^ 
to have escaped the learning of Greek and Hebrew. The monks 
averred that all known heresies had proceeded from an acquaintance 
Vrith these languages, and especially from the ^ 

Testament,” said one of these wise men, “ is a book filled with ser- 
pents amkihdfcs; The Greek,” continued he, “ is a new langu^o 
^^ap'&^nfed, and which it is necessary to be well guarded 
^ Ak td Hebrew, my dear brethren, it is certain that all those 
'TOO lean! ffc become Jews in an instant.” Heresbach, the ^ 

Erasmus, a respectable writer, has recorded these words. Th^as 
Lmacer, a learned and celebrated ecclesiastic, had never read the JNew 
Testament. In his last days (in 1524) a copy of that book 
brought to him, but he immediately threw it away from him,^ 
oath, because, upon opening the '^olhme, his eyes had fallen upcfi these 
tet^Hut I say unto you, swear not at all.” Now Lmacer was a 
great swearer. “ Either this is not the gospel, said he, ‘‘ or we are 
not Christians.”!* The Faculty of Theologians at Paris itself 
afraid, at the time we speak of, to declare before Parliament, This 
is what religion will come to, if therein is permitted the study of 

and H^rew.” ' . • 1 1 . ^ 

«WCTiife%%re f(kmd, here and there, among the ecclesiastical body, 
jp^i^sessing a degree of learning it was not with reference tfec 
hdly"writing& of the Hible* The Omeronians of Italy affected a gi^t 
cdntempt for the Bible on account of its style; and priests, wtio 
r^koned themselves as belonging to the church of J esus Christ, l^alns- 
lated the writings of holy men inspired by the Spirit of God into the 
i^le of Yirgil and Homer, in order to render their passages agreeable 
to the ears of the members of good society. Cardinal Bembo, in 
place of Soly Syirit^ wrote the hreath of the celestial zephy^]^ us^^^~ 
1 of putting away sins — appeasing the shades^* 

^ J^*^d of Christ, the Sm 

of Having one day fcuni the respectable Saddle 

occupied in translating the Epistle to the Romans, “ Leave off this 
childishness,” said he to him, such follies do not J!)ecQm6 a serious 
man”J • • 

Such were some of the unhappy consequences which follo^lifefte 
melancholy system at the time oppres^g the Christian religion k^iils 
representation of affairs exhibits, without doubt, alike the corruptfou 
of the church and the necessity of a reformation. To give a vie W of 
these features of the times was the object we proposed to odrs^l 
the events thus far recorded. The vital doctrine ( 
tMiiiy'^lad-^- almost entirely disappeared, and witL thei^H 
the light which equally constitute the real essence oLth©- i 
God,“^ The strength of the body of the church had been^wastedii*^ . 
being was enfeelbled, , exhausted, and laid prostrate, almost without 
existence, upon'the wide field of the world which the Roman empire 
’ acquired. 




pro Rep. Christ. f Muller’s Reliq. tom* ifiv p, 

t Felleri. Mon. ined, p. 400. . « ^ 
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ImperUha'blo Nature of Christianity— Two Laws of God<— Apparent Strength of Bome— Hidden Opposition-* 
Beeline — Triple Opposition — Kings and People— Transronnatlon of the Church — T^e Pope Judged iQ Itail} — 
Biscoyeries of Kings and People — Fredcriclc the Wise— Koderation and Expectation. 

The evils which, at this time afflicted Christendom, superstition, 
incredulity, ignorance, vain speculations, and the corruption of lufan- 
nerSj all of them the natural fruits of man s deceitful heart, were not, 
however, then seen for tho first time upon the earth. They had often 
previously figured in the pages of many people’s histories. They had 
Aaid hold on, especially in the east, divers sorts of religions, which 
had had^ their days of glory. These spiritless religions had yielded 
to the i&xbe of their invaders, and none of them had ever recovered 
their original position, . , ' 

Must Christianity now submit to a similar fate ? Shall shel ter#,* he 
lost like those ancient religions of many nations ? Shall the blow she 
has received at the hands of death be sufficiently heavy to deprive 
her of all life ? Can nothing be done to save her from annihilation ? 
These all-powerful enemies which besiege her native strongholds, and 
which have already destroyed forms of worship, both numerous and 
diversified, shall they he able to take up their ground, withoiiittn- 
tradiotion, upon the ruins of the church of Jesus Christ? ' - 

No ! There is something in Christianity more than was ever found 
in any of the religions of multitudes of people. She does not offer to 
view, like them, a code of cortSin general ideas, mixed up with tr^ 
ditions and fables, destined, sooner or later, to fall under the aa^ulk 
of human reason. She comprehends within herself a fountain ibf 
pur^, truth, filled with facts capable of satisfying the desires of ’ev^ 

^ ^^hile nec^ mind. ^^Cliristianity d^oes not merely ,pro^|^' 

of giving content, and she really supplies all the 
inherent in human nature, ^vhatever may be the degree of intense- 
ness to which they have risen. She is not, in fact, the work of man, 
whose labours fade and disappear; she is the fabric of God, who 
maintains all that he creates, and she holds as a guarantee for her 
duration tho promises of her Divine head. 

It is impossible that human nature can ever raise itself above 
Christianity. And if even for a while the former genius may have 
supposed itself in the ascendant, the latter very soon reappearsi^^ 
frbsh lustre and a new life, as tho only guide to recover 
lost souls : the degenerated hordes of men then return with ^dbur 
peculiarly refreshed towards those ancient truths, simple and power- 
ful, which they had disdained in the hour of their stupefaction. 

Christianity, in truth, exhibits in the face of the sixteenth, fte 
lame regenerating power which she had exercised in the „ 

'^^te:first century. After a lapse of fifteen hundred years, 
found to produce the same effects. In the 
IfcS^mtion, as in the times of Paul and Peter, the ff 
invin’®!!^ force, overthrew immense obstacles. Bfer power 

itiapifesteS its efficacy from the north even among 
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nations the most diversified with roforonco alike to their rnaMOts, 
their character, or the inteUectual developement of their minds. Then, 
as in the times of Stephen and James, the gospel kindled the fire of 
enthusiasm and of sacrifice in nations almost extinct, and animates 
them even to the elevation of martyrdom. i , i 1 1 

In what manner was this vivification of the church and oi the world 

Two^laws were then observable, by which God at all times governs 

In the first place, he prepares, slowly and afar ofi; whatever ho 
wishes to accomplish. He commands ages for the operation of his acM. 

Afterwards, when the time is come, ho produces the greatest 
by force of the smallest means. He thus acts both in nature and in 
history. When he wishes a huge tree to grow, he hides a small seed 
in the earth ; or when he wishes to renew his church, he makes uso 
of the most insignificant instruments to accomplish that which em- 
perors, learned men, and eminent members of the church have feilocl 
to Very soon we will look for and shall find that small grain, 

which a Divine hand threw into the earth at the time of the reform. 
We must, however, first discern and reconnoitre the various ways 
through which God prepared the events of this grand revolution. 

At the. period when the Reformation was ready to burst forth, 
Rome appeared to be in a state of peace and safety. It had been said 
nothiiag was able again to disturb her in the possession of her 
triumphs: many and great were the victories she had won. The 
general councils, those high and low ciambers of catholicity, had been 
subjugated. The Yaudois and the Hussites had been suppressed. Not 
any university, with the exception, perhaps, of that of Paris, which 
sometimes made its voice to be heard at the bidding of its kings, 
expressed a single doubt of tho infallibility of the oracles of Romo. 
Every one seemed to have taken their part of the common power. 
The higher ranks of the clergy preferred granting a tenth part of their 
revenues to a distant chief, and to consume in peace the other nine 
shar^ rather than, to risk the whole income in search of an independ- 
ence which must liave cost* them dear and recompensed them little. 
The lower grades of the clergy, allured by the prospective of some 
brilliant places, which ambition caused them to imagine or to dis- 
cover in the distance, willingly purchased, at the expense of a little 
slavery, the flattering expectations they so fondly cherished. Besides, 
this class of individuals were almost ev^ywhere so oppressed by the 
chiefs of the hierarchy, that they could hardly struggle on under these 
weighty superiors, far less ofiTer to exhibit a courageous bearing, or 
even to maintain their own level. The people bent the knee before 
the Reiman altar ; and even kings, who began secretly to despise the 
bishop of Rome, had not yet dared to raise a hand against that power 
wiiich the age had fenced in with the terrors of sacrilege. 

But, if opposition from without thus appeared slackened, or even 
to have ceased, when tho Reformation burst out, the strength of hos- 
tility had increased within the fabric ; for, if we examine the edifice 
a little closer, we shall discover more than one symptom betokening 
deeay^ and ruin. The general councils, in yielding up their privileges, 
had diffused their principles throughout the church, and carried divi- 
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sioBS into the camp of thoir adversaries. The defenders of the hier- 
archy were divided into two parties — namely, those who supported 
the system of absolute papal domination in imitation of the principles 
of Hildebrand, and those who wished to encourage a papal consti- 
tutional government, offering some guarantees and liberties to the 
churches. 

Nor was this all. In the minds of every party, faith in the infalli- 
bility of the Roman bishop had received a terrible shock. And if no 
voice was found condemning this heresy, it was because every one 
was more anxious to retain alive the feeble sparks of faith that still 
remained. The slightest concussion was dreaded as sufficient to over- 
throw the whole building. Christendom hold in her breath ; but it 
Vas to prevent a disaster, in the middle of which she was afraid of 
perishing. Prom the moment that man trembles to abandon a per- 
suasion long time regarded with veneration, it is a proof that he no 
longer retains the said belief; and he will not he able for any length 
of timo to maintain oven the very appearance he s*eems willing to 
cherish. 

The Reformation had been gradually formed by the providence of 
God, in three different worlds — in the political world, in the 
ecclesiastical world, and in the literary world. Kings and people, 
Christians and theologians, letters and learned men, all alike con^i- 
buted to bring about the revolution of the sixteenth century. Let us 
review this triple line of opposition, terminating -with that of letters, 
which was, perhaps, the most powerful hand in the times that imme- 
diately preceded the Reforinatioji. 

In the first place, with regard to kings and people, Rome had lost 
much of her ancient renown in their eyes. The church was, indeed, 
the primary cause of this relaxed esteem. The errors and superstitions 
which she had introduced into the observances of Christianity, were 
not actually the means of bringing down upon the church a fatal 
reverse. It was, as a matter of course, that Christendom should, be 
placed above the church, as to the subject of intellectual and refigibtis 
dovelopomont, in order to bo able to form a right judgment of the church 
in these respects. But there was an order of things which had its 
origin among the classes of the laity, and it was hero the church had 
come to be judged. She had become terrestrial. That priestly empire 
which ruled the* people, and which could only subsist by means of the 
delusion of its subjects, having for a crown a mere semblance thereof, 
had wholly forgotten the tr^e nature of religion^ and, forsaking all 
thoughts of heaven or its spheres of light and glory, it had plunged 
itself into the vulgar regions of the secular interests^ of trade^me^ 
and princes. Representatives born of the Spirit; the priests had 
changed this high destiny for a closer affinity with the flesh. They 
had abandoned the treasures of the spiritual science and power of tlio 
word, for the brute -force and glitter of the age. 

This state of things had arisen naturally enough. It was, in reality, 
the spiritual order which the church had at first resolved to defend ; 
hut in order to protect this order against the resistance and e^fhjts 
of the people, the church had had recourse to terrestriaj to 

common arms, whose possession a false prudence had her to 

covet. When once the church had accepted of SBch arms. 
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firm. possessed tbat Oliristian virtue which Ood has at all times 
TG(][uired of those who adore his ways. He waited upon God. Ho 
put in practice the wise advice of Gamaliel. If this plan is a work 
of men, it will effect its oicn destruction. If it proceeds from Goth 
you shall not he able to destroy it. (Acts, v. 38.) Affairs,’" said this 
prince to one of the most enlightened men of his time, to Spengler of 
Nuremberg, have reached to such a point, that men can no more do 
anything therein. God alone must actf It is for this reason wo 
place in his powerful hands those great events which are too difficult 
for our management."' Providence acted well in the choice which slier 
made of such a prince to protect her primitive work. 

CHAPTER V.' 

The People— The Empire — Providential Preparations — Peace — ^Impulsion of the Reformation— The Third State— 
]^atiOEieil€haxaGrtei>— Toke of the Pope — State -of the Empire— Opposition to Rome— The Eody of Oltizeisa— Swit- 
zerland — Valour — ^Liberty — Small Cantons— Italy— Obstacles to the Reform — Spain— Obstacles— Portueal— Prance 
—Preparations— Deceitful Hopes— Netherlands— England-Scotland— The North— Russia— Poland— Bohemia — 
Hungary. 

The discoveries made hy the kings had by degrees operated upon 
the people. The better instructed among them began familiarly to 
imbibe the notion that the bishop of Rome was no more than a man, 
and sometimes even a very wicked man. Suspicions were quickly 
entertained of his being, in fact, nc^ more holy than many bisbops ^ 
whose reputation was truly equivocal. The license of the popes 
enraged the feelings of Christendom, and a hatred of the Roman 
name was speedily established in the hearts of all nations.* 

At the same time numerous causes combined to render mote easy 
the emancipation of various countries in the east. Let us for a mo- 
ment attend to what may be considered tbeir condition at the period 
we have here reached. ' ' . . ' 

"^e composed of a confederation of diflfexbnt ^s^^tes, 

wW^ a^nowjedge^ the authon^ of an eihpbrbV as tKbir federal 
head, htt of which each protinbe? exercised in their own territories a 
special sovereignty. The imperial diet^ formed of all the princes or 
sovereign states, performed the duties of the legislati^'e power for the 
whole of this Germanic body. The emperor was charged with tho 
ratifying of the laws, decrees, or resglutions of said assembly, as 
well as entrusted with their application and execution. The seven 
most powerful princes enjoyed, under the title of electors, the privi- 
lege of fixing the imperial crown. 

The nprth of Germany, inhabited chiefly by the ancient Saxon 
race, had' acquired the larger share of liberty. The emperor, exposed 
to constant attacks on the part of the Turks against hiS* hexeditafy 
possessions, was constrained to treat with caution those couxagtebus 
princes and people who were at the time most useful to his interests.' 
Many free towns, in the north, west, or south of the empire, had 
attained, by their commerce, their manufactures, and their labours in 
every department of industry, a high degree of prosperity, as well as, 
it may be said, of individual independence. The powerful house of 
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Austria, whkh held the imperia. crown, restrained under her own 
authority the greater part of the states in the south, and kept a close 
watch over their movements. She was hastening to extend her 
domination over all the empire, or even beyond its bounds, when the 
Reformation came to put a strong fence against such invasions, and 
to succeed in saving the permanency of European independence. 

In the same manner as Judea, or Christianity at her birth, was 
found in the middle of the ancient world, so was Germany now 
situated in the centre of Christendom. She stood forth, in her might, 
%i once before the Netherlands, England, France, Switzerland, Italy, 
Hungary, Bohemia, Poland, Denmark, and the whole compass of 
the north. The heart of Europe wa»s destined to be the source whence 
the principle of life was to emanate, and it was from her pulsations 
the generous blood, able to vivify all the members of this great body, 
was to be transfused throughout every vein and artery. 

The particular constitution which the empire had received, in con- 
formity with the dispensations of Providence, was highly favourable 
to the propagation of new ideas ; for, if Germany had been a mon- 
archy so called, such as France or England, the arbitrary will of the 
sovereign might have proved sufficient to arrest for a long time the 
progress of the gospel. But the empire was a confederation, and 
the truth opposed in one state might be received with favour in 
another. 

The internal peace which Maximilian had just secured for the 
empire was notdess favourable to the cause of tho Reformation. For 
long, the numerous members of the Germanic body had rather engaged 
themselves in deeds of destructive aggression against each other. 
Nothing had been seen but troubles, misunderstandings, and war, 
which Incessantly followed each other in the perpetual renewing of 
disputes among neighbours with their neighbours, towns with towni^ 
and lords with lords. Maximilian had laid a solid basis of public order, 
by the institution of an imperial chamber, elected for the purpose of 
considering and deciding upon the differences existing between the 
various states. The German people now saw, after an experience of so 
much disquietudepand affliction, the appearance of a new era of safety 
and repose. Nevertheless, Germany, at the moment when Luther 
appeared, still exhibited to the observant eye the restlessness which 
agitates the sea after the coStinuance of protracted storms. The 
visible calm was not immovable. Tho first puff of wind might pvov© 
sufficient to raise again the fury of the tempest. We shall see tntoifO 
than one example of this uncertainty. The Reformation, in impress - 
ing upon the Germans an impulsion totally different from all former 
influences, destroyed for ever the ancient causes of agitation. She put 
an end to that system of barbarism which, until then, had domineered 
over their affairs, and bestowed on Europe a renovated scheme M 
action. ■ ‘ 

At the same time, the religion of Jesus Christ bad exercise!^ 
the province of Germany an influence peculiar toherseJ|* 'fl^’1;Mfd 
state had in that country made rapid strides in the intellect 

Ther^ were seen in various districts of the empi^, J^j^ially in the 
free towns, numerous institutions well fitted lo^stiruct this command- 
ing division of the people. The arts w^e found to flourish within 
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the walls of these establishments. And the inhabitants of such dis- 
tricts devoted themselves in safety to the labours of peaceful occupa- 
tions and to , the enjoyment of the amiable relations of social me. 
That’ life became more and more accessible to the influences of en- 
lightened knowledge. It thus, at same time, acquired a con- 
stantly increasing share of consideration and authority. It was not 
the arm of the magistrate, often called to direct its strength in sup- 
port of political exigencies, nor of tho nobles, always the special ad- 
mirers of warlike fame and glory, nor yet of a greedy and ambitious 
race of clergy, eager to cultivate religion as an exclusive property, 
was not such helps as these which were about to establish tlio Refor- 
mation in Germany. The Reformation was destined to be tho busi- 
ness of the citizen, of the people, and of the whole nation. 

The peculiar character of the Germans was, in a high degree, qua- 
lified for the undertaking of a religious Reformation. A false spirit 
of civilization had not enfeebled the national mind. The precious 
seeds which the fear of God sows in the heart of a people had not 
been cast to the winds. Ancient customs and manners had still their 
power to please. There were found then in Germany the same up- 
rightness, fidelity, love of labour, perseverance, ^ and* religious dispo- 
sition, which are still recognised there, and which betokened for tho 
gospel a better hope of success than the light feelings, sophistical, or 
gross, met with among the inhabitants of other districts of our 

Europe. • ^ , x r 

The Germans had received from Rome the grand element ot mo- 
dern civilization, the faith. Cultivation, learning, legislation, every- 
thing save their courage and their arms had come to them from the 
sacerdotal city. Many strong cords had attached henceforth the state of 
Germany to the interests of popedom. The former had become as- a 
prize of spiritual conquest to the latter, and it is well known what 
Rome has always done with her gains of conquest. Those other peo- 
ji%,who,had received possession of the faith and civilization before 
the existence of a Roman pontiff, had continued, in opposition to him, 
in a condition of greater independence. Still the subjection of tlio 
Germans, to which we have referred, only served t^ render the spirit 
of conviction more intrepid at the moment of its happy enfranchise- 
ment, Whenever the eyes of Germany shall be opened to the truth, 
she win cut in pieces the leading strings with which she has been so 
long held captive. The bondage to which she has had to submit will fill 
her with a more ardent desire for deliverance from thraldom, and many 
robust champions of the truth will be seen to rush from that strong 
house of discipline, wherein, for many ages, all her people have been 
confined. 

There was visible, at this date of our history, in Germany some- 
thing that strongly resembled what the politicians of our own day 
have called “ a system of see-saw.” When the bead of the empire 
was of a firm temperament, his authority was seen to rise ; when, on 
the contrary, this head was feeble, the influence and power of the 
princes and electors were evidently in the ascendant. Never were 
these latter potentates more confident in their superiority than in the 
days of Maximilian, at the time of the Reformation^ ^nd tb? head 
having taken part against the Reformation, it ^ay easily be judged 
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how favourable that circumstance was for the propagation of the 
gospel. 

Moreover, Germany had fallen iuto that mood which Rome, in 
derision, called “the patience of the Germans.” That people had, 
in truth, displayed a marked degree of patience, ever since the days 
of Louis of Bavaria. From that period the emperors had laid down 
their arms, and the tiara had been placed without contradiction above 
the crown of the Cesars. But the battle had only succeeded in 
shifting its ground. It had* just descended a few steps lower in the 
ranks of society. The same struggles, of which the emperors and 
popes had given an example to the world, were very soon renewed 
in miniature, in every town of Germany, between the bishops and the 
magistrates. The citizens had taken up the glove which had been 
allowed to fall on the ground by the chiefs of the empire. So soon 
as the year 1329, the citizens of Frankfort upon the Oder had made 
a bold resistance against the encroachments of all their superior 
ecclesiastics. Excommunicated for having remained faithful to the 
Margrave Louis, they had continued for twenty-eight years deprived 
of the rites of the mass, of baptism, marriage, or a consecrated bury- 
iug-place. At the time of the return of the monks and priests, they 
had laughed at these things as if they had constituted the performance 
of a farce or comedy, A melancholy extravagance, no doubt, but 
of which the clergy had themselves been the primary cause. At 
the epoch of the Reformation, Jlie opposition between the magis- 
trates and the ecclesiastics had grown to a great height. At every 
instant the temporal privileges and pretensions of the clergy had caused 
between these two governing bodies many disagreements and skir- 
mishes. 

But it was not only among the burgomasters, the councillors, and 
the secretaries of towns, that Rome and the clergy met with constant 
adversaries. About the time we treat of, the passion of resistance was 
fermenting in the minds of the people. This angry feeling had already 
burst forth in 1502 in the countries of the Rhine, and the peasantry, 
enraged at the weight of the yoke placed on their shoulders by their 
ecclesiastical sovereigns, had formed then among themselves an alli- 
ance, which was Called the Poor-Alliance. 

Thus, throughout the whole range of society, from top to bottom, 
a murmuring sound was heard^ indicative of the gathering thunder 
that was so soon about to rend the social atmosphere. Germany 
appeared ripe for the accomplishment of those deeds entrusted to the 
vindication of the sixteenth century. Providence, in its progressive 
march, had made all things ready, and those very passions which 
God condemns were rendered subservient, undep his all-powerful 
hand, to the fulfilment of his own designs. 

Let us contemplate the condition of the other co-operative races. 

Thirteen small republics, situated with their allies in the centre oC 
Europe, amidst many mountains, which, as it were, constituted 
citadels, comprehended in their subjects a race of people i^prffy 
simple and courageous. Who would have gone to seek in ^wsom 
of these obscure valleys the men whom God had chosen ^’to^ be, along 
with the sons of Germany, the liberators of the churdi ? Who could 
have believed that some petty unknown towns, scarcely removed 
♦ 4 
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from a state of barbarism, Mddeu behind hills almost inaccessible, at 
the extreme limits of lakes whose names were unknown to the 
authors of history, should acquire, in regard to Christianity, a renown 
more brilliant than that of Jerusalem, Antioch, Ephesus, Corinth, or 
Eonio ? Nevertheless thus had it pleased the will of hint who com- 
mands a piece of earth to be moistened with rain, whilst another 
portion of ground, on which no rain has fallen, is loft in parched 

aridity."^ - . . . r n i 

Many other circumstances seemed not dess inauspicious for the aa- 
vancement of the cause of the Reformation in the heart of the Helvetic 
populations. For if in the abodes of monarchy the opposition qf 
power was to he dreaded, the precipitation of the people presented 
obstacles as great in the dwelling-places of democracy. 

But Switzerland had also undergone a system of training. She 
was like a wild tree,. generous in its nature, which had been fostered 
in the depth of the valley, in order, by the usual ingraftment, to 
secure from it the produce of much valuable fruit. Providence had 
engendered in the breast of this new people principles of ^ courage, of 
inilcpendence, and of liberty, destined to unfold all their grandeur 
whenever the hour of contest with Rome should arrive. The pope 
had bestowed on the Swiss the title of Protectors of the Liberty of the 
Church. But that hardy people had construed the meaning of ^ this 
denomination in a sense altogether different from the notions of the 
pontiff. If Swiss soldiers were found to guard the person of the 
pope within the precincts of the ancient capitol, the citizens of Swit- 
zerland, within the confiaes of the Alps, protected with assiduity their 
own religious freedom, alike against the attempts of the pope and of 
the clergy. The right of applying to a foreign jurisdiction was there 
denied the members of the ecclesiastical body. The Letter of the 
Priests,” (Pfaffenbrief, 1370,) was, in reality, an earnest protestation 
of Swiss liberty against the abuses and the authority of the clergy. 
Zurich particularly distinguished itself among those states by -its 
CWiigeQus opposition to the pretensions of Rome. Geneva., situated 
at the other extremity of Switzerland, carried on an eager struggle 
with its bishop. These two towns most remarkably displayed their 
bravery, when compared with others, in the grand competition we 
liave undertaken to describe. 

But if the Helvetic towns, open to every source of improvement, 
were likely to be early drawn into tRe vortex of reform, the same 
expectations could not be cherished with respect to the people dwell- 
^ ing among the mountains. The light of instruction had not pene- 
trated their high defences. These cantons, the founders of Swiss 
liberty, proud of the part they had played in the great battle of inde- 
pendence, were not disposed to imitate readily their younger brethren 
of the plain. Wherefore seek to alter the faith wherein they had 
emancipated themselves from the thraldom of Austria, and whoso 
altars had been raised to consecrate every place of their happy 
triumphs ? Their priests were the only enlightened guides to whom 
they could refer; their worship and their festivals offered a pleasing 
diversion to the monotony of their tranquil lives, and invaded ^itn 
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agreeable sounds the silence of their calm retreats. They remained 
firm against the approaches of religious innovations. 

In passing over the Alps, we find ourselves on the grounds of that 
Italy which was, in the eyes of the greater number, the holy land of 
Christendom. To what quarter could Europe look for the welfare 
of the church if it were not to Italy, if it were not, in fact, to Rome ? 
That power which, one by one, had placed upon the pontifical chair so 
many diverse characters, might it not one day be found to settle thereon 
a pontiff who should become'an instrument of blessing for the heri- 
tage of the Lord ? Were all hopes to be lost in the recollection of the 
j^ntiffs, were there not bishops, or councils, who might be expected 
to reform the church ? Nothing good can como out of Nazareth, 
but only from Jerusalem, but only from Rome,* . . . Such may 

have been the thoughts of men but God thought otherwise. He 
said — Let he that is filthy^ he filthy still ; and he left Italy to her 
iniquities. That land of ancient glory was by turns a prey to intes- 
-tino wars and foreign invasions. The intrigues of politics, the 
violence of factions, the practice of arms seemed to be the sole duty 
of the inhabitants, and appeared to banish for long from the soil a 
knowledge of the gospel and its peace. 

Besides, Italy thus crushed, broken to pieces, and without a pur- 
pose, exhibited a body ill fitted to receive a common impulsion. 
Each frontier was a new barrier against the progress of the truth. 

And if the truth was destined 4^0 come from the north, how could 
the Italians, with a taste so refined, and a system of social life so 
exquisite in their own eyes, be capable of shewing such condescen- 
sion as to receive anything from the barbarous Germans ? Could 
the minds of men, disposed to admire the elegance of a song of har- 
monious measure more than the majesty and simplicity of the Scrip- 
tures, be considered an advantageous soil for the reception of the 
word of God ? A false civilization is, of all the various conditions of 
men, the one most repugnant to the views of the gospel. 

In short, however these things may be, Rome continued the Rome 
of Italy. Not only did the temporal power of the popes induce the 
various Italian parties to seek, at whatever cost, their alliance and 
favour^ but the universal dominion of Rome offered even more advan- 
tages to the avarice and vanity of the other ultramontane states. 
From the moment that the res^ of the world undertook to emancipate 
itself from the slavery of Rome, Italy would have again become 
Italy j the domestic quarrels of that country would not have conn^ 
tenanced any foreign system of aggression, and a blow struck at the 
head of the Peninsular family would have been enough to reanimate 
immediately those affections and common interests so long left to 
slumber. 

The Reformation, therefore, had little chance of success in th©' 
direction we have been speaking of. Nevertheless there were foundyi 
on the other side of the mountains, some souls ready to receif# 
gospel light, so that Italy was not entirely disinherited^^ ' ' ^ 

Spain possessed what Staly wanted, namely, a peopfe ai^ous in 
their disposition, which was noble and of a religious At all 
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times, the said people had reckoned among their clerical body men of 
piety and learning, and they were sufficiently far removed from Rome 
to escape with ease the servitude of the Roman yoke. There are few 
nations wherein one mighthavemore reasonably looked for a renovation 
of that primitive Christianity which Spain had most likely received 
from Saint Paul himself. And yet Spain has not risen to her level 
among nations. She has been destined to shew forth the force of 
these words of Divine wisdom *— first shall he last. Various cir- 
cumstances contributed to the accomplishment of this sad destiny. 

Spain, in her isolated position, far removed from the confines 
Germany, could only experience very indistinct concussions of the 
great earthquake which so violently shook the empire. She had, 
moreover, set her heai’t upon treasures veiy different from those 
recommended by the word of God, at the time, to the attention of 
nations. The new world had veiled from her sight the view of an 
eternal world. Another land altogether modern, and which appeared 
to be covered with silver and gold, excited all her hopes and admira- 
tion. An ardent desire to become rich had not left room in the spirit 
of Spain for more noble thoughts- A powerful clergy, having at 
their command the disposal alike of scaffolds and of wealth, ruled 
over the inhabitants of the Peninsula The Spaniard willingly yielded 
to his priest a servile obedience, who, relieving him from all spiritual 
concern, left him at liberty to deliver himself over to the indulgence 
of his passions, and to follow afte# the ways of riches in the^ dis- 
coveries of new continents. Victorious over the Moors, the Spaniards 
had, at the cost of the most noble blood, cast down the crescent from 
the walls of Grenada and many other cities, and erected in its stead 
the cross of Jesus Christ. This great zeal for the cause of Christian- 
ity, which should have created the most lively hopes of good for 
the reform, turned in spirit against the truth, Must not Catholic 
Spain, which had overcome infidelity, equally oppose the grievance of 
heresy? Must not those who had driven Mahomet beyond the 
boundaries of their lovely country, be willing to allow Luther to 
enter therein ? Strange ! Their kings exhibited greater contradic- 
tions than this : they armed fleets against the progress of the Reform- 
ation ; they set out, with the object of defeating its purpose, to seek 
for war in Holland and in England. But these attacks only served 
to strengthen the forces of the assaultedguations ; and their power very 
soon crushed Spain to the ground. Thus these Catholic regions, lost 
by their opposition to the Reformation, that very temporal prosperity 
which had been the primary cause of their rejecting the spiritual 
liberty of the gospel. Nevertheless the inhabitants who dwelt beyond 
the Pyrenees were a generous and brave people. Many of their noble 
children, with the same ardour, but with more knowledge than those 
who had emancipated their race from the iron fetters of the Arabs, 
came afterwards to place the offering of their lives upon the funeral 
piles of the Inquisition. 

The case was. much the same in Portugal as in Spain. Emmanuel 
the Happy had secured for Portugal a golden age,” which must 
have rendered that country little disposed to renounce those things 
the go^el forbids us to cherish. The Portuguese nation, thfo^ng 
all their care upon the recently discovered regions of the Eastern 
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Indies and tlie Brazils, turned their back upon Europe and the 
Reformation.* 

Few countries could have appeared better qualified than France to 
have received with approbation the evangelical doctrines. The whole 
force of the spiritual and intellectual life of the middle ages may be 
said to have been concentrated within her boundaries. It had been 
said that the highways of knowledge were all repaired in that country 
for a grand manifestation of the truth. Men of very opposite opinions, 
and whose influence was understood to have swayed most efficaciously 
the sentiments of the French people, were openly seen to recognise 
Ihe spirit of the Reformation. St Bernard had manifested proofs of 
that faith of the heart, of that inward piety, which forms the most 
beautiful trait of the character of the reform. Abelard had carried 
into the study of theology that rational principle which, incapable of 
constructing that which is true, is powerful in destroying that which 
is false. Among numerous pretended heretics the flame of the word 
of God had been revived in many of the French provinces. The 
University of Paris had set itself in opposition to the church, and 
was not afraid of any coming contest. At the beginning of the 
fifteenth century the Clemangis and the Gersons had spoken out their 
sentiments with boldness. The pragmatic sanction had been a grand 
act of independence, and might well have constituted the palladium 
of Gallican liberty. The French nobility, too, so strong in numbers, 
so jealous of their pre-eminence, and who, at that period, had just 
beheld their privileges gradually wrested from them in order to aug- 
ment the royal authority, might have felt inclined to countenance a 
religious revolution, which might have restored them a share of the 
independence they had so lately lost. The people, also, were of a 
lively and intelligent disposition, susceptible of generous emotions, 
and must, therefore, have been at least as accessible as any others to 
the introduction of the truth. It appeared as if the Reformation in 
these countries should have proved the full-grown birth that was to 
follow the long labour of several centuries. But the chariot of France, 
which, for so many generations, appeared to career in the same course, 
bi'iskly turned round at sight of the reform, and set out in a direction 
the very opposije to its former route. Such was the will of him who 
guides alike the nations and their chiefs. The prince who, at the 
moment, sat upon the car and managed the reins of government, and 
who, as a lover of learning, seemed, in the crowd of Catholic chiefs, 
as the best fitted to second the reform, suddenly directed the views of 
his people into another line of pursuit. The good symptoms witnessed 
throughout the course of many ages were deceptive, and the sudden 
relapse threw France back upon the ambition and fanaticism of her 
kings. False wishes deprived this country gf her legitimate rights. 
Perhaps, had she received the gospel, she might have become too 
powerful. God had determined to make use of the feeblest nations, 
and of people who were yet unknown to the world, for the de^s|- 
taries of the truth. France, after having been almost ^o^ed, 
finally accepted of the Roman Catholic faith. The 
thrown into the balance made it incline towards the fflde bf Ronae. 
Alas ! another carnal weapon ; such instruments in the l^dsoi the 
reformed would have caused the loss of the Refbm&tion. Those who 
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are conversant with the practices of the aword are apt to forget the 
exercises of prayer. It is by the blood of her confessors^ and not by 
that of her adveraarieSj the gospel ensures her triumphs. 

The Netherlands were, at the times under review, one of the most 
flourishing countries of Europe. There was there seen a people of 
industrious habits, enlightened by the frequent intercourse they held 
with several parts of the world, and full of courage, eminently adapted 
to the defence of their independence, their privileges, and their liberty. 
Placed at the entrances of Germany, thefNetherlands must have early 
heard the sounds of the approaching Reformation. Two portions, 
q^uite distinct from each other, composed these provinces. The on^) 
farthest to the south, glutted with riches, yielded up the cause of tho 
Reformation. How was it possible that all these manufactories, 
raised to the highest state of perfection ; hovj was it possible that 
this immense commerce by sea and land ; how could BrugeSj that 
grand mart for the merchandise of the north, or Antwerp, the queen 
of commercial cities, be expected to enter into a long and bloody 
struggle upon questions of faith ? On the contrary, the more northern 
provinces, defended by their heights on the coast, the sea itself, and 
many inland waters, and yet more strongly by the simplicity of their 
manners, and the resolution to lose all rather than the possession of the 
gospel, "not only secured their freedom, their privileges, and their faith, 
but even acquired a larger share of independence and a glorious nation- 
^ality. England appeared at the time we treat of little likely to realize 
the hopes she has since actively main1®*ined. Driven back from tho con- 
tinent where she had long laboured to conquer Prance, she had begun 
to cast her eyes upon the ocean, as towards a kingdom most deserving 
the real efforts of her conquest, and whose inheritance was specially 
reserved for her possession. Converted by the occurrence of two 
conquests to Christianity, the first under the attacks of the ancient 
Britons, the second under the triumphs of the Anglo-Saxons, England 
then most devoutly paid to Rome the annual contribution of St Peter^s 
pence. Nevertheless this country was reserved for higher destinies. 
Mistress of the ocean, and present as it were at once in every part of 
the globe, she was prepared to become one day, with a people whose 
home was on the sea, the hand of God for spreading the seed of tho 
-^T^SrdTof life over the surface alike of the most distant islands and the 
most extended continents. Already certain circumstances had formed 
a prelude to these high destinies. Some^reat lights had formerly been 
seen to burn within the provinces of the British isles, and a living 
spark of these fires was still extant. A crowd of foreigners, as 
artists, merchants, and tradesmen, had 'come to Britain from the 
Netherlands, Germany, and even some other countries, and filled her 
cities and her sea-ports with a new race of inhabitants. The newly- 
adopted religipus opinions were thus easily and promptly conveyed 
across the channel. Lastly, England was at the time governed by a. 
king, a capricious prince, who, endowed with some learning and 
much courage, was wont every moment to change the current of his 
thoughts and projects, and to turn from one side to another, according 
^ the dictates of his violent passions might at the instant direct. It 
18 possible that one of the contradictory acts of Henry yilLjnav 
have given a favourable impulse to the cause of reform 
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Scotland was, at this date^ fiercely agitated with the spirit of 
party. Her king was only five years old, and her regent was a 
queen of lofty ambition, who, with an influential clergy, over-ruled, 
in every sense, this brave nation. Nevertheless Scotland, at an early 
day, asserted a high rank among the nations who had espoused the 
side of the Reformation. 

The three kingdoms of the north, Denmark, Sweden, and Nor- 
way, were then united under one common sceptre. Their people 
rude, and lovers of war, appeared little qualified for taking an inte- 
rest in the doctrines of love and peace. Still, on account of their 
sledded energy, they were perhaps better disposed than the people of 
the south to receive the force of the evangelic doctrines. But wholly 
the children of warriors and of pirates, they upheld this semblance 
too much in the character of belligerants in a Protestant cause, which, 
at a later period, they manfully defended with their swords. 

Russia, pushed as it were to the extremity of Europe, had but 
little intercourse or affinity with the other states of this quarter of the 
globe. Besides, she was wedded to the Greek communion. And the 
Reformation, which was completed in the church of the west, exer- 
cised but little or no influence over the affairs of the church of the 
east. 

Poland was in a condition offering good hopes for the cause of 
reform. The neighbourhood of the Christians of Bohemia and 
Moravia had disposed Poland to receive gratefully the evangelic 
impulse which her vicinity to®Germany must have speedily com- 
municated to her people. As early as the year 1500, the nobles of 
Higher Poland had demanded the cup for the people, while enforcing 
their return to the usages of the primitive church. The liberty enjoyed 
by the citizens of her towns, the independence of her lords, had con- 
stituted Poland a land of sure refuge for many Christians who had, in 
their own country, suffered the evils of persecution. The truth thus 
brought into the country was received with joy by a great number of 
its inhabitants. In our own day, Poland is one of the countries 
where the fewest confessors are to be found. 

The flame of the Reformation which, for long, had burned in 
Bohemia, had, in that country, been almost extinguished in a flood of 
blood. Still precious ruins were torn from the carnage, and even 
permitted to subsist until the day arrived that was so brilliantly 
illumined by Huss. • 

Hungary had been torn to pieces by intestine wars, under the 
government of princes devoid alike of character and of ex^MOfice, 
who had, by an attack upon Austria, finished the lot of their people, 
by conferring on that powerful house an inheritance in the rights of 
their crown. 

Such was the condition of Europe at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, a century destined to accomplish a transformation of mi^fy 
consequences in the general body of Christian society. " 
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We have taken particular notice of the condition of nations and of 
princes, and we now pass on to a revie^^ of the preparations for the 
reform which are to be found in the schools of theology and in the 
church. ^ 

. The singular system of theology which had been established in the 
church must have powerfully contributed to open the eyes of the now 
generation. Composed for an age of darkened intelligence, and as if 
it were destined to subsist for ever, that system must have been out- 
stripped and destroyed in every part, as soon as the ago had reached 
a state of consistent maturity. And so it really happened. The 
popes had continued to add so much here and so much there to the 
doctrines of Christianity. They had, however, only changed or taken 
away such parts as could not agree with the perfection of their hier- 
archy ; that which did not interfere with their plans might be left to 
await the construction of a new order of things. There were, at same 
time, some true doctrines to he found in the body of this system, such 
as those of redemption, and the power of the Spirit of God, of which 
able theologians, had there appearec^any of that class in those days, 
could have made excellent use for tho purpose of combating, or 
even overturning, all the others. The pure gold mixed among tho 
vile lead in the treasures of the Vatican was sufficient to have led to 


an easy discovery of every fraud. It is, no doubt, true, that if any 
hardy opponent had dared to make the experiment, the crucible of 
Eome would have been made to reject the pure ore along with the 
base metal. But this very condemnation would only have served to 
render the chaos more desperate. 

Great was the void of sound doctrine, and the pretended unity of 
method was nothing more than a vast heaj) of disorder. At Eome 
there had been established the doctrines of the court ^nd the doctrines 
of the church. The faith avowed in the metropolis was different from 
the faith acknowledged in the provinces. There were, in short, tho 
separate faiths believed in by princes, bjr the people, and by religious 
orders. In these creeds were distinguished the opinions of such a 
^ district, of such a doctor, or of such a monk. 

The truth, in order to pass at rest the season when Eome had thus 
oppi^ed Its spirit under an iron yoke, had imitated the doings of 
the insect which forms a covering of chrysalis with its produce 
wherpm to repose until the storms of winter have passed. And 
strange to tell the matter adopted by that divine truth to accomplisli 
of Its preservation was composed of the divinity schools so 
These industrious artiLs in £ 
S t themselves to unravel all the complications 

ideas, and out of tLese huge bodies of 
it would have 

been difficult for the most talented of their contemporimes t« Save 
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discovered the truth in its native purity. It may be considered 
a pity for the insect, full of life and often sparkling with the most 
beautiful colours, to shut itself up, as if dead, within its dark shell ; 
but this concealment, in fact, secures for it the recovery of a new 
existence. And so it was in the case of the truth. If, in the days 
of lier power, the interested and darkened politics of Rome had met 
the truth completely uncovered, they would have crushed her to death, 
or at least have attempted to do so. Disguised, however, as she was 
by the theologians of the times, under subtilities and distinctions with- 
out end, the popes either dil not perceive her presence, or concluded 
that, in such a condition, it was impossible for her to injure their cause. 
They, therefore, took both the workmen and their work under their 
protection. But the spring-time might come, when the hidden truth 
would disclose her upright figure, and would throw to a distance the 
shreds of her temporary screen ; and having assumed, in her seeming 
grave, fresh vigour, she would be seen, on the day of her return to 
life, to bear the palm of victory over Rome and all its errors. This 
spring-time did, in reality, arrive. At the moment when the silly 
absurdities of the divinity schools were, one after another, becoming 
unmasked by the efibrts of able men, and were exposed to the ridi- 
cule of the new generation, the truth burst through its trammels in 
all the loveliness of youth and beauty. 

It was not, at same time, the writings of the schools of divinity 
alone which constituted the strong evidence now afforded to the sim- 
plicity of the truth. Christiani4y had, likewise, everywhere infused 
a part of her spirit into the life of the people. The church of Christ 
was a building cast to the ground ; but in overthrowing this lofty pile 
a part of the living rock on which it was originally founded was 
gathered from the ruins. Several institutions, established during the 
prosperous days of the church, were still in existence, and could not 
fail to engender, in the souls of many believers, a love of evangelical 
truths, in opposition to the preference shewn for the dominant super- 
stitions of the ago. Inspired men, the ancient teachers of the church, 
whoso writings were deposited in several libraries, still sent forth, 
hero and thei’c, a solitary warning. This still small voice, it may be 
hoped, was listened to in silence by more than one attentive ear. 
Christiana, lot us not doubt, for how sweet is the thought, were liv- 
ing indeed like brothers and sisters within the walls of these monas- 
teries, where little else %vas ^pen to common observation save the 
vileness of hypocrisy and dissipation. 

The church had fallen because the grand doctrine of justifipatioB 
by faith in the Saviour had been erased from her statutes. It was, 
therefore, necessary that this doctrine should be restored, iu order to 
ensure the reconstruction of a true church. From the moment this 
fundamental truth should be re-established in the districts of ChrjS:- 
tendom, all those errors in faith and practice which had usurped its 
place, all that multitude of saints^ of works of piety, of penance,^ of 
masses, and of indulgences, &c., must vanish from the sight of , "the 
world* So soon as one mediator and one sacrifice alone is ajothow- 
ledged, all other mediators and all other sacrifices of necessity dis- 
appear. This article of justification,” says a man who may be con- 
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sidered as enlightened on the subject,* “ is that which creates the 
church, nourishes it, edifies it, preserves it, and defends it. No 
person is fitted to give good instruction in the church, nor to resist 
with success one of its adversaries, who does not remain attached to 
this truth*” This is,” adds the writer from whom wo quote these 
lines, in making allusion to the first prophecy, ‘‘this is the heel 
which bruises the head of the Serpent.” 

God, who prepared his own work, raised up, in every period of 
every age, a long list of witnesses to^ the truth. But that very 
truth to which these generous men gave witness, was not revealed to 
themselves in a manner perfectly distinct, or, at least, they were 
acquainted with the method of exposing it in a light sufficiently 
clear. Incapable of finishing the work, they were the means by 
which preparation was made for its accomplishment. We must 
allow, however, that if they were not ready for the work, neither 
was the work ready for them* The measure was not yet full ; the 
different ages had not yet fulfilled the part allotted to them ; the 
need of a positive remedy was nob yet in general sufficiently felt. 

Scarcely had Rome usurped the sovereign power when a fierce 
opposition was formed against her authority, which lasted throughout 
the course of the middle ages. 

The archbishop Cladius of Turin, in the ninth century ; Peter of 
Bruges, his pupil Henry, Arnold of Brescia, in the twelfth century, 
in Prance and in Italy, strove to re-establish the worship of God in 
spirit and in truth ; hut for the most part they sought to fix this 
adoration too much in the mere absence of images and extei’ior 
practices* 

The mystics, who have existed in almost every age, observing in 
silence the holiness of heart, uprightness of life, and a peaceable 
communion with God, were struck with sadness and horror at sight 
of the desolations of the church. They carefully abstained from any 
participation iu the quarrels of the schools or in useless discussions, 
amidst whose turmoils the exercises of true piety had been forgotten. 
The object of these mystics was to turn men from the vain mechanism 
of outward worship, from the noise and splendour of ceremonies, in 
order to^ lead them to that fond repose of a soul that looks for all 
its happiness in God, This purpose could not be pursued without 
offending, at every step, the pride of accredited opinions, or without 
uncovering the plague-spots of the chtirch. But still these mystics 
did not experience an unclouded conviction of the doctrine of justifi- 
cation through faith. 

Much superior to the mystics, of whom we have been speaking, in 
purity of doctrine, were the Vaudois, who also formed a long chain 
of witnesses to the truth. Men more free iu mind than the rest of 
the church, appear, from the most remote ages, to have dwelt on the 
tops of the Alps of Piedmont. Their number was increased and their 
doctrine was purified by the disciples of Yaldo. From the .height 
01 their mountains, these Vaudois protested, during a long series of 
sjges, against the superstitions of Rome.t “ They contested for the 
living hope whic h they have in God through Christ — ^for regeneration 

* Luther to Brentius. t Nobla Leffon* 
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and the renewal of the inner man by faith, hope, and charity — for 
the merits of Jesus Christ, and the all-sufBciency of his grace and 
justice."* 

Neyertheless that radical truth of the justification of the sinner — this 
capital doctrine, which ought to stand forth in the very centre of all 
their doctrines like Mont Blanc from the bosom of the Alps — did not 
boldly enough distinguish the structure of their system. The head of 
the hill was not sufficiently elevated. 

Peter Vaud or Yaldo, a rich merchant in Lyons, (1170,) disposed 
of all his wealth, and gave it to the poor. He appeared, as well as 
Ms friends, to have experienced a desire to establish in his lifetime 
the perfection of primitive Christianity, He began thus, as it were, 
to cultivate the branches, and not the roots, of the tree. Never- 
theless, his witness is powerful, because he appeals therein to the 
Scriptures and they shake the Roman hierarchy at the mainstone of its 
foundations. 

Wickliff appeared in England in 1 360, and there made an appeal 
from the pope to the word of God ; but the real inward disorder of 
the body of the church only seemed in his eyes as one of the nume- 
rous symptoms of her malady. 

John Huss raised his voice in Bohemia a hundred years before 
Luther offered to speak in Saxony. He appeared to have dipped 
deeper than his predecessors into the real essence of Christian truth. 
He bogs of Christ to grant lym the grace whereby he might be 
enabled to glory in nothing save in his cross and in the inappre- 
ciable shame of his sufferings. But this witness attacks leas the 
errors of the Roman church than the scandalous lives of its clergy. 
Still he was, if we may so speak, the John Baptist of the Re- 
formation. The flames which rose from his funeral pile kindled 
in the church a fire that, through dense darkness, spread a distinct 
light, whose influences were not readily extinguished. 

John Huss did more than we have said ; for, from the bottom of 
his dungeon, he sent forth to the world words of prophetic import. 
He foresaw the imminent need of an absolute Reformation in the 
affairs of the church. 

So soon as flie period when, driven from Prague, he had been 
obliged to wander an outcast among the fields of Bohemia, where 
an immense crowd, anxious Jo listen to his words, had followed his 
stops, he began to declare ; ‘‘ The wicked have commenced by pre- 
paring for the gooset perfidious nets ; but if even the goose, which 
is no more than a domestic bird, a peaceable creature, and whose’ 
flight carries it but a short way into the air, has nevertheless broke 
through their meshes, other birds, whose flight will bear them boldly 
towards the heavens, will yet break through them with much more force. 
Instead of a silly goose, the truth will hereafter send forth eagles 
and falcons with piercing looks." J The reformers fulfilled the ^r|- 
dietion of these words. ^ . 

And when this venerable priest had been called by orde^ 
mund before the council of Constance, when he had been wowh into 

* Treatise at .Aarfcichrist, a contemporary of the Nobla f + Huse signi- 

fies ffoose in the Bohemian language. f Epist# Jf*, Mute^Mmapore Anathematia 
Scriptae. * 
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prison^ the cliapol of IBotlilGliGiii, whoro had boen amiouncod tho 
gospel, and the future triumphs of Christ, occupied his attention more 
than his own defence. One night the holy martyr believed that he saw, 
from the floor of his dungeon, the pictures of Jesus Christ which he 
had caused to be drawn upon the walls of his oratory defaced by the 
pope and by bishops. This dream gave him much sorrow ; but next 
day he beheld several painters occupied in retracing their images in 
yet greater numbers and additional brightness. This work done, the 
painters, surrounded by a crowd of people cried out, ‘^Lot the popes and 
bishops come now, they shall hot again be able to efface these pictures.** 

And many people were rejoiced in Bethlehem, and me, too, anidj^g 
the rest,*’ adds John Huss. “ Occupy yourself rather with tho sub- 
ject of your defence than with dreams,** said one of his faithful friends, 
the Chevalier de Chlum, to whom Huss had communicated his dream. 

I am not a dreamer,** replied Huss j “ but I hold this for certain, 
that the image of Christ shall never be obliterated. They have 
wished to destroy it ; but it will be engraven anew in the hearts of 
men by many preachers far more worthy than me. The nation that 
loves Christ will rejoice in it. And I, awakening from among the 
dead, and rising, so to speak, from the tomb, will leap with excessive 
joy."*’" 

A century passed away, and the torch of the gospel, lightened by 
the reformers, cheered, in reality, the sight of many nations, who 
rejoiced in its illumination. 

But it is not only among those wl^om the church of Romo regards 
as her adversaries that a promise of life is made known in the course 
of the ages we have referred to. The Roman Catholic church herself, 
be it said for our own comfort, reckons among her members a host of 
witnesses to the truth. The original structure has been consumed ; 
but a generous fire still burns under its ashes, and lively sparks are 
seen from time to time to flash amidst the rubbish. 

It is an error to believe that Christianity had no e:datence up to 
the time of the Reformation, save under the forms of the Roman 
Catholic religion, and that thus a ^vision of the church had merely 
put on the garb of Protestant forms and ceremonies. 

Among the teachers who lived before the sixteenth century, a 
great number no doubt displayed a preference for the system which 
the council of Trent published in the year 1562 ; but several of these 
teachers likewise inclined towards th^ doctrines professed at Augs- 
burg in 1530 by a body of Protestants, and the majority, most likely, 
wavered between those two extreme 2)oints. 

Anselm of Canterbury declared the essence of Christianity to exist 
in the doctrines of the incarnation and expiation ;t and in a pam- 
phlet in which he teaches the sinner how to die, he says to the expiring 
mortal, Look alone to the merits of Jesus -Christ.’* Saint Bernard 
proclaims with a loud voice the mystery of redemption. “ If mv 
faults come from another,** says he, “wherefore shall not my justice also 
be granted to me ? Certainly it is better for me that it should be 
given me, than if it had been bom in me.’^f Several schoolmen, and, 


•T Concilii Seriptae. f Cur DeUs homo ? 

mihi tutior donato quam innata. (De Errorihiig Ahclardi, cap. 6.) 
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at a later period, the chancellor Geraon, attack with energy many 
errors and abuses of the church. 

But let us muse especially upon those thousands of obscure indivi- 
duals, unknown to the world, who have nevertheless possessed the 
true spirit of the life of Christ. 

A monk called Arnold! offered up every day in his silent cell this 
fervent prayer : “ 0 my Lord Jesus Christ \ I believe that thou art 
alone my redemption and my righteousness.*'* 

A pious bishop of Ba&il, jOhristopher de Utenheim, had his name 
written upon a picture painted on glass, which is still at Basil, and 
^ound this device, which he desired to have constantly before his eyes 
— My hope is the cross of Christ ; I seek for grace and not for 
works.'*+ 

A poor Carthusian friar, brother Martin, composed an affecting 
confession, in which he said, 0 God, most merciful ! I know that 
I cannot be saved, or satisfy thy justice, otherwise than through the 
merits, the guiltless passion, and the death of thy well-beloved Son 

Holy Jesus ! all my salvation is in thy hands. Thou 

canst not turn away from me the cords of thy love ; for thou hast 
created me, hast formed me, and hast redeemed me. Thou hast writ- 
ten my name in iron letters, with unbounded mercy, and in a manner 
which cannot be effaced, upon thy side, thy hands, and thy feet,” &c., 
&c. The good friar then placed his confession in a wooden box, and 
hid this box in a hole which he had made in the wall of his cell.J 
The genuine piety of brother Martin would never have been known, 
had not his box been found on the 21st of December 1776, at the 
pulling down of an old suit of rooms which had formed part of the 
convent of the Carthusian friars at Basil. How many convents have 
concealed the like treasure ? 

But these holy men only possessed on their own behalf the spirit of 
this impassioned faith, and had not the gift of communicating its 
benefits to others. Living in seclusion, they could avouch more or 
less the sentiment shut up in his box by the good brother Martin : 
“ si hcBc prcedicta confiteri non possim lingua^ conjiteor tamen 
corde et scripto” “ If I cannot confess these things with the tongue, 
I do confess them at least with the pen and from the heart.” The 
word of truth was in the secret recesses of many pious souls; but, to use 
an expression found in the gospel, it had not “ free course” in the world. 

At the same time, if the do^rine of salvation was not always boldly 
. confessed, there was, at all events, no great fear evinced,^ even in the 
bosom of the church of Rome, of declaiming openly against the dis- 
honour shewn this doctrine in many of the then existing abuses. 

Scarcely had the councils of Constance and Basil, in which Huss 
and his pupils had been condemned, terminated their meetings, when 
that noble list of witnesses against Rome, which we have signalized, 
was again commenced with yet greater vigour. Many men of liberal 
minds, disgusted with the abominations of Popery, rose up, 

■ •' 
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* ^redo q[uod tu, mi Domine Jesu Christe, solus es mea justitia efcro^lewptio,’’ 
etc. (Leibnitz, Script. Brunsw., iii. 396.) f Spes mea mux Cmsti *, gra- 

tiam, non opera quaero.” + Sciens posse me aliter noiv fi^ilvari, el tihi aatis- 
faoeie nisi “ per meritum,” etc. (See, for these quotation# and others of a similar 
kind, Flacius, Catal, Test. Veritatis; Wolfii Lect.’ M^iionabiles ; Muller’s Beli- 
quien, Ssc. &c.) 
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prophets of the Old Testament, and, like them, sent forth^ terrible 
denunciations of wo ; but they equally shared the fate of their proto- 
types, and their blood was seen to redden the platforms of the scaf- 
fold, or their ashes to float through the air from the furnaces of the 
malignant pile. 

Thomas Conecte, a Carmelite, made his appearance in Flanders. 
He declared “ the practice of abominations in Borne, that the church 
stood in need of reformation, and that, in observing the worship of 
God^ it was not necessary to fear the excopmShnications of the pope/' -' 
Flanders listened to these words with enthusiasm, and Borne burned 
the body of the man who uttered them in 1432, whilst his oontempo^^, 
raxies exclaimed that God had taken him to heaven.t 

Andre, the archbishop of Crayn, and a cardinal, finding himself at 
Borne as ambassador from the emperor, is horror-struck upon dis- 
covering that the papal sanctity in which he had so devoutly believed 
was no more than a fable ; and, in his simplicity, he addresses to 
Se;^tus lYf certain evangelical representations. These are answered 
in terms pf derision and with acts of persecution, 

He next desires (1482) to assemble in Basil a new council. “ The 
whole church universal,” cried he, “ is shaken with divisions, here- 
sies, crimes, vices, injustice, and errors and evils innumerable, so that 
it is ready to be swallowed up in the ravenous abyss of condemna- 
tion. It is for these reasons we recommend the calling together of a 
general council for the reformation of the Catholic faith and for the 
amendment of manners/’^ Oast inti prison at Basil, the archbishop 
of Crayn died within the dungeon of a jail, Tho inquisitor who 
first accused this worthy man, namely, Henry Institoris, pronounced 
tho following extraordinary words The whole world cries and 
seeks for a council, hut there is no human power which is able to 
reform the church by means of a council. The Most High will find 
out another method, which is unknown to us at present, although it 
should be at hand, and by that means the church shall be led back to^ 
her primitive, condition.”§ This remarkable prophecy, spoken by a 
member of the inquisition, at the very period when Luther was bom, 
forms the most complete apology for the Beformation. 

The dominican, Jerome Savonarola, soon after hie entrance into 
the order at Bologna, in 1475, delivered himself over to the constant 
practices of prayer, fastings, and mortifications, and was wont to cry 
out, 0 thou who art good, in thy kintiness teach me thy justice.” || 
Translated afterwards to Florence in 1489, he preached energetically^ 
ms voice was commanding, his countenance animated, and his action 
of a fascinating description, “ It is necessary,” he exclaimed, to 
renew the church !” And he professed the grand principle which 
can alone restore life to the church. God,” said ho, forgives men 
their sms, and justifies them in mercy. For as many as there are 
just men upon the earth, as much is there compassion in heaven ; 
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because no person can be saved by their works. No 
in himself, and if in the presence of God we were to inqmr/S£^ 
every just creature, Have you been saved by your own strength ? the 
whole assembly would cry out with one voice, Not unto us. Lord, 
but to thy name be all the glory ! It is for this reason, 0 God ! I 
ask thy pity, and do not bring before thee my justice ; but when 
through grace thou justifieth me, then thy justice is mine, for grace is 
the justice of God. As long, O man, as thou doest not believe, thou 
art, on account of sin, deprived of grace. O God ! save me by thy 
justice, that is to say, in thy Son, who alone is found just among 
n*en In this manner the grand and holy doctrine of justification 
through faith rejoiced the heart of Savonarola. In vain the presi- 
dents of the churches set themselves in opposition to him ;t he knew 
that the oracles of God are over and above the visible church, and 
that they must be preached, with her or without her, or even in spite 
of her. My,” cried he, “ far away from Babylon,” and it is Homo 
he intends to distinguish by that name. Very soon Rome replied to 
the challenge after its own fashion. In 1497, the scandalous 
Alexander VI. issued a pope's brief against Savonarola, and in 1498 
torture and the stake were called upon to do justice on the reformer. 

The grey friar, John Vitraire of Tour nay, whose monastic spirit 
did not appear to be of a very high order, placed himself, neverthe- 
less, in strong opposition to the corruptions of the church. “ It 
would be far better,” said he,t ‘‘ to cut the throat of his child than to 
rear him in a religion not refofined. If your rector, or any other 
priest, should keep a woman in their houses, you ought to go into 
their dwellings, and, by force, carry away the woman, or otherwise 
forcibly eject her from the house. Are there any who make certain 
prayers to the Virgin Mary, in order that, at the hour of deaths they 
may be able to behold the Virgin Mary? You shall see the devil, 
not tlie Virgin Mary.” A retraction of these expressions was 
demanded from the monk, and Vitraire yielded to the order in 1498. 

John Laillier, teacher of Sorbonne, rose up in 1484 against the 
tyrannical domination of the hierarchy. Every member of the eccle- 
siastical body,” said ho, has received from Christ equal power. 
The Roman church is not the head of the other churches. You ought 
to keep the commandments of God and of the apostles ; and, with 
regard to the commandments of all its bishops and other lords of the 
church, .... as much worfli as the chafiT, they have destroyed the 
church with their nonsense.”§ The priests of the easterri church 
commit no offence in becoming married men, and I therefore beiibv© 
that we should be^alike blameless in the western church were we 
also to enter into the state of matrimony. Since the days of St 
, Sylvester, the Roman church has no longer been the church of 
Christ, but a church of the state and of money. Belief has no more 
been given to the legends of the saints than to the chronicles of 
France.^* - 

* Medit^^tiones in Psalmos; Prediche sopra U Salmo, Qaam 
Sermonel iupra Archam Noe, etc. T Inter onrne? vero pe^e^fefes, potis- 

tfimuin Eccleejlae praesides.. (Batesius, p. 118.) If D’Ar|Sntf|j^ Oollcctio Judi- 
ciorum de Novis Errorihus, ii. p. 340. § Ibidem. 
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John de Wessalia, a teacher of theology in Erfurt, a man of strong 
mind and quick perceptions, attacks the errors upon which the hier- 
archy rests, and declares the Holy Scriptures to be the only ground 
of faith. “ It is not religion (that is to say the monastic state) 
which saves you,” said he to a number of monks, but the grace of 
God. God has opened from all eternity a book in which ho Inis 
written the names of all his elect. Whoever has not his name writ- 
ten therein shall not find it so throughout eternity ; and whoever is 
registered in that book shall never seeohis name eflfaced therefrom. 
It is by the grace of God alone the elect are saved. Ho whom God 
wishes to save by giving him this grace shall bo saved, although tiH 
the priests in the world should desire to condemn or excommunicato 
him. And he whom God wishes to condemn, although all wore 
equally anxious to save him, shall nevertheless experience condemna- 
tion.* With what assurance have the successors of the apostles 
ordained not what Christ has prescribed in his holy writings, but 
what they have themselves imagined, carried away as they have been 
by a thirst for gold or the eagerness to command ? I despise the 
pope, the church, and the councils, but I admire Jesus Christ.” 

essalia arrived by degrees at- the height of these convictions, coux*a- 
geously maintained them in an open manner from his pulpit, and 
^terwards entered into friendly connexions with the envoys of the 
Hussites. M eakened by the pressure of age and the exhaustion of 
disease, bending over the support of a staff, this courageous old man 
appeared, with a trembling step, before the inquisition, and was left 
T t dungeons of^hat institution in the year 1482. 
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himself afterwards entirely over to him who loves him, and attri- 
butes nothing to himself, since he knows that out of his own funds he 
has nothing to give.* ^ The sheep must distinguish the things given 
him to eat, and avoid poisonous food, even although offered by 
the shepherd himself. The people ought to follow the pastors in the 
pasture-ground, but when it is no longer in the pasture-ground they 
lead them, they are no more pastors; and thus, since they are 
beyond their province, the people are no longer bound to obey their 
call Nothing v 70 rka more efficaciously for the destruction of the 
church than a corrupted body of clergy. Every Christian, even the 
least advanced and the most simple, is constrained to resist those who 
Afould destroy the church.t It is not necessary to fulfil the precepts 
of the prelates or teachers beyond the limits prescribed by St Paul, 
(1 Thess. V. 21 ;) that is to say, in so far as, sitting in the seat of 
Moses, they speak according to the words of Moses. We are the 
servants of God and not of the pope, as it is said, ^ Tkou shall wor-- 
ship the Lord thy God^ and him only shall thou serm.' The Holy- 
Spirit has promised to strengthen, to vivify, to preserve, and to 
increase the unity of the church, and he will not leave the church to 
the care of the pontiff of Rome, who often takes no care of it. Nor 
does the mere sex prevent a woman, even if she be faithful and 
prudent, and have the spirit of charity spread abroad in her heart, 
from feeling, judging, approving, and resolving, by a judgment which 
God ratifies.'* ' 

Thus in proportion as the approach of the Reformation draws near, 
the testimonies to the truth are in number multiplied. It might, 
indeed, be affirmed that the church was anxious to shew that the 
Reformation had an existence within its heart before the appearance 
of Luther ; and that Protestantism was born in the church on the 
very same day that the seed of Papery was seen to take root therein, 
in the same manner as in the political world conservative principles 
have always displayed their front from the moment that either the 
despotism of the great or the turmoils of the factious have dared to 
protrude their hideous forms. Protestantism was sometimes even 
more ‘powerful than Popery during the course of the ages which pre- 
ceded the Reformation, w hat opposition could Rome possibly offer 
to the evidence of all those witnesses we have just now contemplated, 
at the very time they were proclaiming such truths throughout so 
many districts of the Christian empire ? 

^ But, in addition to all this, ft must be observed that the Reforma-' 
tion had not only seeds sown in the hearts of Christian teachers, but 
also in the spirits of the people. The doctrines of Wiekliff, issuihg 
from the colleges of Oxford had spread rapidly over the whole 
extent of Christendom, and had secured adherents in Bavaria, 
Swabia, Franconia, and Prussia. In Bohemia, from the abode of 
discord and open war, there had at last sprung up a peaceful and 
Christian community, who re-established an institution of the primi- 
■ 2 :^' 

totus, et propensus in eum quern amat, a quo credit, oun i^ j^pt:. 
epndit, juatificatur, nihil sibi ipsi tribuit, qiii scit nihil habere ex 
nit. Pasgionis; cap. xlvi. Opera, p. 553.) f Nemo magis Eoel^l^ destruit, 
quam cormptus clerus. Oestruentibus Ecelesiam omnes Ohri^m® tenentur 
resistrft. (Do Potestate Eccles. Op. p. 769.) ' ' 
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-tiv® cliurcli, wherein bold testimony was given to the grand principle 
of gospel controversy, that “ Christ himself is the rock upon whioh 
the church is built, and not Peter or his successors.” Belonging 
equally to the Germanic and Egyptian races, ^ these simple Christians 
had sent out missionaries into the heart of difierent nations who spoke 
their languages, in order to gain over, without tumult, proselytes to 
their own opinions. Nicholas Kuss, having received two visits from 
these missionaries at Rosfcoch, began, in 1511, to preach publicly 
against the pope.* 

Circumstances of this description arl well worthy of our observa- 
tion. "When wisdom from above will utter with a yet stronger voice 
her warnings, there shall be everywhere many intelligent beings and 
fond hearts ready to listen to her admonitions. When the sower, who 
has not ceased to wander over the territories of the church, will begin 
to engage in another and more extended season, ho shall find the 
earth prepared to receive the good seed. When the trumpet which 
Ihe angel of the covenant has not ceased to blow shall resound with a 
loudel blast, many will prepare themselves for the battle. 

Already the church feels confident that the hour of contest is near 
at hand. If more than one philosopher has been allowed to foretell, 
in one way or another, during the course of the last century, the revo- 
lution which was about to signalize its close, shall we express astoniah- 
ment because several teachers have equally prognosticated at the end 
of the fifteenth century the remarkable Reformation which then 
hastened to renew the condition o^the church ? 

The provincial of the Augustin friars, Andric Proles, who for nearly 
half a century presided over the members of that body, and who, with 
indomitable courage, maintained among his order the doctrines of 
St Augustin, joined again with his brethren in the convent of Him- 
melspforte, near to Wernigerode, was wont suddenly to pause while 
reading the word of God, and addressing himself to the monks, he 
would say to them — “ Brethren, you hear the testimony of the Holy 
Scriptures ! they declare that through grace we are all what we are, 
and that through it alone we have all that we have. Whence then 
can proceed so much '^darkness and so many horrible superstitions? 

^ ^ , 0 bxethreu 1 Christianity has need of a great and 

bold Reformation, and even now I see its hardy •approach." Then 
the monks would cry out — “ Wherefore do you not yourself begin 
this daring Reformation, and set yonjself in opposition to such a host 
of errors V “ You see, 0 my brethren 1" the aged provincial would 
reply, “ that I am laden with years and infirm of body, and that I 
possess not, the knowledge, the talents, and the eloquence necessary ^ 
to ensure success in an undertaking so momentous ; but God will 
up a hero, who, by his age, his strength, his talents, his know- 
ledge, his genius, and his eloquence, will deservedly occupy the first 
place. He will begin the Reformation, he will resist the wickedness 
of error, and God will give him a courage fitted to defy the forces of 
the great.”t An old monk from Himmelspforte, who had frequently 
heard these words spoken, has repeated them to Flacius. And it was 


* Wolfii Lect. Memorab.,ii. p. 27. t Rxcitabit DominuB beromlMta 

Yiribus. . . . fFJacii Catal. TeBtium Veritatis, p, 843.) « 
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from among the brotherhood of the very order of which he was pro- 
vincial the Christian hero announced by Proles was destined to 
appear. 

A monk named John Hilten, living in the convent of the Grey ■ 
friars at Isenach, in Thuringia, was much given to stu<ty. He studied 
with great attention the prophecies of Daniel and the Revelations to 
St John; he even wrote a commentary on these hooks, and con- 
demned the most flagrant abuses of the monastic life. The monks, 
irritated at the exposures thus published against them, cast Hilten 
into prison. His advanced age, and the filthiness of his dungeon, 
caused him to fall into a dangerous sickness, and he requested to see 
the brother guardian. Scarcely had this functionary entered the cell, 
when, without listening to the complaints of the prisoner, in the 
violence of passion he began to censure severely the doctrine advanced 
by the invalid, which was in opposition, adds the report, to the modes 
of cooking patronized by the monks. Then the friar^ forgetting his 
malady, and drawing a deep sigh, said, I bear your insults quietly 
for the love of Christ, for I have said nothing which can disturb the 
monastic state, and I have done no more than condemn the most 
notable abuses. But^* continued he, (according to the report given us 
by Melancthon in his Apology for the Confession of Faith of Augs~ 
hurg^) ^^there^ill come another time^ the year of our Lord om thousand 
five hundred <md sixteen^ that year will destroy you^ andyou shall 
not he able to resist its power** John Hilten, who had declared the 
end of the world as fixed for the ^ear 1651, had not so far deceived 
himself with regard to the year in which the future reformer was to 
appear. This distinguished man was very soon afterwards horn at a 
short distance from the prison of Hilten ; and the former began his 
studies in the very town of Isenach wherein the latter monk had 
been a prisoner, whilst the enterprise of the Reformation was publicly 
entered upon only one year later than the time predicted by the 
worthy friar. 
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It has been seen in what mdihner princes and people, the actual 
members of the church, and learned theologians, have togetheir 
laboured, each in their own sphere, to prepare the work the sixt^^lith 
century was destined so soon to discover. But the Reformation 'w'h‘s 
appointed to receive assistance from a source additional to those already 
mentioned, namely, from letters. 

The human mind was in a state of active progression. This fact 
alone was sufficient to ensure its emancipation from erroi*. Let 
a sniall seed fall near the foundation of an old waU, and the 
it grows, will serye to hasten the decay of its neighbour. , . 

The pohtiflT of Rome had constituted himself the gnardfefinm .4he 
people, and the superiority of his understand ing had r^d^ed the 

* Aliufl quidem veniet . . , (Apologia Conf. Aug. Monasticit.) 
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task easy to him. For long he had considered them as in a state of 
minority ; hut now they seek to escape from his surveillance in every 
quarter. This venerable guardianship, which had its origin in those 
principles of eternal life and civilization which Rome had communi- 
cated to barbarous nations, could no longer be exercised without 
opposition to its authority, A formidable adversary had placed him- 
self over against this despotism in order to control its deeds. The 
natural tendency of the human mind to unfold its own energies, to 
examine and to learn, had formed thQ body of the new force here 
alluded to. The eyes of men's minds were, in short, opened, and 
they demanded explanations of every object from their long-respected 
conductor, under whose guidance they had heretofore journeyed *ou 
in the path of life without framing a single question, whilst these 
eyes were shut to the light of reason. The term of infancy had been 
passed over by the people of regenerated Europe, and the age of 
manhood had commenced. To that native simplicity which is dis- 
posed; to believe all it hears, had succeeded a curious inquiring spirit, 
an impatient reasoning, that desires earnestly to know the real con- 
dition of affairs. It was asked with what design God had spoken to 
the world, and whether it was true that men possessed the right of 
themselves to establish mediators between God and their brethren. 

One thing alone was able to save the church ; namely, to raise itself 
in understanding yet higher above the people. To proceed merely 
on a level with their acquirements was not a sufficient defence. But 
the church, on the contrary, foundiJierself in a state of evident inferi- 
ority with the attainments of the people. She had begun to descend 
at the very time they had begun to ascend. When mankind in general 
begin to raise their views towards the fields of knowledge, the priest- 
hood finds itself absorbed in the terrestrial pursuits of human inter- 
ests. ^ This is, in fact, a phenomenon which has often been vividly 
exhibited in history. The wings of the eaglet have grown strong, 
and no one has possessed sufficient stretch of arm to prevent himr^Mi 
continuing his upward fiight. ' 

It was in Italy that the human mind first shook off the fetters of 
thraldom. 

The divinity school or romantic poetry had njver reigned there 
without hindrance. A recollection of antiquity had always remained 
in Italy. These recollections were much invigorated in their energies 
towards the conclusion of the middle ages, and very soon communi- 
cated to the minds of men an impulsion altogether peculiar. 

As early as the fourteenth century, Dante and Petrarch restored 
to their honours the ancient poets of Rome, at the same time that the 
former^ places in his infernal regions the most powerful popes, the 
latter implores with earnestness for the restitution of the primi- 
tive constitution of the church. At the beginning of the fifteenth 
^ntury, John Ravenna taught with success the Latin writings at 
Padua and Florence, and Ohrysoloras expounded the fine genius of 
Greece at Florence and Pavia. ^ 

Whilst the light was thus in Europe escaping from the dungeon 
darkness in which it had been shut up, the east also despatched 
towards the west fresh glimmerings of learning. The stands^ of 
Usmanlis, nlanted in 1453 upon the walls of Constantinopfe, had 
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caused the dispersion of the learned niOn of that city ; and these 
scholars had carried with them into Italy the writings of Greece. 
The torch of the,, ancients communicated light to the extinguished 
spirits that had for so many centuries lain in a torpid state* George 
de Trebisond, Argyropolos, Bessarion, Lascaris, Chalcondylas, and 
many others filled the west with their love of Greece and of her most 
exalted geniuses. The patriotism of Italy was thereby excited, and 
there appeared in Italy a great number of the literati, among whom 
were particularly distinguished the names of Gasparino, Aurispa, 
Poggio, Yalla, who also used strenuous endeavours to reclaim the 
honours of Roman antiquity. There was now produced an extra- 
ofdinary blaze of intellectual light, and Rome could not avoid being, 
in consequence, thrown into a deep shadow. 

The passion for antiquity, which was exasperated by many mere 
scholars^ was sufficient to shake the most noble minds in their attach- 
ment to the church ; for “ no one can serve two masters." At the 
same time the studies to which most attention was paid placed at 
the disposition of the learned many subjects completely new, alto- 
gether unknown to the divinity schools, whereby the knowledge 
possessed by the church might be easily criticised. Discovering in the 
Bible much more than in the works of theologians, the beauties of 
style which had ravished the mind in their studies of classic authors, 
the scholars were wholly inclined to place the Bible above the 
writings of the teachers. These scholars reformed the taste in litera- 
ture, and thus made preparations rfor the Reformation of the faith. 

It is true that literature vehemently asserted that her science ha.d 
no connexion with the tenets of belief held by the church, whilst at 
the same time its votaries were eager in their attacks upon the 
divinity schools, decidedly before the assaults of the reformers, and 
strove to turn into ridicule the barbarisms of these schools and their 
“ Teutons,” who had so lifelessly lived.* Some of these scholars had 
even proclaimed a belief in the doctrines of the gospel, and had 
challenged some of the opinions most fondly cherished by Rome, 
Even now Dante, while adhering faithfully to Roman doctrines, had 
declared himself in favour of the power of faith, very much in the 
manner contended for by the reformers. It is the true faith,” he 
has said, “ which entitles us to become citizens of heaven. t Faith, 
according to the doctrines of the gospel, is the principle of life ; it is 
the spark that, always increasing, becomes a living flame, and shines 
within our souls like the star in the heavens. Without faith there 
are neither good works nor honest conduct which can be of any 
service to us. Plowever great the bulk of sin may be, the arms of 
divine grace are larger still, and they embrace aU those who turn 
unto God.J The soul is not lost through the anathemas of the pontiff, 
and eternal charity may still reach the soul so long as hope is left to 
burn.§ From God alone proceeds our righteousness, through faith.” 
And speaking of the church, Dante cries out — 0 my bark 1 ho^jjj^ 

* Qni ne viventea quidem vivebant. (Polit, Ep. ix. 3.) t Farad. 

, , ;J: Orribil fwron li peccati miei ; , 

Ma la bonta innnita ha si gran braccia 
‘ , Che prende cio che si revolve a lei. (Purgator. iiL 
§ Per lor maladizion si non si perde. 

• Chencmpossa tomar I’etemo amore, - 

Kentre one la speranza ha fior del verde ? (Ibid. 134-136.) 
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£lJed thou art 1 O Constantine ! what a great evil has not been engen- 
dered, I do not saj bj your conversion, but By that offering which 
the rich father then received from you !” 

At a later period, Laurentius Valla applies to the opinions of the 
church the test proved by the study of antiquity ; he denies the 
authenticity of the correspondence between Christ and King Abgarus ; 
he rejects the tradition respecting the formation of the types of the 
apostles i and he saps the foundations on which rest the pretended 
heritage the popes have claimed to hold/rom Constantino/^ 

But whilst this grand intellectual light, kindled by the study of 
antiquity during the course of the fifteenth century, was well calcu- 
lated to destroy error, it was wholly powerless as a means of edifica- 
tion. It is neither to Homer nor to Virgil that the honour of saving 
the church can be honestly attributed. The revival of learning, ol’ 
science, or of arts, was not the principle that animated the Reforma- 
tion.^ The Paganism of poetry, in rushing along the territories of 
Italy^ rather served to confirm the Paganism of the heart. The scep- 
ticism taught in the school of Aristotle, and the contempt of every- 
thing which did not belong to the science of philology, seized upon a 
large share of the works of literature, and fostered an incredulity 
which, while feigning to yield submission to the church, attacked at 
the same moment the most important truths of religion. Peter Pom- 
pmatius, the most famous representative of this impious tendency, 
inculcated, at Bologna and Padua, this doctrine— that the immortality 
of the soul and the ways of providence are problems in philosophy.t 
John Francis Pic, nephew to Pic of la Mirandola, spoke of a pope 
who did not believe in God and of another who^ having acknow- 
ledged to one of hie fxiends his disbelief in the immortalitT of the 
soul, appesjed after his death, in the night-time, to this same friend, 
and said to him “ Oh ! the eternal fire that now consumes my fiesh 
makes me too sensibly feel the immortality of that soul which, in my 
opinion, should have died with the body 1” Such an anecdote recalls 
to memo^ the remarkable words addressed, as it has been afiSimed, 
by k.eo X. td his secretary Bembo— « the whole host of heaven 
knows well of what utility has been to ns and onr order this samo 

fable of Jesus Christ.”§ A multitude of unmeaning 

superstitions were happily refuted ; but in their ste^ was estabHshed 
an inoreduhty full of disdainful and scornful mirth. To larnrh at 
eveiything, even at subjects the most important and holy, bemime 
kZ? mark of a strong mind. Nothing more was 

beheld in the principles of religion than a proper means for rightly 

exclaimed Erasmus, in fsie, 

flrSly J^ired!" 

nf DO doubt, seen at this time, equally as at the conclusion 

i e and as in onr 

ge, after the fooleries of the last century, a new Platonic philosonhv 

to t’lo dense cloud of this impudent incredulity LS 

t^steve, like the philosophy at present in e^itence/to inS the 
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minds of men with some respect for the principles of Christ-ianity^ and 
to rekindle, in their hearts the deep feelings of religion. The Medicis 
supported in Florence these efforts of Platonic philosophy. But never 
shall a philosophical religion be found of a consistency fitted to regen- 
erate the church and the world. Haughty in its nature, disdaining 
the preaching of the cross, and pretending to see in the Christian 
maxims nothing beyond the representations of figures and types, 
incomprehensible to the majority of mankind, this sort of philosophy 
cannot fail to lose itself in the fire of a mystic enthusiasm, and will 
always be alike powerless in the work of reformation or of salvation. 
• What must, then, have happened had not the true spirit of 
Christianity reappeared in the world, and had not this faith filled 
anew the hearts of the people with all its vigour and holiness ? The 
Reformation came to save religion, and along with her the very 
existence of society. Had the church of Rome relished at heart the 
furtherance of the glory of God and the prosperity of the people, she 
would have joined in the work of the Reformation with joy. But of 
what value were such views in the mind of a Leo X. ? 

Nevertheless a flaming torch of intellectual fire could not be kindled 
in Italy without shedding abroad beyond the Alps a portion of its 
light. The affairs of the church had caused a continual communica- 
tion to he maintained between the Peninsula and the other parts of 
Christendom. These uncimlizednations were very soonmade conscious 
of the superiority and the pride of the Italians, and they began to 
blush themselves at the incorrdbt manner in which they had been 
accustomed both to write and to apeak. A few noble youths, a Dalherg, 
aLangen, and a Spiegelberg, en flamed with a desire to acquire learnin^^ 
passed over into Italy, and carried back into Germany a knowledge of 
the sciences, grammar, and classics, so much wished for, and which they 
imparted to their anxious friends.* In a short time afterwards, theref 
appeared a man possessed of distinguished abilities, namely, Rodolpbi^ 
Agricola, for whom the acquirements he gained in science by his 
splendid genius would have ensured a venerated reputation had he 
lived in the ages of Augustus or Pericles, The ardour of his mind 
and the exertion used in his studies wore out his constitution in a 


very few years. • But, in the closest friendship with this great man^ 
there had been reared some excellent pupils, who extended the spirit 
and learning of their master over the whole territories of Germany* 
Often, when in company witk Agricola, were these students kncNvn 
to deplore together the darkness which overshadowed the church, and 
the question was constantly urged, wherefore had St Panl so frequ#i|t|y> 
repeated the statement, that men are justified by faith and 
works. t Too soon we see asetnbled at the feet of theaS 


worthy teachers, a horde of mean youths, who lived upon alms, whd 
studied without books, and who, divided into societies as priesfts of 
Bacchus, of arquebusiers, and even of other trades, went ab##, te 
disorderly groups from town to town or from school to achooL 
this^gnifies nothing ; for these uncouth bauds formed the 
of wMcdt thd construction of a well-informed public 


* Hairidmaim JRelatio Rut It id under a -wrong inmr^i^ 
is at4ribi;ted Thomas a Kempis. (Delprhi upon O. 

smm wim. i: m.} ’ \ ■ v * ■ 
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pleted : by degrees the standard works of antiquity were sent forth 
from the presses of Germany, and replaced the writings of the divinity 
schools ; and the art of printing, discovered at Mentz in 1 440, was 
the instrument of increasing, in manifold numbers, the energetic 
appeals issued against the corruptions of the church, and those sum- 
monses, not less stringent, which called the minds of men into new 
and more arduous paths of exertion. 

The study of ancient literature was followed, in Germany, by effects 
altogether different from those exhibited r under a similar training in 
Italy and France. This study was, in the former of these countries, 
joined to a participation in the faith. Germany sought, in prosecuting^ 
the labours of the new literary culture, to discover the advanta^ 
which religion might gather in this fresh-opened field of mental 
exercise. That industry which had only produced in the homes of 
some a certain refinement of intellect, minute and barren, had pene- 
trated the whole soul of others, had warmed their hearts, and pre- 
pared^ them for the reception of a larger provision of knowlod<j-e. 
The earlier renovators of literature in Italy and France distinguislfed 
. themselves by a cast of conduct trifling in the extreme, and often 
immoral. In Germany, their successors, animated with a pure and 
serious spirit, ^inquired with zeal into every department of learning 
for the proofs of established truth, Italy, offering the incense of her 
homage to science and literature alike profane, beheld rising in her 
schools the image of an incredulous opposition. Germany, occupied 
with a profound theology, and relying on her own talents, experienced 
the hght of an opposition full of faith. There the foundations of the 
church were undermined, here these foundations were strengthened. 
In this empire there was formed an extraordinary reunion of liberal 
men, learned and generous, among whose number were conspicuous 
the names of several princes, and who used their utmost endeavours 
to render the accomplishments of science useful to the interests of 
relmon, Sorne of these worthy associates prosecuted their studies in 
the humble faith of Uttle children ; others engaged in this work with 


to of a free andlegar^ritich^rbut Q X 

rae and the other class of these observers contributed to clear away 
^ temple the aocumulated rubbish of diamnl 

^ perceived the danger 

that threatOTed their position, and set themselves to raise up a Jme 

S they had tolerated fn Italy 

M fnS studies had been found 

to form a close aUiance with the practices of a frivolous and licentious 
hfe._ A wnspiracy was at once formed among these reverend men 
apinst the Mquiations of languages or science ; for in their train a 
ghmpse of the fa th had become dLemible. A monk rlLended 
some persons to beware of the heresies of Erasmus. “ In what do 

e ged that he had not read the work in question, and he was unable 

“ i«4’ c s: 

An open war was soon engaged in between the students in liter^ow 
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and tlae tlieolo^ians of the divinity schools. These latter combatants 
beheld with affright the movements made in the territories of intel- 
lectual pursuits, and imagined that a state of immobility and mental 
darkness would form the surest defence for the safety of the church. 
It was in order to save Rome that the battle was undertaken against 
the revival of learning ; but this contest only served to hasten the 
destruction of the devoted city. Rome now became the prey of many 
masters. At one time led astray under the rule of the pontificate of 
Leo X., she abandoned her eld friends and clasped within her arms 
the bodies of her new opponents. Popery and literature composed a 
imion which must have been considered disposed to burst the bands 
■v^ich held together the members of monarchism and the hierarchy. 
The popes did not perceive, at first igjght, that the thing they had 
regarded as a toy, was, in reality, a sword which might pierce them to 
the heart. In like manner as we have seen, in the history of the last 
century, how some princes were willing to welcome within their 
courts a description of politics and philosophy which, had they yielded 
entirely to their baneful infiuences, would have altogether over- 
whelmed their authority, the alliance we now refer to was not of 
long duration. Literature pushed forward without paying any regard 
to objects which were calculated to endanger the stability of her 
patron s power. The monks and members of the divinity schools 
easily foresaw that to abandon the pope was to forsake their own 
welfare ; and the pope, in spite of the passing patronage he bestowed 
upon the fine arts, did not shew Jbss hesitation when he understood 
the danger, and the measures the most contradictory to the spirit of 
the times. 

The universities also defended themselves as much as possible 
against the intrusion of these new improvements. Cologne drove out 
of its college Rhagius; Leipsic, Celtes; andRostoch, Plermann von dem 
Busch. At the same time the new teachers, and with them the ancient 
classics, were by degrees established, and often with the assistance of 
princes, within the walls of these high schools. Yery soon we meet 
with the formation therein, despite the complaints of the divinity 
scholars, of societies composed of grammarians and poets. Everything 
was turned intoGj^eek and Latin, even to the very name of the literati ; 
for how could the friends of Sophocles and of Virgil be able to hear 
themselves called Krachenberger or Schwarzerd ? But a spirit of inde- 
pendence was not less visible m the actions of all the universities. 
No longer were the students seen in the fashion of seminarists, with 
their books under their arms, to walk soberly, with great respect jpid 
downcast eyes, behind their masters. The petulence of a Martial or 
of a;n Ovid had passed into these new disciples of the muses. They 
welcomed with transports of joy the raillery directed in abundance 
against the dialectic theologians ; and the heads of the literary move- 
ment were sometimes accused of shewing favour to, or even of en- 
couraging, disorderly conduct among the students. , 

In this manner a new world had appeared. Deriving an origiin^^P 
antiquity, it had been fostered within the ages of the warld.l^^® ^ 
the middle ages. The two parties were about to comc>,^^^Jows; a 
struggle .was, imminent. And here was the moat J^^uil of the 
champions of letters^, an old paan very near the d oae ^C his career, whe 
was pledged to undertake the contest. 
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In order that truth may secure the victory, it is above all things 
necessary that the arms with which she is destined to fight should bo 
taken from arsenals wherein they had for ages been left concealed* 
These arms were composed of the holy writings of the Old and Now 
Testament. It was also requisite to rekindle in Christendom a love 
for the study of the Scriptures in the original languages of Greek and 
Hebrew. The man whom the providence of God had selected for 
this undertaking was one named John Reuchlin. 

A very fine voice belonging to a boy Jiad been heard in the choir 
of the church at Pforzheim. This voice had attracted the attention 
of the margrave of Baden, It was the voice of John Eeuchlius a 
young lad of agreeable manners and of a merry disposition, the son 
of an honest citizen of the place. The margrave immediately took 
this lad under his protection, and selected him, in 1443, to accompany 
his son Frederick to the university of Paris. 

The son of a doorkeeper at Pforzheim arrived in company with a 
prince, and in the highest spirits, at the School we have mentioned 
-^then the moat celebrated througbont all the provinces of the west. 
He there met with the Spartan Hermonymos and John Weasel, ^^The 
Light of the World,” and he likewise enjoyed the opportunity of 
studying, under able masters, the Greek and Hebrew languages, of 
which there was not at that time any professors in Germany, and of 
which he was destined to become the reviver in the countries of 
Eeformation. The poor young German copied for some of the 
students the songs of Homer and She discourses of Socrates, and in 
this manner gained sufficient means for continuing his studies and 
devoting himself to literarj pursuits. 

But we must take notice of other matter also which Reuohlin 
heard from the mouth of Wessel, and which made a most poweHul 
impression upon the mind of the former, The popes may have 
deceived themselves. The whole satisfaction of men is a blasphemy 
against the power of Christ, who has reconciled and perfectly justi^cd 
the human race. To God alone belongs the .pbwcr to give au entire 
a^oludon. It is not necessary to confess our sins to tbe priests, 
There is no such place as purgatory, unless it may be so said of God 
himself, who is a consuming fire, and one which .purifies from all 
uncleanness.” 

. arrived at the age of twenty years, Reuchlin gave lessons 

at Basil in philosophy as well as in G^eek and Latin ; and there was 
heard in that town, what was then considered a prodi^yy, namely, a 
German speaking Greek. 

The partisans of Rome began to feel uneasy when they beheld 
many generous spirits thus rummaging among their own hidden 
treasures. “ The Romanists make wry faces,” said Reuchlin, and 
loud exclamations, pretending that all these literary labours are 
contrary to Roman piety, seeing that the Greeks are sohiwalios. 
Vh l iiow much trouble, how much suffering must be endured, in 
order to conduct Germany at last into the ways of wisdom and 


Very soon afterwards, Eberhard of Wnrtemberg calls Reuchlin to 
luoingen, to be the oraament of that rising university. In 
he tak^ him along with himself into Italy, Cbaloondyk^ 
and John Pio of la Mirandola, become at Florence thh^iZiS 
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and frieuda of Heuchlin, At Rome, wLen Eberliard was received by 
the pope, Burrounded by all his cardinals, at a solemn audience, 
Reuchlin delivered a discourse in a style of Latin so pure and elegant 
that the assembly, who expected no such exhibition from a barbarous 
German, was thrown into a state of utter amazement, whilst the pope 
exclaimed — “ Certainly this man deserves to be put beside the best 
Orators of France or Italy.” 

Ten years after this date, Reuchlin was obliged to flee for safety 
into Heidelberg, to the court of the elector Philip, in order to escape 
the vengeance of the successor of Eberhard. This Philip, in unison 
with John of Dalberg and the bishop of "Worms, his friend and 
chancellor, exerted himself to spread abroad the new lights of reason, 
which had begun to pierce the atmosphere in every quarter of 
Germany, Dalberg had founded a library, the use of which was 
freely given to all the learned men of the place. Reuchlin put forth 
all his talents in this new theatre of his labours, in order to destroy 
the remaining barbarism of the people. 

Sent to Rome by the elector, in 1498, to complete the affairs of an 
important mission, Reuchlin took advantage alike of all the time and 
all the money he could spare, either in renewing his studies in the 
Hebrew language, under the tutelage of the learned Israelite, Abdias 
Sphorne, or in purchasing every manuscript he could obtain, whether 
in Hebrew or Greek, with the purpose of applying them, like so many 
torches, to increase the happy light which had, in his own country, 
begun to appear. ® 

An illustrious Greek, Argyropolos, was, at the time, delivering 
lectures in this metropolis, to crowded audiences, upon the wonderful 
antiquities in the literature of his own people. The learned am- 
bassador went, along with his suite, to the hall where this doctor was 
enforcing his views, ^and, upon entering the room, the ambassador paid 
his respects to the master thereof, and expressed pity for the unhappy 
condition of Greece, then, as it were, expiring under the blows of 
the Ottomans. The Greek requested to know from the German from 
what country ho came, and said, “ From whence do you come, and do 
you understand Greek Reuchlin replied, ^‘I am a German, and not 
altogether ignorajit of your language.” Entreated by Argyropolos, the 
ambassador read and explained a few sentences from Thucydides, 
whose works lay near the professors chair. After this the said pro- 
fessor, seized at once with astoaishment and grief, cried out — Alas ! 
alas ! Greece, beateu back and a fugitive, has- gone to hide herself on 
the other side of the Alps !” 

In this manner the sons of the half civilized Germany and thoiie of 
ancient and learned Greece were introduced to each other in the 
palaces of Rome. Thus the east and the west embraced one another in 
this splendid rendezvous of the world, where the one poured into the 
hands of the other those treasures of intellectual wealth which had 
bei^n so hurriedly snatched from the barbarous ravages of the 
Ott^hans. God, when his purposes are to be served, brings tc^^Aer 
S|)^€^ily,by some grand catastrophe, those things which seemeddiii^ined 
to remain for ever at a distance. 

On his return to Germany, Reuchlin was able again to visit Wur- 
tembilrg. It, was now especially that he aceetoj^lkhed those works 
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which were so useful to Luther and to the cause of the Reformation* 
The excellent man of whom we speak, who, as Count Palatine, occu- 
pied an eminent place in the empire, and who, as a philosopher, 
contributed to lower the reputation of Aristotle and to exalt the fame 
of Plato, composed a Latin dictionary, which wholly superseded those 
issued by the divinity schools ; prepared a Greek grammar, which 
greatly facilitated the study of that language ; translated and explained 
the penitential psalms ; corrected the Yulgate ; and, what more parti- 
cularly enhanced his merits and his renown, published, the first in 
Germany, both a Hebrew grammar and dictionary. Reuchlin, by 
means of such labour, re-opened, as it were, those books which had 
so long remained shut to the inhabitants of the ancient alliance, and 
raised for himself, as he said, a monument “ more durable than brass.” 

But it was not alone by the worth of Lis writings, it was equally 
by the excellence of his life, that Reuchlin sought to advance the 
dominion of the truth. Tail of stature, and of an imposing exterior, 
he Vas courteous in his manners and encouraging in his address, so 
that he completely won the confidence of those with whom he had to 
deal in every relation of his intercourse with his fellow-men. His 
ardent thirst after knowledge was only equalled by his zeal in com- 
municating to others the stores of learning he had himself acquired. 
He spared neither pains nor money to bring into Germany the edi- 
licusrof the classics, at the moment they were issued from the print- 
ing presses in Italy ; and so it was the son of a doorkeeper did more 
to farther the instruction of the people than many rich municipalities 
or powerful princes. His influence over the youth of his day was 
great, and who, therefore, can estimate, in this respect, the whole 
value of the services he rendered to the cause of the Reform- 
ation ? "We will only make mention of one example. A young 
man, his own cousin, and son of an artist, celebrated for the 
manufacture of arms, whose name was Schwarzerd, came to lodge 
in the house of his sister Elizabeth, in order to study under 
the direction of his cousin, Reuchlin, filled with joy on behold- 
ing the genius and application of his young pupil, adopted him as his 
son. By counsel, by example, and by presents of books, everything 
was done to render this relation a useful man alike to the church and 
the country. Reuchlin rejoiced to see the good work prospering Jn 
his hands, and imagining the name of Schwarzerd to be too harsh 
and uncivilized, it was translated into Greek, according to the custom 
of the times, and the young student received the appellation of 
lancthon — the same who afterwards became the illustrious friend of 
Luther. 

Still the grammatical pursuits we have alluded to were not sufficient 
to satisfy the desires of Reuchlin. In imitation of the Jewish doctors, 
his-m^ters, he began to study the mystics of the word. “ God is a 
spirit, said he, “ the word is a breath, man breathes, God is the word. 
The names which he has given to himself are an echo of eternity.”* 
Like the cabalists, he thought to ascend from symbol to symbol, from 
figure to figure, to the highest and purest of all figures — to that which 
governs the reign of the Spirit.t , » 


De Verbo Mirraco. 


f De Arte Cahalistica, 
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It was while Eouehlin was entranced in the pursuit of these abstract 
and peaceable researches that the enmitj of the divinity schools 
forced him^ on a sudden, and much against his will, into the squabbles 
of a violent altercation, which formed, in reality, one of the preludes 
to the Reformation. 

Inhere was at Cologne a baptized rabbi, called Pfefferkorn, inti- 
mately connected with the inquisitor Hoch'straten. This man, along 
with the Dominicans, solicited and obtained from the emperor Maxi- 
milian, perhaps with good yitentions, an order in virtue of which the 
Jews were constrained to carry all their Hebrew books (the Bible 
excepted) to the town-house of the place in which they resided. 
Within this public edifice these writings were doomed to be burned. 

motive for such a proceeding, it was alleged that they (the 
writings) were filled with blasphemies against the character ^f^ J^US 
Christ. And it must be allowed they were at least full of f<wlish 
allusions, whilst the loss to the Jews themselves, by the execution of 
the sentence referred to, would not have been of eminent consequence. 

The emperor requested Eeuchlin to give his opinion on the works 
in question. The learned doctor pointed out expressly the books 
Written in contempt of Christianity, delivering them over to their 
destined fate ; but endeavoured to save the rest. The best method 
for converting the Israelites/’ added he, “ would bo to establish, in 
every university, two masters of the Hebrew language, who might 
teach theologians to read the Bible in Hebrew, and thus to refute the 
leaders of this people.” In consequence of this report, the Jews ob- 
tained a restitution of their books. 

The proselyte and the inquisitor spoken of above, in imitation of 
a fiook of hungry crows that saw their prey escaping from their grasp, 
uttered shrill and furious threateuings. They selected various pas- 
sages out of the writings of Reuchlin, whose meaning they studiously 
perverted, declared the author thereof to be a heretic, accused him 
also of entertaining a secret liking for the principles of Judaism, and 
threatened him with the chains of the Inquisition. Reuchlin at first 
experienced an inward dread of the results to which he had exposed 
himself; but his adversaries becoming always more haughty, and at 
last prescribing dishonourable conditions, he determined to publish, in 
1513, a “ Defence against these Detractors of Cologne,” in which he 
described the whole body of their associates in colours the most bril- 
liant and well defined. ^ 

The Dominicans swore vengeance against their defamer, and ex- 
pected, by an act of authority, to strengthen their staggering domi- 
nion. Hochstraten erected at Mentz a court of justice against 
Reuchlin. The writings of the learned doctor were condemned to 
the flames. And thus all the innovators, the masters and pupils of 
the new school, feeling themselves attacked in the person of Reuchlin, 
rose up in hostile array like one man. The times were in reality 
ehauged, Germany and literature were no longer to be comg^M 
with^pain and the Inquisition, The grand literary movei|i2|W^ 
operation ^d formed the substance of public opinion. !j^|^^her 
ranks of the clergy were themselves almost subdued by^ilhc mfluence 
of this new agent. Reuchlin refers his case to Deq *^; and this 
popG| who did^ not much admire the character of i^^raht and fant^-^ 
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tic monks, temitted the whole affair to the judgment of the bishop of 
Spires who declared Renchlin innocent of the crimes laid to his charge, 
and condemned the monks and friars to pay the expense of the pro- 
cess. The Dominicans, those constant supporters of Popery, referred 
again, full of rage, to the infallible decision of Eome, and Leo X., 
not knowing what to do between these two powerful . adversaries, 
returns a mandate of super sedendo. 

The union of literature with the true faith forms one of the pecu- 
liar features of the Reformation, and di^inguishes it alike from tho 
first establishment of Christianity and from the revivals in religion of 
the present day. The Christians who were the contemporaries of tlm 
apostles had to contend against the improvements of their ago and, 
with only some exceptions, the same may be said of tho Christians ot 
our own times. The majority of learned men wore willing to espouse 
the cause of the reformers. Public opinion itself was in their favour. 
The work in this gained a larger extent, but perhaps it lost therewith 
some of its depth. 

Luther, acknowledging everything that Reuchlin had done, wrote 
to him, shortly after his victory over the Dominicans — Ike Lord 
has wrought in thee, in order that the light of the Holy Scriptures 
might begin again to shine in that Germany, where, for so many 
ages, alas I it has not only been suffocated but altogether extin- 
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But there had already appeared a man who regarded the grand 
business of his life to be the waging of war against the divinity 
schools, the universities, and the convents, and who may he styled t|t© 
great writer of the opposition at the commencement of the sixteenth 
century. 

Reuchlin had not reached the twelfth year of his age when this 
first genius of his day was horn. A man full of vivacity and spirit, 
called Gerard, a native of Gouda, in the Netherlands, courted the 
daughter of a physician, named Marguerite. The principles of Chris- 
tianity did not at all direct the actions of this young man s life, or, 
at all events, the influence of passion, had hid their presence from 
view. His parents and nine brethren were anxious to force him into 
the privacy of the monastic state. He, therefore, fled from home, 
kavii^g his betrothed near to the time of her delivery, and directed 
his steps towards the city of Rome. The guilty Marguerite became 
the mother of a son. But Gerard was left in ignorance of this fact, 
until, some time afterwards, he received from his parents an account 
of the death of her whom he had loved. Seized with remorse and 
sorrow, he took holy orders and devoted himself entirely to the services 
of God. He once more returned to Holland, Marguerite he found 

ISSo’ Maynhoff, J. Reuchlin and Seina ^cit. 
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still alive, who would never consent to become the wife of another. 
But Gerard remained faithful to the solemn vows he had taken. 
Their affections were thus turned exclusively upon their darling child. 
His mother had watched over his infancy with all a mothej;s care. 
And his father, upon his return from Rome, sent him to school, 
although he was not more than four years old. He had not accom- 
plished his thirteenth year, when his master, Sinthemius de Deventer, 
embracing him one day in an ecstacy of delight, cried out — “ This 
child" shall yet attain the highest summits of science.” These words 
were addressed to Erasmus of Rotterdam. 

About the time we speak of, the mother of Erasmus died, and soon 
^terwards, his father, overwhelmed with sorrow, followed her to the 
plSiCe appointed for all living. 

. The young Erasmus* lived alone in the world, and manifested a 
strong aversion to the monastic life, which his tutors were wishful to 
force him to embrace, but to which, it may be said, he was adversely 
disposed from the day of his birth. At last, however, he was per- 
suaded to enter into a convent of friar canons, and scarcely had he 
done so before he felt overwhelmed with the burthen of his vows. 
He recovered, however, some portion of freedom to act, and we very 
soon find him visiting the court of the archbishop of Cambray, and, 
later still, a student in the university of Paris. He prosecuted his 
studies in this place under circumstances of peculiar distress, but with 
the most indefatigable application. From the moment he was able 
to procure the possession of a littie money, he employed it, in the first 
place, to make a purchase of various Greek books, and then to the 
supply of some requisite clothing. Often the poor young Dutchman 
applied in vain to the generosity of his protectors ; and he was thus 
taught, in after life, to derive his greatest joy in affording sufficient 
assistanx5e to many young persons who were studious but poor. De- 
voted without intermission to the search after the truth and the 
accomplishments of science, Erasmus only assisted with reluctance in 
the disputes of the schools, and recoiled from the study of theology, 
from a dread of discovering therein grievous errors, and of being con- 
sequently denounced as a heretic. 

But it was JLO^ that Erasmus began to experience confidence in 
himself. He thus succeeded in acquiring from the study of the 
ancients a justness of thought and elegance of style which raised his 
attainments far beyond the mest illustrious literary achievements yet 
acquired in Paris. He became a teacher, and in this manner gained 
a host of powerful friends : he also published some of his, whAi^, 
whereby he secured an ample reward of admiration and applause; He 
was well versed in the desires of the public, and shaking off the last 
bands which held him to the divinity schools or the cloister, he com- 
mitted, himself entirely to the pursuits of literature, displaying 
throughout all his works those observations so full of elegance, , and 
4hat ptyre spirit, lively and enlightened, which are sure at 
ilusiMtit and amuse. ^ 

TM habit of industry which he contracted at this peri©!%i^|#&iad 

— , , ^ . T- 

* He i^oferly fialM himself Gsrhard^ like his father. Ha Dutch 

iiam«into Latin, (Diclier, Desired,) and into Greek, - 
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with him during the whole course of his life, so that, even while 
travelling, which he usually did on horseback, he was never idle. He 
composed on the journey, as he rode across the country, and, arrived 
at an kin, he wrote dow'n his thoughts in bed. It was in this fashion 
he completed bis famous Panegyric on Folly,”* wdiile on a voyage 
from Italy to England. 

Erasmus early acquired for himself a great reputation among the 
learned classes. But the enraged monks vowed against him an eternal 
hatred. Sought after by princes, he, was inexhaustible when he 
determined to find excuses for escaping from the pressure of their 
invitations. He liked better to pass his days along with the printer 
Frobenius, in correcting books, than to loiter, surrounded with luxurv 
and compliments, within the magnificent courts of Charles Y., Henry 
VIII., or Francis L, or even than to adorn his head witli the hat of a 
cardinal which had been offered to his acceptance.t 

From 1509 he taught at Oxford. He came in 1516 to Basil, and 
fix^d his quarters there in 1521. 

What has been the influences he exercised over the affairs of the 
Reformation ? 


This influence has been too much lauded in one quarter and loo 
much depreciated in another. Erasmus never was, and, perhaps, 
never could have been a reformer : but he prepared the road for 
'others to travel on. Not only did he foster and diffuse throughout 
his own age a love of science and a spirit of research and scrutiny 
which encouraged others to proceed«iuch farther in the same direction 
than he had himself advanced, but, moreover, ho also knew how, 
protected by high prelates and powerful princes, to expose and com- 
bat the vices of the church with the sensitive weapon of the most 
piquant satire. 


Era^us, in truth, attacked in two ways the body of the monks and 
the evils of abuse. In the first place, he availed himself of the means 
of a popular attack.^ This little fair-complcxionedman, whose 
nearly half shut, minutely observed whatever met their earnest 
e^ramouth curved with a smile somewhat sarcastic, whose bearing was 
timid and embarrassed, and who seemed as if a breath of wind might 
drive him to the ground, scattered, in all directions, a polished and 
.Marpened. censure against the theology and devotion of his age — his 
nmural ^character and the events of his Ufe having rendered snch a 
dia^sirion habitual. Even in the dej^tk of writings, where nothing 
of the like kind was to be anticipated, this sarcastic humour would 
suddenly appear, and with a stroke of his finger he made an easy 
victim of those scholars and ignorant monks against whom he had 
dectoed a deadly war. There are striking marks of resemblance to 
be found tetween Voltaire and Erasmus. Many authors who had 
preceded Erasmus, had before this time rendered popular the idea of 
that element of folly which glides through all the thoughts and actions 
ot human hfe. Erasmus took full advantage of this notion so generallv 
recognised. _ He introduced folly to the world in person, iSider the 
title of Moria, the daughter of Plutns, bom in the Fortunate Islands, 

Seven editions of this work were issued in a few montla ~ 
Kbtrb»r(|plst“afpricl“ aid mihi nimium du^.^ 
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nursed in drunkenness and impertinence, and queen of a powerful 
empire. She has given a description of this empire. She delineates, 
successively, all the states of the world which belong to her ; but 
she makes a pause, especially when she comes to the members 
of the church, who do not wish to acknowledge her benefits 
although she loads them with her favours. She covers with her 
mysticisms and mockery the labyrinth of logic in which the theolo- 
gians are found to lose themselves, and those silly syllogisms with 
which they pretend to support the church. She lays open to view the 
disorders, the ignorance, the obscenity, and the ridicule of the monks. 
“ They all belong to us,” says she, “ those persons who have not any 
f reat pleasure but in relating miracles or in listening to prodigious lies, 
and who make use of such tales to charm away the weariness of 
others or to fill their own purses. (I speak particularly of priests and 
preachers!) Next to them are found those who have adopted this 
mad, although sweet, persuasion, that if they cast their looks upon a 
piece of wood, or a picture representing the figure of Polyphemus or 

Christopher, they shall not die that same day.” 

“ Alas ! . . . what a number of follies,” continues Moria^ “ whose 

colour almost makes myself blush up to the eyebrows I Do we not 
behold each country imploring the aid of their particular saint "I 
Every misery has its saint, and every saint his candle. This saint 
comforts you under the tortures of the toothache ; this one assists you 
in childbed j another restores the goods a thief has taken from you ; 
another saves you from the dan^rs of a shipwreck ; and a^fifth pro- 
tects your wandering flocks. There are also those who are powerful 
in many things at a time, .and chiefly the Virgin Mary, the mother of 
God, to whom the vulgar attribute almost more authority than to the 
Son.* In the middle of all these follies, were some odious wise man 
to raise his voice, and, taking the counterpart, to chant in this man- 
ner, (what is true,) ‘ You shall not perish miserably if you live like a 
Christian.t You shall redeem your sins, if to the money which "you 
give you add the hatred of evil, of tears, of vigils, of prayers, of 
fastings, and make a complete change in your manner of living. This 
saint will be favourable to you if you imitate his example.' Were 
some wise person,” I say, “ to speak these things in charity to their 
ears, oh, of whatTiappiness would he not deprive their souls, and into 
what troubles, into what desolation, would he not plunge them 1 - . . 
The mind of man is so constitqj:ed that imposture has much more in- 
fluence over him than truth.} Should there be one saint more fabu- 
lous than another, a St George, a St Christopher, or a St Barham, 
you shall see more devotion shewn in the worshipping of such than 
was ever bestowed upon St Peter or St Paul, or even Christ himself.” (| 

But Folly does not even rest here ; she sets upon the very bishops 
themselves, who run more after gold than after souls, and who 
believe they have done enough when they comport themselves with 
complaisancy in theatrical exhibitions, as holy fathers, to whom wpj^ 
ship is dfie, and bless or anathematize as to them seems just.'’f^.^^ 
^ 

* Prffioipue Beipara Virgo, cui vulgus hominum plus prope tribuit TOfln Filio. 
(Encomium Morim, Op. iv. p. 444.) + Nonmali peribis ai (Ibid.); 

} Sic sculptUB est bominis animus ut longe mag^s fuels veris capiatur, 

flbid,,^. 4o0,) ff Aut ipsum Oliristum, (ibid.) 
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daughter of the Fortunate Islands* ’ becomes so bold as to iiivade the 
court of Rome, and there even to attack the pope himself, who, only 
busied with pleasurable occupations, leaves the apostles Peter and 
Paul to fulfil the duties of his ministry. “ Can there be,'* says she, 
more obstinate enemies of the church than these impious pontiffs, 
who, 'through their silence, allow the name of Jesus Christ to be 
abolished, who bind him by their mercenary laws, who falsify him 
by their forced interpretations, and who strangle him by their pesti- 
lential lives,*'* , 

Holbein adds to the “ Panegyric upon Folly" the most fantastical 
engravings, among which the pope figures adorned with his triple 
crown. Never, perhaps, did any work appear better fitted to tlfb 
necessities of the period. It is impossible to describe the impression 
this little book produced upon the minds of the inhabitants of Chris- 
tendom, Twenty-seven editions of it were published during the life 
of Erasmus, and it was translated into every language, serving more 
ihmmj other to fix the spirit of the age in its antisacerdotal tendency. 

Bnt to the popular attack of sarcasm Erasmus joined the attack of 
science and of erudition. The study of Greek and Latin literature 
had opened up new sources of vision to the modern genius which had 
been roused from sleep in the territories of Europe. Erasmus 
adopted with eagerness the notion of the Italians, that it was to the 
school of the ancients they must go in order to study the sciences, and 
that, throwing aside the insufficient and capricious works of which, 
till then,^they had made use, it wast needful to learn from Strabo the 
art of geography, from Hippocrates that of medicine, from Plato the 
knowle^e of philosophy, from Ovid an acquaintance with mythology, 
and from Pliny information in the science of natural history. Yet 
one step more was awanting — a step to be taken hy a giant, and 
which would reach even to the shores of a new world, more important 
to human nature than the stride lately accomplished by Columbus 
in his start from his ancient kingdom. Erasmus pursued th^ same 
principle* and requested that theology should no longer he studied 
.tiWPHgitke works of Scotus and Thomas d'Aquin, but that application 
should be made for that purpose to the fathers of the church, and 
^ve all to the New Testament. He demonstrated that it was not 
indeed necessary to hold by the translation of the Tulgate, which was 
full of inaccuracies ; and he did the truth much service by publishing 
his critical edition of the Greek text^of the New Testament, a text 
as little known in the west as if it had never existed. This edition 
appeared at Basil in 1516, as a forerunner of the Reformation, 
Erasmus did for the New Testament the same office rendered to the 
Old hy EeuchliiJ. Theologians were, from this date, enabled to read 
tixQ word of God in the original languages, and afterwards to acknow- 
ledge the purity of the doctrines adopted by the reformers, 

‘‘ I wish," said Erasmus, in publishing his New Testament, « to 
retrace to its origin that cold disputation of words which is called 
^eqlogy,^ God grant that this work may bear, for th^ sake of 
Christianity, as much fruit as it has cost me trouble and application/’ 

hoaiea Eeclesis) pemiciosiores 013 
siienwo Chnstum sinunt abolesoere et quaestuariis lecil 
pret^ionibus adulterant et pestilente Yita jugulent. 


n impfi pontifices, qui et 
[s aJJigant et coactis^iii^- 
Enoomium iv. 
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This wish was accomplished. In rain the monks cried out— «« He 
wishes to correct the Holy Spirit r .... The New Testament 
issued by Erasmus was the means of diffusing abroad an ardent light. 
His paraphrases upon the epistles and the gospels of ISt Matthew and 
St John, his editions of Cyprian and Jerome, his translations of 
Origen, of Athanasius, and of Chrysostom, his True Theology,”* his 
“ Ecclesiastes, ”t and his commentaries upon many of the psalms, con- 
tributed greatly towards the dispersion of a real taste for the word of 
God and pure theology. The effects of these works surpassed the most 
sanguine expectations of their author. Reuchlin and Erasmus opened 
HP the Bible to the learned : Luther threw it open to the people. 

Ne-vertheless Erasmus did more than this. In going back to the 
Bible^ he brought to recollection the actual contents of the Bible. 

The most exalted purpose in the renewal of philosophical studies,” 
said he, “ will be to learn and acknowledge the simple and pure 
Christianity found in the Bible.” Delightful words ! and may it please 
God to besto w on the organs of philosophy in our own day an equally 
clear perception of their important mission. “ I am firmly resolved ” 
said he again, “ to die upon the study of the Scriptures : in them are 
all my joy and all my peace.”J The summary of all Christian 
philosophy resolves itself into this,” said he, moreover ; — To place 
all our hope in God, who without our merits, but through grace, 
gives us all things for the sake of Jesus Christ : to know that we are 
redeemed by the death of his Son ; to die to all worldly inordinate 
desires, and to walk in a nianiftr conformable to his doctrine and 
example, not only without doing injury to any one, but also by doing 
good to all ; patiently to bear with aU our trials in the hope of future 
remuueratiou : and, lastly, not to attribute to ourselves any honour 
whatever on account of our virtues, but to give thanks to God for aJl 
our strength and all our beneficent deeds. Behold the truths whicb 
must penetrate the hearts of men, until they have become a 

second nature.”§ 

Then directing his censure against that mass of ordinances of the 
church regarding garments, fasts, feasts, vows, marriage, and confes-- 
sion, which so grievously oppressed the people and enriched the 
priests, Erasmus .exclaims — In the temples, scarcely is a thought 
turned towards the interpretation of the gospel, j] A large portion of 
these sermons must be formed to please the commissioners of indul- 
gences, The most holy doctnues of Christ must be suppressed or 
interpreted in another sense for their benefit. There is now ho 
hope of amendment, at least until Christ himself should 
hearts of princes and of pontiffs, and excite in them a demrs to i^eek 
after real piety/' 

The works of Erasmus succeeded one another in qliick succession. 
He labours without intermission, and bis writings are read as soon ais 
Ids pen has ceased to trace them. That emotion, that native spright- 
that rich intelligence, pure, spiritual, bold, which^ 
mehto reservation, was poured forth in flowing streams 
cohtemp^paries, carried away and entranced the immense .he^ wlhe 

— ;v 

* Ratio VerflB’Theologiaa. + Seu de Ratione Concionandi. /' f M Servatium. 

§ Ad. Joh. Sleclitam, 1519, Haeo sunt animis hominum iuculciSda, sic, ut velut in 
naturam tr^s^nt. (Bfi Ep. p. 680. ) ([ Jn vaoat Evanfirelium 

inteipretari. (Annot. atj Matth* xi. 30. 
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public, who read with avidity the works of the "philosopher of Rotter- 
dam. He very soon became the most influential man in Christendom, 
and from every <][uarter rewards and honours were showered upon his 
head. 

If we contemplate closely the circumstances of the grand revolution 
which afterwards renovated the church, we cannot fail to observe that 
Erasmus had, as it were, constructed a strong bridge across which 
many were encouraged to pass. A number of men, who would have 
been startled by the boldness of evangelm truths presented in all their 
force and purity, allowed themselves to be led on by Erasmus, and at 
last became the most zealous favourers of the Reformation. « 

But the very qualifications which so eminently distinguished him 
for the work of preparation, were contrary to the peculiar properties 
required to finish this noble enterprise. Erasmus knew very well 
how to point out errors,” said Luther, but he does not know how to 
teach the truth.” The gospel of Christ was not the home in which he 
r&eshed and nherished the inmost feelings of his soul, the centre 
towards which all his activity gravitated. He was in the most 
exalted sense a learned man, and only as a secondary distinction a 
Christian. Vanity exercised over his thoughts a control too strong to 
allow the infiuence obtained in his own age to become very decisive. 
He pondered with anxiety over the consequences which every action 
was calculated to produce on the aspect of his reputation. There was 
nothing he delighted in so much as to speak of himself and of his 
renown. “ The pope,” he wrote, t® an intimate friend, in a strain of 
puerile vanity, at the time he declared himself the adversary of 
Luther ; “ the pope has sent me a diploma full of benevolence and 
testimonies of respect. His secretary assures me that it is a thing 
never heard of before, and that the pope dictated himself this docu- 
ment word for word.” 

Erasmus and Luther are the representatives of two grand ideas 
with reference to a reform, of two great parties in their own an4.in 
uyery other age. The one composed of men whose character was 
by traits of timid prudence ; the other by those whose 
mark^ features were resolution and courage. These two parties 
fasted at the period we treat of, and they were distinctly pourtrayed 
in the persons of their illustrious chiefs. The men of prudent senti- 
ments believed that the cultivation of theological science would, by 
degrees, and without revilings, ensure a steadfast Reformation in the 
church. The men of daring action conceived that, to spread among 
the learned classes of mankind a number of ideas more enlightened 
and just, would have no effect' in destroying the wild superstitions of 
the people, and that merely to correct such and such abuses was 
indeed to do little, unless the whole body of the church was boldly 
renovated. 


“ A disadvantageous peace,” said Erasmus, “ is still better worth 
l^ltivating than the most just war.”* He thought, (and hpw many 
Erasmuses have there not been in existence since that time, and how 
many are there not now* alive in our own day;) he thought that 
any Reformation which would cause the church to shake, would ex- 


-IS® rerum humanaium atatum quam novoa excitari 

tumultua,” aaid he also* (Erasm. Ep. i., p, 353.) 
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pose ter to tte awful ctances of being completely overthrown. He 
beheld, with affright, the passions strongly moved; the evil mixing 
itself everywhere with the little good it was possible to effect ; exist- 
ing institutions destroyed, without a hope of seeing others rise in their 
stead ; and the vessel of the church herself leaking at every plank, 
ready to founder amidst the horrors of the tempest. “ Those who 
make a way for the waters of the sea to enter into the new canals/' 
said he, “ often accomplish a work which cheats them ; for the formi- 
dable element, once introd|jced, does not remain still in the place 
within which it was meant it should confine itself, but rushes on 
according to its own inclinations, and causes miserable havoc.* How- 
^Ver this may be," said he again, “ let troubles everywhere be 
avoided. It is better to silpport impious princes than to make the 
evil worse by many innovations.”+ 

But the courageous party among his contemporaries were prepared 
to answer such objections. History had clearly demonstrated the 
fact, that a free exposition of the truth and a decided battle against 
falsehood were the only means whereby victory could be won. Had 
recourse been made to civil conduct, the artifices of politics and the 
cunning schemes of the papal court would have extinguished the 
light at its first appearance in the world. Had. not every means of 
persuasion been employed for many centuries ; had not council after 
council been called together with the purpose of reforming the 
church ; all these appliances had proved alike ineffectual. 'Where- 
fore, then, pretend to try anew experiments which had so often 
failed ? 

Without doubt, a fundamental reform cannot be brought into 
operation without turmoil. For at what time has there ever appeared 
among men any great and good work which has not been produced by 
agitation ? This dread of seeing the evil mixing itself up with the 
good, were it a just fear, would it not in reality stop short the 
secution of every enterprise even the most noble or holy ? The evil 
which may find protection iu the bosom of excessive agitation must 
not be dreaded, but strong measures must be taken to combat and 
destroy its force. 

Is there not, moreover, a total difference between a commotion 
excited by the passions of men, and one which emanates from the 
Spirit of God ? Tlae one shakes the foundations of society, the other 
serves to strengthen them. Hpw great must be the error to imagine, 
like Erasmus, that in the condition in which Christendom was then 
placed, with that mixture of contrary elements, of truth and falsehood^ 
of life and death, it could have been possible to prevent violent con- 
cussions. You might as well seek to shut up the crater at the top of 
Mount Yesuvius, whilst the burning elements are raging in its bowels. 
The middle ages had witnessed more than one violent commotion, with 
an atmosphere less darkened by storms than the sky which settled 
oyer the times of the Reformation. It is not then how to stop or i^g 
to compromise that must be thought of, but how to direct an dJh^^ ^ 

manage, . . ^ 

, - ■ ■ ^ ;■ 

* Semel admissum, non ea fertur qua destinaret admissor. * • (.EraBin. 

Ep. i. 953.) 4 Prsestat ferre principea impioa, quatn ficjyi^is rebus graYiUa 
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If the Reformation had not burst forth in terrible majestj', who can 
tell what frightful ruin might have happened in its stead 1 Society, 
a prey to a thousand elements of destruction, without any regenerating 
or preserving power, must have been fearfully desolated. No doubt 
suchan event would have proved a reform after the manner of Erasmus, 
and according to the dreams which still, in our own day, are indulged 
in by many moderate but timid men, and which would have thoroughly 
upset the constitution of all Christian society. The people, excluded 
from that light and piety which the Reformation caused to be diffused 
even among the most obscure classes of men, abandoned to the direc- 
tion of violent passions and an uneasy spirit of revolt, they would have 
broken through every restraint, like a wild beast excited by many pro- 
vocations, and whom no bridle can check in the fury of his rage. 

The Reformation can be regarded as nothing else than an inter- 
vention of the Spirit of God among the transactions of men, a regu- 
latog power which God had established in the earth. The Reform^ 
might, it is true, have stirred up the elements of fermentation 
that are hid in the hearts of men, but it was God who conquered. 
The doctrine of the gospel, the truth of God, penetrating the souls of 
the mass of the people, destroyed that which ought to perish, but 
everywhere strengthened that which ought to be maintained. The 
Reformation has raised a building in the world. Her prevention 
would only have been able to say that it had cast one to the ground, 
^^The ploughshare,” as it has wisely been said, in speaking of the work 
of the reform, might also be thought to do great injury to the ground, 
because it tore up the soil : it only thus renders the earth more fer- 
tile” 

The great principle upheld' by Erasmus was — “ To give light, and 
the darkness would disappear of itself.” This principle is good, and 
Luther adopted its maxims. But when the enemies of the light 
strive to extinguish it, or to snatch the torch out of the hand of him 
who carries it, is it necessary, for the love of peace, to let them do so ? 
Is it not rather incumbent on the holder to resist the attempts of the 
wl^^^^ivemries? . 

Courage forsook the heart of Erasmus. Now courage is needful in 
workiirg out the operations of a reform, as well as in forcing the cap- 
ture of a city. There was much of a timorous disposition in the 
character of his mind. From his earliest days, the mere mentioning 
of the word death caused him to tremble. He took the most extra- 
ordinary care of his health. No personal sacrifice was too great for^ 
endurance in order to escape to a distance from the place where any 
contagious malady raged. His desire to enjoy the comforts of life 
even surpassed the vehemence of his vanity, and it was for this reason 
that he had rejected more than one brilliant offer of advancement. 

Thus he has no pretensions to the character of a reformer, If the 
corrupted manners of the court of Rome require some grand, 
prompt remedy, that is not my affair, nor the business of those who 
are like me.”* He had nothing of that strength of faith which ani- 
mated the soul of Luther. Whilst the latter was always ready to 
lose his life for the truth, Erasmus ingenuously said — “ Let others 


* Ingens aliquod et praeseus remedium, eerte meum non est. (Er^ Ep - 1 ^ 653.) 
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pretend to martyrdom ,• for me, I do “^not believe myself worthy of 
that honour.*^' I fear, if any tumult were to arise, I would be found 
to imitate Peter in his faU.” 

By his writings, as well as by his words, Erasmus, more than any 
other man, had hurried forward the preparations of the Reformation; 
and yet, when he saw the tempest near, which he himself had raised, 
he shook with fear. He had done everything in his power, even with 
storms of raillery, to bring back the calm of former days ; but the 
time was gone by for such efforts, the strong dike had burst, and it 
was impossible to stay the rush of waters destined at the same time 
<« scour and to fertilize the world. Erasmus was powerful as an 
instrument in the hand of God ; when he ceased to be that, he was 
no longer anything. 

In short, Erasmus was now difficulted to determine to which side 
he ^ould adhere. No oue could satisfy his wishes, and he seemed 
fearful of all. It is dangerous to speak,” said he, “ and it is dan- 
gerous to hold your tongue.” In every grand religious movement 
there have been discovered characters of sadly wavering dispositions, 
who were respectable in many relations, but who did injury to the 
truth, by being over anxious to give offence to none, and thus incur- 
ring the displeasure of every person in the world. 

'what would have become of the truth had not God raised up in 
her defence champions more courageous ? Look to the advice Eras- 
mus gave Viglius Euichem, afterwards president of the superior court 
at Brussels, respecting the mann^ in which he ought to conduct him* 
self before certain sectarians, (for such was the appellation already 
conferred by Erasmus upon the reformers) — “ My friendship for you 
makes me desire that you should hold yourself at a distance from the 
contagion of sects, and that you should not give them any occasion 
to say 2(uichem is our associate. If you approve of their doctrines, 
at least conceal your thoughts, and, above all, do not dispute with , 
them. A jurisconsult should behave slyly with these folk^ Hkh a ' 
certain dying person with the devil. The devil asked this expiring 
creature. What do you believe ? who fearing, should he confess the 
faith, to be surprised into some expression of heresy, replied, What- 
ever the churchy believes. The devil insisted, And wnat does the 
church believe ? That which I believe, answered the other. The 
devil once more urged, And what do you believe then ? And the 
dying man again exclaimed. Whatever the church believes Pt The 
duke George of Saxony, a mortal enemy to Luther, having, likewise 
received from Erasmus an evasive answer to a question pntjby4hje 
former to the latter, said — “ My dear Erasmus I wash for me the soiled 
garment, and do not make it worse.” Second Curio, in one of his 
works, describes two different heavens — ^the heaven of Papacy and 
the Christian heaven. He does not find Erasmus in either of these 
Regions; but he discovers him moving about in constant agitation 
between the two, in a circle without an outlet anywhere, 

' Such was the character «f Erasmus. He wanted that 
possession which makes one truly free. How different fiarVe 
been his temper, had he entirely devoted himself tp the 

Ep 2^4 hoc honore dignum. (Er. t Emsmu* 
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truth I But after having endeavoured to accomplish some reforms 
with the approbation of the heads of the church, after having for 
Rome abandoned the Reformation, when he saw that these two par« 
ties could not proceed in company, he lost himself in the face of an 
expectant world. On the one side his recantations were not sujQBlcient 
to assuage the anger of the fantastic partisans of Popery. They sen- 
sibly felt the injury he had done them, and they could not forgive the 
offence. Many impetuous monks assailed him from their pulpits with 
opene d-mouthed abuse. They denominated him a second Lucian, a 
fox who had destroyed the vineyard of the Lord. A doctor of Con- 
stance had the portrait of Erasmus hung up in his parlour, for tl^^ 
purpose of frequently spitting in its face. Whilst, on the other sid^ 
Erasmus, having forsaken the standard of the gospel, beheld himself 
despoiled of the esteem and support of the most generous men of the 
age in which he lived, and must also, without doubt, have deprived 
himself of those heavenly consolations which God infuses into the 
hoards of those whoihear themselves like good soldiers of Jesus Christ. 
At least we are urged to this thought in the contemplation of the 
many bitter tears he shed, the painful watchings he endured, the 
troubled sleep he suffered, the insipidness he complained of in his 
food, the disgust he felt in the study of the muses, formerly his sure 
consolation, the wrinkled brow, the pale countenance, the sad and 
downcast looks, the hatred he expressed for a life which he called 
cruel, and those deep sighs at the hour of death of which he speaks 
to his friends.* Poor Erasmus ! 

The enemies of Erasmus have, however, exceeded, it appears to us, 
the bounds of truth, when they declared, at the moment Luther ap- 
peared— Erasmus has laid the egg, but Luther has hatched it."t 


CHAPTER IX. 

Lltemture-letters of some Obeeifte Men-Their Effects- 
Letters-Secblngen-Wai^His Death-CfODberff-Han* Saohs- 

of regeneration, similar to those which had been exhi- 
mted by princes, bishops, and scholars, were also discoverable among 
the men of the world, snch as lords, knights, and th^ members of the 
military profession. The German nobility, in truth, played a dis- 
tmguished part m the cause of the Reformation. Many of the most 
^ustrious sons of Germany formed a dioee alliance with the love of 
letters, and, inflamed with an ardent zeal, somewhat impassioned, 
made every effort to deliver their people from the yoke of Rome. 

Several causes conjoined to ensure for the Reformation a host of 
fnends among the ranks of the nobility. Some of their number having 
frequented the universities, had there received, within their hearts, 

quoque irrequietus, eibus insipidus omnis, ipsu^ 

^^rum suSristi^d^rctio : ! T 
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the same spirit which had kindled the axdour of the men of letters. 
Others, reared in homes where the most generous sentiments were 
inculcated, had their souls prepared to embrace the glorious doctrines 
of the gospel. Many admired in the objects of the Reformation an 
inexpressible appearance of chiyalry which enticed them to follow 
close in her train ; whilst a number, it must be allowed, espoused 
the same cause, in anger against the clergy, who had powerfully con- 
tributed, under the reign of Maximilian, towards the embezzlement 
of their ancient rights in favpnr of the ruling princes. Filled with 
enthusiasm, these noble persons regarded the Reformation as the 
prelude of a great political renovation. They imagined they beheld 
tRe empire escaping from the darkness of tho present crisis with 
vigorous steps, and reappearing before the world in another con- 
dition, radiant with transcendant glory, ready to be established on 
the surest foundations, alike by the sword of the warlike knight and 
the holy word of the living God.* 

Ulrich de Hutten, who has been surnamed the Demosthenes of 
Germany, on account of his philippics against Popery, formed, as it 
were, the link which, at the time, united the nobles with the men of 
learning. This individual shone alike in the force of his writings and 
the strength of his sword. Sprung from an ancient family in Fran^ 
conia, he was sent, when only eleven years old, to the convent of 
Foulda, where he was doomed to become a monk. But Ulrich, who 
had no inclination for the distinction awaiting him, fled from the 
convent when he had reached hia^ixteenth year, and took refuge in 
the university of Cologne, where he vigorously applied himself to 
the study of languages and poetry. At a more advanced period, he 
led a wandering life, and was present, in 1513, at the siege of Padua, 
i^ the capacity of a common soldier, at the same time that he also 
visited Rome during the season of her deepest moral debasement, and 
there practised those accomplishments in the arts of aggression whi# 
he afterwards turned to account as her enemy. 

On his return to Germany, Hutten composed against Rome a piece 
entitled “ The Roman Trinity.” In this performance he disclosed 
the manifold disorders of that court, and demonstrated the necessity 
of putting an end by force to such mournful tyranny. “ There are," 
says a traveller Earned Vadiscus^ who figures in this work, three 
things which are generally spoken of regarding Rome — an evil con- 
science, a spoiled stomach, and an empty purse ; there are also three 
things which Rome does not believe — the immortality of the soul, the 
resurrection of the dead, and the reality of hell ; and there are 
things Rome converts into objects of commerce — the grace of .dhfist, 
ecclesiastical preferments, and women." The publication of this 
treatise obliged Hutten to quit the court of the archbishop of Mentz, 
where he was domiciled at the time it was written. 

The afiair of Renchlin with the Dominicans was the signal that 
called together the whole literary force, in union with that of the 
gistrates and nobles, in opposition to the united body of the 

# Aniinjls ingena et ferox, viribua pollens. . . Nani si 
Hutteni nondefecissent quasi nervi copiarum, aique^potentise, jam mufcalio omnium 
rerum extitisset, et quasi orbis status publici fuisset convetsUB,” \Camer, Vita 
Mejaoathonis.) " ^ ‘ 
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The defeat of the inquisitors, who, it was said, had only escaped from 
a definite and absolute condemnation by the force of money and 
intrigue, gaye great encouragement to their opponents. Counsellors 
of the empire, and nobles from the most considerable cities, such as 
Pirckheimer of Nuremberg, Peutinger of Augsburg, Stuss of Cologne, 
with many distinguished preachers, like Capito and OEcolampadius, 
accompanied by doctors of medicine and of history, joined to a list of 
authors, orators, and poets, at whose head was placed Ulrich Hutten, 
composed this noble army of BeuchUnuls^ a catalogue of their names 
being regularly drawn out at the time and published.* The most 
remarkable production of this literary league, however, was the 
famous popular satire entitled, Letters of some Obscure Men/' Tlfe 
principal authors of this work were Plutten and one of his friends 
from the university, Crotus Robianus ,* but it is hard to say with 
which of the two the first idea originated, if, indeed, it did. not 
proceed from the clever printer Angst, or whether Plutten took 
any psrt in the first part of the work. Many HumanhU^ lodging 
tbgethbi in the fortress of Ebernbourg, appear to have composed, the 
second part ; but the picture is one of splendid talent and strong 
resemblances, caricatured it may be, at times, on account of its 
glaring colours, but full of truth and expression, with traits of 
character and particular features the most decisive and striking. 
CEIib produced hy its appearance was astounding. A number 
#|^m€®ks, the adversaries of Reuchlin, and the suppose4 authors 
of these letters, are represented ae occupying themselves with the 
afihirs of the day and with theological subjects, according to the 
usual manner of their transactions and in their barbarous Latin. 
They are made to address to their correspondent, Ortuin Gratius, 
a professor at Cologne, and friend to Pfefferkorn, the most ab- 
surd and useless questions; they give him the most simple proofs 
of their profound ignorance and stupid incredulity, of their supersti- 
tion, of their mean and vulgar spirit, of the gross gluttony in which 
they indulge, and make a god of their belly, but not less of their pride 
fantastic and persecuting ssei. They recount many of 
their ludicrous adventures, tell of their excesses, of their debauchery, 
and of a number of instances of scandal in the life of Hochstraten, 
Pfefferkorn, and other leaders of their party. TEe style , of these 
Icrtters, so tinged with hypocrisy, so curiously simple, renders them 
amusing to the reader in the strongest conceptions of comic extrava*- 
gance. And yet all the scenes are so naturally displayed, that the 
Dominicans and Franciscans of England received the work now spoken 
of with the greatest approbation, and actually believed that it had 
been positively written on the principles of their orders and for their 
defeUce.' A prior of the Brabant, in his credulous simplicity, even 
ordered a number of copies to be brought, and sent them in presents 
to the most distinguished members of the order of Dominicans. The 
monks, always the most easily irritated, solicited the pope to issue a 
severe bull against those who should dare to read these epistles ; but 
Leo X. refused their request. The reverend hermits were thus 
doomed to support the general laughter and to swallow down their 


this collection of Letters addr^^d on 
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augiy feelings. No other work was ever known to have assailed 
the pillars of Poperj with so terrible a force. But it was not by 
means of raillery and satire the gospel was destined to triumph. Had 
a continuance of this warfare been indulged in, had the Reformation, 
in place of attacking error with the arms of God, turned for weapons 
towards the strongholds of worldly mockery, its cause mitst have been 
lost. Luther loudly condemned these satires. And one of his friends 
having sent him a copy of one of them, entitled, The Tenor of the 
Supplication of Pas<3[uin,^* replied-^^* These impertinences which 
you have sent me appear to me to have been composed by a mind 
wanting discretion. I have communicated them to a combination of 
friends, and all have formed the same opinion of these trifles/'* In 
speaking once more of the same work, Luther wrote to another of his 
correspondents — This Supplication appears to mo to have been pro- 
duced by the same historian who has composed the ‘ Letters of some 
Obscure Men.' I approve of his intentions, but I do not approve of 
his writings ; for he does not guard himself against giving offence or 
doing outrage to proper feelings/’t This judgment is somewhat se- 
vere, but it testifies of the spirit which animated the soul of Luther, 
and shews how far he was beyond his contemporaries. We must, 
nevertheless, add, that he did not on every occasion follow the dictates 
of maxims thus rigidly correct. 

Ulrich having found it necessary to renounce the protection of the 
archbishop of Mentz, again sought the favour of Charles Y., who had 
then quarrelled with the pope. JEEe consequently went to Brussels, 
where Charles held his court. But far from obtaining shelter, Ulrich 
learned that the pope had commanded the emperor to send him to 
Rome with his feet and hands tied together. The inquisitor Hoch- 
straten, the persecutor of Reuchlin, was one of those commissioned by 
to join in the pursuit of Ulrich. Indignant at the dpiig 
deihand made of the emperor, Ulrich quitted the, Brabant. 
gates of Brussels, he met with Hoohstraten on the high road, aw tie 
inquisitor, in affright, threw himself upon his knees, recommending 
his soul to the mercy of God and the saints. No," said the knight, 
“ I will not stain my sword with your blood.” He gave him, however, 
a few blows with the broadside of his weapon and allowed him to 
depart in peace. 

Hutten now directed his steps towards the castle of Ebernhonrg, 
wherein Francis of Seckingen Jiad offered an asylum to all those who 
were persecuted by the authorities beyond the mountains. It was 
while living in this castle, with a burning zeal for the emancipation 
of bis country, Hutten dictated those remarkable letters which ho 
addressed to Charles Y., Frederick, elector of Saxony, to Albert, 
archbishop of Mentz, to the ruling princes, and to the nobility, and 
which productions raised him to the highest station of contemporary 
writers. It -v^s also at Ebernhourg he composed the several works 
meant to convey information for, and to he read by, the people, 
which ^read abroad through all the Germanic countries a horror fcr 
Rome and a love of liberty. Devoted to the cause of the Brforma- 
tion, his design was to excite in the nobles a wish to take up arms in 
defence of the gospel, and to overthrow, by means of the sword, ihe 


♦ Luther, Ep. i. p. 37. 


t Ibid, p. 38. 
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same Rome which Luther only desired to Cast down with the help of 
the word, and hy the invincible force of the truth. 

Nevertheless, in the heart of all these warlike exultations, it is 
consolatory to observe in the mind of Hutton many instances of 
tender and affectionate expressions and sentiments. At the death of 
his parents, he gave up the whole of the family property to his 
brethren, although he was himself the eldest, and he, moreover, 
requested them not either to write or to send money, for fear that 
they might suffer thereby, in spite of thgir innocence, and be thrown 
along with him into deep troubles. 

If the truth cannot acknowledge Hutten as one of her legitimate 
children — for she can only allow affinity with those who are holy fn 
their lives and charitable in their hearts — still she must at least accord 
him honourable notice as one of the most undaunted opponents of 
error.* 

As much may also be said in favour of Francis of Seckin^en, the 
illustrious friend and protector of Hutten. This noble knight, whom 
many of his friends and contemporaries believed deserving of the 
imperial crown, shines foremost in the ranks of those warriors who 
became the antagonists of Rome. Whilst Francis was ardent in his 
love of a military life, he was equally filled with admiration of the 
sciences, and with veneration for the character of those who were 
their professed followers. At the head of an army that threatened 
the siege of Wurtemberg, he gave orders, in case Stuttgard should 
fall into their hands, to save with cire both the house and the means 
of the great scholar John Reuchlin. He, in the sequel, caused this 
learned man to be brought into his tent, where he embraced him in 
his arms, and offered him assistance in adjusting the quarrel he had 
at the time with the monks of Cologne. For long the sons of chivalry 
had considered contempt for letters a mark of distinction and glory. 
The period we have now under consideration presents a very different 
and fresh spectacle. Beneath the weighty cuirasses worn by the 
Seckingens and Huttens of the time, we discern the clear dawning of 
wkosej..inid-day effulgence was so'on to enliven 
® dSbani of the earth., The Reformation bestowed upon the 

worldi, as its first fruits, many warriors who were friendly to the arts 
of peace. * 

Hutten, in exile, after his retreat from Brussels, within the castle 
of Seokingen, invited the valorous knight to study the doctrines of 
the gospel, and explained to him the fundamental principles ©f these 
doctrines. And are there some persons,” cried Seckingen, quite 

astonished, who dare to attempt the overthrow of such an edifice ? 

. • . . Who could be able to accomplish that ?” 

A number of individuals, afterwards celebrated as reformers, found 
a Safe resting-place in the same castle : among others, Martin Bucer, 
Aquila, Schwebel, and GEcolampadius, so that Hutten properly enough 
called Fbernbourg The Hotel of the Just.” GEcolampadius was in 
the habit of preaching regularly every day in the castle. The military 
guests of the place, however, were latterly fatigued with such frequent 
representations of the mild virtues of Christianity ; the sermons 

•The works of Hutten have been published at Berlin byJManchen, 182i^25liii 
five volumes 8vo. 
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appeared to them too long, however brief CEcolampadius endeavoured 
to make his illustrations. The soldiers went, it is trde, almost every 
day to the church, but it was no longer with any other purpose than 
to hear the benediction or to repeat some short form of prayer, in so 
much, that CEcolampadius exclaimed — “ Alas I the word is here sown 
upon rocks T 

Seckingen very soon, desirous of serving the cause of truth according 
to the rules of his own profession, declared war against the archbishop 
of Treves, in order," said •he, to open a gate for the gospel.” In 
vain did Luther, who had already made his appearance, atjbempt to 
(Jissuade the soldier from his purpose. He attacked Treves with five 
thousand cavalry and a thousand foot soldiers. The courageous arch- 
bishop, assisted by the elector palatine and the landgrave of Hesse, 
compelled the baron to retire. During the following spring, the allied 
princes, attacked Seckingen in his castle at Landstein, and, after ,a 
bloody conflict, the owner of the fort was forced to surrender, having 
been himself mortally wounded. The three allied princes marched 
into the fortress, and ranged through the whole building, wherein, at 
last, they found the undaunted knight in a secret corner, stretched 
upon his deathbed. The dying soldier held out his hand to the elector 
palatine, but took no notice of the princes who accompanied him. 
These latter chiefs, however, overwhelmed him with questions and 
reproaches. “ Leave me to rest,*' said he to them ; for it is now 
necessary that I should prepare myself to give answers to a lord 
greater than you are !”.... 'W’hen Luther was told of the death 
of the knightj he exclaimed — “ The Lord is just, but marvellous I 
It is not with the sword he wishes to spread abroad his gospel 1” 

Such was the sad termination of a warrior, who, either as emperor 
or elector, might have perhaps raised Germany to the highest pitch 
of glory, but who, restricted within the compass of a limited cmeie, 
uselessly wasted the great talents with which he was endowed! *Tt 
was not into the tumultuous spirits of these rash warriors that the 
Divine truth, descended from heaven, was willing to infuse its con- 
stant influence. It was not by the strength of their arms she was 
destined to conquer ; and God, in annihilating the mad projects of 
Seckingen, gave •a fresh proof of the truth of these words spoken by 
St Paul — “ The arms of our warfare are not carnal ; hut they are 


powerful through the excellency of God. 

Another baron, Harniut de <lronberg, the friend of Hutten and of 
Seckingen, appears to have been possessed of more prudence ^4 
knowledge of the truth. He addressed a letter in tenne of , 

courtesy to Leo X., persuading him to transfer his temporal power to 
the person to whom it of right belonged, namely, to the emperor. 
Addressing himself also to his subjects, in the character of a father, 
he strove to make them comprehend the doctrines of the gospel, and 
exhorted them at once to shew obedience to, and to place aU 
confidence in, Jesus Christ, “ who,” adds he, is the sovereig E^^p 
of us all.” He resigned into the hands of the emperor a 
hundred ducats, ‘‘ because,” as he said, “ he did not 
to serve him who lent his ear to the enemies of the tw^S^^^We find 
among the writings of Harmut the following wojfe^^which, in our 
opinion, place him infinitely above the Christlrf^aracter of either 
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Hutteu or Seckingen--'' Our heavenly Teacher, the Holy Spirit, is 
able when he chooses, to teach us iri one hour much more of the faith 
which is in Christ than it is possible to learn in ten years at the 

university of Paris.” , « , i , 

Those who seek only among the titles of the throne,* or m the 
stalls of the cathedral, and the degrees of the academies, for the friends 
of the Reformation, and who pretend that none of these defenders of 
the truth are to be found among the people, have fallen into a grievous 
error. God, who prepared the hearts of^ the wise and powerful, pre- 
pared likewise, in the humble dwellings of the people, many simple 
and submissive spirits who were one day appointed to become tjie 
servants of his word. The common history of the times records the 
lively emotions then visible in the minds of the lower classes of society. 
The tendency of the popular literature, introduced before the Reform- 
ation, was directly opposed to the dominant spirit then reigning in the 
church. In the Rulenspiegel,” a celebrated popular poem of the day, 
cont^ual mockery is made of the priests, beasts, and gluttons, who keep 
a number of butlers and fine horses, and whose kitchens are overflow- 
ing with dainties ; in the “ Renard Reinecke,” the households of the 
priests, in which children are found, maintain a conspicuous place ; 
another popular writer thunders with all his might against the minis- 
ters of Christ who ride on handsome horses, but do not desire to fight 
with infidels ; and John Rosenblut, in one of his plays on the carnival, 
makes the Turkish emperor appear in person, to lecture seasonably 
all the states of Christendom. ^ 

It was, in fact, within the hearts of the people that the revolution, 
so soon about to burst out, was especially kindled. Not only are 
young men seen to rise from the lowest ranks, and in the sequel oc- 
cupy the highest places in the church, hut likewise many individuals 
are observed, who remain all their lives attached to the prosecution 
of the humblest occupations, to contribute powerfully in the further- 
ance of that great revival which then agitated Christendomf W© 
W^ll rejate some traits of the life of one of these adventurers. 

; 'As son was born, on the 5th of November 1794, to a tailor of 
NuremWg, called Hans Sachs, This son, named Hans, (John,) 
after his father, having made a short advance in certain studies, 
which a severe illness caused him to relinquish, assumed the trade of 
a shoemaker. The young Hans took advantage of the liberty which 
this humble profession allowed for the?' cultivation of his mind, in or- 
der to penetrate within the confines of that other world whose pros- 
pects delighted his soul. From the time that singing had ceased to 
be heard in the castles of valiant knights, it seems to have sought 
and found an asylum among the merry citizens of the gay towns m 
Gern^y, A singing-school appears, indeed, to have been held in 
the ehurch of Nuremberg. And in these pleasing exercises young 
boys came to mix cheerful voices, when the heart of Hans was 
opened, by such softening influences, to religious impressions, which, 
at the same time, seemed to excite in him a love of both music and 
poetry. The genius of this young man, however, would not allow 
hiiu to remain for any length of time confined within the narrow 
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bounds of bis shoemaker s shop. He longed to behold with his own 
eyes the wido world, of which he had read so much in many books, 
and of which some of his companions had told him such singular 
stories, and which world, therefore, was covered over, in his imagin- 
ation, with a profusion of wonders. In 1511, he gathered together 
a small stock of necessaries, and departed from home, directing his 
steps towards the south. Very soon the youthful traveller, who met 
upon his journey with a host of cheerful companions, with students 
traversing the country, and with many dangerous attractions, began 
to experience within the conflicting feelings of a conscientious struggle. 
The inordinate desires of this life and his pious resolutions were 
placed in front of each other. Trembling for fear of the conse(][uences, 
Hans fled for safety and hid himself within the boundaries of the 
small town of Weis, in Austria, (1518,) where he Jived in seclusion, 
and applied himself to the study of the fine arts. The emperor Maxi- 
milian happens to pass through the town attended by a brilliant 
retinue. The young poet allows himself to be hurried away by the 
gaudy vision of this court. The prince receives him into his hunting 
train, and Hans once more forgets his serious thoughts under the 
noisy vaults of the palace at Inspruch. Still his conscience again 
rebukes him with strong remonstrances. Immediately the sportsman 
puts oflf his gay hunting attire and leaves the palace of his master, 
from which he flees to Sohwatz and afterwards to Munich. It 
was in this latter town he sang (in 1514) his first hymn To the 
Honour of God,” set to a tune ef peculiar beauty. He was over- 
whelmed with applause. In every stage of his travels he had occa- 
sion to observe numerous and sad proofs of the abuses with which 
true religion had been corrupted. 

' On his return to Nuremberg, Hans settled in life, became married, 
and saw himself inwrapped as the father of a family, Wlien the 
Eeformation broke out to view, he fixed his eyes steadfastly upon4to 
striking spectacle. He laid hold upon that holy book (the Senip^ 
tures) which had already become dear to him as a poet, in which he 
now no longer looked to find nothing more than images and songs, 
but wherein he eagerly sought after the light of the truth. Shortly 
afterwards, it was to the strains of that truth he consecrated the 
sounds of his lyre, From an humble shop, situated close to one of 
the gates of the imperial city of Nuremberg, issued forth accents 
which rung throughout the wh^e regions of Germany, which prepared 
the minds of men for a new era, and which everywhere rendered the 
grand revolution, wrought out by the hands of the people, doubly 
to their souls. The spiritual songs of Hans Sachs, and his Bible com- 
posed in verse, aided powerfully the completion of that great work. 
It would, indeed, be diflioult to determine what class had done the 
most in the cause of the Reformation, whether the electorate prince 
of Saxony, the ruler of the empire, or the shoemaker of Nuremberg^ , 
In this manner it is seen that, at the time under our notice, cir- 
cumstances existed, in every rank of society, which betokene^^p" 
approach of a vast Reformation. In every quarter sympt^^^e 
displayed, and events are hurried on, which threaten to oyer®^ the 
work of the ages of darkness, and to secure for men theiii|ffibvements 
of a new time.” The hierajchical form, which^t^e etibrts of many 
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centuries had impressed upon the world, was torn, and ready to be 
utterly cast away. The intellectual lights, whose diacoyery had just 
been made, spread through every country, with inconceivable rapidity, 
a multitude of new ideas. In every branch of society, a new life 
was seen to bud forth. Oh, the age !” exclaimed Hutten, study 
of every kind flourishes, minds are awakening from sleep; it is a 
joy only to live!” The intellectual faculties of men which had re- 
mained dormant for so many generations, seemed now anxious to 
redeem, by their activity, all the time.they had so uselessly wasted. 
To have left these awakened spirits in idleness, without nourishment, 
or not to have presented them with other food than that to which 
they had been so long accustomed during the period of their languiSi- 
ing condition in life, would have been wholly to mistake the real 
nature of man. Already the human mind had clearly perceived the 
difference between that which was and that which ought to be^ and,' it 
measured with a determined look the immense abyss which was seen 
to, separate these two conditions of the world. Great princes were 
seated upon the throne ; the ancient colossus of Rome shook under 
its own weight. The old spirit of chivalry quitted the earth, making 
way for a new spirit, which emanated at once from the sanctuaries 
of the learned and the humble dwellings of the poor. The printed 
word had taken wings, on which it flew, like some seeds often car- 
ried through the air on the winds, even to the most distant corners of 
Hie earth. The discovery of the two Indies enlarged the size of the 
world Everything proclaimed the advance of a grand revo- 

lution. 

But whence must proceed the decided blow which shall cause this 
ancient ediflce to fall, and the power which shall equally cause to rise 
from its ruins a new structure ? No one could answer the question. 
Who was possessed of more wisdom than Frederick ? Who was more 
versed in science than Reuchlin ? Who could boast of greater talents 
than Erasmus 1 Who had more spirit, or more poetical genius, than 
Hutten ? Who had more valour than Seckingen ? Or who had more 
tenCronberg 1 And. yet it was neither Frederick, nor Reuch- 
liUj, udr Esfasmus, nor Seckingen, nor Hutten, nor Cronberg. .... 
I^med men, princes, warriors, the church herself,^ all had lent their 
aid in undermining some parts of the foundation : but there a stop 
had been made ; and in no direction was seen to appear the powerful 
hand which was destined to become ^e hand of God. ^ 

Nevertheless every one experienced a feeling that that hand must 
soon be discovered. Some persons pretended to have observed in the 
stars the certain signs of its appearing. Those soothsayers, beholding ^ 
the miserable condition of religion, proclaimed the approaching advent 
oB Antichrist. Others, on the contrary, presaged an imminent Re- 
formation. The world stood wrapped in expectation-— and Luther 
appeared ! 
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^LL was now read j- God, who prepares his work in the course of 
many centuries, accomplishes his purpose, when the hour is come, by 
means of the weakest instruments. To effect the greatest designs 
with the most trivial agencies is the acknowledged law of God's pro- 
ceedings. This law, which is everywhere displayed in the actions of 
nature, is equally visible in the events of history. God chose the 
reformers of the church out of the very same condition from which he 
took the apostles. He selected them from that poor class which, 
without being mixed with the inferior grades of society,- can yet 
scarcely be ranked among the order of citizens. Everything tnust 
exhibit to the world proofs of the fact that the work is not the doings 
of man but of God. The reformer Zuinglius was brought from the hut 
of a shepherd of the Alps ; Melancthon, the theologian of the Reform- 
ation, from the shop of a gunsmitl*; and Luther from the cottage of a 
poor miner. 

The first period of the life of man, that, namely, in which he becomes 
formed and expanded in his faculties under the hands of God, is always 
important. And this observation applies in a particular manner to 
the career of Luther, The whole character of the Reformation is 
already there in a pregnant state. The diverse phases of that grand 
conception were engendered in the soul of him who was its subordinate 
agent before the project was made known to the world. The know- 
ledge of the Reformation which was fomented in the heart of Luther 
affords the only solution of the reformation of the church. It is only 
by examining the^specific idea that we can arrive at an acquaintance 
with the general intention. Those who neglect the former will never 
learn more of the latter than the mere form or outward appearance. 
They may be able to understaij^d the apparent meaning of certain 
events and certain results, but they can never comprehend the intrinsic 
nature of this renovation ; because the principle of life, which waaj^ 
soul of its substance, will remain hid from their view. Let ua‘ there- 
fore contemplate the Reformation in the body of Luther, before we 
come to consider it in relation to those facts which changed the con- 
dition of Christendom. 

In the village of Mora, close to the forest of Thuringia, and nqt 
far from the districts where Boniface, the apostle of Germany, he yggg 
to announce the tidings of the gospel, there lived, no doubt" di^^' 
many ages, an ancient and numerous family, whose namewasJ^^S 
The eldest son always inherited the house and patern#;^^i^fty, 
according to the customs of these peasants in the district! , ^Thuringia, 
whilst^the other children of the family were leff^^t^fwffider here and 
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tbere in search of their means of subsistence.* One of this family, 
John Luther, married the daughter of an inhabitant of Neustadt, in 
the bishoprick of Warzburg, Marguerite Lindemann. This fond 
couple quitted the country of Isenachj and went to settle themselves 
in the small town of Eisleben, in Saxony, in order therein to gain 
their bread by the sweat of their brow. 

Seckendorff tells us, on the authority of Robhan, the superintendent 
at Isenach, in 160L i^tat the mother jpf Luther, believing her time 
still distant, had gone to visit the fair of Eisleben, and that, contrary 
to her expectations, she was there delivered of a son. Notwithstand- 
ing the confidence usually to be placed in the relations of Seckenddrff, 
this account does not appear to have been correct ; for, in truth, not 
one of the most ancient historians of Luther has taJcen any notice of 
the affair; besides, the distance from Mora to Eidieben is nearly 
twenty-four German leagues^ and it wouiLd not be very easy, ih 
©ondiiion iiiie mother of Luiher then was, to overtake a journey of 
i^dh a length, to go and see a fair: in dhort, the testimony of 
Luther's own words seems q^uite at variance with the truth of this 
assertion.f 

John Luther was an upright man, of active industry, with an open 
disposition, and carrying his notions of firmness of character to the 
degree of stubbornness. With a turn of mind more refined than that 
men in the same rank, he bad read many books. Ths^ 
means of in^ruction were at thisstime very rare ; but J ohn allowed 
no opportunity of procuring a supply thereof to escape. They formed 
hla chief delightduringthe hours of the rest permitted him in the prose- 
eution of a rude and laborious occupatiou. Marguerite possessed the 
virtues which adorn all honest and pious women. Her modesty, her 
fear of God, and addiction to prayer, were peculiarly conspicuous. 
She was regarded by the mothers of families in the place as an 
example which they should endeavour to copy. J 

It is not precisely known how long after the time this happy 

their abode in Eid^en, when, on the ioth of November, 
^ ho^ before midnight. Marguerite was delivered of a son. Melanc- 
i^son foeqii^tly questioned the mother of his friend respecting the 
period of his birth : — “ I remember very well the'^day and the hour,” 
replied she, ^ but for the year I am not certain.” But James, the 
brother of Luther, a man of great honesty and integrity, has reported 
it as the opinion of the whole family that Martin was born in the 
year of our I<,ord 14^83, on the 10th of November, the eve of St 
- Martin. The first thoughts of the pious parents were to consecrate'^ 
t@ God in holy baptism the iufant son he had just given to their 
irave. The day after the birth, which happened to be on a Tuesday, 
the father, therefore, carried his son with gratitude and joy to the 
church of St Peter, and here it was he received the seal of his conse- 
oration to the Lord. He was called Martin in remembrance of the 
day on which he was baptized. 


T prop^gata me^ioerjunx liominum. (Melan. Vita 

^ T in Eisleben, bapti?atusque apud Sanctum Petntm 

Kuiiem. Parentes mei de prope laenaeo migra*«mt. (L. Epp, i., p.m') 
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The young Martin was only six months old when his parents 
quitted Eisleben in order to settle in Mansfeld, which is only five 
leagues distant from their former place of abode. The mines of 
Mansfeld were then very celebrated ; and John Luther, a hard- ^ 
working man, imagining that he might perhaps he called upon to rear 
and maintain a numerous family, hoped to gain in Mansfeld a more 
ready provision for the wants of himself and his children. It was in 
the town we have last mentioned the understanding and talents of 
the young Luther displayed their earliest developement ; it was there 
hig activity began to shew itself, and that his character gave primi- 
tive indications of strength both in words and actions. The plains of 
Mansfeld and the banks of the Wipper formed the theatre of his 
earliest sports with the children of the neighbourhood. 

The commencement of their sojourn at Mansfeld proved very 
trying to the patience of honest John and his wife. They were con- 
strained to live there at first in great poverty. My parents,'* said 
the reformer, have been very poor. My father was a poor wood- 
cutter, and my mother has often had to carry the wood upon her 
back, in order to earn sufficient food for the support of us their chil- 
dren. They have endured on our account labour so rude as to draw 
blood from their veins.” The example of parents whom he regarded 
with affection, and the habits which they inspired him with, accus- 
tomed Luther by times to the practices of exertion and frugality. 
How often must he, without douUI, have accompanied his mother to 
the woods, for the purpose of gathering together with her his little 
bundle of sticks. 

But there are promises made with respect to the labours of the 
jus|^ and John Luther experienced the reality of these |5romises. 
Having at length acquired a little more ease, he established in 3^^- 
feld two smelting smithies ; and it was arotiud th^^ 
young Martin grew up, whilst it was with the product Of hi^l^bOtir 
his father afterwards provided for the wants which Martin's studies 
made necessary. “ It was from a family of miners,” said the worthy 
Mathesius, “ that the spiritual founder of Christendom was destined 
to come ; an example of what God wished to do in cleansing for 
himself the sons of Levi, and in purifying them in the furnace like 
fine gold."* Respected by all his neighbours for his uprightness, his 
blameless life, and good sense, Jehn Luther was made a counsellor of 
Mansfeld, the capital of the county of the same name. Too heavy a 
load of misery might have crushed the spirit of the child, but tfie 
prosperity of the paternal house tended to enlarge his heart and 
elevate his character. 

John was careful to profit by the new circumstances in which he 
found himself placed. He manifested particular regard for men of 
literary acquirements, and he often invited to his house the eocjle^ir 
astics and schoolmasters of the town. His domestic establishing, 
exhibited a fine specimen of those associations of plain citiz§n|^^® 
shed siich a lystre over the state of society in Germany 
mencement of the sixteenth century. A mirror was thul(^]K$'t6 the 

^ 

* Drumb musste Schinelzer, * 

l56S,p.3.) ^ : 
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world, in whicli were reflected the numerous figures which succeeded 
each other in the agitated scenes of that interesting period. The son 
also reaped advantage from the favourable change enjoyed. No 
doubt the presence of those men, to whom so much respect was paid 
in his father’s company, excited, more than once, in the heart of young 
Martin, the ambitious desire of one day becoming himself either the 
master of a school or the member of some other learned profession. 

As soon as the boy had reached thp time of life when he could 
receive instruction, his parents eagerly sought to impress his mind 
with a practical knowledge of God, to inspire him with that holy 
fear which is the beginning of wisdom, and thus to draw his attenflon 
to the exercise of Christian virtues. Every care was taken to incul- 
cate the lessons of this primary domestic education still the tender 
solicitations of the elder Luthers was not confined exclusively to that 
description of learning. 

His father, desirous of seeing him acquire the elements of that 
knowledge for which he himself entertained such fervent esteem, 
invoked the blessing of God upon Martin, and sent him to school. 
The child was yet little more than an infant. His father, or a young 
man in Mansfeld, Nicolas Eraler, used frequently to carry him in 
their arms to the house of George Emilius, and returned again to fetch 
him home in the same manner. Emler afterwards married one of 
Luther's sisters. 

The piety of his parents, their^ctivity, and their austere virtue, 
imparted to the youth a happy impulse, and formed in him an atten- 
tive and serious disposition. A system which corrected unsteady 
principles with chastisement and fear was then prevalent in the 
rules of education. Marguerite, although approving at times the too 
severe conduct of her husband, was yet frequently in the habit of 
embracing Martin in her arms to sooth his wounded spirit and quiet 
his tears. Nevertheless she likewise enforced the precept of that 
proverb which tell us, He loho loves his son hastens to chastise Mm* 
iinpetiipus character of the boy often exposed him to the inflic- 
of xe^ritnands aud punishment. My parents,” said Luther, in 
after life, “ have treated me harshly, which has made my temper 
most timorous. My mother beat me one day sS furiously, with a 
hazel-wand, that the blood followed her strokes. They believed in 
their heart that they were doing go<jd ; but they did not understand 
how to discern the traits of character — a knowledge, however, which 
is most needful to direct when, upon whom, and in what manner, 
punishments ought to be inflicted.”t « 

The poor child endured at school a course of training not less severe. 
His master flogged him fifteen times successively in the course of one 
morning. “ It is necessary,” said Luther, in recounting this fact, 

to whip children, but it is at the same time necessary to love them 
also, tinder the influence of such an education, Luther learned by 
times to despise the pleasures of a sensual life. That which mus^t 
become great must begin sparingly,’' remarks, with justice, one of his 
earliest historians ; “ and if children are reared up from their youth 


et timorem Dei .... domestica institutione diliffeutfix assue- 
ecenmt. (Melanchfc. Vifc. Lutli.) •f- Sed non poterant discemete ingenia 

Secundum qu?e essent temperandse correctiones. (L, Oj. W< xxiU p, 176.5.) 
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with too much delicacy and pleasing emotions, they are thereby 
injured in every other stage of their lives.” 

Martin learned, however, a good deal at school. He was there 
taught the chapters of the catechism, the ten commandments, the 
creed, the Lord's prayei’, many canticles, with formulas of prayers, 
and the Donate a Latin grammar composed in the course of the four- 
teenth century by Doiiatus, the master of St Jerome, and which, 
improved in the fifteenth century by a French monk called R-emigius, 
enjoyed for many years an excellent reputation in all the schools. 
Martin, moreover, studied the Oiseo- Janus, a calendar of most singular 
import, arranged either during the tenth or eleventh century : in 
slitrt, he was instructed in every a.ccomplishment within the range of 
learning taught at the Latin school of Mansfeld. 

But the boy does not appear to have been here led towards a true 
knowledge of God. The single religious feeling then discoverable in 
his disposition wms that of fear. Every time he heard the name of 
Jesus Christ mentioned he grew pale with alarm ; because Christ had 
only been represented to his mind as an angry judge. This servile • 
fear, which is so alien to the spirit of true religion, prepared him the 
better, perhaps, to receive the good news of the gospel, and that joy 
which he afterwards experienced when he had learned to know him 
who is meek and humble of heart. 

John Luther was anxious to make his son a scholar. The new 
light which had begun to shine in every corner had penetrated within 
the walls of the house inhabited bjjf the miner of Mansfeld, and there 
kindled the spark of ambitious longings. The remarkable talents 
and persevering application of his son, raised in John the most’fasci- 
uating hopes of future distinction. Thus, when Martin had attained, 
in 1407, the age of fourteen years, his father resolved to part with 
him for a while, and to send him to Magdebourg, to the school of the 
friars of St Francis. Marguerite felt constrained to acquiesce in the 
proposal, and Martin prepared to leave his paternal abode. 

Magdebourg was, in the eyes of Martin, a new world. Surrounded 
by numerous privations, (for be scarcely possessed sufiicient means 
for his proper maintenance,! he examined and listened everywhere 
to the lessons of experience. Andre Proles, provincial of the order 
of the Augustins, delivered, at that time, earnest discourses on the 
necessity of reforming religion and the church. It was not, however, 
the sermons of this preacher wljich first planted in the pul of the 
young man the germ of those ideas which, at a latter period, budded 
forth in such luxuriance in the mind of Martin. 

► We are, in truth, now speaking of the time of Luthers early a^d 
rude apprenticeship. Sent out into the world when only fourteen 
years old, without friends or protectors to take care of him, ho trem- 
bled in the presence of his masters, and, in the hours of recreation, 
he painfully sought for nourishment in the company of cliildr^^^ 
equally poor with himself. I went in search,” said 
companions, of some little store of food, in order to provide 
necessities. One day, during the time in which the church 
the feast of the birth of Jesus Christ, we wandered 
the neighbouring villages, going from bous e to 

^^Vas grow sol werden, muss fclein angehen- . p. 3.) 
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with four yoicGs, the usurI cajuticlcs coiuposcd upon tliG littlo nifuut 
Jesus, born in Bethlehem. We made a stop before the dwelling of 
a peasant in a sequestered spot at the end of the village. The owner, 
hearing us singing our Christmas hymns, came out with some pro- 
visions which he intended for our use, and asked, with a rough voice 
and harsh manner, Where do you come from, boys ? Frightened at 
the sound of his words, we escaped with all our speed. Wo^ had no 
reason whatever to be afraid, for the peasant ojSered us with good 
will the assistance he brought to the door ; but our hearts, without 
doubt, were rendered timorous in coilsequence of the threats and 
tyranny with which the masters then crushed the spirit of their 
scholars, insomuch that a sudden terror had completely overcopie 
our resolution. At last, however, the peasant continuing to call after 
us, we stopped, composed our agitated feelings, ran back towards 
our benefactor, and received from his hand the food he had from the 
first meant to bestow.” “ It is thus,” adds Luther, we arc aopus!*- 
tomed to tremhle and flee when our consciences are guilty and alarmed. 

, ij^^n we hawe even a dread of the succour ojQTered to our acceptance, 
although it be from those who are our friends, and who are anxious 
to do us every kind of good,”^ 

A year had scarcely run its course when John and Marguerite, 
learning how much difficulty their son had found in procuring a live- 
lihood in Magdebourg, sent Martin to take up his abode in Isenach, 
where there was established at the time a very celebrated school, and 
where they had many relations among the inhabitants of the town.t 
John and his wife had now more children ; and although their cir- 
cumstances were improved, they were still unable to support their 
son in a strange town. The furnaces and the care of John Luther 
were only sufficient to provide for the wants of the family at Mans- 
feld, and he hoped Martin, once arrived in Isenach, would find 
therein greater facilities of procuring subsistence than had fallen to 
his lot in the former place of his residence ; but this hope was deceit- 
ful — ^Martin was not more fortunate than before. The relatives of the 
family who lived in Isenach paid no attention to his wants, or, it may 
be, they were so poor themselves that it was impossible for them to 
offer him aaay sufficient relief. 

When our scholar was pressed with hunger, he 'was compelled, as 
in Magdebourg, to join a company of fellow-students, and sing along 
with them in front of the houses of the town, in order to procure a 
morsel of bread. This custom, practfsed at the time of Luther, is still 
preserved, even in our own days, in several towns throughout the coun- 
tries of Germany. Often the voices of the young hoys thus employ- ^ 
ed send forth sounds of exquisite harmony. Frequently the poor 
hut bashful Martin only received, in place of bread, the stern rebuke 
of angry words. Then it was that, overwhelmed with sorrow, he was 
wont, in secret, to shed a fountain of tears, and only looked forward 
to the future with fear and trembling. 

One day especially, when he had already been driven away from 
the entrance of three different houses, and was disposed to return to 
his hapless home fasting, on reaching the- square of St George, he 

tomp»nA. 
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still, in a distracted and immovable postare, with bis- thoughts 
evidently lost in deep reflection, before the house of an honest citizen. 
Must it be that, for want of bread, he should be forced to renounce 
his studies, and go and labour with his father in the mines of Mans- 
feld ? . . • . On a sudden, a front door is opened, a female 

appears upon the threshold : it was the wife of Conrad Cotta, the 
daughter of the burgomaster of Ilefeld* Her name was Ursula. 
But the chronicles of Isenacb denominate 6er “ the 
in remembrance of her who had with so much earnestness entreated 
the prophet Elisha to eat some bread in her house. The Christian 
Shunammite here referred to had already more than once observed the 
youthful Martin in the meetings of the faithful, and she had been 
struck with the sweetness of his voice and the sincerity of his devo 7 
tion.t She had just now been witness of th-e harsh treatment w-hich, 
the poor young scholar had received, and seeing him so sorrowfully 
pensive before the door of her house, she came forward to his assist- 
ance, making signs for him to enter the mansion, and ordering food 
to be given him sufficient to appease the cravings of his gnawing 
hunger. 

Conrad approved of the benevolent deed his wife had dono : be, in 
fact, found so much pleasure in the society of the hoy Luther, that, ^ 
few days afterwards, he took him to live entirely within the shelter 
of his house. From that moment the studies of Martin were amply 
provided for. No more sliall he he driven to return back in the 
direction of the mines of Mansfel(L and there to bury in oblivion ther 
talents which God had so bountifully bestowed upon him. "When 
Martin knew not where to turn for help, God had opened in his favour 
at once the hearts and the house-door of a Christian family. This 
event disposed his soul to rely with such undoubting confidence on 
the goodness of God, that the strongest tempests of mi&l’artune wer.a 
never again, in after life, able to disturb his faith. , 

Luther experienced in the house of Cotta a life different in ev^ry 
respect to what he had ever known before. It was a calm existence 
he enjoyed there, exempt from anxiety or want, and his mind, there- 
fore, became more serene, his disposition more cheerful, and his heart 
more open. His whole being was awakened to the mild influences 
of lively charity, find he began to be affected by a new sense of life,, 
of joy, and of happiness. His prayers were more fervent, his thirst 
after knowledge more intense, and the progress he made in his studi^S^ 
more rapid and solid. * 

To'the acquirements of literature and science he added the 
plishments of the fine arts ; for these arts were then gr§|^ing 
into repute among the inhabitants of Germany. The men whom' God 
desjgns to act with effect upon the feelings of their Oontemporariesy 
are themselves first imbued with, and then persuaded to follow, xbo 
ruling tendencies of their own agei. Luther was taught to play npoijj 
the lute and the flute, and he often accompanied the former 
mo0t with the strains of his own charming voice, thus soost bi^^^ ' 
desppn^ncy of his heart during his hours of sadness. 

- him traii'qnil fslioity to testify, by his proficiency in 

* LingkVR^is^cselj. f Biewcil sic umb seines sirs^fi^i:^,^^chen Gebeta 
-WMllcn.* ( Mathesius, p. 3.) ^ ^ . 1 ' 
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art the lasting gratitude lie owned for liis adopted mother, who was 
pasMonatelj fond of music. Nor was he himself less ardent in his 
love of harmonious sounds, which preference remained strong to the 
days of his old age, and he, in fact, composed both the words and the 
air of some of the most beautiful canticles ever known in Germany. 
Many of these spiritual songs have even been translated into our own 


These were, indeed, happy days in the life of the young Luther, 
and he often reverted to them in mei^jory with strong feelings of 
emotion. A son of Conrad having come, many years afterwards, to 
prosecute his studies in Wittemberg, when the poor scholar of Isenacli 
had risen to be the teacher of his age, Luther received the boy wKh 
joy to his table and under his roof. He was eager to render back in 
part, to the son, the kindness ho had received from the father and 
mother of this boy. It was in the recollection of the deeds of this 
Christian female, who had supplied him with bread when every 
else had driyen him from their doors, that Luther made use of these 
wbrds ; There is nothing on earth more charming than the 
heart of a woman in which piety resides.” 

Luther never expressed shame in speaking of the days when, urged 
by hunger, he was wont to beg, in mournful mood, the food necessary 
for his existence and the prosecution of his studies. Far from en- 
couraging such vain thoughts, he reflected with gratitude upon the 
ettferhe poverty of his youth. He regarded that condition as one of 
the means which it pleased God to <p.dopt in order to fit him for what 
he was to perform in after life, and, therefore, gave thanks to him 
for all his goodness. Those poor children who were obliged to follow 
the same course received his ardent sympathy. Do not despise," 
said he, “ those little boys who seek, by singing before your doors, 
panemii jpropUr Deum, bread for the love of God; for 1 also have 
been such a one myself. It is true that afterwards my father sup- 
ported me with much afifection and goodness at the university of 
Erfurt, supported me there by the sweat of his brow ; nevertheless^ I 
beggar. And now, with the use of my pen, I have 
r^%Ma such a height, that I would not wish to change fortunes with 
the Grand- Turk himself. Nay more, although all the goods of the 
e^h were heaped up, the one above the other, T would not take 
Lheni m exchange for what I am. And still I should not have rained 
the situation in which I am now placed, had I not been sent to school 
had I not been taught to write,” In this manner the great man 
acknowledged, in these first and humble rudiments, the origin of his 
glory He was not afraid to remind himself that that voice, whose 
accents bad made the empire and the world to shake, had once soli- 
cited, fo^ercys sake, a piece of bread in the streets of a poor littlo 
town. ^0 Christian composes his mind in the remembrance of what 
<dory^^^ hecatise he recollects that^it is to God he must give all the 

and anderstanding, the quickness of his imagination, 

memory, enabled Luther very soon to out- 
s tnp his companions in study* He especially inoreaaed , with rapid 
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progress, in his knowledge of ancient languages, elocution, and poetry. 
He wrote discourses and composed verses. Gay in disposition and 
courteous in manner, having what is called a good heart, he was 
beloved equally by his masters and his companions. 

Among his professors he attached himself particularly to John 
Trebonius, a learned man, who possessed an agreeable delivery, and 
who evinced for - youth those marks of esteem which are so well 
calculated to encourage its exertions. Martin had observed that when 
Trebonius entered his class-foom, he uncovered his head in paying 
obeisance to his scholars — an act of peculiar condescendence in these 
pedantic times. But this observance had yet a more lasting effect 
u|fon the mind of the. young man. He learned thereby that he was 
deserving of respect. The regard shewn by the master had raised the 
pupil in his own estimation. The colleagues of Treboniusj who did 
not practise the same polite behaviour, having one day expressed their 
astonishment at his conduct, he replied to them, and the words were 
not less amazing to the young Luther — “ There are among these 
young boys many men whom God will one day make burgomasters, 
chancellors, doctors, and magistrates. Although you do not yet see 
them adorned with the signs of their coming dignity, it is just, never- 
theless, that you should have a respect now for their persons.” No 
doubt the young scholar listened to these words with pleasure, and 
perhaps he already saw before him the vision of a doctor’s cap descend- 
ing upon his head. 

• 

ig 
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Luther had now attained the eighteenth year of his age. He had 
tasted the pleasures of literature ; he was enflamed with^ an ardent 
desire to learn ; and he sighed for an entrance into some university, as 
an introduction to the source of every science, where he might be able 
to gratify his thirst after knowledge.* His father insisted that he 
should study the law. Full of confidence in the talents of his son, he 
was anxious that# they should be usefully cultivated,- and that they 
should be made to shine in the face of the world. The father already 
believed that he beheld his son crowned with honourable distinctions 


among his fellow-citizens, gaining the favour of princes, and dazzling 
the eyes of men with the splendour of his appearance in the world. 
He was resolved that the young man should go to Erfurt. ^ ^ ^ 

Luther arrived within the walls of the university of said town in 
the year 1501. Jadocus, surnamed the Doctor of Isenach, was the 
professor of scholastic philosophy in this institution, and lectured 


thereon with great success. Melancthon regrets that, at the time 
under our notice, there was merely taught at Erfurt a heretical 
of difficulties. He believed that if Luther had been there 
under professors of a different cast, if he had been 
mild alid tranquil precepts of true philosophy, su6h 


* De^stata igitur ILterarum dalccdine uatura, 
appetitVadamiam. (Mel. Vit. Luth.) ; ? 


plate discendi, 





lutheb's piett. 


hare moderated and softened the vehemence of his nature * TOo 
newlv entered student began then to study the plulosophy of the 
middle ages in the writings of Occam, Scotus, Bonaventura, and 
Thomas d'Aquin. In after years all these sources of learning were a 
horror to him. He shook with rage when the name of Aristotle was 
mentioned in his presence, and even went so far as to say, that had 
not Aristotle been a man, he would not have been afraid to have 
called him the devil. But his eager desire to find the true doctrine 
stood in need of better nourishment • he^^therefore, busied himself in 
the study of those lovely monuments *of antiquity, namely, the 
writings of Cicero and v irgil, with others of the strictly classic 
school He was not content, like the common herd of students, to 
learn by heart the productions of these writers ; he sought chiefly to 
comprebend the depth of their thoughts, to inspire within his own 
bosom the same spirit which animated their works, and to appropriate 
to himself the fruits of their wisdom ; to understand thoroughly the 
design, of their compositions, and to enrich, his own imagination with 
their ^ribu& expressions and brilliant images. He often questioned 
the professors on the subjects of their lectures, and very soon left 
behind him the acquirements of his fellow studonts.t Endowed with 
a quick memory and ready conception, everything that he read or 
heard remained for ever present to his mind ; it seemed as if he 
acquired knowledge by intuition. In this manner Luther shone forth 
from the days of his youth.’' “ The whole university,” says Melancthon, 

** admired his fertile g€nius.”J ^ ^ 

But, even at this stage of his existence, the young man of eighteen 
years old did not labour on with the single desire of cultivating his 
understanding : he was possessed of those serious thoughts and of 
that heart whose treasure is in heaven, which God gives to those 
whom he destiuates for his most zealous servants on earth. Luther 
felt that his dependauce was on God, the simple and powerful con- 
viction which forms at once the spring of profound humility and 
great actions. He implored with fervour the Divine blessing vtpon 
labours. Every morning he began the day witb pr^cbf ; then he 
fo ebuteb ; aftetxvards devoting bis time to study, and he did! 
not cast away in idleness a single moment of the day. ‘^To pray 
well,” he was accustomed to say, ‘^is more than ^ half the duty of 
study.”! 

The young student passed in the ^brary of the university eveiy 
moment that be could spare from the task of academical duti^. 
Books were as yet a rare commodity, and he esteemed it a great 
privilege to be favoured with the use of the united wealth comprised 
within the boundaries of this vast collection. One day (after tie had 
been two years at Erfurt, and when he was twenty years old) M 
was opf ning in the library, one after another, a number of books, 
with the purpose of ascertaining who were the authors of them. A 
volume which he had thus opened in its turn attracted Ms attention. 
He had never seen anything like it up to the moment we speak of. 

* Et fortassis ad leniendam vehementiam uatursB mitiora studia verse philosophise. 
(MeLVit. Lafch.) f Et quidem inter primes, ut iiigenio stadloque multoS^ 
cfOsequalium antecellebat. ^ (OochloBiis, Acta Lntheri, p; h) t Sieigitur in juventisfcfee 
eminiehat, ut toti academise Lutheri ingemum adftiirationi esset. (Vita Luth.)r 
§ Fleissigqf tet, ist iiber die helft studirt. (Mathes. 3.^ • 
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He reads the title of the book. .... It was a Bible \ a rare 
book, little known in those days. His interest is quickly excited | 
he becomes inwrapped with admiration at finding other subjects in 
this volume beyond the mere fragments of the gospel and of the 
epistles which the church had selected for the purpose of reading 
them to the people in the temples each sabbath-day throughout the 
year. He bad believed, until now, that these detached portions had 
comprised the whole substance of the word of God. And now to 
behold so many pages, so many chapters, and so many books, ot 
which he had formerly had not the least idea.* His heart throbbed 
whilst he held in his hand the whole of the Scriptures which have 
h^en given by Divine inspiration to man. He scanned with avidity, 
and with indescribable ecstacy, all the pages of God’s work. The 
first sentence on which his eyes were fixed, recounted the history of 
Hannah and the young Samuel. He read on, and scarcely could he 
restrain the fervent joy of his soul. So entranced was he' in thinking 
of that child whom his parents had lent to the Eternal for all the days 
of his life ; the song of Hannah, wherein she declares that the Eternal 
raises the poor from the dust and di’aws the needy out of the mire, 
in order to make him sit with princes ; that young boy Samuel who 
grew up in the temple in the presence of the Eternal ; the wjiole of 
this history,- the complete form of that word which he had thus diiS- 
covered, raised within the bosom of Lnther feelings to which he was, 
until now, an utter stranger. He returned to his own dwelling with 
a heart overcharged with reflection. “ Oh 1” thought he, “ if God 
would but once give me for my^lf such a book as tbis.”t Luther 
as yet was not instructed in either the Greek or Hebrew languages. 
It is little likely that he should have studied these two tongues during 
the two or three first years of his sojourn at the university. It was 
a Latin version of the Bible which had in this manner transported bis" 
happy feelings. He returned very soon again to the library to enjoy 
the possession of his new-found treasure. He read and read again, 
and then, in the fulness of his joy, he once more returned to react th^ 
same pages. The first light of a new truth had been kindled in his 
heart. 


It was thus that God designed for Luther the discovery of his 
word. He here^isclosed to him the book of which he was one day 
to prepare for his peoplo that admirable translation, through means 
of which Germany has, now for three centuries, enjoyed a knowledge 
of the oracles of God. The example we now relate was, perhaps, 
the first instance of a hand being stretched forth to take from its shelf 
whe precious volume contained in the library of Erfurt Thi^ 
deposited within the archives of an obscure hall, was about to become 
for an entire people the book of life. The Beformation was hid in 


the pages of this particular Bible. 

It was in the course of the same year that Luther obtained his first 
academical degree — that of bachelor of arts. The extreme 
which he had exposed himself in order to support his 
with ctedit, had brought upon him the seeds of a dangeron^^^^^ 


* Anff ein Zeit, wie er die Bucher fein naelieinauder besiefet, 

liberate lactefnraiybe BibKa (Mather. f ccapit- 

^ue ut librmu et ipse maucisei > V 
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In troth, death seemed to be fast approaching towards his couch. 
Serious thoughts occupied his mind. He believed his earthly career 
■was about to terminate. Much pity was expressed with reference 
to the condition of the invalid student. It was mournful, many 
thought, to see such promising talents thus abruptly extinguished. 
A number of friends came to visit him while stretched upon a bed of 
sickness. Among this multitude there was seen a priest, a venerable 
old man, who had watched with interest the student of Mansfeld in 
the course of his labours and academical life. Luther could not hide 
from his affectionate friend the thoughts* which crowded upon his 
imagination. ^'Yery soon,” said he, ‘‘I shall be called upon to leave 
the world.” But the good old man replied, with kindness — “Myr 
dear bachelor, be of good cheer, you shall not die of this sickness. 
Our God will yet make of you a man who, in his turn, will afford 
consolation to many for God lays his cross on the shoulders of 
him whom he loves, and those who carry that cross with patience 
shall acquire much wisdom.” These words amazed the young 
patient. It is at this moment, when he seems at the gates of death, 
he hears from the mouth of a priest words which tell him that God, 
as he had said to the mother of Samuel, raises up the miserable. 
The old man had infused into his heart the spirit of calm consolation, 
he had reanimated his soul; never will he forget that' old priest. 
‘^It was here the doctor was privileged to hear the first prediction,” 
says Mathesius, the friend of Luther who has preserved for us the 
particulars of this fact, and he of^n recalled the circumstance to 
his memory.” It is easy to understand in what sense Mathesius 
reports these words as conveying the meaning of a prediction. 

When Luther had recovered from his malady, some changes were 
observable in his character. The Bible, this sickness, and the words 
of the old priest, appeared to have impressed him with some new 
intelligence. There was, however, as yet, nothing that had seized 
exclusively upon his mind ; he, therefore, continued his studies ; 
and in 1505 he was made a master of arts or doctor in philosophy. 
The '^ny^sity of Erfurt was at this time tho most celebrated semi- 
provinces of Germany. The others in comparison could 
be reckoned as nothing more than inferior schools. The ceremony of 
conferring such degrees was there usually practised with particular 
pomp.'^ A procession, carrying torches, came to offer the tribute of 
their homage to Martin Luther.t The fete was in reality one of' 
much splendour. All appeared elafed with joy. And Luther, 
encouraged perhaps by the flattering appearances of these outward 
honours, seemed ready to devote his talents entirely to the study of 
the law, in conformity with the wishes of his father. 

But God had a different intention. During the time Luther was 
occupied in the prosecution of various studies, whilst he began to 
give lectures upon the physics and ethics of Aristotle, as well as upon 
other branches of philosophy, his heart never ceased to urge him with 
the thought that piety was indeed the one thing needful, and that 
before every other consideration it was requisite to be assured of his 
own salvation. He knew the displeasure God had testified against 


*^eu9 te vinim faeiet qui alios multos iterum consolabitur. (M. Adami- Vit, 
Luth., p. 103.) t Luth. Op. (W.) xxii., p. 2229, ^ 
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sin ; lie called to Lis recollection the pains which the word had 
denounced upon the guilty sinner ; and he asked of himself with fear, 
whether he was sure that he possessed this blessing of the Divine 
favour. His conscience cried out to him. No. His disposition was ' 
prompt and decided ; he resolved to do everything in his power to 
bring himself to an entire conviction and hope of immortality. Two 
events occurred, the one after the other, which caused his heart to 
tremble, and served equally to hasten the period of his determina- 
tion. 

Among the intimate acquaintances who particularly shared his 
ciftnfidence at the university, there was one called Alexis, with whom 
he was most closely connected in friendly intercourse. One morning 
a report was spread abroad in Erfurt that this young man Alexis had 
been assassinated. Luther, with eager haste, went to receive certain 
information on the mournful subject, when he found the truth of the 
miserable report confirmed. The loss of this friend, so suddenly 
snatched from his presence by death, greatly agitated the heart of 
Luther, and the question which rose to his mind at the time was, 
What would become of me if I were to be thus unexpectedly hurried 
out of the world? a question which filled his soul with the most 
afflictive terror.’’^ 

We have now come to the summer of the year 1505, and Luther, 
whom the usual vacation at the university had set at liberty, formed 
the resolution of making a jauj^ to Mansfeld, with the purpose of 
revisiting the cherished scenes of his youth, and of once more 
embracing his parents. Perhaps he was likewise desirous of opening 
his mind to his father, and sounding him upon the scheme which he 
had begun to indulge within his own breast, as well as to receive his 
consent to enter upon the studies of another term. He clearly fore- 
saw all the difiiculties which stood in the way of his present position. 
The idle life of the majority of the priests was very displeasing to the 
active disposition of the miner at Mansfeld. The members of the 
ecclesiastical body besides were held in little estimation among their 
fellow-men, whilst the greater number of them enjoyed a very 
pitiful income as the reward of their labours ; and the father, who 
had made many* personal sacrifices in order to support his son at the 
university, who had been gratified by hearing of the public teaching 
of that son in a celebrated academy since the time he had reached his 
twentieth year, could not be supposed as willing to renounce all the 
fond hopes of distinction his pride had naturally suggested. 

We are ignorant of what passed during the sojourn of Luther at 
Mansfeld. It is possible the firm determination of his father had 
dissuaded Luther from confiding in him the secret designs of his 
heart. The young man, at all events, once more left his fathers 
house with the intention of resuming bis place on the forms of the 
university. He had, on his return, reached within a short distoee 
from Erfurt, when he was overtaken by a violent storm, sucdM^^ 
often experienced among these mountain passes. The th^ntitem^ed 
over his head, and the balls of fire burst at his feet. threw 

himself down upon his knees. His hour, he thougl#,, hfd perhaps 
arrived. Death, judgment, and eternity crowded en his imagination 

* Jnterity sodalis sui contristatus. ^(Coohlceus, p. 1.) 
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with all their terrors, and caused him to hear a voice whose accents 
he could not refuse to obey. “ Absorbed in anguish, and with the 
fear of death/* as he has himself said,* “he made a voav that, if the 
Lord would deliver him from his present danger, he would abandon 
the world and give himself over entirely to the service of God. After 
rising up from the ground, beholding always before him that death 
which must one day overtake his path, he began seriously to examine 
himself and to inquire what it was his' duty to do.t The uneasy 
thoughts which had so lately disturbed his soul rose up again in 
double vigour before the vision of his mind. He had eiideavourej 
it is true, to fulfil with propriety all his duties. But in what condi- 
tion was the interests of his soul ? Could he, with a heart defiled, 
appear before the judgment-seat of a God so dreadful ? He must at 
once become holy. And he now felt as ardent a thirst to become 
holy as he had formerly found in his search after the acquirements of 
science. But where was he to meet with this inestimable blessin<>', 
how was he to acquire its possession ? The university had furnished 
him with means for satisfying his first desires. Who could now 
assuage the agony of his soul, or quench the fire that burned in his 
bosom ? He will go to the seclusion of the cloister ; the life of a monk 
shall save him from perdition. How often had he not heard of the 
power of such a life to reform the heart, to sanctify the sinner and 
to render man a perfect being I He will enter into the monastic 
order, and he will become holy, fh this manner he shall secure 
himself the possession of eternal life.J 
Such were the eventa which changed the vocation and all the 
deatinies of Luther’s life. We here recognise the finger of God. It 
was his aU-powerful hand which arrested on the high road the pro- 
cess of the young master of arts, the aspirant to the honours of tlio 
pencil, the future juns-oonsul, in order to turn the course of his life 
direction of a wholly different complexion. Eubianus, 
at tho nmversity of Erfhr|!, lafferw^s 
m ^ PlowiM strain fiJvinfe providence had 

reject to what you were one day destined to become, when, on vour 
tome of your parents, the fire from heaven caused 

olose to the city 
you away from our association, drove you to 
It., i ' Augustin." Thus analogous circum- 

^ces have been found to signalize the conversion of the two 
£eatest organs whose services Divine providence has converted to its 

greatest revolutions which have ever ' 
affected the affairs of this earth, namely, St Paul and Luther S 

k gates of Erfurt. But his resolution is 

fixed beyond the power of change. Nevertheless it w as not without 

Ep. ii p 101,) 
Soia^e°histo“ 

two eintempSlS Matfesms^l'p and r ! tat 

guish Orat, de Luth,) 

says, “ SodalL n^seio quo G^iUnt^rLt^ of Melanctho®, who 

cause he was kUied ^ mtcriectum. (Vita Lutli,) I . know not by what 
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regret he saw himself compelled to break asunder the ties of long 
cherished friendship. He, therefore, does not communicate his inten- 
tions to any one. But, one evening, he invited his companions in the 
university to a pleasurable and frugal entertainment. Music once 
more enlivened their intimate intercourse. And such was the fare- 
well which Luther took of the world. Henceforth, instead of these 
amiable associations in his pleasures and toils, he must herd with 
monks ; instead of these gay and spiritual meetings, he must endure 
the silence of the cloister ; in place of these joyful songs, the solemn 
harmony of the tranquil chapel. God bids him ; and every sacrifice 
ntust be made. Yet once more his heart beats, for the last time, with 
the lively emotions of his youth. The repast excites the temper of 
his friends. Luther himself is elevated with the scene. But at the 
moment when he was nearest to engage with enthusiasm in the mirth 
of the hour, the young man could no longer either resist or retain the 
serious thoughts which pressed upon his heart. He rose to speak. 
.... He discloses to his astonished companions the particulars 
of his plan. These friends strive to persuade him to follow a diffe- 
rent course, but in vain ; and that very night, Luther, fearing 
perhaps the renewal of importunate solicitations, quitted his lodgings 
in Erfurt. He there left all his effects and all his books, taking along 
with him nothing more than copies of Yirgil and Plautus, (he had not 
then a Bible.) Virgil and Plautus! the epic poem and comedy I a 
singular representation of the mi^d of Luther ! There was, in truth, 
included in his own character all the traits of an epic poem — a beauti- 
ful, a grand, a sublime poem ; but of a cast inclined towards the 
moods of gaiety, diversion, and buffoonery, so that there were visible 
more than one familiar example in the grave and magnificent picture 
of his eventful life. 

Provided with these two books, Luther set out alone, in the dark- 
ness of night, on his way to the convent of the Hermits of it 
Augustin. He askes leave to enter the gates. They are opened to 
receive him, and again shut fast against intrusion. Behold Luther 
thus separated for ever from his parents, from his companions in study, 
and from the world. This separation took place on the 17th of 
August 1505, anS Luther had then reached the age of twenty-one 
years and nine months. 
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At last Luther is with God. His soul was now in safety. That 
holiness so mnch the object of his desire was now within his reach. 
At the sight of this young doctor, the monks were filled with 
tioh, and lauded his courage and contempt for the life of 
g/ge.* Luther, however, did not forget his former friends, 
to them a letter, taking leave of them and of the worlds 
day' he de^htched this epistle, along with the Worn up 

to th^present date, as well as his ring of mae^lrf #hich he also 

*Hujii9 mundi cQjateiaptu, Ingres m egt admirantibiu, monastc- 

num, r . . . (Cochl(»tt«»i.) 
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returned to the university, so that nothing might be left to recall his 
thoughts towards the affairs of that world which he had now abandoned 
for ever. 

His companions at Erfurt were struck with amazement at what had 
happened. Must it be endured that a genius so eminent should be 
allowed to hide its light within the cells of a monastery, whose course 
of life might be compared to nothing better than a state of semi-death."^ 
Thus overcome with sorrow, these friends hastened to reach the con- 
vent, in the hope of persuading Luther %o desist from a purpose so 
truly afflictive ; but their endeavours were fruitless. The gates of the 
building were shut against their entrance. A whole month passed 
away before any one was permitted either to see the new monk or 
to hold any conversation with him. 

Luther was equally impatient to communicate to his parents the 
great change which had taken place in the pursuits of his calling. 
His father was overwhelmed with consternation. He trembled at the 
fate of his son, as we are enformed by Luther himself, in the dedica- 
tion of his book upon monastic vows, addressed to his father. His 
weakness, his youth, the ardour of his passions, all conspired to make 
John Luther dread the consequences, and to conclude that, after the 
first moments of enthusiastic rapture, the idle habits of the cloister 
would either compel the young man to fall into a state of despair or 
into the commission of grievous faults. He was aware that this kind 
of life had already proved the ruin of many. Besides, the counsellor- 
miner of Mansfeld had formed other projects of a very different 
nature for the acceptance of his son. He had conceived the idea of 
uniting him in marriage to a family of honourable station and large 
fortune ; and now he beheld all these ambitious prospects blasted by 
the imprudent step his son had taken. 

John, therefore, wrote to Martin a letter fiJled with angry expostu- 
lations, in which he used the expressions thee and thou, although, since 
the time when Luther had received the degree of master of arts, his 
father had addressed hinoi always by the plural pronoun you ; and this 
circtimstance is also mentioned by Martin himself. John withdraws 
every promise of favour, and, declares that he will disinherit his son 
of every mark of parental affection. In vain tho friends of John 
Luther, and, no doubt, among them liis wife, strove to appease the 
vehemence of his wrath ; in vain thej^ entreated him to reflect that, 

“ if you wish to sacrifice anything to God, what could you possibly 
offer better or more dear than your son, your Isaac V* but the inexor- 
able counsellor of Mansfeld was unwilling to lend an ear to any r 
proposals, however reasonable or admirable. 

Sometime afterwards, however, (it is also Luther who tells the stoi:y, 
in a sermon delivered at Wittemberg, on the 20th of January 1544,) 
the plague infested the land, and carried off two of the sons of John 
Luther. In the midst of this affliction, some one came to tell the 
father, whose soul was torn with anguish, the monk of Erfurt is also 
dead .... The occasion was seized upon as favourable for 
restoring the novice to the affections of his father's heart. ‘‘ Should 
it indeed prove to be a false report," said the friends of John Luther, 

you will at least have your afflictions sanctified, by consenting, with 


* In vita semi-mortua. (Melch. Adami. L. p. 102.) 
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a willing mind, to recognise your son in his condition as a inonk.” 
«« Be it so,” replied John Luther, with a heart broken, and only yet 
half reconciled, and may God grant him success !” At a later period, 
when Luther, thus again placed in amity with his father, recounted to 
him the accident which led to the adoption of a monastic life, “ God 
forbid,” replied the honest miner, “that you may not have taken that 
for a sign from Heaven which was only a phantom of the devil.*" 

Still Luther was not impregnated, as yet, with those qualincations 
which were destined afterwards to convert him into the steadfast 
reformer of the church. His entrance within the gates of a convent 
wa^ evident proof of this defalcation. Such a step was taken in 
conformity with the spirit of the age, out of which infatuation he was 
soon about to assist in dragging the church by force. He who was 
appointed to become the teacher of the world, was, as yet, no more 
than its servile imitator. A new stone was laid upon this bulky 
structure of superstitions by him who was very soon directed to cast 
the edifice to the ground. Luther was still seeking his salvation 
within himself, and in human observances and devices ; he was ignorant 
of the fact that salvation comes from God alone. He trusted in his 
own righteousness and glory, unmindful of the righteousness and glory 
of the Lord. But the truth, now hid from his understanding, was 
very soon disclosed to him in vivid colours. It was while shut up in the 
cells of Erfurt the immense change was wrought in the soul of Luther 
which turned his heart to the love orf God and his wisdom, instead of 
the world and its traditions, and which accomplished the undertaking 
of that great revolution in which he was doomed to be the most 
powerful instrument. 

Martin Luther, on entering within the walls of the convent, changed 
his name and adopted the appellation of Augustin. ' 

The monks had offered him the most hearty welcome. It was in 
small gratification to their peculiar pride to behold the university for- 
saken for an entrance into their humble house, by one of the college 
doctors of highest repute and esteem. Nevertheless they treated him 
harshly, and imposed upon him labour of the most revolting description. 
They were anxious to humble the pride of the teacher of philosophy, and 
to convince him that the science he taught did not elevate him above 
the condition of his brethren in the convent. It was, moreover, in- 
tended to prevent him, in this manner, from engaging in his former 
studies, out of which it was impossible for the brotherhood to extract 
any subject of profit. The dignified master of arts was fixed upon 
to the work of a gardener, to open and shut the gates, to wind lip 
the clock, to sweep the church, and to clean out the xooms.t Then, 
when the poor monk, at once the porter, sexton, and 'servant of the 
cloister, had finished his work — Cimi sacco ]per civitatem I With, the 
sack for the city ! shouted the brethren ; and, charged with a bread 
sack^ he had to travel over all thq streets in Erfurt, beggir 
hous^ to house, obliged perhaps to present himself before the d 
individuals who had been his companions or inferiors. On hfe _ 
he was coiiipelled either to shut himself up in a confined ni^^wfnelT, 
from which he could see nothing beyond a green cci|E'f j^#'few feet 

* Gott Jeh das' e# toht ein Detrug und teuflisch (L. Ep. ij* 

p. 101. ) Loco immuhda puigare coactus fuit. . Ylt* Luth. p. 103.) 
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wide, or to begin once more the toils of his humiliating office. But 
he resigned himself to every hardship. Supported by his determina- 
tion to devote himself entirely to the duties he had willingly under- 
taken, it was with all his soul ho had become a monk. How, more- 
over, could he have dreamt of sparing his body, or to have shewn any 
regard for that which could only satisfy the flesh ? It was not thus 
he woTjdd be able to acquire that humility and holiness in search of 
which alone he had come to dwell wMiin the solitude of the cloister. 

The poor monk, oppressed with pain, endeavoured to apply every 
moment to the avocations of science which he could steal from the 
hurry of his degrading occupations. Pie willingly shut himself up in 
confinement to prosecute the labours of his cherished studies ; but too 
soon the brethren discovered his retreat, and crowded around him with 
murmuring accusations, intruding upon his meditations witli expres- 
sions like the following ; — “ Come, come, it is not by such studies as 
feis% .bat by begging bread, corn, eggs, fish, victuals, and money, that 
yon yourself useful in the cloister Luther yielded to 

•the urgency of their complaints, put aside his books, and took up his 
sack. Far from evincing any regret at having subjected himself to 
such mean drudgery, he was earnest in bringing to a happy close the 
task allotted fox his performance. It was in this abject employment 
Ihpl, jin^iWble perseverance was nursed in his soul with which he ever 
nSlerwards pursued the accomplishment of every resolution that he had 
formed ip his mind. The resistance he encountered in many rude 
, denials rendered the temper of his will the more constant. God exer- 
cised his faithfulness in small things, so that he might continue firm 
iu the execution of greater deeds. Moreover, to be properly fitted 
for delivering his benighted age from the miseries of superstition under 
which it groaned, it was necessary he should feel the poignancy of 
the affliction. To drain a cup to tho bottom, it is imperative to drink 
the dregs. 

mgg^d apprenticeship we have descr^bedj.^ 

^ J^^he^ .ipight have dreaded. 'The 
' W inteicession of the university of which 

a member, freed him from the discharge of the servile 
he had been accustomed for a time to perform. The young 
monk, thus emancipated, embraced the labours of his study with a 
fresher zeal. The works of the facers of the church, especially those 
of Augustin, attracted his minute attention. The exposition which 
this illustrious teacher has given of the Psalms, and his book Upon 
the Letter and the Spirit," were the favourites of his contemplatiojn 
K^^othing more forcibly arrested his thoughts than the sentiments 
" es^preSsed by that father upon the corruption of the human will and 
upon the freeness of the Divine grace. He felt, from his own expert 
ence, the reality of the corruption described, and the need of the 
grace explained.^ The words of Augustin spoke home to his heart. 
Could he have joined any other school than that of Jesus Christ, it 
would have been, without doubt, the seminary of the doctor of Hippo. 
Luther,^ moreover, could repeat by heart almost the whole works of 
Peter d'Ailly and of Gabriel Biel. He was astonished at the opinion 
former, that, had not the church been decided to 
* Seluecceri Orat, de Luth, (Matj^csiue, p, 5.) 
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the contrary, it would have been much better to have admitted the 
actual receiving, in the Lord s Supper, of bread and wine, and not of 
simple accidents. 

He studied, at same time, with great care, the theological writings 
of Occam and Qerson, who both speak so freely upon the authority 
of the popes. To this course of reading he added other methods of 
exercising his mind. He was often heard in public assemblies to 
unravel the meaning of the most complicated reasoning, and to extri-» 
cate himself from labyrinths out of which many others present were 
unable to see their way. All his hearers were constrained to express 
admiration of his talents.* 

But it was not with the view of obtaining for himself the reputa- 
tion of a great genius Luther had entered the seclusion of the cloister : 
it was in order to gather therein the nourishment of sincere piety jf 
and, therefore, he only regarded such occupations as innocent recre- 
ations from more important duties. 

He delighted, most of all, in following wisdom up to its pure foun- 
tain head in the word of God. He found in the convent a Bible 
fastened to its place by a chain, and he returned constantly to the 
perusal of this enfettered Bible. He little understood the meaning of 
the word ; but it was nevertheless his most pleasing study. He was 
sometimes in the habit of passing a whole day contemplating the sub- 
ject of a single passage. At other times he committed to memory 
sentences from the writings of thf prophets. He felt an earnest 
desire to understand, through the compositions of the prophets and 
the apostles, in a sensible manner, the will of God, thus augmenting 
the fear he entertained for his name, and increasing his faith accord- 
ing to the sure testimony of the word4 

It was from impressions formed at the time we speak of that h© ?%■ 
solved to commence the study of the Scriptures in their original language, 
and in this manner to lay the foundation-stone of the most perfect 
and most useful of all his works, namely, his translation of the Bible. 
He made use of a Hebrew lexicon composed by Reucblin, which bad 
lately been published. One of the brothers of the convent, learned 
in the Greek and IJ©brew languages, and with whom he always lived 
on terms of the closest intimacy, John Lange, was most probably his 
first instructor in these foreign tongues. § He also profited much by 
the learned commentaries of Nic<pias Lyra, who died in 1340. In so 
much that Pflug, who was afterwards the bishop of Naumbourg, vras 
wont to say — “ If Lyra had not first played the lyre, Luther 
*never have danced or leapt for joy. Si Lyra non lyrdsmt^ Lv£lurm 
non saltasset** 

The young monk had so eagerly applied himself to the prosecution 
of his studies, that it often happened he neglected, for two or three 
weeks at a time, to say his regulation prayers ; but on such oooasio^^ 
he became terror-struck with the thought of having transgresse^^^^.;.;; 
rules of his order. He was, therefo re, in the practice 

# In disputationibiis publicis labyrinthos aliis inextric^biles* 
rantibus expUfiabat, (Melancthon, Vita Luther.) ^ + In,|| 

famam ingenii, aed ^imanta pietatis quacrebat. (Ibid.) 
moniis aHret timorexn ef (Ibid.) § 

eetEung* ' 
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himself up for the purpose of making amends for such dereliction of 
duty, and set about conscientiously to repeat oyer every one of the 
prayers he had omitted before he allowed himself either to eat or 
drink. On one of these occasions he even deprived himself of the 
relaxation of sleep for the course of seven weeks. 

Most ardent in his desires to attain the summit of that completed 
holiness, in search of which he had entered the cloister, Luther devoted 
himself to the rigid observance of all the customs prescribed to tho 
followers of the monastic or ascetic life. He sought to crucify the 
flesh with fastings, mortifications, and watchings.* Shut up w^iliin 
his cell, as if in the dungeon of a prison, he struggled without relaxa- 
tion to overcome the infiuences of wicked thoughts and the inordinate 
aflfections of his heart. A small piece of bread and a meagre herring 
were often his sole means of nourishment : but it must be said that 
he was naturally very abstemious in his appetite; for his friends 
have many times known him, when he had lost every thought of 
'gaining heaven by such mockery, to be satisfied with the most 
trifling (][uantity of food, and even to continue four days together 
without either tasting meat or drink.t And this testimony is worthy 
of belief, because it is related to us by Melancthon ; so that wo 
have an excellent test whereby to try the veracity of those fables 
which ignorance and prejudice have invented with regard to the 
mtemperance practised by Luther. Nothing was reckoned dear with 
him, at the time we speak of, s(f that he might attain holiness, and 
purchase an entrance into heaven. The church ,of Rome never fos- 
tered in her bosom a monk more pious. Never did one of her cloisters 
witness exertions more sincere or more indefatigable, in the hope of 
thereby securing the hapiness of eternal life. J When Luther, after 
he had become a reformer, said heaven cannot be bought, he knew 
well what he said. Truly,” wrote he to the duke Gregory of 
Saxony, I have been a pious monk, and I have fulfilled the regula- 
tions of my order more rigidly than I would wish , to express. If wer 
isiiSteriife to .able, to^enter the gates of heaven by means of his 
moifesh observances, most assuredly I should have gained an entrance 
thmrein.J A fact which can be proved by the whole of the religious 
totemity with whdSn I was acquainted. Had my monastic life con- 
tinued much longer, I would have suffered the death of martyrdom, on 
ac4^nt of my watchings, prayings* readings, and other labours.” 

We now approach the hour when Luther was changed into the 
being of another man, and wherein, by being awakened to a due 
sense of the immensity of the love of God, he was, at the same time, 
placed in a condition which enabled him to make known his convic- 
tions to the world. 

LutW experienced netting, in the seclusion of the cloister, or in 
the perfection of the monastic state, of that peace of Tm•n,^ he had 
come in search of. He -was anxious to obtain the assurance of his 


severitate ae ipse regit, et omnibus eiercitiis, lectionum, 
t^at superat. (Melano. Vita Lutbi) 

Jim natura, valde modici cibi et potus : vidi continuia quatuor dieBna^ 

8 Deo, annis quatuor (C^toug.) 
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own salvation ; this was the grand object of his care — tht welfare of 
his soul. Without the attainment of that happiness no^ 

rest provided for him. Now the same fears which had 
breast while he sojourned among men, disturbed his bosom in his ceTU 
Nay more, his fears were rather increased, and the least whisperings 
of his uneasy mind resounded aloud through the silent vaults of the 
darkened cloister. God bad led him to this miserable abode so that 
he might enjoy an opportunity of learning the true nature of his being, 
and of seeing how sibsolutely necessary it was for him to despair of 
his own strength or of his own'virtues. His conscience, enliglitened 
by the Divine word, had informed him of the qualifications requisite 
. to complete a life of holiness ; but he was overwhelmed with alarm 
^hen he could not find, either in his heart or in his life, this pattern 
I of holiness which he had contemplated with so much admiration in 
\ the written word of God— a sad discovery, open to the observation 
^of every sincere man. No righteousness is to be found within nor 
f any righteousness to be gained from without ; everywhere is visible 
.the stains of sins alike of omission and commission — all is defiled. . . 
>In proportion as the natural character of Luther was ardent, the more 
I vigorous was that secret and constant resistance which the human 
‘mind opposes to the righteous doings of the heart found to e^tist within 
t his frame, and to be the means of throwing him into the most abject 
‘ despair. 

I The monks and theologians of the day required him to perform a 
5 course of works in order to satisfy Divine justice. But what good 
^^works, thought he, can possibly proceed out of a heart like mine ? 
‘How shall I be able, with works polluted even in their origin, to stand 
^before the holiness of my Judge. “ I see myself to be, in the sight 
Jof God, a great sinner,” said he, and I do not believe it is possible 
Lfor me to appease his wrath by any merits of my own.” 

I He was uneasy, and, moreover, sad in his appearance, flying* to 
'escape from any share in the useless and indelicate conversation of 
^the monks. These brethren, howevei’, could not comprehend tire 
pauses of the storm which moved his soul with perturbation, looking 
Jupon him with amazement, and casting reproach upon his gloomy 
1 deportment and obstinate silence. One day, we are told by Cochlceus, 
whilst mass was being said in the chapel, Luther was frequently 
{heard to sigh, and appeared among his brethren in the choir dejected 
‘ and in deep sorrow. Already the priest had prostrated himself be- 
ffore the altar, the perfumes of incense scented the air, the Gloria had 
been sung, and the proper lessons in the gospel were being read, when 
|tho poor monk, unable longer to contain his tormenting thoug^, 
cried out in a pitiful voice, at the same time throwing himself down 
upon his knees — It is not me ! it is not me !”+ All present re- 
mained in astonishment, and the solemn worship was for an instant 
stopped. Perhaps Luther imagined that he heard the imputation of 
some censure of which he felt himself innocent, perhaps he declared 
how Unworthy he was to be one of those for whom the death of 
had pU!tchased eternal life. Cochlceus relates that the passagG^^B^^ 

from the Bfble referred to the history of the dumb man out' il^^ aC 

. , . 1 ' ' " 

* Visus est fiatribus non nihil singularitatis habere. (Cochlef^^^«y%0mn 

. repente .ceciderit vociferans—" Non sum ! 
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Jesus cast a devil. It isj therefore, possible that tlie oxclatuation ut- 
tered by Luther, supposing the narrative to bo correct, bore an allu- 
sion to that circumstance, and that, mute like the man spoken of, he 
protested by the cry he emitted that his silence proceeded from some 
other cause than the possession of a demon. In short, Cochloeus in-- 
forms us that the monks did, sometimes, attribute the anguish evinced 
by their brother to a private intercourse with the evil one, and the 
writer we have now named joined to a certain degree in the same 
opinion. 

A very delicate conscience inclined Luther to regard the slightest 
fault in the light of a great sin. Scarcely had ho discovered any de- 
reliction in duty before he bound himself to make compensaition 
by suffering the most severe mortifications ; but such a practice 
served only to demonstrate to him the utter uselessness of all human 
remedies. “ I have tormented myself," said he, even unto death, 
in order to procure for my troubled heart and agonized conscience 
peace with God ; but, surrounded with horrible darkness, I nowhere 
found that peace.” 

The customs of monastic holiness, that had sent to sleep so many 
evil consciences, and to which^ in his agony, Luther had had recourse, 
very soon appeared to him as the worthless remedies of a religion in- 
vented by empirics and charlatans ; “ still, being a monk, I felt 
some temptation to impugn my own conduct : I am lost'’'' . . . 

s^id I to myself. Immediately I would run to a thousand shifts in 
order to appease the accusations of my heart. I made confession of 
my sins every day^ but that brought me no relief. Then, over- 
whelmed with sorrow, I harassed my soul by the multitude of my 
thoughts. Look here ! I would cry to myself, behold you are still as 
envious as ever, as impatient, as passionate ! ... It has then 
been of no use to me, unhappy being that I am, to have entered into 
communion with this holy order.” 

^ And yet Luther, imbued with the prejudices of his times, had, from 
his youth, considered the practices, whose insignificance M e^- 
fd!i^;the a’'^off^ed^d. 'Wlat 

seclusion of the cloistelr ? Is it possible to dwell in 
TO^ka^nary and yet to carry within yourself t$ie body of a man of 
^ ? ’He h^d receired another outward garment, but not a new heart. 
All liis hopes were deceived. On what can he now repose ? Must 
sdl these regulations and observances prove no more than the inven- 
tions of men ? ^ Such a supposition appeared to him at times a seduc- 
tion of the devil, and sometimes a truth not to be controverted. Thu® 
struggling by turns with the still small voice which spoke in his 
Mrirt and with the venerable institutions sanctioned by the Vif 
Luther passed his life in the business of a constant battle. 
The yo^tog monk, like a shadow, paced along the lengthened corridors 
of the doister, making their vaults ring with the sounds of his groan- 
mg. His body wasted away, his strength forsook him, and he some- 
times remained in a condition resembling the state of death.t 


dsemone commereio. (Coohlfflus.) + Smpo emn 
de ira Dei, aut de nuxandis poenarum easeinplis, eubtto . tanti 
terrores concutiebant ut pine exanimaretur. (Melancthon, Vita Luth.) ® 
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On one occasion, his spirits crushed with care, he shut himself up 
in his cell, and, for many days and nights, forbade the approach of 
any one within its door. One of his friends, Lucas Edemberger, dis- 
tressed with the conduct of the unhappy monk, and having some pre- 
sentiment of the state of his mind, took with him one or two young 
boys accustomed to sing in the choir, and went to knock at the door 
of the cell. No one either opened the door or answered to the call 
thus made. The worthy Edemberger, still more alarmed, broke open 
the door. Luther lay extended on the floor, deprived of Ins senses, 
and without exhibiting any symptoms of life. His friend strove in 
vain to bring back the use of his faculties, even the resistance of mo- 
tidl. Then the boys began to sing a sweet hymn. Their innocent 
voices acted as a charm upon the deadened feelings of the poor monk 
for whom music had always possessed a singular pleasure. By degrees 
he recovered his strength, his senses, and his life.* Yet music could 
only for a few moments afford him a little relaxation, ho re(3[uired 
other and more powerful remedies to work on him a real cure. There 
was needed that calm and subtle sound of the gospel, which is the 
voice of God itself. Luther knew this fact wejl. Therefore his grief 
and his fainting fit induced him to renew with fresher zeal the study 
of the writings of the apostles and prophets, t 
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Lnther Was not the first monk who had endured buflettings similar 
to those we have seen him subjected to. The cloisters often enclosed 
within the solitude of their walls many abominable vices, which would 
have caused the honest soul to shudder with horror, had their turpi- 
tude been laid open to view ; but these cells often contained, also, an 
assemblage of Christian virtues which were fondly cherished in their 
obscurity, and which, had they been exhibited to the eyes of the world, 
would have called forth feelings of admiration. The individuals who 
possessed these vistues, living wholly by themselves and to God, did 
not attract attention, and were even unknown in the modest convents 
in which they were shut up : their mode of life was only known to 
God. Sometimes these humble ^lermits fell into that dream of mystic 
theology, the sad malady of some of the most noble spirits, which had 
formerly constituted the delight of the first monks on the borders of 
the Nile, and which uselessly consumes the soul infected with its 
fire. 

Nevertheless, when any of these men were called upon to act in 
some conspicuous oflSce, they there displayed many virtues, whose 
salutary influences wore visibly seen at a distance, and continued I9 
to exercise a happy impulse. The candle was put upon a can^' 
and itjgava light to the whole house. Many were ro 
this li^|i^;"an(I in this manner pious souls were 


m Secketid^-pj ^ Hoc stuclium ut magis 1 

payorilJlis movelbatui: tM©l*i*icthon VitaLuth.) 
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generation to generation. They were seen to burn like a single torch, 
at the very timo oven when the cloisters were often the impure recep- 
tacles of the most profound darkness. 

A young man had, in this manner, made himself conspicuous in one 
of the convents of Germany. His name was John Staupitz, and he 
was descended from a noble family in Misnia. Pie had, from his 
tenderest years, evinced a taste for science and a love of virtue.* Ho 
pon perceived the necessity of retirement, with the view of devot- 
ing himself to the pursuit of letters. Nor was ho less apt in 
discovering the worthlessness of philosophy or the study of nature as 
means to procure for him the blessings of eternal salvation. Pie con- 
sequently devoted his attention to the study of theology. But with 
these he sought, above all things, to reconcile the theory with the 
practice ; for, says one of his biographers, it is in vain for a man to 
adopt the name of a theologian, if he does not confirm his title to this 
nice distinction by the manner of his life.f The study of the Bible 
and of the theological works of St Augustin, the knowledge of him- 
self, and the warrings he had to encounter, like Luthe]^ against tlie 
deceits and inordinate desires of his own heart, led this young man 
to the feet of the Bedfeemer. He found in faith in Christ the peace 
of his soul. The doctrine of election by grace more particularly took 
hold upon his mind. The uprightness of his life, the depth of his 
knowledge in science, the fluency of his speech, not less than a hand- 
some exterior and manners full of dignity,^ contributed to render him 
agreeable to his companions. Th^ elector of Saxony, Frederick thv 
Wise, chose him as his friend ; employing him in various embassies^ 
and founding under his direction the university of Wittemberg. This 
disciple of St Paul and of St Augustin was the first dean of the faculty 
of theology in this school, whence the flame, which was to enlighten 
the schools and churches of so many people, was appointed to shine 
for^.^ Staupitz assisted at the council of Latcran, in the name of tli-s 
archbishop of Saltzburg, and became provincial of his order in 
Thuringia and in Saxony, receiving at a later date the title of vicar- 
general of the Augustin order throughout all Germany, 

. felt ^tiCTed at heart on account of the corruption of man- 

nerb and eirors of doctrine which desolated the church. His writings 
upon the love of God, upon the Christian faith, up<?n the resemblance 
with the death of Christ, and the testimony of Luther, prove the fact, 
btili he regarded the first of these evils as much greater than the last. 
JMoreoverthequickness and indecision^f his disposition, his desire of not 
going beyond the sphere of action in which he believed himself fixed, 
rendered him more fit to be the restorer of a convent than the reformer c 
01 the church. He was anxious for employing, in the discharge of 

distinguished character; but 
avlig di&culty to find suitable agents, he resigned himself to the 
altematiye of chosmg others. “We must work," said he, “ with the 

horses at our command, and if we cannot find horses we must do with 
oxen. Q 

We have witnessed the agony and invard struggle en dured by ' 
formataueatatiia (Cod&r^ S ^^.t^CorporiB 
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Luther in the convent at Erfurt. During the continuance of this 
tumultuous distress, a visit from the vicar-general was announced in 
the convent. Staupitz arrived, in fact, in the regular routine of his 
ordinary inspections. The friends of Frederick the Wise, the founder 
of the university of Wittemberg, and head of the Augustin order, 
acknowlcdo'cd his sense of the good-will shewn to his authority by 
these submissive monks. Soon, howev-er, one of the brethren attracted 
his serious attention. This was a young man of middling stature, 
whom study, abstinence, and watchings, had reduced so much as to 
shew the number of his boifts at a glance.* His eyes, which were 
afterwards compared to those of the falcon, were cast down, his stop 
i^jas measured, and his look revealed the inward workings of an 
agitated soul, a prey to a thousand tortures, but strong nevertheless 
and determined to resist. There was in the whole hearing of this 
youth a decided air of gravity the most solemn, and yet deeply tinged 
with melancholy. Staupitz, whose long experience had matured his 
discernment, easily discovered what was passing within the cogitations 
of that abstracted soul, and distinguished the young mourner from 
among the rest of the brethren who stood around him. The vicar 
felt himself attracted towards the person of the youth, made fore- 
bodings of his grand destiny, and experienced for this subordinate an 
interest altogether paternal. Staupitz had had indeed to combat the 
same enemies -as Luther, and, therefore, well knew how to estimate 
the trial. . ITe could especially point out the road to peace which ho 
himself had trod. The relation of the circumstances which had 
induced the young Augustin t^ enter the convent increased the 
sympathy of his superior. He requested the prior to treat him with 
more mildness, and he profited by the occasions which his office 
ajfforded him for gaining the confidence of the young brother. 
Drawing close to him with a benevolent expression, he endeavoured 
by every means to dissipate the evident timidity of the youth, which 
was augmented to a higher degree in consequence of the rei^ect i^ct 
awe naturally inspired by the presence of a person of such exalted 
station as Staupitz then enjoyed. 

The heart of Luther, rendered until now ^callous by the harsh 
treatment he had been subjected to, was at last expanded, and rejoicedin 
the expression of^be most amiable qualities of charity. As in the water 
face answer eth to face^ so the heart of man toman, (Prov. xxvii. 19.=^) 

The heart of Staupitz thus responded to the heart of Luther. , The 
vicar-general entered into the feelings of his soul, and the monk 
felt for his superior a confidence which he had never entertaine^t for 
any one before. He revealed to him the causes of his 
he described the alarjuing thoughts that agitated his bosom, and from 
this moment there commenced within tlie walls of the convent of 
Erfurt a mutual intercourse full of the words of wisdom and instruction. 


It is in vain,"' said Luther, in sadness, to Staupitz, “ that I make 
many promises to God; the sin is always the strongest.” 
my friend,” replied the vicar-general, making a ^'©forence 
himself, I have sworn more than a thousand times to 
to live piously, but I have never been able to keep 


MoscUani Epist, 
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I have no desire to s^rear at all, because I know that I cannot keep 
these solemn promises. If God be not pleased to exercise grace in 
my behalf for the love of Christ, and to grant me a happy deliver- 
ance when I come to leave this earth, I shall not be able, with all 
my vows and all my good works, to stand before him. I must indeed 
then perish.*** 

The young monk trembled at this thought of Divine justice. Ho 
expressed to the vicar-general the substance of all his fears. The 
ineffable holiness of God, and his sovereign majesty, overpowered the 
feelings of Luther. Who shall be able to abide the day of his coming ? 
who shall be able to stand when he appears ? 

Staupitz once more led th& conversation ; for he knew where to find 
peace, and he wished to guide the young man on to the right path. 

Wherefore,” said he, do you torment yourself with all these vain 
speculations and these high thoughts ? . . . . Look to the sufferings 
of Jesus Christ, to the blood he has shed for you ; it is in these 
things the * grace of Gh)d will appear to you. In place of mating 
yOtiftseM a martyr on account of your faults, throw yourself into the 
arras of the Redeemer. Trust you in him, in the uprightness of his 
life, in the expiation of bis death. Do not draw back ; God is not 
angry with you, it is you who art angry against God. Listen to the 
Son of God. He has become man in order to give you the assurance 
of the Divine favour. He has said to yon, You are my sheep ; you 
hear my voice, and no one shall he able to draw you out of my 
hands.”f ^ 

But Luther did not, in this form, recognise the repentance which 
he deemed necessary to secure salvation; he therefore replied, and 
it IS the usual response made by agonized and fearful souls — “ How 
dare I believe in the favour of God, if so he that there is not in me 
a real or thorough conversion ? I must needs change to be accepted 
by him.” ^ ^ 

His venerable guide demonstrated to him that it was impossible to 
hope for any true conversion so long as man was disposed to feat 

judge. “ What tlhen will you say,” exclaimed Luthet, 
a thousand insupportable ordtiii- 
fey© been ptescribed fn order that they may gain heaven 
TTien LtitheT heard the following answer from the Vicar-general, or 
rather he could not believe the words proceeded from the mouth of 
man; for they sounded in his ears like the warnings of a voice 
coming forth from heaven.f _ “There** is not,** said Staupitz, “any 
true repentance save that which begins with the love of God and of 
justice.? That which many others imagine to be the end and accom- 
plishment of repentance is, on the contrary, only the commencement 
of it. In order that you may be filled with the love of doing 
good, you must first of all he filled with the love of God. If you 
are anxious to be converted, do not seek it through the agency of all 
those mortifications and martyrdoms, but learn to love him who 
has first loved you !*** 

Luther listened so intensely, that the words seemed to reverberate in 


At - ^ ® sonantein accepimu«, 

nmn oK ad Staupifc^um, 30 AUi 1518.) § Poenitentia vero non est,nisi 

qua 0 a^orejustitise et Dei incipit, &c., 1518. (Ibid.) m 
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his ears. Such consolations conferred on Mm inexplicable jjoy, and 
afforded to him the brightness of a new light, “ This is Jesus Christ,’^ 
thought he in his heart, “ yes, it is Jesus Christ himself, who consoles 
me thus admirably with his mild and saving words.”* 

These words, in truth, pierced the bottom of the young monk's 
heart like a sharpened arrow from a strong man's bow.f To gain 
repentance we must love God ! Instructed by this new doctrine, he 
set about comparing it with the language of the Scriptures. He 
examined all the passages which treat upon the subjects of repentance 
and conversion. These words, so dreaded until now, to use his own 
expressions, “ have become for me an agreeable amusement, and the 
• most pleasant of all recreations. All the passages of Scripture which 
formerly frightened me, appeared now to hurry towards me from all 
parts/ to gladden me by their smiles, to leap about and to make merry 
with me.”J 

“ Formerly," exclaimed he, although I strove to dissemble care- 
fully before God the condition of my heart, and although I forced 
myself to express towards him a love which was nothing else than a 
feeling of fear and a fiction, there was not in all the Bible a word 
more bitter to my taste than that of repentance. But now there is 
not an expression in the holy book more sweet or agreeable to my 
perceptions.§ Oh how pleasant are the precepts of God, when th^ 
are read not only in the books, but also in the precious sufferings of 
our Saviour." 1 1 

Nevertheless Luther, thus ^pnsoled by the words of Staupitz, still 
fell at times ini?o a state of dejection. Sin caused him anew to smart 
under the fears of conscience, and then the joy of salvation was suc- 
ceeded by the tremours of his former despair. “ 0 my sins ! my sins ! 
my sins !” exclaimed the young monk, one day in the presence of the 
vicar-general, in accents swelling with grief, <^Eh! would you 
wish to be nothing more than-a sinner in idea replied 

and to have also no more than a Saviour in idea Then Slaupitz 
added, in a commanding tone — “Know that Jesus Christ is the 
Saviour, even of those who are great and wicked sinners, and deserv- 
ing an entire condemnation." 

The thoughts which agitated the mind of Luther were not exclu- 
sively turned tpon the sins he felt within his heart ; for to the troubles 
of his conscience there were joined the difficulties of reason. If the 
holy precepts of the Bib^e alarmed him, many of the doctrines 
of the divine book increased his distress beyond measure* , The 
truth, which is the grand object with which God .bestows 
the sons of men, must necessarily begin by relieving them' fftid #e 
thraldom of that false security, in which to remain is death. The 
doctrine of election especially harassed the imagination of Luther, 
and led him into a wilderness out of which it was difficult to escape. 


*Memhii iutet jucundissimas et ealutares fabulas tuas, quibus me safet 
Jesus mirilee consolari. (L. Ep. i., 115 ad Staupit 2 ium du 30 
t Hassle liue verbum taum in me, sicut sa^ttapotentis acuta. 
jueu3EB&«mum ludum, verba undique mihi colludebant,,] ' 
arridebantefcassultabant. (Ibid.) | Nimh 

mihi sonet quam poenitentia, &c. (Ibid.) * " ^ . j. . 

prsecepta Dei, quande npn in Kbria tantum,. sad in 3alvatpn@ 

le^nda inteUigimus* (Ibid.) 
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Ought he to believe that it was man who had first chosen God for 
his portion — or was it God who had first chosen man ? The Bible, 
histoiy, daily experience, and the writings of Augustin, had all de- 
monstrated to him the necessity of always and in all things ascend- 
ing from the last conclusion up to that sovereign will through whoso 
agency all things exist, and upon which all things depend. But his 
ardent spirit had longings after a more extended scope : he had ear- 
nestly desired to comprehend the secret councils of God, to unveil 
the mystery of his actions, to see the invisible^ and to comprehend 
what was incomprehensible, Staupitz arrested Luther in his thou ghtless 
career. He recommended him not to attempt to fathom the wisdom 
of the hidden God, but to pay attention to the proofs thereof mani- r- 
fested in the character of Jesus Christ. Look to the sufferings of 
Christ/’ said he, ‘‘ and you shall there behold explained with preci- 
sion the counsel of God with regard to man. It is impossible to 
comprehend God otherwise than in Jesus Christ. ‘ In Christ you 
shall find what I am and what I require,' says the Lord, You can 
find him nowhere else, neither in the heavens nor on the earth,'”* 

The vicar -general proceeded a step farther : ho described to Luther 
the paternal design of the providence of God, in permitting these very 
temptations and various struggles against which his soul was appoint- 
ed to combat. ^ He represented them, too, in an aspect well adapted 
to reanimate his courage. God has prepared, by means of such trials, 
the souls of those whom ho has destined for the accomplishment of 
some important work. It is necessary to try the stability of the ship 
before she is launched into the waters'of the mighty ^eep. If a sys- 
tem of education be necessary for the good of all men, much more is 
training needful for those who are doomed to effect great changes in 
their day and generation. These were the views represented by 
Staupitz to the monk of Erfurt. “It is not in vain/’ said he, that 
God exercises you in such accumulated conflicts : you shall yet bo per- 
suaded of this, for he will make use of you as one of his ministers.” 

These words, which Luther listened to with astonishment and 
humility, filled his mind with courage, and made him to recognise within 
himself Mrong resolutions of which he was not before conscious. The 
wisdom and prudence of an enlightened friend brought back by dc- 
gt'eBS the strong man to a sense of his own position. - Staupitz was 
not satisfied with all that he had done. He communicated to Luther 
previous directions in the furtherance of his studies. He exhorted 
future, to ground all his theology on the doctrines of 
the Bible, leaving behind him the systems of the schools. “Let the 
study of the Scriptures," said he, “ be your favourite occupation.” 
^nd never was the best counsel better followed. But what most ro- 
Luther was a present of a Bible from liis mentor 
btaupim It was, perhaps, the same Latin Bible, bound in a red skin, 
which Moiiged to the convent, and which it was all his care to pos- 
sess and to cairjr ^ong with him ; because he was so well acquainted 
|with its every leaf, and knew where to find in it every passage.t At 
riast he was master of this covetted treasure. From this moment he 
stuped the Scriptures, and especially the Epistles of St Paul, 
wit h a zeal cons tantly increasing. He joined no other work to his 
"" Seckend. p, 52. f L. Op. (W.) xxii.p.489. 
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study 01 the Bible save the writings of Augustin. All that he read 
was, moreover, deeply impressed upon his soul. The warrings he had 
undergone had prepared his heart for understanding the word. The 
soil had been dug deep into, and the incorruptible seed had been 
sown therein with power. When Staupitz quitted Erfurt, a new era 
had arisen in the life of Luther. 

Still the good work was not yet finished. The vicar-general had 
provided the necessary preparations : God reserved its accomplishment 
for the labour of a more humble instrument. The conscience of the 
young Augustin had never yet found real repose. His bodily strength 
^ at last gave way under the efforts and application of his soul- He 
was attacked with a malady which brought him down to the gates 
of death. This occurred during the second year of his sojourn within 
the walls of the convent. All his agonies and fears were again atrak- 
ened at the prospect of approaching dissolution. His own defiled 
condition, and the holiness of God, once more overwhelmed the 
emotions of his heart. One day, whilst the horrors of despair over- 
whelmed his soul, an old monk entered the darkened cell, and spoke 
some words of consolation to the helpless invalid. Luther opened his 
heart to his visitor, and acknowledged the fears that rent his breast. 
The worthy old man was incapable of following this dejected soul 
through the mazes of all its doubts, as Staupitz had so ably done ; 
but he knew his creeds and he had therein found enough to comfort 
his own soul. He therefore applied the same remedy to the diseases 
of the young brother. Leading him to the recollection of this creed, 
which Luther had learned when very young in the school of Mans- 
feld, the old man repeated with simplicity this article — I believe in 
the remission of sins. These unaffected words, which the pious bro- 
ther recited with firmness, at this decisive moment i^read oyer the 
agitated soul of Luther a covering of heavenly consolation. bb-* 
lieve,'' he quickly repeated to himself on his sick-bed— I believe in 
the remission of sins.'* Ah !** said the monk, ^‘it is not only neces- 
sary to believe in the case of David or Peter ; this is the belief of the 
devils. The commandment of God is that we must believe that they 
are remitted tp ourselves.**’^' How consoling this commandment now 
appeared to poor Lxither 1 Listen to what St Bernard said in 
his discourse upon the annunciation,*’ added the old monk^ The 
testimony which the Holy Spirit produces in your heart is this— 
Thy sins are forgiven thee.” 

From this moment the true light shone into the heart oLthbl^yfetig 
monk of Erfurt. The word of grace had been pronounced, and he 
had believed therein. He renounced all hope of meriting salvation, 
and gave himself over with confidence to the grace of God in Jesus 
Christ. Ho knew not, however*, the consequences of the principle he 
had adopted, for he is still sincere in his attachment to the ehK^^^ 
Nevertheless he has no longer any need of her protection 
received salvation directly from God, and from that 
Catholicism had virtually expired in him. He 
course, he searches in the writings of the apostles „|tf’^ophets for 

— ^ ; y 

•Davidi aut Petro Sed mandatum Del esse siuguli homines, nobis 

remitti peccata credamus. (Melanoth, Yita-Lutb*) . - , ^ 
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every proof that was fitted to strengthen the hope that now animated 
his heart. Every day he invoked help from on high, and equally 
every day was light increased within the chambers of his soul. 

The health which had been thus imparted to his mind reached the 
malady of his body. Ho was soon able to rise from his sick-bod, 
and may be said to have received in double proportion the existence 
of a new life. The feast of Christ-mass, which happened soon after- 
wards, afforded him an excellent opportunity of tasting in abundance 
all the consolations of the faith. Ho took part in these holy solemni- 
ties with sentiments of a soothing nature, and when in the middle 

of the services of that day, he had to chant these striking words 

0 hmta eulpa^ qum taUm omruisti Redemptorem all his being said 
Amen^ and leapt, as it were, with joy. 

Luther had now remained two years within the walls of the cloister. 
He was, therefore^ ready to be consecrated as a priest. He felt thai 
h© had re4^ived much, and he anticipated with joy the prospect pre- 
sented to hi^ imagination in the office of the priesthood, wherein he 
might freely give what he had freely received. He was desirous, 
also, of taking advantage of the ceremony about to he performed, in 
order to effect a complete reconciliation with his father. He there- 
for© invited him to assist in these forms, and even to appoint the day 
of t|^iE confirmation- John Luther, who was not entirely restored to 
his former a*dmiration of his son, accepted nevertheless the invitation 
sent him, and fixed Sunday, the 2d of May 1507, for the installation 
proposed. 

number of Luthers friends might be counted the vicar 
j Braun, who had continued a faithful counsellor duiino* 

the days of Luther s residence in the city we have named. Luther 
wrote to this friend on the 22d April. It is the most ancient letter 

1?®“’ ® addressed in the following manner : 

‘ To John Braun, holy and venerable priest of Christ and of Mary.’’ 
It js only in the two first letters written by Luther the asm of Mary 


J r gloiious and holy ia all his works,” said the candi- 

tor Uto pri®sth(wd, “ having deigned to raise me up in this mae- 
nificfflit manner, unhappy me, who am in every sense an unwortliy 
»nner ; Mid to call me, in his alone and most free mercy, to this sublime 
ministry, I ought, m testimony of my gratitude for all his kindness, 
so ivine and liberal, (at least inasmuch as dust is able so to do,) to 
perforin mth all my heart the duties of the oflice conferred on me ” 
At last the ^y arrived; and the miner of Mansfeld did not fail to 
of his son. He even bestowed upon 
hi™ mark of his affection and generosity,- by presenting 

him on tins octeaeion with a gift of twenty florins. ^ ^ ® 

Tha owemOTy w*a ^ly gone through. It was Jerome, bishop of 
Brande Jurgh, who officiated. At the moment when he laid Vn 
of esfebrating mass, he put in his hand the cup, Ld 
? these sol^ words r-‘«Acc»>e potestatem saoriLandi 

of making sacrificeior the 
^ ^ ^mten ed now with t^iquillity to the 

• 0 most happy offence, which hae merited such a Redeems. (Mathesiufl,p. 
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repetition of these words which granted him the power of performing 
the very work of the Son of God ; but he afterwards shook at the 
remembrance of the deed he had done. “ If the earth did not then 
open to swallow us both up,'* said he, it was solely on account of 
the great patience and long-suffering of the Lord.”* 

The father dined afterwards in the convent along with his son, the 
friends of the young priest, and the monks. The conversation natu- 
rally turned upon the entr§,nce of Martin within the seclusion of the 
monastery. The brethren highly lauded his resolution, as a work "of 
exceeding merit. At which the inflexible John, looking in the face 
%f his son, said, “ Have you not read in the Scriptures, that one 
ought to obey their father and mother ?”t These words affected 
Luther deeply ; they represented to him in quite another light the 
features of the action which had induced him to secret himself within 
the precincts of the convent, and they resounded in his ears for long 
after they were pronounced in his hiring. 

Luther, following the recommendation of Staupitz, made, soon 
after his consecration, little excursions on foot among the parsonages 
and convents of the neighbourhood, either with the view of enliven- 
ing his mind, and procuring some exercise for his body, or with the 
intention of habituating himself to the duty of preaching. 

The feast of the Nativity was about to be celebrated with great 

B at Eisleben. The vicar-general had signified his intention of 
^ present, and Luther resolved to meet him there. He had still 
great need of the friendship of Staupitz, and he availed himself of 
every opportunity of meeting with this enlightened guide, who had 
directed his soul into the paths of life. The procession was numerous 
and splendid. Staupitz himself carried the Corpus Christi, and Luther 
followed him, dressed in his priest's clothing. He thought that it 
was Jesus Christ himself whom the vicar-general supported iff his 
arms ; and the idea that the Lord was there in person, before him, 
suddenly darted into the imagination of Luther, and filled him with 
such deep consternation, that he could scarcely move forward ; the 
sweat fell in drops from his face, whilst he shook so violently that he 
believed he was about to drop down dead in this transport of agony and 
fear. At last the jprocession was brought to a close. That sacrament 
which had so vividly aroused the fears of the monk, was solemnly 
deposited in the sanctuary ; ^and Luther, finding himself alone with 
Staupitz, threw himself into his arms, and confessed to him the ;ter- 
rors of his mind. Then the worthy vicar-general, wbu 
known that good Saviour who does not break the bruised r^e^rlplied 
with mild accents : — “ It was not Jesus Christ, my brother ; Jesus 
Christ never causes alarm ; he only gives consolation.*' X 
But Luther was not doomed to remain hidden within the retire- 
ment of an obscure convent. The time was come when he should he 
transferred to the scenes of a more extensive theatre. Staupjj:^^ 
#huin Luther had continued in constant amity, was welha^^^^Ht 
th^B was in the constitution of the young monk a so^l 
^ ^ ^ 

* Luther, Op. xvif HVO 1144. + Ei, hast du nicht da» man Eltem 

sollf^ehorsam seyn. (L. Ep» fi» lOJ.) J Es ist nioht denn Christus solireohi 

nicht, Bondern trostet nw (LUth, Op, # ll3 et 724.) 
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this constraint — ^liow many sighs did it not draw from the bosom of 
Luther ! I am well, through the grace of God,” he writes to Braun, 

“ were it not that I am necessitated to study with all diligence the 
science of philosophy. I had earnestly desired, since my arrival at 
Wittemberg, to exchange this kind of study for that of theology; 
but,” adds he, so that it might be understood he did not refer to the 
theology of the day, it is of that theology which seeks for the kernel 
of the walnut, the pulp of the wheat, and the marrow of the bone, of 
which I speak.'" But, however this may be, God is God,” continued 
he, with that confidence which formed the soul of his life. “ Man 
deceives himself almost always in his judgments ; but he is our God. 
He leads us on with kindness from age to age.” The labours now 
thrust upon Luther were of great utility to him in combating after- 
wards the errors of the divinity schools. 

Still he could not content himself in his present avocation. The 
desire of his heart must be fulfilled. That same power which, a few years 
before, had driven Luther from the bar to devote himself to the duties 
of a religious life, now forced him away from philosophy to the study 
of the Bible. He set himself assiduously to gain a knowledge of the 
ancient languages, and especially of Greek and Hebrew, in order to 
follow out both the science and the doctrine along the very streams 
through which they had originally emerged. He was all his life 
indefatigable in his labours.i' Some months after his arrival at the 
university, he req[uested to have bestowed on him the degree of 
bachelor in theology, and he obteined this honour at the end of 
March 1509, with the particular vocation of applying himself, to the 
elucidation of biblical theology, ad Biblia. * 

Every day, at one o’clock in the afternoon, Luther was called upon 
to lecture upon the Bible. This was an hour precious alike to the 
professor and his pupils, wherein they were constantly led to investi^te 
deeper into the divine signification of those . revelations which IM 
been for long lost to the view at once of the people and of the 
schools. 

He began his lessons with an exposition of the Psalms, and soon 
afterwards turned his attention to the Epistle to the Boinans. It was 
more particularly y^hile studying the meaning of this epistle the light 
of the truth shone into his heart. Shut up within his silent cell, b6 
consecrated many hours to the contemplation of the Divine word, with 
the Epistle of St Paul open to bis view. One day, looking over the 
seventeenth verse of the first chapter, he there read this passage 
taken from the prophet Habakkuk — The just shall live oy^faUk. 
® This precept attracted his notice.. There is then for the just another 
life than that pursued by the rest of mankind, and this life is pro- 
cured by faith. These words, which he received into his heart as if 
placed therein by God himself, unveiled to him the mystery of the 
Christian life, and increased the ardour of that life within his own 
bosom. Long afterwards, when occupied with the pressure of aocg^&\ 
lated labours, he believed he heard this voice proclaim — “ 
shaU live by faith.”J ' ^ 

* - . . Theologia quse nuoleum nucis ct medullamtritici ossium 

Bcriitatm'. (L. Ep.Tifi.) f In studiis literarum, compare lao monte indefessus. 

(Pallavicini, Hist, Cone, Trid* L, 16.) t SeOketid; p> 5^* ' 
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kcjttires thus composed by Luther bore very little resembbuce 
instructions formerly delivered on similar subjects. It was not 
l^iiere^ though eloq^iient, rhetorician, nor yet a scholastic pedant, who 
tiO'W spoke : it was a Christian who had experienced the power of 
revealed truths, who bad drawn them from the pure source of the 
Bible, and who sent them forth from the treasury of his own heart, 
presenting them in the most animated colours to his enraptured 
audience. It was not the teaching of man, it was the mandate of 
God. • 

This perfectly new method of explaining the truth caused con- 
siderable noise, and the intelligence thereof reaching distant districts, 
a crowd of young foreign students were attracted to this university of 
recent establishment. Several professors even waited on the lectures 
of Luther, and among others Mellerstadt, often designated The Light 
Qf the Worlds first rector of the university, who had formerly at 
Leipsic, where he had been previously settled, briskly attacked the 
ridiculous teaching of the divinity schools, denying that the created 
light of the first day was theology," and maintaining that tlie study 
of letters must form the basis of that science. ‘‘ This monk,” said 
Mellerstadt, “ will vanquish all the doctors : he will introduce anew 
doctrine, and will reform the whole church; because he rests his 
aiguments upon the word of Christ, and no creature in the world 
can either question or controvert that word, at the same time that he 
defies them with all the weapons of philosophy, sophism, Sootastism, 
Albertism, or Thomatism, as well as with the complete armour of 
demons."'* 

Staupitz, who acted as the hand of Providence for exhibiting the 
gifts and graces hid within the character of Luther, invited him to 
preach in the church of the Augustins. To this proposition the young 
monk demurred. He desired to confine himself within the limits of 
academic employment ; he trembled at the thought of adding thereto 
the responsibility of preaching. In vain Staupitz urged his solicitations. 
“No, no," replied Luther, “ it is not ^ small thing to spesk to ifien 
i#th^ place of God'’t— an inetauee of marked humility in this great 
reformer of the church I ’ Staupitz still insisted ; but the ingenious 
Luther found out, says one of his historians, fifteen arguments, pre- 
texts, or excuses, to protect himself against the performance of that 
important duty. At last the head of the Augustins, continuing impor • 
tunately his entreaty — “ Ah ! doctoi^’ said Luther, “ in insisting upon 
this point you take away my life ; I would not be able to endure such 
labour for three months.” “ Very well," replied the vicar-general,^ 
“ let it be so in the name of God ! for our Lord God has as much"" 
care on high over devout and able men." Luther was at last con- 
^^ned to accede to the urgent solicitations of his friend. 

In th© middle of the square at Wittemberg, there was situated an 
old wooden chapel, thirty feet long by twenty feet wide, whose parti- 
tions, supported on every side, seemed ready to fall in ruins. An old 
pulpit, composed of planks, and raised three feet from the ground, was 
the only accommodation for the preacher. It was in thismiserable chapel 
the preaching of the great reformer commenced. God has planned that 

Matlfesias n ^6^' p, 104. f Fabricius, CeutifoU LutlRyi, p. 33. 
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those things which are to establish his glory shall proceed from the 
most humble beginnings. ^ The foundation of the church of the 
Augustins had just been laid, and, while waiting for its completion, 
use was made of the petty temple we have spoken of. « This build- 
ing,” adds the contemporary of Luther who relates the circumstance,* 

might well be compared to the stable in which Christ was born. It 
was in this miserable inclosure God has wished, so to speak, to cause 
a second time to be born his well-beloved son. Among the thousands 
of cathedrals and parish churches with which the world is filled, there 
was not then one wherein God desired to encourage the glorious 
preaching of eternal life.” 

Luther is now heard as a preacher, and everything about him 
attracts attention. His countenance beaming with expression, his 
noble air, his fine and sonorous voice, all captivate the minds of his 
hearers. Before his time, the greater number of preachers had 
endeavoured rather to secure the amusement than the conversion of 
their auditory. The great seriousness of thought which governed the 
preaching of Luther, and the happiness experienced in his own bosom 
by the knowledge he had acquired of the gospel, imparted at onco 
to his native eloquence an authority, a warmth, and an unction, never 
before perceived in the gifts of his predecessors. Endowed with 
a quick and lively perception,” said one of his adversaries, t ‘■^and a 
retentive memory, added to an extraordinary freedom in the command 
of his maternal language, Luther ’^as inferior to none of his age for 
the eloquence of his delivery. Discoursing loudly from tho pulpit, as 
if he had been agitated by some strong passion, and accommodating 
his action to his words, ho seized upon, in a remarkable manner, the 
minds of his auditors, and, like a toiTent, he carried away their ideas 
along with him. So much vigour, and grace, ahd eloquence^ have 
been^but rarely witnessed among tho inhabitants of the north/* 
had,” says Bossuet, “ a lively and impetuous eloquence, which arre^teS 
the attention of the people and entranced their spirits. 

Yery soon the small chapel was insufficient to accominoda.te the 
crowds of people who thronged to its doors. The council of Wittem- 
berg, therefore, elected Luther as their preacher, and called him to 
officiate in the town church. The impression made upon the audience 
in this new assembly w’as even stronger than before. The majesty of 
his genius, the eloquence of hi^ diction, and the excellence of the 
doctrines he announced, equally astonished all who listened to his 
discourses. His reputation was spread abroad, far and neay, 
•Frederick the Wise made a special journey to Wittemberg in order 
to hear Luther preach. 

A new course of life had begun with Luther. To the useless 
avocations of the cloister had succeeded au employment of active 
industry. Liberty, labour, and the lively and constant exercise in 
whiolr was uniformly engaged at Wittemberg, all contributodjq 
complete the establishment of harmony and peace in his SQUlr 
he was in his proper place, and the work; of God must aoutl 
its majestic approach. 

• Mycaiiius. Florjmond Raymond, Hist. Hares, oaiii. 6; $ Mist, dea Variat, 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Joimiey to Rom€— A Convent on tlie Po— Sic^simaa at Bologna— Rocollpctiona in Borne— Superstitlou* Bevoblon— 
Prufiination of the Clergy— Conversations— Disorders in Borne— Biblical Studies— The Stair of Pilate- Influence 
upon his Faith and upon the Reform— The Grate of Paradise— Confession of Luther. 

Luther was thus engaged in imparting instruction at once in the 
academic hall and the holy temple, when he was suddenly arrested 
in his labours. In 1510, although, according to some authorities, it 
was in 1511 or 1512, he was sent to Rome. Some convents of the 
order to which he belonged had adopted, on certain points, views 
different to those entertained by the vicar-general.* The manly njind 
of Luther, the force of his words and his talent in discussion, pointed 
him out as the fittest representative of these seven monasteries at the 
court of the pope.t This divine dispensation was necessary for the 
improvement of Luther’s knowledge. He needs must become 
ae(][uainted with Rome. Full of the prejudices and delusions of the 
cloister, he had always imagined that capital to be the veiy seat of 
holiness. 

He sets out on his journey, and crosses the Alps ; but scarcely had 
he descended into the plains of the rich and voluptuous Italy before 
he discovered at every step he took subjects of astonishment and 
reproach. The poor German monk was received into a rich convent 
of the Benedictine friars, situated on the banks of the Po, in Lom- 
bardy. This convent possessed a yearly income of 36‘,000 ducats, 
12,000 ducats being appropriated* to the supply of the table, 12,000 
to the buildings, and 12,000 to satisfy the other wants of these monka.f 
The splendour of the apartments, the elegance of clothing, and the 
delicacy of the viands, equally excited the astonishment of Luther. 
The polished marble and the soft silk, with every superfluity required 
to complete the refinements of luxurious life, formed a strange spec- 
tacle in the eyes of an humble brother of the poor convent at Wittein- 
berg! He -was amazed, hut gave no utterance to the tenor of his 
thoughts, until the appearance of Friday, when the abundance of 
^od which covered the board in the balls of the Benedictine friars 
M^ted excessive surprise. Then he resolved to speak “ The church,” 
said he, « and^ the pope forbid such things.^r. The Benedictine 
brothers were indignant at this sharp reprimand inflicted by the 
uncultivated German ; but Luther having persisted in his complaints, 
and having perhaps threatened to ^report the circumstances of their 
gross infringement of the rules, some of the brothers suggested that 
the most simple remedy was to get rid of their importunate guest. 
The porter of the convent, therefore, hinted to him the likelihood of 
dangerous consequences should he remain longer in this abode. He 
then left in haste the Epicurean monastery, and went to Bologna, 
where he fell into a state of alarming sickness. § Some were willing 
to attribute to poison the cause of this sudden illness. It is, however, 
more easy to suppose that the change in his mode of life affected the 
constitution of the frugal monk of Wittemberg, accustomed to live 
principally upon herrings and bread. But this sickness was not unto 

1 j eonventus a vieario in qnibusdam dissentirent, (Cocliloeus ii.) 

X ingenip et ad contradicendum audax et vohemens. 

J L. Op, (W.3 xxii., p. 1468. § Matth, t)res6er. Ilifit. Lutheri. ^ ' 
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deatb, but to the glory of God. His natural sorrow and dejection 
under trouble seized upon his mind. To die in this manner, at a 
distance from Germany, under a burning sun, and in a foreign land, 
seemed a fearful fate. The agonies he had suffered at Erfurt re- 
turned upon him with virulence. The conviction of sin grieved, and 
the prospect of God's judgment alarmed, his troubled soul ; but at 
the moment these terrors were pressing heaviest on his spirit, the 
following words of St Paul, so keenly felt by him before at Wittem- 
berg, The just shall live hy fdith^ (Rom. i. 17,) again reverted to his 
recollection with additional force, and served to cheer his soul as with 
a isay of light from heaven, Thus restored and consoled, he speedily 
recovered his health, and once more began his journey towards Rome, 
expecting to find there' a very different place to what he had left in 
the convents of Lombardy, and eager to wipe away, with the charms 
of Roman sanctity, the sad impressions engraved upon his mind by 
his sojourn on the banks of the Po. 

A-t last, after a painful journey, exposed to the burning sun of Italy, 
at the beginning of summer, he reached the city built upon seven 
hills. His heart palpitated within his bosom, and his eyes were 
strained to catch an extensive view of the queen city alike of the 
world and the church. At the first distant glance he got of this 
eternal city — the city of St Peter and St Paul — the grand me- 
tropolis of Catholicism — ^lie threw himself upon the ground, exclaim- 
ing, Holy Rome, I pay ]jou homage !" 

But Luther is now within the t^Is of the imperial city ; the pro- 
fessor of Wittemberg stands amidst the eloquent ruins of the Rome 
that had been possessed by consuls and emperors, as well as by the 
followers of Jesus Christ, and where martyrs had attested the since- 
rity of their faith upon the scaffold. Here had lived the same Plautus 
and Yirgil whose works he had carried with him into the seclusion 
of the cloister, and all those great men whose histories had so often 
caused his heart to beat with admiration. He gazed upon the statues 
and the rubbish of monuments that were raised to commemorate their 
glory. But all that glory and all their power had passed away. Pie 
treads under foot the dust of human grandeur. He remembers, at 
every step, the sad presentiments of Scipio, weeping in anguish at 
the sight of Carthage in ruins, of her burned palaces and cast down 
walls, crying with a loud voice — It shall one day thus be with Rome ! 
^‘And in fact,” said Luther, “flieRome of the Scipios and Cesars 
had been changed into a dead body. There is here such a quantity of 
V rubbish, that the present foundations of the houses now rest upon the 
elevation where, of old, the roofs appeared. It is underneath,” added 
he — casting a melancholy look towards these ruins — it is there the 
riches and treasures of the world have once existed.”* The accumulated 
mass of fragments among which the steps of Luther wandered, told 
him, even within the walls of Rome, that those things which in the 
eyes of men appeared most powerful can easily be destroyed by 
breath of the Lord. > l 

But the ashes of the profane and of saints were mixed — a 

fact he well remembered ; for the bmying place of tbe.mWiyrs is not 
far froRi that of the generals of Rome and of her conquerors. Ohris- 

^ Luth Op. (W.) acadi.pp . 2B74, 2377. 
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tian Rome, with all her sorrows, had yet more effect upon the feelings 
of the Saxon monk than Pagan Rome in the midst of all her glory. 
It was here that letter was received, in which Paul declares tim jmt 
are justified faith. Ho is not far distant from the market-placo 
of Appius and of the Three Taverns. On this hand stood the house of 
Narcissus, on the other the palace of Cesar, where the Lord had 
delivered the apostle from the mouth of the lion. Oh ! how many 
reminiscences strengthened the heart of the monk of Wittomberg I 

Rome presented, at the time we speaic of, an aspect altogether dif- 
ferent. The warlike Julius II. occupied the pontifical chair, and not 
Leo X. as has been related, without doubt unintentionally, by scjne 
distinguished historians of Germany. Luther has often repeated an 
anecdote touching the character of this pope. W^hen he was informed 
of the news that his army had just been defeated by the French 
before Ravenna, he was employed in the performance of his stated 
devotions ; and throwing the prayer-hook upon the ground, he said, 
with a horrible oath, “ Fh, well ! behold you have now become a 
Frenchman. Is it in this manner you protect your church ?” Then 
turning round in the direction of the armed country from which he 
hoped to receive assistance, he added, ‘Hloly Switzerland ! pray for us.''* 
Ignorance, levity, dissipation, a profane spirit, the contempt of every- 
thing sacred, and a shameful bartering in divine matters, was the spec- 
tacle exhibited in the life of that unhappy city. And yot the iiious 
monk remained for some time blinded by the delusions of his creed. 

Close upon the period of the fea^l of St John, he heard the Romans 
around him repeating a proverb common among the people — 
“Very happy," said they, “is the mother whose son repeats a mass 
on the eve of St John."f “Oh I how I should wish to make my 
mother very happy r said Luther to himself. The pious son of 
Marguerite then endeavoured to join in the performance of mas§ 
that day ; but he could not accomplish his purpose, the crowd was 
so great.J , - . 

Fpvent and meek, he ran through all the churches and chapels; 
he listened to every falsehood therein rehearsed and performed with 
devotion the many customs of sanctity that were required of him in 
these various places of worship — ^liappy in the opportunity of com- 
pleting so many pious works altogether beyond the accomplishment 
of his compatriots. “ Oh ! how do I regret/^ said the pious German 
to himself, “ that my father and moflier are still alive ! How much 
pleasure would I experience in delivering them out of the fires of pur- 
gatory by means of my masses, my prayers, and so many other works r 
equally admirable 1"$ He has discerned the light; but still darkness 
being cleared away from his understanding. His heart 
nw.%liprtwaverted ; but his mind was not yet enlightened. He had 
fait& ahsdJiOTO ;'but he had not knowledge. It was not an easy thing 
to escape miserable darkness in which, for so many centu- 

ries, the earth had been enveloped. 

_ Luther frequently attended at mass during his stay in Rome. Ho 
joined in the duty with all the grace and dignity consistent with the 
lulnlment of an action so solemn. But how severe was the affliction 
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imposed upon the mind of the Saxon monk when ie witnessed the 
sad and profane formality of the Roman priests, in their celebration 
of the sacrament at the altar These priests, on their part, laughed 
at his simplicity. One day, whilst officiating in this manner, he found 
that at the neighbouring altar seyen masses had been read during the 
time he had taken to read one only. “ Quick, quick,” cried one of 
the priests to him, “ send back speedily to our Lady her Son,” thus 
making an impious allusion to the transubatantiation of the bread 
and wine into the body and blood of Jesus Christ. On another occa- 
sion, at the time when Luther had only reached the gospel, the priest 
wfio stood near him had completely finished the service of the mass : 
‘‘Get on, get on!” cried he to him, “haste, baste, and Lav’e done for once !’^ 

His astonishment was much increased when he discovered in the 
dignitaries of papacy the same frivolity which had characterised the 
doings of the simple priests. He had hoped better things of these 
high officials. 

It was the fashion at the papal court to attack Christianity, and 
it was impossible to pass as a man of spirit unless you sported some 
heresy or erroneous opinion regarding the dogmas of the church. t It 
was attempted to prove to Erasmus, by some passages taken from 
Pliny, that there was no difference between the souls of men and 
those of beasts,:]: and many young courtiers of the pope pretended 
that the orthodox creed was merely a cunning invention spread 
abroad by a few saints. § ^ 

The rank of envoy from the Augustins of Germany held by Luther 
entitled him to the honour of several meetings with distinguished 
ecclesiastics. One day, in particular, he was present at table with 
divers prelates, when these dignitaries exposed themselves in the most 
ingenuous manner to Luther, by sallies of wit and instances of impious 
conversation, They did not even refrain from making in his presejat'cea 
number of impious allusions, under the belief that he Was of the 
mind with themselves. They told among other stories before the monk, 
in a laughing mood and with much enjoyment, how at the altar, when 
repeating mass, in place of the sacramental words which ought to 
transform the br^ad and wine into the flesh and blood of the Saviour, 
they were wont to pronounce over the bread and wine the following 
words : — Panis es et panis manehis^ vinum es et miium manehis, (Bread 
thou art and bread thou shalt remain, wine thou art and wine thou 
shalt remain.) Then, continued they, we raise up the symbol, and all 
the people worship. Luther could scarcely believe his ears. 0wti 
mind, naturally possessed of much quickness and even gaiety while in 
the company of his friends, always assumed, when conversing on holy 
things, a serious impression. The idle talk be heaTd at Rome dis- 
pleased him greatly. “ I was,” said he, “ a young, grave, and pious 
monk. Words of such import, therefore, caused me much affliction. 
If this is the manner of speaking at table in Rome, without restrMi|| 
and publicly, thought I to myself, what must be the real 

* L. Op. ( W.) xis:., von der Winkelmesse. (Mathesius, 6.) 
non galantuomo e Luon cortegiano colui cUe de non 

aveva OpMon ferrpnea ad heretiea. (Carraciola, I V„ quoted 

by Rfisake.) . ^ Burigny, Life of Erasmus, 1. 130. ^ B medio Romanfift 

ouiite sectam juvefei}! . . . qui asserebant, nostra®! Mem orthodoacam, potiqs 

quibusdam sanctorum ag;tutiis subsistere. (Paul Oanensius, Vita Pauli, ii.) 
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if < actions are found in general to agree with the sense of 
‘ words, and if every one^ pope, cardinals, and courtiers, repeat 
mass in the fashion described 1 And as for me, who have listened 
so often to them reading this form with devout respect, how they 
would have deceived me.”* 

Luther frequently joined the associations of monks and citizens in 
Romo. And he found that if some individuals were willing to praise 
the pope aud his adherents, the greater number of men gave free 
ogfffse,4o the expression of their com^aints and sarcasms. What 
s^^^-have there not been told regarding the reigning pope, upon 
Blander YI-, and a great many others ! One day bis Roms^n 
friends detailed to Luther the manner in which Cesar Borgia, having 
fled from Rome, had been taken in Spain. How lie was about to be 
brought to trial, and cried for mercy in his prison, asking to see a 
spiritual confessor. A monk was of course sent to yisit;^h%^^tev 
whom he slew with his own hands, and escaped under the 

if have been told this. story in Rome,*' said Lnther, 
doubt a fact.” t On another day, passing along a wide 
striet which leads to the church of St Peter, he stopped in utter 
amazement before a stone statue, representing the person of a pope 
under the figure of a woman holding a sceptre, clothed with papal 
rpb^. ^d carrying an infant in her arms. It was a girl from Mentz, 
to Luther, whom the cardinals elected as pope, 
dMivered of a child on this spot; and, for this reaa^, 
no^ae of the popes ever pass through this street. I was astonished,” 
wcl Luther, that the popes should have allowed this figure to remain 
where it stood.”J 

. Luther fully expected to find the building of the church her ap- 
proached surrounded with splendour and in a perfect condition ; but 
its doors were broken open, and its walls destroyed with fire. He 
ga^ed upon the desolation of the sanctuary, and hurried 
‘ %%i^ectaQlo in afiright. He had only thoi^ht o|^, 

^as not leas 
Tie police regulations at Rome,” 
Jpysip and cruel. The judge or captain parades the 
bn horseback with 300 attendants : he 
^ he may meet in his passage ; and should he fall in 

^ypbi'6 carrying arms, he either hangs this individual or throws hmi 
into the Tiber. And yet the city is rife with disorder and murder ; 
whilst in the places where the word of God is purely and correctly 
prpmifigated, order and peace are seen to prevail, independent of tite 
r^^Muts of the law and its severe enforcement. § One could 

how many sins and how many infamous deeds; are" tjom?- 
miffea tA said be againj “ they must be seen and feeard "to be 

credited. . Thus it ^was usual to bear people say — If there be a hell, 
Rome is built ovcii it : it is an abVss out of which every sin issues 
forth.”|| . 

1^*) der Winkelmesse. Das habe Ich zu BomfUii 

(W.)xxii. p. 1322.) J Es nimmt miebt wimdM 

solcbes Bild leiden konnen. (Ibid. p. 1320.) § L. 

-u ii'Srend eine Hoelle, so muss Bom daiaiif 
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This mournful show had already made a deep impression upon the 
mind of Luther, and ^uch persuasions were wofully increased j^t a 
later period. The nearer wo come to Eome, the more bad Chris- 
tians we find,” said he, some years afterwards. It is a common 
saying, that he who goes to Eome, goes for the first time to seek a 
rogue ; that on the second visit, he finds one ; and that on the third, 
he brings away with him a villain the moment he leaves the city. 
But now, persons have become so clever, that these three journeys 
are made in one.”* • 

A real genius, the most sadly celebrated, but likewise the most 
profound of all Italy, Machiavel, who lived in Florence at the time 
Luther passed through that city on his way to Eome, has made the 
pme remark. ^ “ The greatest symptom,” said he, “ of the approach- 
ing ruin of Christianity (by which he meant the Eoman Catholicism) 
is this, that the nearer you approach the capital of Christendom, the 
less you perceive the signs of the spirit of Christianity. The scandal- 
ous example .and positive crimes of the court of Eome are the rea- 
sons why Italy has abandoned every principle of piety and every 
religious feeling. We Italians,” continues the great historian, ai'e 
indebted mainly to the church and to her priests for our character 
of impious and wicked wretches.” t 

Luther aclcnowledged, in after times, the value of this journey 
“ Although one should have offered me a hundred thousand florins,” 
said he, “ I would not have wished to have lost the sidit I had of 
Eome.”t. 

The journey we speak of proved likewise very advantageous on 
the score of acquirements. Like Eeuchlin, Luther knew how to 
profit by his sojourn in Italy, in order to gain a deeper acquaintance 
with the contents of the Holy Scriptures. He there received lessons 
in Hebrew from a celebrated rabbi, called Elias Levita. He acquired 
in Eome the knowledge of that Divine word, under the attacks of 
which Eome was destined to fall. 

But this journey was especially, on another account, of great 
importance to Luther. Not only was the veil withdrawn, and the 
sardonic smile, and stupid incredulity which lurked behind the forms 
of Eoman superstition, disclosed to the view of the future reformer, 
but even the living faith, communicated to his soul by the power of 
God, was on the occasion strengthened in an extraordinary degree. 

We have seen how Luther at first delivered himself over to the 
performance of all those vain practices at whose cost the church had 
♦rated the expiation of sin. One day particularly, wishing to receive 
a promised indulgence from the pope to whosoever should ascend 
upon their knees the stairs designated the Stair of Pilate, the poor 
Saxon monk humbly crawled up these steps, which were said to have 
been miraculously transported from Jerusalem to Eome. But whilst 
engaged in the accomplishment of this meritorious deed, he thought 
he heard pronounced, with a voice of thunder that vibrated to hk 
inmost soul, even as at Wittemherg and Bologna, Thejmt shall live 
ly faith ! These words, which had already on two different occa- 
sions been sounded in his ears, as if by an angel of God, were 

■^AddrSss to the noble Christians of the German nation. + Dissert, .siit la 
prem. Dec. of Titus Liviueu $ 100,000 Gulden. (L* Op, (W.) xxii. p. 2374.) 
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re-ccboed continually and distinctly within his brain* He rose 
abruptly off his knees on the steps over which he dragged his body, 
lie was filled with horror at the remembrance of his own actions ; 
nor less with shame at the degradation imposed on him by his reli- 
ance on these superstitious observances. Ho now fled to a distance 
from the scene of his stupid submission.’’^ 

This all-powerful voice had something mysterious in it as regarded 
the life of Luther. It delivered, as it were, a creating word on be- 
half of the reformer and the Reformation. It was through its meaning 
God then proclaimed — Let there be light ! and there was light. 

It often happens that a truth must be presented at different tin&es 
to our mind in order to produce the effect it is intended to ensure. 
Luther had carefully studied the Epsitle to the Romans, and yet 
justification by faith, which is therein taught so forcibly, had never 
been thus clearly demonstrated to his perceptions. Now he fully un 
derstood that justice which can alone exist in the presence of God; 
nbW he received for himself from the hand of Christ that obedience 
which God gratuitously imputes to the sinner, from the moment that he 
humbly turns his eyes upon the man-God crucificed for him. Here we 
see the decisive period of the change in the inward life of Luther. That 
faith, which has saved him from the terrors of death, became the 
active principle of his theology, his fortress against every danger, 
the power of his words, the strength of his charity, the foundation of 
his peace, the incitement to his Is^bours, and his consolation through 
life and at the hour of death. 

But this grand doctrine of a salvation emanating from God and not 
from man was not meant to demonstrate in him the power of God 
only for the salvation of Luther s own soul ; for it also thus became 
the power of God for the reformation of the church. The same effect- 
ive weapon that had been wielded by the apostles — a weapon too 
long left untouched — was now at last drawn forth, in its original 
brightness, from the armoury of the mighty God. At the ^nfePtaett^^lfen 
L^th^r rose from his knees in Rome, awakened and called to TfeaSon 
worde which Paul had addressed fifteen hundred years 
befb^e to the inhabitants of the same metropolis, the truth, until 
then mournfully bound and kept captive in the church, was also 
relieved from bondage, never again to nuffcr imprisonment. 

But we must here listen to his own words — “ Although I was a 
holy and irreproachable monk,” said he, my conscience was never- 
theless filled with trouble and despair. 1 could not suffer this ex- 
pression, the righteousness of God. I did not love this just and holy^ 
God who punished sinners. I was affected against him with secret 
rage ; I hated him because that, not content with alarming us by the 
terrors of the law and the miseries of this life, we poor creatures 
already lost in original sin, he still augmented our torments by the 
revelations of the gospel. . , . But when through the Spirit of 

God I was made to comprehend these words, when I learnt how the 
justification of the sinner proceeded from the pure mercy of the Lord 
by means of faith, t - . . then I found my nature refreshed like 


* Seckend., p. 56 . 
(Luth. Op* La^;. in Prsef.) 
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a new mail : I entered, as it were, at an open door into the very 
Paradise of God * 1 from this time also looked upon the precious 

enlightened. I perused the 
whole Bible, and I selected from it a number of passages that clearly 
^ewed me that it was the work of God. And as formerly I haS 
with all my he^t despised these words, ‘the righteousness of God,' 
1 began henceforth to love and admire them as the most soothing 
and oonsolatonr of all words.. In truth, these words uttered by St 
Jr'aul became for me the real gate of Paradise.” 

Thus, when he was called upon on any solemn occasion to confess this 
rlwtnne, Luther always exhibited the warmth of his enthusiasm and 
^sitive energy. ‘‘I see/' said he, at an important crisis, + “that 
the devil attacks without ceasing this fundamental article by means 
01 his doctors, and that he cannot, in respect of it, either leave off or 
take My rest. Very well, for myself. Doctor Martin Luther, an 
unworthy evangelist of our Lord Jesus Christ, I confess this article, 
that I<atlh cUone justifies in the sight of God, icithout vsorks, exii, I 
declare that the emperor of the Eomans^ the emperor of the Turks 
the emperor of the Tartars, the emperor of the Persians, the nope! 
all the cardinals, the bishops, priests, monks, nuns, kings, princes, 
everybody else, with all devils, must allow it to continue upright and 
admit that it shall for ever endure. Should they undertake to’ dis- 
pute this truth, they shall bring upon their own heads the fires of 
hell. It is found in the true and holy gospel, and in my declaration, 
ot me Doctor Luther, according to the light of the Holy Spirit. . 

There is no other person," continued he, “ who has (Jied for our sins 
unless it be Jesus Christ the Son of God. I repeat, once more, that 
although all the world and all the devils were to tear one another to 
pieces, and burst with fury, this article is not the less true. And if 
it IS he alone who can take awaj sin, it cannot be us who do 
our works. But good works follow redemption, as the fruit' is ^en 
upon the tree. This is our doctrine, it is the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit, received and taught by all holy Christians. We hold it in 
the name of God. Amen.” 

It is thus that Luther displayed a confidence, wanted, at least in a 
certain degree, even amongst the moat illustrious doctors and followers 
of the Reformation. It was in Rome God vouchsafed to afford him 
this clear view of the one funda«iental doctrine of Christianity. He 
had come to find in that city of pontiffs the solution of certain difflr 
culties concerning the affairs of a monastic order ; he carried atray 
• thence in his bosom the means of salvation for the church. 


CHAPTER YH. 

Dootoiahip-Carlstadt— Oath of Luther— Prlnaiplo of the Heform— Courage of Luthep-Fhat Views ajf j! 
Eefomiatioii-The Schools— Spalatin-Affair of Eeuohlin. 

Luther quitted Rome and returned to Wittemberg wi 
oppressed with sorrow and indignation. Turning away/ " 



I protsus ease aenei, et apertis poriia in ipMiWi&adiswn intrasaa. 

Op. Lat. in Prtef.) f Comment upon the Imperial Edict, 1631, (Ibid. ■ 
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disgust from the contemplation of the pontifical city, he fixed his eyes 
with hope upon the Holy Scriptures, and upon that new life which 
the word of God appeared at this time to promise to the world. This 
word engaged the affections of his heart in the same proportion as the 
church had lost all claim to his esteem. He tore himself away from 
the one in order to devote his life the more closely to the other. 
The whole spirit of the Reformation was comprehended in this single 
movement; for the Reformation put God in the place the priest 
had assumed. 

Staupitz and the elector did not lose sight of the monk they had 
brought to the university of Wittemberg. It appeared as if the vicar- 
general had entertained some presentiment of the work that was to be 
done in the world, andthat, finding it too weighty for him to accomplish, 
he was anxious to throw the burden upon Luther. Nothing indeed 
can be conceived more remarkable or even more mysterious than the 
ways of this personage, who was everywhere present in order to 
compel the monk to proceed in the road God had sanctioned for him, 
and then departed himself mournfully to finish his days in the seclu- 
sion of a monastery. The preaching of the young professor had made 
a deep impression on the mind of the prince ; he had admired the 
force of his understanding, the spirit of his eloquence, and the excel- 
lence of the subjects he illustrated.* The elector, as well as his 
friend, therefore, wishing to promote the circumstances of a man 
who evinced such fitness for distii^tion, resolved to bestow on him 
the high rank of Doctor of Divinity. Staupitz consequently went 
to the convent. He invited Luther to take a walk in the garden of 
the monastery, and there, alone with him under a tree, which Luther 
long after delighted to point out to his pupils, f the venerable father 
said to him, “ You must now, my friend, become Doctor of the Holy 
Scriptures.” Luther hesitated at the proposal. An honour so emi- 
nent startled him. Seek for one more more worthy of this honour,” 
replied he, “for myself, I cannot consent to your offer.” . The vks^-r, 

S I pressed his design. “ The Lord God has much to' do in the 
, and he ^requires the use of young and vigorous doctors,” 
(teachers.) “These words were perhaps spoken in joke,” adds 
Melancthon, “ nevertheless the sequel corresponded with the sense ; 
for, in most cases, many presages have been found to shadow forth the 
disclosure of great revolutions. J It is not necessary to suppose that 
Melancthon here referred to miraculous prophecies. The most incre- 
dulous age,^ the age which has preceded our own, has seen the sentence 
quoted verified. How many forebodings announced, without any * 
pretentions to miracles, the revolution that closed the termination of 
that century ? 

But I am weak and sickly,” replied Luther. I have not long 
to live. Look for some strong man.” “ The Lord,” added the vicar- 
general, “ has work to do in the heavens, as well as on earth ; dead 
or living, God has need of you in the counsel of his will.” § 


^ im ingemi, nervos oratlonis, ac reriim Tbouitatein exposiLaruni in concionibua 
admiratus fuerat. (Melancth. Vita Luth.) f Unter eincm Baum, den ermir 
.S®2eigt. ( Math. t Multa* praecedunfc miitationes prsesagian: 

(M tHe 6 ) ^ sterbet, so d^rff eucli Gott in seinen^Ralhe. 
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solemnly bestowed on him, in the presence of a numerous assembly, 
the insignia of a doctor in theology. He was made biblical doctor^ 
and not a doctor ot maxims, and was in this manner called upon to 
devote himself to the study of the Bible, and not to the consideration 
of human traditions, “ He then took an oath, as he reports himself i* 
in favour of his well beloved and holy Scriptures, Ho promised to 
preach them faithfully, and to teach them purely ; to make thorn his 
study all the rest of his life, and to defend them by means of all hk 
arguments, and all his writings against- every false teacher, so Iona- 
as God shall enable him to do so. 

This solemn oath proved, in Luther's case, his title of vocation as 
a reformer. In imposing upon his conscience the holy obligation *of 
investigating freely, and of announcing courageously, the terms 
Christian truth, this oath raised the new doctor beyond the narrow 
limits within which his monastic vow had, perhaps, confined his views. 
Chosen by the university, by his sovereign, in the name of imperial 
majesty, and of the thre^ue of Rome itself, compromised before God 
by the stipulations of a most sacred oath, he was installed henceforth 
the intrepid herald of the word of life. On this memorable day 
Luther was invested with the knighthood of the Bible, 

May not this oath also, pledged in support of the Holy Scriptures, 
be regarded as one of the causes of the renovation of the church ? 
ifie only infallible authority of the word of God, such was the first 
and iundamental principle of the Reformation. All minor reforms of 
detail efieoted afterwards in dootrfoe, in manners, in government of 
the <^huroh. and in forms of worship, were only the natural conse- 
quences of this first principle. It is hardly possible now to imagine 
the sensation which^ must have been, at the time, produced by the 
announcement of this elementary truth, so simple in its meaning, yet 
so little understood during the course of so many centuries. Some 
men, wuh more enlarged views than the multitude, alone foresaw these 
sjupendous consequences likely to result from the promukatiou of the 
grand Very soon the daring voice of aE the reformers pic- 

claxmei the justness of this prevailing prinoipie, at whose open mani- 
leatalm^n Rome was doomed to quake, Christians cannot receive 
any other doctrines save those which rest upon th® express words of 
Jesus OhrisV of the apostles, and of the prophets. No man, neither 

whateve^^^^^ 

The situation of Luther was completely changed. The call he had 
received became for the reformer as if it were a type of one of those ^ 

under the old, and the apostles under the new, dispensation. ^ The 
engagement he had come under made so deep an impression 

atiil fi ^ ^ OQOsol^tion amidst the greatest dangers 

the whole distiS of 

nd^e doubts and fears of bs own heart, 90 eas ily movod, conroired 
p. p!/. (Melanctlion.) f t Op. 
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to weaken his resolution, to create fear within his bosom, and to 
drive him to the verge of despair^ he returned to the remembrance of 
the oath he had plighted, and remained firm, yea tranquil, and filled 
with joy. “ I have come forward in the name of the Lord/* saiddie, 
at the pressure of a critical crisis, and I have put myself into his 
hands. Let his will be done. Who asked of him to make me a doctor ? 
• . . If it be he who has thus created me, let him support me ; 

or rather, if he repents of what he has done, let him. dismiss me. 
. , . This tribulation, therefore, does not alarm me. I ask but 

for one thing, that the Lord may be favourable unto me in all that 
h^ requires 1 should do with him.” Another time he said — “ lie 
who undertakes anything without a Divine calling, seeks his own 
glory. But for me, Doctor Martin Luther, I have been constrained 
to become doctor. Popery was anxious to stop me in the discharge of 
my office : but you see what has happened, and much worse shall yet 
be the consequenco ; for they shall not be able to defend themselves 
against me. I wisli, in the name of God, to steal upon the lion, and 
to trample under foot the dragons and vipers. Such things shall be 
begun during my lifetime and shall be finished after I am dead.”* 
Prom the hour that Luther gave warrant of his troth, he no longer 
searched after the truth merely for his own improvement j he engaged 
in this search on behalf of the church. Still, imbued with many re- 
miniscences of what he had witnessed in Rome, he distinguished, 
though faintly, before him a course, along which, however, he formed 
a resolution to advance with all th§ energy of his soul. That spiritual 
life which, until now, had manifested itself within his nature, was 
doomed to exhibit an outward appearance also. We have before us 
the third epoch of its developement. The entrance within the gates 
of the convent had turned his thoughts towards God ; the knowledge 
of the remission of sins and of the righteousness of faith had eipanoi.- 
pated his soul ; and the oath of doctor had conferred on him that b^Ep- 
tism by fire in virtue of which he became the reformer of the church. 

His ideas very soon directed their musings, in a general manner, 
upon the Reformation. In a discourse which he had written, as it 
would appear, to be delivered by the provost of Litzkau to the 
council at Lateran^ he affirmed that the corruption of the world pro- 
ceeded from the manner in which the priests, instead of preaching 
the pur© word of God, were accustomed to teach the doctrines of ^o 
many fables and traditions. TRe word of life, in his opinion, w^ 
'alone able to accomplish the spiritual regeneration of man. Thu% 
, even at the period we speak of, it was the sure re-eatablishment of 
the holy doctrine, and not the mere reform of manners, that Luther 
looked to as the means of salvation for the world, He was not, it 
must be allowed, in complete consistency with himself, for he still 
entertained contradictory opinions. But a powerful mind was con^ 
epicuous in all his writings ; he cut asunder, with a desperate 
the oords with which the systems of the schools had enohainet i ^ 
minds ef men; and he bounded beyond every boundary 
such a height by the ages that had passed, clearing before 
pathways % intellectual pursuits. God was workn^ ' 

* * * L, Op, (W.) xxXt p. 2051, 
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The first adversaries he encountered were those famous schoolmen 
he had himself so deeply studied, and whose opinions then reigned 
supreme throughout the learning of every academy. He accused 
these high authorities of Pelagianism ; and, setting himself with all 
his strength in opposition to Aristotle, the father of the school, and 
ngainst Thomas d’Aquin, he resolved to hurl both the one and the 
other from off the thrones they severally occupied — ^the one as king 
of philosophy, the other as chieftain of theology.* 

Aristotle, Porphyry, and the theologians of maxims,’' (the divinity 
schoolmen,) wrote he to Lange, “ are the useless or lost studies of 
our age. There is nothing I desire more ardently than to unveil 
before a multitude this nonsense, which has made a jest of the church, 
by taking advantage of a Greek covering, and to expose it in all its 
ignominy .”t In all meetings of public disputation he was heard 
to repeat — The writings of the apostles and prophets are more 
authentic and more sublime than all the sophisms and theology of 
the schools ” Words of such import were new, but by degrees they 
were recognised as intelligible. About a year after the time now 
under our notice, Luther was able triumphantly to write these words — 

God is at work. Our theology and St Augustin go forward admi- 
rably, and rule in all our universities. Aristotle declines ; he already 
shews symptoms of his approaching and eternal ruin. The lessons 
upon precepts infect every one with ennui. No one need now hope 
to obtain pupils unless they profess to teach biblical theology.’’^ 
Happy the university whose cofSdition encouraged a testimony so 
salutary ! 

At the same time that Luther attacked Aristotle, he equally 
defended the writings of Erasmus and of Reuchlin against their 
enemies. He entered into a correspondence with these great men, 
and with other learned persons, such as Pirckheimer, Mutian, and 
Hutten, who belonged more or less to the same party. He formed 
also, at this time, another intimate friendship, which proved of great 
importance to him during the whole aftercourse of his life. 

There appeared, at the period referred to, at the court of the elec- 
toir, st man distinguished alike by his wisdom and his candour, name- 
ly, George Spalatin. Born at Spalatin or Spalfc,^in the bishopric of 
Eichstadt, he had formerly acted as priest of the village of Hohen- 
kirch, near to the forest of Thuringia. He was afterwards chosen by 
Frederick the Wise to discharge the'duties of his secretary, his chap- 
lain, and the preceptor of his nephew, John Frederick, who was heir 
to the electoral crown. Spalatin was a modest man, even among the^ 
fascinations of a court ; he appeared timorous under the pressure of 
great events, but circumspect and prudent, like his master, § in the 
presence of the ardent Luther, with whom he carried on a daily ex- 
change of sentiments. Like Staupitz, he was rather fitted to shine 
in peaceable junctures. Still such men are of eminent use; they 
may be compared to the more delicate frames in which jewels and 
fine crystals are deposited, to save them from destruction during the 

* Aristotelem in pliilosophieis, sanctum Tliomam in theologicis, evertendos sua- 
ceperat. CPallaviciiii, i. 16.) f Perdita studia noatri sseculi, /Ep. i, iS- 

£ • . __ + Ep. i, 57. (18 May, 1517.) § Secundum geii^um heri 

im. ( weismanni Hist. Eccl. i, p. 1434.) 
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joltings of the journey. These coverings seem worthless ; but with- 
out them such' precious valuables would inevitably be broken and lost. 
Spalatin was not a man capable of undertaking or accomplishing a 
daring enterprise; but he could faithfully complete, and without 
ostentation, the task given him to perform.* He was primarily one 
of the chief assistants his master possessed in gathering together those 
relics of saints so much and so long the admiration of Frederick ; 
but by degrees he directed his attention, with this prince, towards 
the discovery of the truth. The faith which then reappeared in the 
precincts of the church, did not attract his notice in a manner so vivid 
as ijt had shone before the eyes of Luther. He was conducted, it may 
be said, by a process more gradual. But he became the friend of 
Luther at the electoral court, the minister ‘through whose agency all 
affairs were transacted between the reformer and ruling princes, the 
mediator between the church and the state. The elector honoured 
Spalatin with marks of peculiar intimacy, in so much that they always 
travelled in the same carriage.t Still it is recorded that the air of the 
court often stifled the senses of the good chaplain, who languished 
there in sorrowful mood, and longed to quit all the honours of his 
high station, and to return to the duties of the simple pastor in the 
woods of Thuringia. But Luther consoled him, and exhorted him to 
remain steadfast at his present post. Spalatin enjoyed general favour. 
The princes and the learned men of his time gave proof of their sin- 
cere regard for him. Erasmus said— “ I inscribe the name of Spalatin, 
not only among those of my principal friends, but even among those 
of my most revered protectors, and that not merely on paper, but 
upon the tablet of my heart.” J 

The question between Reuchlin and the monks created, at the date 
we have reached, a great sensation throughout all the provinces of 
Germany. The most pious men felt undecided with regard to the 
part they ought to take in this dispute; for the monks desired to 
destroy the Jewish volumes, w^herein were found blasphemous ex- 
pressions against the character of Jesus Christ. The elector com- 
manded his chaplain to consult on this subject the doctor of Wittem- 
berg, whose reputation had already acquired extensive fame. The 
reply made by Luther was to the following effect, and it was the 
first letter he wrote to the preacher of the court : — ” What shall I say? 
these monks pretend to drive awjiy Beelzebub, but it is not with the 
arm of God. I never cease to complain of, and to lament this fact. 
We Christians commence by being wise out of doors, whilirt in pur 
^wn houses we are beyond ourselves. § There are in every coriief of 
Jerusalem blasphemies a hundred times worse thaji those of the Jews, 
and everyplace is filled with spiritual idols. We should first, in good 
s earnest, rise up to destroy these inward enemies. But we let alone 
that which oppresses us, and the devil himself persuades us to aban- 
don what belongs to us, and at the same time prevents us froni cor- 
recting the faults of others.” 

* Fideliter et sine strepitii fungens. (Weismanni Hist. Eccl. i. p. 1434.) t 
cum principe in rlicdja sive leotico solitiis eat ferri. (Corpus Refoimatonim, i. od.) 
J Melcli. Ad. Yita Spalat. p. 100. § Foris sapere et domi desipcre. (Tauther, 

Ep. i. p.#.) 
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Luther did not compromise himself on the subject of this popular 
(juai'rel. A living faith in Christ — this was the object which especially 
filled his heart and actuated the motives of his life. “ In hiy heart,'" 
said he, reigns single, and ought to reign there alone, faith in my 
Lord Jesus Christ, who only is the beginning, the middle, and the 
end of all the thoughts which occupy my mind night and day.”* 

All his hearers heard with admiration the declarations he made 
respecting this faith in Jesus Christ, whether they were delivered from 
the professor s chair or from the pulpit in the temple. His instruc- 
tions diffused abroad a knowledge of the true light ; and wonder was 
felt that those truths, which appeared so distinct when rehearsed by 
Luther, bad never until then been recognised. “The desire of justi- 
fying yourself is the source of all the agonies of the heart, said he. 
“ But he who receives Jesus Christ as his Saviour enjoys peace ; and 
not only peace, but also purity of heart. All sanctification of the 
heart is the fruit of faith ; because faith is in us a divine work, which 
changes our nature, and bestows on us a new birth proceeding even 
from God. Faith destroys Adam in us ; and by the influence of the 
Holy Spirit which she imparts, s?le procures for us a new heart, and 
causes Us to become new men. It is not by means of empty specu- 
lations,” exclaims he again ; “ but in this practical manner, we are 
able to obtain a saving knowledge of Jesus Christ.” 

It was now that Luther delivered, upon the ten commandments, 
some discourses, which have been preserved to us under the titlo of 
Popular Declamations, Without doubt, errors are to be found in 
these productions. Luther was, in reality, enlightened in his views 
oply hj^slow degrees. The path of the just is like the shining l\gh% 
^^mtk more and more Unto the perfect Aiid ho^ many 
truths disclosed iff these sermons 1 how redolent of simplicity 
— rhow ^tlrring with eloq[uenbe ! It is scarcely ppssible fully to com- 
ptehend the effect which the new preacher must have produced upon 
the teelmgs of his hearers and of his age.t W e will quote hut one pas- 
sage, taken from the beginning of the discourse alluded to. 

Luther ascends the pulpit in the church of Wittemberg and reads 
out these words — “ Thou shalt have no other gods.” Then, address- 
ing himself to the multitude who filled the sanctuary, he said — “ Alf 
the sons of Adam are idolaters and breakers of this first command- 
ment.*'! 

No doubt this strange assertion must have surprised th^ ahdience. 
There is need to justify its averment ,* and the orator proceeds thus : — 
There are two kinds of idolatry, the one ah outward demonstration, 
the other an inward indulgence. 


speculationem, sed per hanc viam practicam. 
If Omnes nlii Adae sunt idolatrse. (Deliem Prsecepta "Wittembergensi populdprae- 
cjicata per R. P. D. Martinum Luther, Aug. anno 1516.) These Discciarses wele 
delivered in Crewman : quote from the Latin edition, i, p. 1. , 
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“ OutwsLtd idolatry is Concerned in those acts wherein men worship 
wood, or stone^ or beasts^ or the stars. 

“ The inward devotion is observable whore men, feariOg chastise- 
ment or seekilig for ease, do not openly worship the creature, but 
inwardly love its enjoyments and trust for peace therein. 

“What sort of religion is this! You do not bend the knee, it is 
true, before riches and honours, but you offer them your heart, the 
most noble part of yOur being. . . . Ah, you would worship God 

with the body, and with the spirit you would adore the creature. 

This idolatry reigiis in the bosom of every man, until he is freely 
healed by the faith Which is in J esus Christ. 

“ And how iiltist this cure be effected ? 

“ The Way is this. Faith in Christ relieves yCti frbm all Odnfldeneo 
ill your own wisdom, in your own justice^ or in your own strength : 
it teaches you that if Christ had not died for you> and had not thus 
procured your salvation, neither you nor any other creature could 
have done so.* Thus you are taught to despise all those things which 
are Ho longer useful to you. 

“Nothing remains with you but Jesus, Jesus alone, JeSus proving 
sufficient to gratify every longing of your soul. Nb longer hoping 
for ally assistance from every crSatiire, yon look exclusively to Clirist, 
from whom you hope to receive all, and whom you love mote than 
all beside. 

“ NoW Jesus is the only oUe t?ue God. When you possess him 
for yoiir God, ydU rio longer respect any other gode.”t 

This is the style in which Luther demonstrates in what manner the 
soul is led back to God, its sovereign good, through the gospel, and 
in scbbbrdance with these Words spoken by Christ — I dni the : 

t6 the Father hut hy The ffian Who spbaMs in thk 
strain to his contemporaries did not aSsiiredly contemplate the mere 
reform of flagrant abuse ; his anxious care was to establish, on lasting 
foundations, the practices of true religion. His work was not simply 
of a negative nature ; it was primarily positive. 

Luther in the sequel directs his observations against the many 
feiiperetitions which theU overspread the districts of Christendom, the 
signs and the mysterious characters, the observances of certain days 
atid of Certain months, the familiar demons, the phantoms, the influ- 
ence of the stars, the witchoralts, the metamorphoses, the incubuses, 
the succubuses, the patronage of the saints, &c. Btc* &e., hb asbails 
« bilb feftnr another these idols, and boldly Casts to the grouM Ihese 
fklSb gods. , ^ • ' 

But it was more particularly in the academy^ before an assembly 
bf young men, Well instructed, and eager tb leatn the truth, that 
Luther disclosed the full treasures of the WOrd Of God. “ He ^o^ 
forcibly expounded the Scriptures,” says hiS illUstrioils friend 
then, “ that, in the opinion of every pious and enlightened 
ekpOsitiOn resembled the fresh dawning of the light up@n 
, Which hM continued hid in the profound darkness 6f 
Me exhibited th,e difference that exists 

^ * Nil? ipse pro xnertuiii^ eSSet, teque servaret* nep imnii creatura tibi 

posset prodesse. (Decern Pne., Luther, 1^16.) * est verus, unua, 

iBolus Deus, quern oum haltes oon babes alienum aeum^ ^Ipid.) 
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gospel, He refuted successfully this error, then dominant in the 
church and in the schools, that men merit, on account of their own 
works, the remission of their sins, and are made just in the sight of 
God in virtue of an outward discipline. He thus led back the hearts 
of men to a love of the Son of God.* Like John the Baptist, ho 
pointed to the Lamb of God that taketh away the sins of the world. 
He shewed clearly how sin was freely pardoned for the sake of the 
Son of God, and how man receives this gift through faith alone. Ho 
made no change in ceremonies. The established discipline had not, 
on the contrary, in its order, a more faithful observer or advocate. 
But he exerted himself to the utmost in reducing to the comprehension 
of all, those grand and essential doctrines of conversion, of the remis- 
sion of sins, of faith, and of those true consolations which are found 
at the foot of the cross. Pious souls were enraptured and convinced 
by the meekness of this doctrine, ,and learned men received it with 
joy t It was said that Christ, the apostles, and the prophets, were 
brought forth out of darkness, and from a horrible dungeon/*J 
The steadfastness with which Luther rested all his arguments 
upon the Scriptures imparted to his system of teaching a positive 
authority. But other circumstances tended also to increase this 
extraordinary influence. With him the practices of his life were a 
transcript of his words. It was acknowledged that his discourses 
were not the manufacture of the lips,§ but proceeded from the heart, 
and were manifested in every actJlon he performed ; and when, at a 
later season, the Reformation burst out, many influential men, who 
beheld with great grief the rending of the church, won over before- 
hand by the holy manners of the reformer and the splendour of his 
genius, not only did not oppose his operations, but even embraced 
the doctrine so evidently confirmed by the example of his conduct. || 
The more Christian virtues were admired, the more sympathy was 
expressed in favour of the reformer. Every upright theologian 
espoused his cause. IT Such were the opinions of those who knew 
him best, and particularly of the wisest man of the age, Melancthon, 
and of the illustrious adversary of Luther, Erasmus. Envy and pre- 
judice have dared to speak of his dissipations, r Wittemberg was 
changed by his declarations of the faith. This city was converted 
into the focus from whose heat a fire was to be kindled that must 
overrun the whole provinces of Germany, and diffuse its light within 
the walls of every church. 

It was in 1516 that Luther published the writings of an anonymous 
theologian, (probably Ebland, priest at Frankfort,) entitled*^ 
Theology^ wherein the author explains how man might 
^ perfection along the three channels of purification, illumina- 
tioWy and tlm communion. Luther never embraced any of the views 
of mystic theology, but he received some salutary impressions there- 


igitur Lutherus hominum mentea ad FUium Dei. (Melancth. Vit. 
Lutli.) f Hujua doctrinsB duleedioe pii omnea valde capiebantur, et eruditis 
gratam erat. (Ibid.) J Quasi ex teuebris, carcere squalore, educi Chtiatum, 
C^t)id.) ^ § Oratio non in labris naaei, aed in peetore. 

Qlna.) II Eique propter auctoritatem, quam aanctitate xnorum antea nrepererat. 
adaenserunt. (Melancth. Vita Luth.), ■[[ Puto et hodie theologos omnea 

probos favere Luthero. (Erasmi, Ep. i., 652.) 
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from. They strengthened him in that disgust inspired by the barren 
systems of the divinity schools, in his contempt for the works and 
practices that were so much lauded by the church, in the conviction 
he felt of the spiritual incapacity of man, and of the necessity of 
grace, and in his attachment to the Bible. I prefer before the 
schoolmen," he writes to Staupitz, “ the Mystics and the Bible 
placing thus these latter teachers next in place to the sacred writers. 
Perhaps, also, this German Theology assisted him in forming a 
more correct idea of the sacraments, and especially of the mass ; for 
the author insists upon the notion that the eucharist gives Christ to 
m^, but does not offer Christ to God. Luther accompanied this 
publication with a preface, in which he declared that, next to the 
Bible and St Augustin, he had never met with any book wherein he 
had learned more concerning God, Christ, man, and all other things. 
Already many teachers begin to speak evil of the professors of 
Wittemberg, and accuse them of innovations. “ It has been asserted," 
continues Luther, “ that there never were, before this time, men who 
taught as we have done. Yes, truly, there have been such men ; 
but the wrath of God, which our sins have deserved, has prevented 
us from either seeing or hearing them. For long the univer- 
sities have pushed aside into a corner the word of God. Let this 
book be read, and then let me know whether our theology be new or 
not ; for this book is not new."f 

But if Luther recognised in mystic theology whatever good was 
to be gathered therein, he did not^dopt any of the evil. The grand 
error of the Mystics was the denial of gratuitous salvation. And we 
are about to contemplate an instance of the purity of Luther’s faith 
in this respect. 

Luther, possessed of an affectionate and tender heart, desired to see 
those whom he loved in the enjoyment of that light which had guided 
him in the paths of peace« He, therefore, took advantage of every 
opportunity afforded him in his capacity of professor, or of preapher, 
or of monk, as well as by means of an extensive correspondence, to 
communicate to others a share in the treasure he had himself ac(][uired. 
One of his former brethren in the convent of Erfurt, the monk 
George Spenlein, had now transferred his abode to the monastery of 
Memmmgen, after having, perhaps, passed some time at Wittemberg. 
Spenlein had entrusted the doctor with the sale of various articles 
which he had left with him — a«tunic of cloth from Brussels, a work 
of a doctor in Isenach, and a hood. Luther carefully executed this 
^ commission. “ I have got," said he to Splenlein, in a letter, dalted 
7th April 1516, “ one florin for the tunic, ahalf-florin for the book, 
a florin for the hood, and the whole has been remitted to the father 
vicar, to whom Spenlein owed three florins.” But Luther passes 
quickly from his account of monastic clothing to a subject of much 
higher importance. 

I would very much like to know,” says he, to brother Geqj^je^ 

what has become of your souk Is it not wearied with the 
its own righteousness ? In short, does it not breathe, and pufail its 
confidence in the righteousness of Christ? In our day pride lias 

* Illi^prsBfeio mysticoa et Biblia. (L. Ep. i. 107. f Die ^l)'eutsctie TheoWe, 

Strasbourg, 1519; Praef. 
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seduced many, and especially those T^^ho apply themselves with all 
tlieiy strength to become ji^st, ^ot comprehending the righteousness 
'*of God, which is freely given to ns in Jesus Christ, they wish to s^and 
before him in the strength of their own merits. But this can never be. 
When you lived along with us you were sunk in this error, and so 
was I. Indeed I am still fighting against its power unceasinfflv, and 
have not yet gained the victory. ^ 

Oh, my dear brother 1 learn to know Christ, and Christ crucified. 
Learn to ^ip^ for him a new song, and s^— ‘ Thou, Lord Jesus, thou 
W Pigbteonsness : as for me, I am thy sin. Thou has taken 
what attaches to me, and hast given me that which belongs to thyself.* 
lhat which thou wert not thou hast become, in order that I mig$it 
become that which I was not/ Take care, 0 my dear George ! not 
to pretend to possess a purity so clear, that you would not wish to 
acknowledge yourself a sinner. For Christ only dwells in the heart 
of sinners. He has descended from heaven, whe^e ho lived amon® 
the just, so that he might likewise dwell in the hosQm pf smners- 
Mediate seriously upon this love of Christ, and’ yon will reap from 
it meffahle consolation. If our own works and our afflictions were 
sufflcient to secure for us peace of conscience, wherefore haa Christ 

ir peace in him hy despairing of your- 

self and all your works, and by learning the force of that lovo 
with which he opens_ his arms to receiye you ; laying on him tlm 
bnrtnep of aU your sins, and receiving from him all his righteous- 
ne§s. ^ 

In this manner the same all-powerful doctrine which had before 
savad the world in the time of the apostles, and which was destined 
a second time to save it in the days of the reformers, was e^rposed W 
Luther with force and clearness. Passing over many centuries of 
^norance and superstition, he here, as it were, joins hands with St 


• friend Luthey endeavoured tp parsuade 

mto fte belief of this fundamental doctrinp. The little truth M fouM, 
aipong the writings qf g^ya him^ mvipb un- 

TI^ therefore, strpve tp pnlightep thp mind of a man whose 
WWW so extensive and whose genius was so splendid. But 
how cpiiW he accomplish this purpose? His friend at court, the 
chaplain pf the elector, was greatly respected by Erasmus; and it is 
to this person Luther addresses himself. « What displeases me in 
the works of Erasmus, that man of astonishing erudition, my dear 
Spalatm, writes he to his friend, “ is, that by the justico of works or 
01 the law, spoken of by the apostle, he understands the accomplish- 
ment of the ceremonial law. The justification of the law docs not 
eppsw^ajone in the Mfilment of these ceremonies, but ip ajl fhe cpm.- 
m tbe Decalogue. When tjiese works are p^fpimed 
independent of any faith in Christ, they may, it is tr^e, cpme up S 
the stand^d of a Fabneius or of a Regulua, or pf many othS' men of 

CTsn ^ bftt 'thpy little deserve 

even then to be called justice, as the fruit of a medlar tree deserves 


^®®“> es justitia-mea; ego 
BssumpHsti meam, et dedisti mihi tuvun, (Luth. 


autem sum peceatura tuumt tn 
Ep.i.,p, 17. 
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to be called a fig because we do not become just> as Aristotle pre- 
tends, by accomplishing acts of justice ■ biit when we become just, 
we then perform deeds of that description.* The person must first be 
changed, and after that his worts. Abel was, in the first instance, 
pleasing in the sight of God, and then his sacrifices were acceptable,” 
Luther continues, “ I pray you fulfil the duty of a friend and of a 
Christian, by making these things known to Erasmus.’' This letter 
bears the following date — “ In haste, from the corner of our convent, 
the 19th of October 1516,’* it placed in the proper light the con- 
nexion between Luther and Erasmus. It plainly shewed the sincere 
interest the former took in that which he believed to be for the real 
advantage of this^ illustrious author. No doubt, at an after period, 
the opposition exhibited by Erasmus to the truth forced Luther to 
oppose his doings more openly ; but he did not adopt such a eou?se 
without first seeking to enlighten his antagonist on the subject of 
their dispute. 

Ideas at once clear and profound on the nature of real good were 
now carefully given to the public. The following principle was at 
the same time proclaimed, that what constitutes the real worth qf a 
work, is not its exterior form, but the spirit in which it is performed. 
And this proved a death-blow to all the superstitious observancesf 
which for so many centuries had stifled the church, and prevented 
therein the growth and prosperity of every Christian virtue* 

I read Erasmus once more,” writes Luther ; “ but from day to 
day he loses credit in my opinion. • I admire his assault, carried on 
with so much flrmness and science, against the priests and the monks, 
touching their morbid ignorance, but I fear he will not be foupd tp 
render much service to the doctrine of Jesus Christ. Those things 
which regard mankind have more influence over his heart than the 
things which belong to God.t We live in dangerous time^i 
one cannot be considered a good and judicious Christian because ho 
understands Greek and Hebrew. Jerome, who was acquainted with 
five languages, is a man of less note than Angiistin, who only knew 
the use of one, even though Erasmus thinks otherwise. I conceal 
with great care my sentiments respecting Erasmus, for fear of advan- 
cing the cause of diis -enemies. Perhaps the Lord will give him 
understanding in his own good time.”J 

The impotence of man and the sovereign power of Qod, these were 
the two truths Luther was anSiious to establish. No .religion or 
philosophy can be more sad than those whiph scud man hack to ;|h^ 
^’esources of his natural powers. Bygone ages h^ve brought tbp# 
powers to the test in all their pride ; and whilst man h^is, by bis own 
faculties, arrived at an “admirable height of knowledge concerning his 
terrestial existence, he has never yet been able either to dispel a 
single cloud of that darkness which covers from his intelligeuce tfie 
knowledge of the true God, or yet tq chaflge one thought of his 
hea^Fi^ The most exalted wisdom attained by the spirits of loftjfgf. 
ambition, or by souls burning with a desire to reach perfection, has 

* Non enim justa agendo jxisti efficiniur * sed justi fiendo et eisendo, operamur 
n^ta. ^ Qjuth. Ep. 22.) f Humana prsevalent in eP plusquam diyina. 

t 'Babit ei Dominus inteHectuia suq forte tempore, (Ibid., p. 
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been to despair of themselves.* No doctrine, therefore, can be more 
generous, more consoling, or more true, than that which discloses our 
own weakness, in order to exhibit the power of God, whereby we are 
enabled to do all things. This reformation is truly grand in asserting 
upon eai’th the glory of heaven, and pleading in behalf of man the 
rights of an omnipotent God. 

But no person knew better than Luther the intimate and indissoluble 
connexion which exists between the gratuitous salvation bestowed by 
God and the free works of man. No person ever demonstrated more 
clearly than him, how it was only by receiving all things from Christ, 
man was able to confer many benefits upon his brethren of mankind. 
He always represented these two agencies, that of God and that of 
man, in the same picture. It is in this manner that, after having 
exposed to brother Spenlein the nature of that righteousness which 
alone has power to save, he adds — “ If you firmly believe those things, 
as you ought to do, (for cursed is every one that believes them not,) 
receive kindly still your ignorant and erring brethren, as Jesus Christ 
has also received you ; bear them with patience ; make their sins 
your own ; and if you have any good thing in possession, communicate 
its interest to them.' Eeceive you one another, says the apostle, as 
Christ has also received us for the glory of God. No justice is more 
mournful than that which wishes not to assist others, because it has 
found them in an evil condition, and which only seeks to obtain the 
solitude of the desert, in place of doing good to such by patient treat- 
ment, by prayers, and by examplf. If you are the lily and the rose 
of Christ, remember that your dwelling is among thorns. Only be 
careful that, by your impatience, your rash judgments, and your hidden 
pride, you may not yourself become a thorn. Christ reigns in the 
midst of his enemies. Had he only chosen to live in the midst of 
the good, and only to have died for those who loved him, for whom, 

I ask you, has he died, and in the midst of what associates did ho 
live ?” 

It is affecting to contemplate how Luther enjoined upon himself 
the practice of these precepts of charity. An Augustin of Erfurt, 
George Leiffer, was exposed to many trials. Luther became ac- 
quainted with the fact, and eight days after he had written the letter 
to Spenlein, he composed a compassionate address to Leiffer. I 
hear that you are buffetted about by many tempests, and that your 
spirit is driven here and there by the*waves. . . . The cross of Christ 
is divided over the whole globe, and he casts to every one his share 
of it. Do not you then reject the portion allotted you. Receive it r 
rather as a holy relic, not indeed in a vase of silver or gold, but, what 
is much more preferable, in a heart of gold, in a heart full of meek- 
nea^i If the wood of the cross has been sanctified to such a degree 
by the blood and body of Christ, that we regard it as the most splen- 
did of all relics, how much more ought injuries, persecutions, and the 
hatred, of men to become for us like holy relics, seeing that they were 
not only borne by the fiesh of Christ, but that they have been em- 
braced, and kissed, and blessed by his immense charity for man.”t 

* T/ duv ; Se/vetrev xvftficMgfnjrov umt ijhi How ! is it possible 13 ot to^sin ? asks Epictetus 
(w* 12, 19.) Impossible! replied he, + , . Sax^tissiiDse 

reliquiae . . deiiicse voluntatis susb charitate amplexm osculatse, (L. Ep. i. 18.) 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Tlrafc IfheMi— “The Old Mau and Grace— Visit to the Convents— Dresden—Erfart—^Tornator— Peace of the Cross 
— Reaalta of the Journey— Labour— Pest. 

The ‘instructions of Luther were productive of much good. Many 
of his pupils felt themselves already constrained to profess openly the 
truths which the lessons of their master had revealed to them. Among 
these students there was included a young scholar, Bernard de Feld- 
kirchen, professor of natural philosophy, as taught by Aristotle, in 
the university, and who five years afterwards became the first evan- 
geRcal clergyman who entered into the bonds of matrimony. 

Luther directed Feldkirchen to maintain, under t.his presidency, 
certain theses in which his principles were exposed. The doctrines 
professed by Luther acquired in this manner a fresh publicity. These 
disputations took place in the year 1516. And in them we find 
the first attack made by Luther against the sway of sophists and 
against Popery, as he has himself declared. However weak this 
assault may have been, it caused him much disquietude. I agree 
that these propositions may be printed/* said he, many years after, 
when they were about to be published along with his other works, 
principally in order that the grandeur of my cause, and the success 
with which God has crowned my labours, may not elevate my 
spirits. Because they (the expositions) plainly discover my igno- 
miny, that is to say, the weakness and ignorance, the fear and 
trembling, in which I began this struggle. I was alone ; I threw 
myself imprudently into the vortex of this affair ; and, not being able 
to escape, I yielded many important points to the pope, and even 
worshipped him.”* 

The following are iSomo of the propositions alluded to : — t 
The old man is the vanity of vanities ; he is the universal vanity; 
and renders vain all other creatures, however good they may be. 

“ The old man is called the fleshy not only because he is led by the 
inordinate desires of the senses, but also because that, even were he , 
chaste, prudent, and just, he is not born again, of God, by the Spirit, 
A man who is without the pale of the grace of God cannot 
observe the commandments of God, nor prepare himself in whole or 
in part to receive this grace ; but necessarily remains under sin. 

“ The will of man without grace is not free, but is a slave, and is 
one according to its own pleasure. 

Jesus Christ, our strength, our righteousness, he who* tries tlie 
* hearts and the reins, is alone the searcher and judge of our merits. 

“ Seeing that all things are possible by means of Christ, to him 
who believes, the believer is scrupulous of seeking any other succour, 
whether it be from the human will or from saints.”f 

The disputation spoken of created an astonishing sensation, and has 
been considered by many as the commencement of the Reformation* 

The moment approaches wherein that Reformation was' about to 

* Sed ctiam ultro adorabam. (Luther, Op. Lat. i. iJ. 50.) + Luth. Op. (L.) 

xvii. p. 142, and in the Latin works, vol. i. p. 51. X Cum Credenti omnia sint, 
anctor^hristo, possibilia, snperstitlosum est, humano arbitrio, allis sanctis, alia 
deputan auxilia. (Ibid.) 
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write letters during the whole course of every day. I am the preacher 
to the convent, speaker at the table, pastor and preacher of the parish, 
director of studies, vicar of the prior, (that is to say, eleven times 
prior !) inspector of the pools of Litzkau, protector of the lodging- 
houses of Herzberg at Torgau, lecturer of St Paul, commentator on 
the Psalms. ... I have rarely time left to say my stated prayers 
or to sing, without talking of. the combats with flesh and blood, and* 
with t^ devil, and with the world. . . . Learn by these details 

what an idle man I must be." . . . 

About this time the plague was declared as raging in AVittemberg. 
A great proportion of the students and teachers quitted the place. 
Luther remained at his post. “ I am not sure,'* writes he to his friend 
at Erfurt, if the plague will permit me to finish the Epistle to the 
Galatians. It makes, promptly and vigorously, great ravages, espe- 
cially among the young. You advise me to fly — whither shall I fly 
to ? I hope the world will not tumble over although brother Martin 
should falLt If the plague gains strength, I will disperse the brethren 
in all directions. But for me, I am placed here ; discipline forbids 
me to flee, until he who has called me here recalls me from my pre- 
sent position. Not that I do not fear death, (for I am not the apostle 
Paul — ^I am no more than his commentator ;) but I hope the Lord 
will deliver me from this fear.” Such was the constancy of the doctor 
of Wittemberg. He whom the plague could not compel to draw back 
one footstep, will he recoil before the walls of Rome ? Will he yield 
to the fears of the scaffold ? ^ 


CHAPTER X. 


IteliiUons between Luther aod the Elector — Luther and the Elector — Councils to the Chaplain— The Duke Oeorge-> 
His Secretary — Luther before the Court — Dinner at the Court — The Evening In the House ofEmser. 


The same courage displayed by Luther in the face of the most 
formidable evils he also exhibited before the powers of this 
The elector was much pleased with the* conduct of the vicar -general. 
This functionary had secured in the Netherlands an excellent assort- 
mmit of relics. Luther gives an account of them to Spalatiu. It is 
indeed curious to observe how this affair of the "relics had engaged 
attention at the very moment when the Reformation was about to 
commence. Most assuredly the reformers little knew where they 
should begin in this important business. A bishopric appeared to 
the elector as the only recompense worthy of the services of the 
vicar-general. Luther, to whom Spalatiu communicated this pro-*» 
posal, strongly disapproved of the meditated promotion. “ There are 
many things which are agreeable to your prince,” replied he, ‘‘ that 
ar^ nevertheless, displeasing to God. I do not deny that he is clever 
with regard tp the things of this world ; but in what concerns God 
and the salvation of souls, I consider him as seven times blinded, and 
so I also think of his counsellor Pfefl&nger. I do not use these words 
like a calumniator behind their backs, and I pray you do not hide their 
meaning from them ; for I am ready myself now, and on all occasions. 


Ep. i.j p* 41, to Lange, 26tU Oct. 1516. ■f' Quo fugiam? SpeTo ctuod non. 

corruet orbis, ruente fratre Martino. (Ep. i., p, 42, of 26tirOct. 1516.) ^ 
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to tell both of them as much before their faces. Wherefore would 
you desire,*' continues he, ‘‘ to surround that man (Staupitz) with all 
the turmoil and the obligations of episcopal solicitudes ?’** 

The elector did not take amiss the freedom of speech used by 
Luther. The prince,*’ writes Spalatin, ‘‘ often speaks of you, and in 
the most honourable terms.*’ Frederick sent to the monk a habit of 
his order made of very superior cloth. “ It would be too fine,” said 
Luther, “ were it not the giftjof a prince. I am not worthy of being 
remembered by any one, much less by a prince, and by so great a 
prince. Those that are most useful to me, are those who think worst 
of ^e.t Return my best thanks to our prince for his kindness ; but 
know that I do not desire to be praised, either by you or by any other 
man, all the applause received from men being vain, and the only 
true approbation being that which comes from God.” 

The worthy chaplain was anxious not to limit his exertions within 
the confines of his duties at court ; but, like many others in all ages, 
he wished to act so as not to wound the feelings of any, or to cause 
anger in the mind of a single individual, but rather to conciliate general 
approbation. Point out to me," he writes to Luther, “ some writ- 
ings to translate into the vulgar tongue, but writings that will both 
be useful and ensure general favour.” — ‘‘Agreeable and useful!” 
replied Luther : “ This re^juest exceeds my power to fulfil it. The 
more excellent things are, the less they please. Who has been more 
salutary than Jesus Christ ? and ]iet, he is for the greater number 
of men like the offensive smell of death. You acknowledge that you 
only wish to be useful to those who admire that which is good ; then 
spread abroad nothing else save the knowledge of Jesus Christ: you 
shall then be useful, you may depend upon it, but only to a very small 
number ; for the sheep are few in this region of wolves. J ^ ,,, ,, 
Luther, at same time, recommended to his friend the sermons 
the dominican Tauler. “I have never seen,” says he, “ neither in 
Latin nor in our own language, theology more sound or more con- 
formable with the maxims of the gospel. Taste then, and see how 
pleasant the Lord is, but after you shall have first seen and tasted 
Low very bitter w^e ourselves are-"§ 

It was in the course of the year 1517 Luther entered into connexion 
with duke George of Saxony. The house of Saxony had at this time 
two heads. Two princes, Ernest and Albert, carried away in their 
youth from the castle of Altenbourg by Kunz of Kaufungen, h^d 
become, by the treaty of Leipsic, the founders of two houses, which 
• still bear their names. The elector Frederick, son of Ernest, was, at 
the date we now speak of, the head of the Ernestine, while his 
cousin, the duke George, was that of the Albertine branch. Dresden 
and Leipsic were situate within the state of the duke, who resided, 
in general, in the former of these cities. His mother, Sidonia, was 
a daughter of the king of Bohemia, George Podiebrad. The^^^ 
conifiict which Bohemia had sustained against Rome, 

John Huss, had exercised a certain influence over the 


* Mulla plaoemt principi tuo, quae Deo displicent. (L. Ep* ^ ^ _ 4^ 

mihi nuLximo prosmiL qua mei pessime memineimt. ^ 

aliqualSubriora eo miSiB placSit. (L. Ep. i. p. 4d > ^ § Qpattt amarum eet 
qulcquld nos sumus. (Ibid. p. 4d.) 
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prince of Saxony. He had often expressed himself desirous of wit- 
nessing a great reformation. He had boon nui*sed by his mother^ 
it was said, in this feeling. He is by nature an enemy to the clergy.’'*' 
He sought to annoy, in various ways, the bishops, abbots, canons, and 
monks ; whilst his cousin, the elector Frederick, was more than once 
urged to interfere in their favour. It would appear, indeed^ as if 
duke George was doomed to be the warmest partisan of a Keforma- 
tion, and that the devout Frederick, an the contrary, who had but 
lately put on, within the holy sepulchre, the spur of Godfrey ; who had 
girded oil the large and weighty sword of the conqueror of Jerusalem, 
and taken an oath to fight for the church, in imitation of the valiS-nt 
knights of old, was equally fated to be the most ardent champion of 
Rome. But when the gospel is Concerned, all the predictions of 
human wisdom are often deceptive^ the very opposite of what had 
entered the imaginations of mCii really OContrCd. The duke had 
taken plekstifC in humbling the ChuifCh and the persons belonging to 
its cast down bikhops whbse princely train far sur- 
^a^d the ’iblendour of his own ,* but to receive within his heart the 
etaUgeliCal doctrine which taught him to humble hiinself, to acknow- 
ledge himself a sinner, guilty, and incapable of being saved but 
through the nieans of grace, was a very difierent matter. He had 
■i^illingly Striven to reform others, but he had made no progress in 
the! kOtOinplishment of his own reform. He had, perhaps, undertaken 
such enterprises in order to oblige the bishop of Meniz to content 
himself with only one bishopric, and to have no more than fourteen 
horses in his stables, as the duke had more than onco declared :t but 
ivlien ho SaW another in his stead become reformer too ; when he saw 
a Simple monk engaged in the work, and beheld the Reformation 
gaining numerous adherents among the people^ the proud grandson 
of the Bohemian king became the most Violent adversary of the same 
reform whose cause he had before sb ardently espou^di 
In the month of July 1517, duke George Commamded Btaupi# it) 
send him an able and’ eloquent prCaiChcrj Staupitz Sent Luther, 
feCUriitimiiding him as a maii ct great knowledge and unimpeachable 
conduct. The prince consequently invited Lujher to preach at 
DSfeidCn, m the Chapel of the castle, on the saint’s day of the Elder 

James. . ^ 

¥he day arrived, and the duke with his court attended at church 
t^ith the purpose of there hearing the preacher of Wittemberg deliver 
a discourse. Luther accepted with joy this opportunity of bearing 
witness to the truth before such a distinguished assembly. He chose^ 
for his text the gospel of the day — Then came to him the niheihev ^ 
^ sons. (Saint Matth., ch. tmx. 2Q^g3.) 
foolish desires and requests of men j arid after- 
ward! t^tilihued TV^ith a forcible address upon the assurance of salva- 
tion. He made this latter doctrine to rest upon the following ground, 
that those Who hOaf the #brd of God with faith are the true disciples 
of Jesus Christ, elected tb everlasting life. He also referred to the 
doctrine of free election. He shewed that this principle, when pre- 

union with the work of Chtis^ possessed a h^py in- 

♦ Lath. Op., (TV.) xxii., p. 184Si libido) 
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vain that he Jiad listened to this bold witness in favour of the truth. 
Whatever might have been the opposition he evinced during his life- 
time towards the cause of the Eeformation, it is known that at the 
hour of his death, he declared ho encouraged no other hope save in 
the merits of Jesus Christ. 

It was natural for Emser to shew tokens of respect for Luther in 
the name of his master. He, therefore, invited the monk to sup with 
him. Luther refused the invitation ; but Emser insisted, and obliged 
him to come to his house. Luther supposed he should be called upon 
merely to meet with a few friends ; but he very soon discovered that 
a snare had been laid for him.* A master of arts from Leipsic and 
several Dominicans were present in the house of the prince's secre- 
tary, The master of arts, full of high ideas of his own talents, and 
with hatred for Luther, addressed the latter at first with a friendly 
and aftected air ; but very soon adopted another sort of manner, and 
spoke at the top of his voice.t The conflict waxed warm. The dis- 
pute referred, says Luther, to the fooleries of Aristotle and St Thomas.J 
At last, Luther defied the master of arts to define, with all the erudi- 
tion of the Thomites, what was meant by fulfilling the commandments 
of God. The master of arts in embarrassment assumed a dignified 
look, and said, holding out his hand, Pay me my fees, da •pastuml^ 
It was suggested fhat he wished to begin a series of lessons upon the 
rules, securing the guests at table as his scholars. At this stupid 
reply, adds the reformer, we begap. to laugh, and soon after left the 
house of the secretary. 

During the conversation we have noticed above, one of the Domini- 
cans had listened to the dispute outside of the door. He wished to 
enter the room for the purpose of spitting in Luther's face.§ He 
kept back, however, from the presence of the company, but boasted 
of his intentions afterwards. Emser, delighted with the scene of con- 
tention carried on between his guests, whilst he appeared to observe 
a happy neutrality, was eager to offer a hundred apologies to Luther 
for the manner in which he had been treated during the evening's 
entert^nment.|| Luther returned immediately afterwards to his 
reridehce at Wittemberg. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Keturn to ’Wlttemberc^-TheBeS'— Nature of Man and Rationalism Question at Erfurt— F-ck— Urban Rejglus— 

Kodesty of Iiuther. 

Luther resumed, with his wonted zeal, the labours of liis ofiice. 
He prepared six or seven young theologians, who were soon to 
undergo their examinations in order to obtain licenses to teach. The 
chief cause of Luthers joy on this occasion was, that the promotions 
BOW contemplated were calculated to bring infamy upon the works 
of Aristotle. I am most desirous how quickly his enemies may be 
multiplied, ^ said he ; and with this view he then published some 
theses which deserve our attention. 


* Inter mediae me insidias conjectuni, (L. Ep. i. 85.) + In me acriter et 

clamoae myectus est. (Ibid.) $ Super Aristotelis et Thomfle nugis. (Ibid.) 
§ Ne prodiret et in faciem meam spiieret. (Ibid.) I1 Enixe se dScusavit, 

U CujuB vellem hoetes cito quam plurimos fieri. (Ibid. 59.) 
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Liberty, tliis was tlie grand subject to which he directed his exposi- 
tions. He had already glanced at this sublime object in the theses of 
Feldkirchen ; but he now more thoroughly examined its qualifications. 
There has existed, from the commencement of the Christian era, a 
confiict, more or less active, between the two doctrines of the liberty 
of man and of his subjection. Some schoolmen have averred, like 
Pelagius and other teachers, that man possessed in himself full liberty, 
or the power of loving God end of doing good. Luther denied the 
force of this liberty, not with the view of depriving man of its benefits, 
but, on the contrary, with the desire to shew how it might be obtained. 
Tlfe question, then, in this grand struggle, is not, as is usually sup- 
posed, between liberty and servitude ; it is between a liberty pro- 
ceeding from man himself and a liberty proceeding from God. Those 
who constitute themselves the partisans of liberty say to men — You 
have the power to do good or right, and you have no need to possess 
any greater liberty than this.'" The individuals, on the other hand, 
who have been designated the partisans of servitude, say to men on 
the contrary — “ You are wanting true liberty, but God offers it to 
you in the gospel.” On the one side, mention is made of liberty to 
ensure servitude ; whilst on the other, notice is taken of servitude in 
order to procure liberty. Such was the nature of this quarrel equally 
in the times of St Paul, of Augustin, and of Luther, Those who say. 
Do not change anything ! are the champions of scrviiiude. The others 
who say, Let your chains fall ! are*the champions of liberty, 

But it would be a gidevous error to suppose that the whole subject 
of the Peformation is contained in the terms of this particular question. 
It is one of the numerous doctrines contended for by the doctor of 
Wittemherg ; and this is all that can be said of it with reference to 
the cause of the Reformation. It would, indeed, be a strange delusion 
to imagine that the Reformation was no more than an instance of 
fatality — an opponent of liberty. It was, in trutb, a magnificent 
emancipation of the mind and spirit of man. Breaking to pieces the 
numerous cords with which the hierarchy had bound in fetters the 
human understanding. Reinstating the ideas of liberty, of right, and 
of inquiry, the Reformation set free from bondage at once the spirits 
of her own age, of our particular epoch, and of posterity to the end 
of time. And although it may be asserted, it is true, by the man of 
supreme human despotism, that^the Reformation does not set him 
free, but that she rather binds him in the chains of slavery by pro* 
claiming the absolute sovereignty of grace, it is allowed, without 
tiesitation, that her purpose is to lead back the human towards the 
Divine will- — to bring the former into subjection to the latter ^to 
amalgamate them together. But where is the philosopher who is 
ignorant of the fact that full conformity to the will of God is the 
only sovereign^ perfect liberty, and that man can never be truly fj^^. 
but when supreme justice and eternal truth are born anew 
and have regenerated his whole being? ^ 

The following are some of the ninety-nine propositions exhibited 
to the church by Luther in opposition to the Pelagian xath)nali&m of 
scholastic theology ; — 

‘‘ It IS true that man, who has become a bad tree or evil agent, 
can only wish or do thai which is evil. 


ll 
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It is unt true that the will, loft to herself, is able to perform the 
good as well as the evil ; for she is not free, but captive- 

It is not in the power of the will of man to choose or not to 
choose everything that is ofiered to its acceptance. 

‘‘ Man cannot naturally wish that God should be God. Ho would 
prefer to be God himself, and that God were not God. 

The excellent, the infallible, the only preparation for grace, is 
election and the eternal predestination of God.* * * § 

“ It Is false to say that if man does all that ho can ho destroys the 
obstacles to grace. 

“ In a word, nature neither possesses a pure reason nor a g(^d 
will.t 

“ On the part of man there is nothing that precedes grace, if it is 
not weakness, and even rebellion. 

There is no moral virtue without pride or without sorrow | tiaai 
is t 0 without sin. 

‘‘ from the beginning to the end we are not tlie masters of our 
own actions, but we are their slaves. 

We do not become just by doing the things that are just; but 
having become just, we perform just deeds. 

lie who says that a theologian who is not a logician is a heretic 
atd a prevaricator, upholds an heretical and captious proposal. 

There is no form of reasoning (of syllogism) which agrees with 
the things of God. J ^ 

If the form of syllogism could be applied to divine objects, the 
article of the Holy Trinity would be explained, and not believed in 
merely. 

“ In a word, Aristotle is to theology as darkness is to light. 

Man is more an enemy to tbo grace of God than he is even to 
tlie law itself. 

Ho who is beyond the pale of the grace of God, sins without 
ceasing, even although he neither kills, nor steals, nor commits 
adultery. 

He because be does not fulfil the law in a spiritual sense* 
Motto kill, nor to commit adultery outwardly pnly, and as regards 
the action, is the justice of hypocrites. 

The law of God and the will of man are two opponents which, 
without the grace of God, cannot b^raade to agree.§ 

That which the law enjoins, she will never acquiesce in^ unless 
through fear or love she may make a show of willing it. 

The law is the execution of the will ; but the former otly receives^ 

master the Child who has been born for us.|l (Isaiah, ix. 6 .) 

law forces the abandonment of justice through Jesus Ohrisi^ 
the law a delight. 

**'A11 the of the law appear good without ; but they UrO Siue 
in the inUer 


* Optima et itifallibills ppratiairt prasparatio et utiiee disposiiio, eat asterna t)ci 

el^ctio ct pmdestinatio. (L. Op. LSt. i. 5^.) f JCrfeviter, ne6 teettnh dictafttdSi 

Iiabet natura nee bonam voluntatem. (Ibid.) $ Nulla forfnA 

§ Lex et voluntas sunt adVersj^iTOuO, sine 
^ati^ pel implacabiles. (Ibid. ) |1 Lex est exactor volimtatjs. #ui non 

fluperatur nisi per Parvulum qui natus est iiobja. (Ibiil.'J - ^ ' 
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“ The will, when it turns towards the law without the grace of 
God, only does so for its own interest, 

“ Cursed are all those who do the works of tlio law. 

Blessed are all those who do the works of the grace of God, 

The law which is good, and in which we have life, is the lovo of 
God which is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Spirit. (Bom. v. 5.) 

“ Grace is not given in order that works may be more frequently 
and more easily performed, but because that without grace it is im- 
possible to do any work of love. 

“To love God is to hate oneself and to know nothing without 
God.”« 

Thus Luther attributes to God .all the good that man can do. He 
does not use his exertions to remodel or to patch up, if we may s6 
speak, the will of man , it is absolutely requisite to procure for him 
a new will. God alone is able to say so, because God alone has 
power to accomplish the promise. And this is one of the greatest 
and most important truths which the human mind is able to acknow- 
ledge. 

But Luther, in proclaiming the impotence of man, does not fall 
into the opposite extreme. He says, in the eighth thesis — “ It d©^ 
not follow from this that the will must be naturally bad ; that is to 
say, that its nature must be that of evil itself, as the Nationalists have 
insinuated. The nature of man was originally and essentially good ; 
it has turned away from the good,%hich is God, and inclined towards 
evil. Nevertheless its holy and glorious origin remains, and it is 
capable, by tbo power of God, of recovering this original. The work 
of Christianity is to bestow it anew. The gospel shews us, it is true^ 
man sunk into a state of humiliation and impotence, but between 
two conditions of glory and of grandeur — namely, a glory that is 
past, from which he has been precipitated, and a future glory, to 
which he has been called to look as awaiting him. This is the truth ; 
man knows it ; and however little he may be given to think, he easily 
discovers that all the assurances given him of his purity, of his power, 
and of his actual glory, are nothing else than lies forged to lull his 
pride asleep. • 

Luther in his > admirable theses, does not merely assail the pre- 
tended goodness of the will of man, but also, with equal force, the 
pretended light of his reason with regard to divine objects." In faet^ 
the divinity schools had exalted reason as unnaturally as thdjr hid* 
^exalted the will. Their theology, as explained by some’^ M t%eir 
teachers, was no more in reality than i kind bf Eatjenalislii. The 
propositions we have quoted demonstrate this truths We might 
almost he led to suppose that they were directed against the Rational- 
ism of our own day. In the theses which formed the signal of the 
Reformation, Luther lays to the charge of the church and to tie 
popular superstitions the adding of indulgences, purgatory, and 
other abuses to the gospeL In those we have just referred 
accuses the schools and Rationalism of having taken away frdtn the 
same gospel the doctrine of the sovereignty of Godj of his revelation, 

^ 

L. Op. Lips, xvii., p. 143, et Op. Lat. i. I'Y Nee ideo sequitiir quod sit 

iW(turauter mala, id est na^ra mali, secundum Maniehaios. (Ibid. ) 
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and of his grace. The Reformation directed its attacks upon Ration- 
alism before assailing the defences of superstition. She proclaimed 
the rights of God before cutting off the excrescences of man. She 
adopted the positive ere she assumed the negative propositions. This 
is a fact which has not been sufficiently recognised ; and yet, while it 
is neglected, it is impossible to arrive at a just appreciation of that 
religious revolution or of its nature. 

However this may bcj the truths which Luther had just expressed 
with so much energy in the times we allude to, were indeed new. It 
was for him an easy thing to support his opinions in Wittemberg, 
where his influence so much prevailed. It had been asserted that ne 
had made choice of a field of battle in which he knew no combatants 
dared to appear. In offering a conflict within the confines of another 
university, he secured for his opinions a greater publicity ; and it was 
by means of publicity the Reformation was destined to operate. 
Luther turned his attention upon Erfurt, where the theologians of the 
day had exhibited a strong feeling against his propositions. 

He, therefore, sent a copy of his theses to John Lange, the prior 
at Erfurt, and thus addressed him — JMy expectation of how you will 
decide upon these paradoxes is great, extreme, perhaps too urgent, 
arid full of anxiety. I strongly suspect you theologians consider as 
paradox and kakodocc^^' that which appears to mo as indeed 
truly orthodox. Let me know, then, as soon as possible how matters 
stand. Be so good as let it be known to the faculty of theology, and 
to all, that I am ready to come to Erfurt, and to support publicly 
these same propositions, whether it be in the university or in the 
monastery." It does not appear that this challenge from Luther was 
accepted. The monks of Erfurt contented themselves with telling 
him that his theses wero highly displeasing to their order. 

But Luther felt desirous to publish, in another part of Germany, ' 
the substance of hia propositions. He, with this intention, turnod his 
observation upon a man who afterwards played a conspicuous part m 
the history of the Reformation, and with whom it is necessary to 
become ac(][uainted. 

A distinguished professor, named John Meyen,oat this time deli- 
vered lectures in the university of Ingolstadt, in Bavaria. Pie had 
been born at Eck, a village in Swabia, and was usually denominated 
Doctor Eck. He was a friend of Tjuther, who highly appreciated 
his talents and acquirements. Full of energy, Eck had read a great 
deal, and was possessed of an excellent memory. To Ids erudition he 
joined the accomplishment of eloquence. His action and his voice‘s 
imparted a brilliancy to the vivacity of his genius. Eck was in the 
south of Germany, with respect to talents, the same example as Luther 
m the north. They were the two most remarkable theologians 
of the period, although displaying tendencies quite opposed to each 
other. Ingolstadt was almost the rival of Wittemberg. The repu- 
tation of these two teachers drew from all parts, to the universities 
wherein they taught, a crowd of students eager to receive information 
irom their instructions. Their personal qualifications, not less than 
their knowledge, rendered them dear to their pupils. The cjj^acter 

» Itno caco exa (bad doctrine) vlderi suspiciff. (L. Ep, i, 60,) 
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iss 

of D„octor Eck has been severely commented upon ; but one trait of 
his life will shew that in this age of monks his heart was not shut 
against generous practices. 

Among the number of students whom his fame lia-d attracted to the 
university of Ingolstadt, there was found a young man called Urban 
llegius, born upon the borders of a lake on the Alps. This young 
person had formerly studied at the college of Fribourg, in Brisgau. 
Arrived at Ingolstadt, whitber he had been attracted by the celebrity 
of Doctor Eck, Urban there prosecuted his studies in philosophy, and 
conciliated the favour of his professor. Obliged to procure for him- 
smf the necessaries of life, he undertook the superintendence of the 
studies of some young noblemen- He was intrusted, in this occupa- 
tion, not merely with the surveillence of their conduct and their 
learning, but also with the purchase of the books and clothes required 
by the youths under his charge. These youths were wont to dress 
themselves in the most approved style of fashion, and to live some- 
what luxuriantly, Regius, distracted by such extravagances, besought 
the parents ^ to recall their sons. Take courage,” it was said to 
Regius. Still his debts increased, his creditors were urgent, and he 
knew not what to do. The emperor at the moment was assembling 
together an army to oppose the Turks. Officers of the recruiting 
service arrived at Ingolstadt. In an instant of despair Urban en- 
listed. Dressed in a military jacket, he appeared among the ranks 
at the hour when the examinatiolPof those who were ready to depart 
was announced. At this very crisis Eck arrived, with several of his 
colleagues, at the square where the young soldiers were drawn out. 
With surprise he recognised his student in the middle of this line of 
recruits. “ Urban Regius!” said he, casting his piercing eye upon 
the young man. I am here,” replied the recruit. What, I pray 
you, is the cause of this change?” The youth rehearses his story. 

r take upon myself the management of this affair,” replied Eck. 
Then taking hold of his arms, he restored them into the hands of the 
recruiting party. The parents of the young noblemen, threatened by 
the doctor with aii exposure before the prince, remitted the money 
necessary to defray the extravagant outlay of their children. Urban 
Regius was thus preserved to become in after life one of the strenuous 
supporters of the Reformation. ’ 

It was to Doctor Eck Luther resolved to communicate his theses 
uponPelagianism and Scholastic Rationalism, in order to ensure their 
^ diffusion throughout the southern districts of Germany, He di'd 
however, send them directly to the professor at Ingolstadt, but" he 
addressed his correspondence to their mutual friend, the excellent 
Christopher Scheurl, secretary of the city of Nuremberg, requesting 
him to forward the propositions to Eck, at Ingolstadt, a town not far 
distant from Nuremberg. I send you,” said Luther, “ my propo- 
sitious entirely paradoxical, and even kakistodoxical, (xocz/trro3a^^) 
as they have appeared to many. Forward them to our dear 
that very learned and very able man, so that I may 1eam :ttd see 
what he thinks of them.”* It is in this manner Lutb^ then spoke 

— ' I 

Ecoio noatro, eruditisaiino et ingemosiesimo viro exhibete, ut audiam et videara 
qtiid vocefc illas. (Lutli. Ep. i 63.> 
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of Bocfcor Eck. JSuch Avas tho frieudsliip \rliicli united them together 
at first ; and it was not Luther who dissolved this close connexion. 

But it was not in an instant the conflict was doomed to commence. 
These theses had reference, perhaps, to doctrines of higher import- 
ance than those which, two months afterwards, succeeded in setting 
the church in a blaze ; and nevertheless, in spite of the urgency of 
Luther, they were passed over unattended to. They were read more 
or less within the walls of the schools, hut they created no sensation 
on tlie public mind. The reason was, that in the propositions imme- 
diately under our notice, doctrines of theology fitted for the use ^f 
universities were alone referred to, whilst the theses which followed 
them treated upon an evil that had grown up in the middle of the 
people, and which then overflowed every quarter of the German em- 
pire. So long as Luther contented himself with exposing the want 
of forgotten doctrines all were quiet. But when he pointed to abuses 
which wounded the feelings of every one, all ears were open to Ms 
proclamations. 

Nevertheless, Luther did not in either of the cases alluded to, pro- 
pose to himself any object beyond the agitation of one of those theo- 
logical discussions at the time so frequent in the heart of all the 
universities. This was the circle within which he confined his 
He never dreamt of becoming a reformer. He was 
humble in his ideas, and his humiliation reached the A^ery verge of 
diffidence and timidity. I onl/" deserve, in respect of my igno- 
rance,” said he, “ to he hid in a coimer, without being known to any 
one under the sun.” * But an all-powerful hand drew him out of 
the corner, in which he desired to remain unknown to the world. A 
circumstance beyond the control of Luther’s will, sufficed to bring 
him forward into the field of battle, and the war commenced. It is 
this providential circumstance which the continuation of events calls 
upon us hereafter to relate. 


BOOK III. 


THB INnULGENCBS AND THE THB8BS — 1517 1518. 

CHAPTER I. 


Eelinue-rhe Discourses of TozeUOonfession— Pour Graces— Sale- Public PCnauce-A letter of Indulgonco— 
Exceptions— Di version and Debauch. 

A €tiiEAT agitation at this time prevailed among the people ip, 
The church had opened a grand bazar upon the earth, 
with eustomers, and resounding with the cries and jokes 
of Ite F6ndet%^ it was likened to a fair, but a fair instituted by monks, 
ilie merchandise which was exposed for sale and offered to competi- 
tion, they said, was the salvation of souls, 

Xhe merchants of this commodity travelled over the country in a 
handsome equipage, accompanied by three cavaliers at the head of a 
■ ^ — — — £!L^ 


^ Luth, Op, tW.'. xviii, u, 1944. 
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iiameTORs retinue, and living at a lavish expense. The cortege was, 
in fact, talked of as the procession of some clerical dignitary on his 
circuit, with his officers and suite, and not the train of a, common 
dealer or of a mendicant monk. The cavalcade, when it approached 
a town, despatched a deputy to wait upon one of the magistrates of 
the place. “ The grace of God and of JSt Peter is at your gate/’ said 
the envoy. Immediately all was in a bustle within the city. The 
clergy, the priests, the nuiffi, the council, the schoolmasters, the 
scholars, corporation bodies with their flags, men and women, young 
anj} old, sallied forth to meet these merchants, holding in their hands 
lighted wax tapers, and marching to the sound of music, whilst the 
bells of the town were rung, that,” says an historian, “ it were 
impossible more gorgeously to have received God himself.*^ The salu- 
tation of welcome performed, the united procession directed its course 
towards the church. The bull of grace from the pontifl' was carried 
in front upon a velvet cushion, or upon cloth of gold. The chief 
dealer in indulgences followed next, holding in his hand a grand red 
wooden cross. The whole assemblage proceeded in this manner, 
enlivened with songs, prayers, and the incense of perfumes. The 
sound of the organ, with its swelling music, greeted the entrance into 
the temple of the trading monk and those who accompanied him. 

The cross which he carried was placed before the altar, where the 
arms of the pope were suspended ; and, during the whole time these 
ensigns were there displayed, the Clergy belonging to the place, the 
penitentiaries, and the sub-commissaries, came each day, after vespers, 
or before the evening prayers, to pay their devoirs to the sign of 
authority, carrying in their hands little 'white batons.* Such magni- 
ficent exhibitions created a lively sensation in the q[uiet cities of the 
German provinces. 

One individual particularly attracted the attention of the spectators 
in this public traffic. It was the person who supported the gi^and red 
cross, and who transacted the principal part, Dressed in the habit 
of the Dominican order, he comported himself in an arrogant fashion. 
His voice was commanding, and still seemed to retain its natural 
strength, although^he had already reached the sixty-third year of his 
age.t This man, who was the son of a goldsmith in Leipsic, named 
Diez, w^as called John Diezel or Tezel. He had prosecuted his studies 
in his native town, had received the degree of bachelor in the. year 
1487, and had, two years afterwards, become a member of 
^ of Dominicans. Numerous honours had been accumulated oti" 

Bachelor in theology, prior of the Dominicans, apostoli<^ cdi&thte^tbner, 
an in(][uisitor, (hceretico^ pTavitatis inquisitor j) he had ndt ceased since, 
the year 1502 to fulfil the office of dealer in indulgences. The ability 
he bad acquired in a subordinate situation, had very soon procui;©^ 
for him the office of commissioner- in-chief. He had a salar y 
■l;wenty-four florins per month j all his expenses were paid, an d'^y^y 
supplied^ with a carriage and three horses ; but Lis concomiM^i^^^^, 
it will b©" readily believed, exceeded much his stated allowa®^^'^'' "Jtt 
1507, he, gained In days, at Freiberg, two thonsaad If 

* Mi'S (Instructxon of the Archbishop of M%utz to his suh- 

coxnmlsBaries of &c., Ait. 8.) + Ingenio ferox, et corpore robustus*» 

- (CoechhS.l • 
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lio were intrusted with the functions of a hypocrite, he had also the 
manners of a quack. Convicted at Inspnick of adultery and of dis- 
honest conduct, he had nearly expiated his vices with his life. The 
emperor Maximilian had issued orders for having him put into a sack 
and thrown into the river. The elector Frederick of Saxony came 
happily to intercede for the criminal, and obtained his pardon.* But 
the warning he had received did not teach him to he more modest. 
He carried along with him two of his«children. Miltitz, the popes 
legate, relates the fact in one of his letters.t It would have been 
difficult to have found, in all the cloisters of Germany, a man beUer 
fitted than Tezel to undertake the charge imposed upon him. To the 
theology of a monk, and tho zeal and spirit of an inquisitor, he united 
the most shameless effrontery ; and what still more facilitated tho 
despatch of his errand, was the art he possessed of inventing fantas- 
tical stories, whereby he cajoled the minds of the people. Every 
artifice was patent to him for replenishing the coffers of his money 
box. Baising his voice, and adopting the eloquence of a mountebank, 
he offered to all comers the sale of his indulgences, and knew better 
than most dealers how to enhance the value of his goods, f 
When the cross had been elevated, and the arms of the pope 
suspended in its former place, Tezel mounted the pulpit, and, with a 
self-confident air, began to extol the worth of his indulgences, in 
presence of the crowd whom the ceremony had drawn within tho 
walls of the holy edifice. The people listened, and were amazed to 
hear the report of the many admirable virtues he attributed to his 
commodity. A Jesuit historian, in speaking of the religious Domini- 
cans with whom Tezel was associated, has said — Some of these 
preachers do not fail, as in common practice, to aggravate the subject 
on which they treat, and exaggerate so enormously the price of indul- 
gences, that they persuade the people to believe that the salvation of 
their souls is secured, and their deliverance from^ purgatory mad« 
certain, so soon as the purchase-money shall have been paid over to 
the vender of indulgences.”§ If the pupils were thus skilled in their 
occupation, it is easy to suppose that the master must have been. 
Ijbw^Btily to one of the harangues which he projiounced after the 
eleVIttibli of the cross — 

^ These indulgences,” said he, “ are the most precious and most 
j^blinle gifts of God. „ 

This cross (pointing to the red cross) possesses as much efficacy 
even as* the cross of Jesus Christ itself. (| 

Come to me, and I will give you letters furnished with the great ^ 
seal, by means of which the very sins you have a desire to commit 
hCfCafter shall be freely forgiven you. 

. wish to exchange my privileges for those of St Peter 

is' nCW^‘n,"]|C'(Saiise I have saved more souls by my indulgences than 
the ^ptiT^le By his discourses. 

There is no sin so great that an indulgence cannot remit ; and 


* FriederieU vom Sack, za Inspnick erbeteu hatte. (Mathes. > 

^ Giroumfenmtur venalcs indulgentise in his regionifitu 

impudentifisimo sycoplianta. (Melancth. Yita Luth. V 
\\ company of Josus, l&L 
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even if any one, which is, no doubt, impossible, had done violence to 
the holy Vij-gin Mary, the mother of God, let him pay, let him only 
pay well, and he shall be freely pardoned.’^ 

“ Only think, then, that for each mortal sin it will be necessary 
for you, after confession and repentance, to do penance for the term 
of seven years, whether it be in this life or in purgatory. Now, how 
many mortal sins are there not committed in a day, how many in a 
week, how many in a month, how many in a year, and, oh, how many 
in a whole lifetime ! . . . . Ah ! these sins are almost infinite, 

an^ they ensure infinite endurance of pain in the fiames of purgatory. 
And now, by means of these letters of indulgence, you can at once, 
in your life, in every case excepting four, which are reserved for the 
apostolic tribunal, and afterwards in the article of death, obtain a 
full remission of all your suflTerings and all your sins." .... 

Tezel even ecitered into the calculations of disbursements. Do 
you not know,*’ said he, “ that if any one wishes to go to Rome, or 
into some other country wherein the travellers are exposed to danger, 
they send their money to the bank, and for every hundred florins they 
wish to transfer, they give five, or six, or ten to the bargain, in order 
that, by means of letters sent by this bank, the money may be safely . 
restored to the owner at Rome or elsewhere. . . . And you, for * 

the quarter of a florin, do not seek to receive these letters of indul- 
gence, through means of which you might introduce into the domi- 
nions of Paradise, not a sum of vfte silver or gold, but the divine 
and immortal soul, without its being exposed to any danger what- 
ever.” . . .+ 

Tezel afterwards passes on to another subject. 

“ And more can yet be advanced in favour of these indulgences,” 
said he; ‘‘for they do not only ensure the salvation of the living, they 
equally make certain that of the dead. 

“For this, repentance itself is not necessary. 

“ Priest, noble, tradesman, woman, girl, youth ! listen to your 
parents and other friends who are dead, and who cry to you out of 
the bottom of the deep abyss — ‘ We are suffering a horrible martyr- 
dom ! A small pittance by way of alms will deliver us ; you are able 
to give it, and yet you do not wish to do so 1’ ” 

One shudders at tbe rehearsal of these words, uttered from the 
mouth, in loud accents, of the mountebank monk. 

“ At the very moment,” continued Tezel, “ when the piece of money 
tinkles on the bottom of the money-box, the soul takes its depaftiSro ^ 
* ut of purgatory, and directs its free flight towards heaven. J 0 silly 
people, and almost as stupid as the beasts that perish, who do not 
comprehend the grace that is so richly presented ! .... Now 

the heavens are everywhere open ! . . . . Refuse you this hour’ 

* defended and maintained tliis assertion in his Anti- Thesis, published 
tlie^ same year. (Th. 99, 100, and 101.) “ Sub-commiasarUs In super ac 
toribus yeniarum imponere, ut si quis per impossibile Dei genitrioem senJj^I'fe- 
ginem violasaet, quod eumdem indulgentiarum vigore absolvere po'ssehi 3&lns 

est-'^ (Fositianes fratris J. Tezelii quibus defendit indulgentiaa contra Luiiifertim.) 

SI contingat aliquem in Romam, vel ad alias periculosas partes, mittit pecunias 
suas in^bfuco, elt ille pro quolibet centum dat quinque aus sex aut decem. ( Loscher's 
Reformation, aateii i^-p; 41-B.) J Theses 56. (Position's fl^trie J. Tezelii 
quibus defendit iudulgentriaiO contra Lutherum*) 
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to enter therein ? When, then, aliall you iiud au entrance ? . , , 

Deaf and heedless man ! with twelve drachms you* can release your 
father from purgatory, and yet you are so ungrateful as not to pur- 
chase his deliverance ! I shall he justified in the day of judgment ; 
but as for you, you shall be punished so much the more severely for 
having neglected so great a salvation. ... I declare to you, the 
time shall come when you shall have no more than one coat, and shall 
be obliged to sell it in order to obtain this grace. . , , The Lord 

our God is no longer God. He has transferred all power into the 
hands of the pope.” e 

Then, trying to avail himself of additional artifices, he added—* 
‘‘ Do you know wherefore our very holy Lord distributes thus a 
grace so munificent ? He is anxious to rebuild the overturned church 
of St Peter and St Paul, so that there may not be it$ e<jvial tihe 
earth. That church contains the bodies of the holy apostles 
and Paul, as well as those of a multitude of martyrs. These holy 
bodies, on account of the actual condition of the edifice, are now, 
alas ! continually crushed, deluged, defiled, dishonoured, and reduced 
to a state of putrefaction by the rain and the bail. . . . Ah ! 

;these sacred ashes, shall they remain much longer in the mire and in 
disgrace 

This description did not fail to make an impression upon the minds 
of many. Multitudes were eager^to come forward to the assistance 
of poor Leo X., who had not sufficient funds to shelter from the rain 
the bodies of St Peter and St Paul. 

Then the orator addressed himself to the cavillers and traitors who 
were opposed to his transactions — I declare all such to be OvCCoin- 
municated,” cried he. 

Afterwards referring to the people of a more docile and tractable 
disposition, he said, making an impious use of the words of Script, tji'Q — 
Happy are the eyes which have seen what you see } for I 
you, many prophets and kings have desired to see those things which 
y(m see, and have not seen them, and to heai' those things which yoir 
hl^6^' tfiud have not heard them !” And, in conclusion, pointing* to the 
strong box wherein Tie kept the money, he usually^’ended his pathetic 
address by making, three distinct times, the following appeal to the 
people: “Bring! bring! bring!” He uttered these words in a 
voice so awfully bellowing,” writes Luther, that it might he said a 
furious bull bad made an attack upon the people with his horns,*' + 
When the discourse had been thus terminated, Tozel descended from ^ 
the pulpit, walked towards the strong box, and, in presence of ^11 
the people, threw therein a piece of money, which he took irood 
to^%ke resound with force upon the’ bottom of the chest.J^ 

Siich Were the discourses astonished Germany heard delivered in 
the ears of her people at the time when God prepared the heart of 
Luther fyv the work of the Reformation. 

The d:scourse was elosed, and the indulgence considered as “ having 
es abashed its throne in this place ia a solemn manner.’* Sever^ 


t ^^chbishop of Keuta. t Resolut. noon 

Bt j»lents.to taa Sttb-Comnussioner of Indulgence. Thffies of Lutliet 
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confession -seats, ornauieiitcd witli the arms of the pope, were after- 
wards set in order. The sub-commissaries, and the confessors whom 
they chose, were looked upon as representing the apostolic peniten- 
tiaries of Rome during the time of a grand jubilee j and upon each 
of their confession-seats might be seen, in large characters, their 
names, proper names, and titles. 

Then dense crowds were seen to push on towards these confessors, 
each person holding in his hand a piece of money. Men, women, 
and children, with the poor, even to the class that were supported 
by alms, were all able to procure the needful piece of money. The 
penitentiaries, after having explained afresh to each individual the 
great worth of the indulgence, put the following question to the 
penitents ; — How much money can you conscientiously spare, in 
order to obtain a remission thus complete This request, says the 
instructions of the archbishop of Mentz to the commissioners, ought 
to be made at the moment specified, so that the penitents may in this 
way be better disposed to contribute. 

Four grand graces were promised to those who were willing to 
assist in raising the church of St Peter, The first grace which we 
announce to you,” said the commissioners, in conformity with the 
letter of their instructions, “ is the complete pardon of all sins.'^t 
Afterwards followed three other graces ; the first, the right of choos- 
ing a confessor who, every time the hour of death seemed at hand, 
would give absolution of every sin,«and even of the greatest crimes 
reserved for the judgment of the apostolic tribunal the second was 
a participation in all the good works and merits of the Catholic 
church, and of prayers, fasts, alms, and pilgrimages ;§ and the third 
was the redemption of souls that were in purgatory. 

In order to obtain the first of these graces, it was necessary t^ 
experience contrition of heart, and to make confession with the mouth, 
or at least to entertain the intention of confessing. But with regard 
to the other three, they could be acquired without any confession, and 
simply by making payment of their price. 

Already, Christopher Columbus, appraising the value of gold, had 
very seriously asserted that whoever possessed this metal was able 
to introduce souls into Paradise.” Such were the doctrines taught by 
the cardinal-archbishop of Mentz, and by the commissioners of the 
pope. With reference to those*,” said they, who are anxious to 
deliver souls from the pains of purgatory, and procure the pardorU’ of 
^1 other offences, let them pay money into the treasury but 
not necessary for them to experience any contrition of heart, -of to 
make confessions with the mouth. || Let them only make haste to 
bring the money ; for they will thus perform a very useful work to 
the souls of the dead, and towards the construction of the church of 
St Peter,” Greater benefits could not be offered at a lower price. 

Tk© confession finished, and it was soon accomplished, the faithi^ 
hurried tq approach the seat of the vender. One individuals^ 
was intrusted with the sale. He held his counter near the 

^ Ipstmctios^ io.^ V*, 6^. t Ibid. 19, t Ihids iP; i 

)[ A^ch i^uicht uothig’dassaie in dem Herzen zerknirspht Mund 

geVeichtet haben. (Iwd* 38.) - . . , 
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cast a scrutinizing glance upon all those who bout their steps towards 
his position. He carefully examined their looks, their carriage, and 
their cloths ; and he demanded a sum proportionable to the appear- 
ance of the person who came forward. Kings, queens, princes, arch- 
bishopsj and bishops, were supposed, according to the regulations, to 
pay for an ordinary indulgence twenty-five ducats. Abbots, counts, 
and barons, paid for the same privilege ten ducats. The other classes 
of nobility, along with the rectors, .and all those who enjoyed a 
revenue amounting to five hundred florins, paid six ducats. Those 
who possessed an income of two hundred florins a-yeai‘, paid one 
ducat, and all others only half a ducat. Moreover, if this tax cfould 
not be levied in correspondence with the letter of the law, full powers 
were given to the apostolic commissioners to manage matters, and 
everything fell to be settled according to the dictates of “sound 
reason” and the generosity of the giver.* For particular sins Tezel 
had a particular list of taxes. Polygamy had to pay six ducats ; 
sacrilege and perjury were rated at nine ducats ; murder was fixed 
at eight ducats ; and magic was charged with two ducats. Samson, 
who prosecuted in Switzerland the same commerce as that carried on 
by Tezel in Germany, had a schedule of taxes somewhat difierent. 
He exacted for the crime of child murder four livres ; for parricide 
or fratricide he demanded one duoat.f The apostolic commissioners 
encoiintered sometimes considerable diflScuUy in the completion of 
their transactions. It often happened, both in some of the towns 
and in certain villages, that the husbands were opposed to all dealings 
in this scandalous traffic, and forbade their wives to take anything 
for the piu’pose of ingratiating the favour of these merchants. What 
then could the devout wives do? /‘Have you not your marriage 
portions, or any other property at your own disposal ?” said the 
venders to them. “ In such a case you can dispose of your goods 
for an object so holy against the will of your husband 

-^The hand which had given the indulgence could not receive the 
money — such double dealing was fordidden under the most severe 
penalties — and there were good reasons for doubting the fidelity of 
the former hand. The penitent was, in fact, ui^derstood to deposit, 
with his own hands, the price of his pardon into the money box§ that*., 
stood open for the purpose. An angry look was cast on those who 
boldly kept their purses shut.|| 

If, among those who hurried towards the confession-seats, there 
were found some men whose crimes were of a public nature, without 
having been subjected to the oxaetments of the civil law, they wei€ 
constrained, in the first place, to undergo the infliction of public 
]^nance. They were immediately conducted inside of a chaprf dr 
Vestiy ; there they were stript of their clothing, their sboes being 
takeii off, and no covering left upon them save their shirts. Their 
arms were placed across their chests, and a light was put into one 
hand, a wax taper being held in the other.. Then the penitents walked 
in front of the procession, which directed its course towards the red 


*^Nach den Satzen der gesuudcn vemunst, nacli ilirer Magnificenz und 
JVeigebigkeit. (Instruction, &c., 26.) + Muller’s reliq. iii. p. 264. ^ t Instr. 

27w Wieder, den Willen ihres Mannes. § Ibid. 87, 90, ,91. 11 Eutli. Op, 

LeipK, xn\* ^9 , ^ ^ u r 
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cross. They kneel down until the singing and collect hare been 
finished; then the commissioner began to sing the psalm Miserere 
mei. The confessors likewise draw near to the station of the peni- 
tents, and conduct them across the apartment towards the com- 
missioner, who, taking the wand out of their hands, and striking 
them softly three times upon the back, says to them — May God 
have pity upon you and pardon your sins/* He begins afterwards to 
jsing the Kyrie Eleison, The penitents are led back to the front of the 
cross, and the confessor pronounces over them the apostolic absolution 
an<^ declares them reinstated in the field of the faithful. Sad 
mummeries terminated by a holy sentence, which, at such a moment, 
must be considered profanation. 

The following is the form of the letters of absolution. It is worth 
while to know the contents of those documents which were the occa- 
sion of bringing about the reform of the church : — “ May our Lord 
Jesus Christ have pity upon you, N. N.,* and absolve you through 
the merits of his very holy passion. And I, in virtue of the apostolic 
power which has been confided to me, I absolve you from all ecclesias- 
tical censures, judgments, and penalties, which you have deserved; be- 
sides of all the excesses, sins, and crimes which you may hereafter com- 
mit, however great and enormous they can possibly be, and from what- 
soever cause, were they even reserved to our very holy father the pope 
or to the apostolic tribunal. I efface all the stains of incapacity and 
all the brands of infamy which wouM have been able to attach to you 
on that occasion. I remit for you the pains which you should have 
endured in purgatory. I make you anew participant of the sacra- 
ments of the church. I unite you afresh in the communion of the 
saints, and I re-establish you in the innocence and purity in which 
you were at the hour of your baptism, so that, at the moment of 
your death, the gate through which one enters into the place of tor- 
ments and of sufferings shall be shut against you, and that, on the 
contrary, the gate which leads to the Paradise of joy shall be open 
before your face. And if you are not destined to die very soon, this 
grace shall remain in force and immoveable until the time of your 
last end. • 

“ In the name of Peter, of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit. Amem 
Brother John Tezel, commissioner, has signed this letter with his 
own hand.” ‘ • 

With what aptitude are many presumptuous and lying words 
Jierein mixed along with holy and Christian expressions ! 

All the faithful were ordained to come and make confessioh at the 
very site whereon the red cross was planted. There were no excep- 
tions allowed, save in the instances of sickness, extreme age, and 
women with child. If, however, there was dwelling in the neigh- 
bourhood, within his castle, any nobleman, or some great personage in 
their palace, there was an exemption made on their behalf, t becai^Sj]^ 
they could not be solicitous of joining themselves among the 
of people assembled, and their money was well worth the^%r6«hBle 
incurred by going to their houses in order to receive their donations. 

The^e were some convents whose heads were opposed to tbe com- 

Dteimal geVmd auf djn Rucken. (Instruction.) t Instruction, 9. 
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merce carried on by Tezol, and who forbade tlioir monks to visit the 
places wherein the indulgence had erected its throne ; but means 
were devised for remedying this evil, by sending^ to such convents 
some confessors intrusted with the duty of absolving the monks, in 
spite of the rules of their order or the will of their heads.* Not one 
strata of the mine was left without some means of being explored. 

At last arrived the business which constituted the sum and sub- 
stsCnce of the affair, namely, the computation of the money. For the 
greater safety, the chest was provided with three keys ; the one 
intrusted to the keeping of Tezel, the second to the care of tho (|,ele“ 
gated treasurer from the house of Fugger in Augsburg, to whom had 
been committed the superintendence of this vast enterprise, whilst 
the third key was confided to the custody of the civil authorities. 
When the important moment had arrived, the strong box wks opened 
in presence of a notary-public, and the whole money duly cCunted 
over and entered in tne proper register. Must not Christ arise ttJ 
drive out of the sanctuary these profane jugglers? 

The mission terminated, the numerous dealers enjoy rest from their 
fatigues and sufferings. The instructions of the general commissioner 
forbade them, it is true, from frequenting either public houses or sus- 
pected places, f but they paid little regard to this interdiction; 

Bins must hare appeared in a very trifling light to persons so 
accustomed to make such an easy traffic therein. ‘‘ The mendicant 
friars led a bad life,” says a jfloman Catholic historian. ^ “ They 
squandered in public house, at gaming-tables, and other infamous 
reports, whitever was gathered from the retrenchments of the neces- 
saries due to the people.''^ It has even been asserted, that when 
they were present in these public houses, they were in the habit of 
playing at dice for the salvation of souls. 


CHAPTER II. 

J'faiteiscftti: ChftiSfeasoivi Ghost of the Ohurohyard— The' Shoemalcer of Hngenau— The Students— Myconlus— 
dobMi^xmtion with Tezel— Stratagem by a Gentleman— GonverBations of the Leai'ncd and of the People— A Miner 
of Schneeberg. 

Sat let us see to what scenes this sale of the pardon of sins then 
conducted in the provinces of Gerjnany. It is to the character of 
these scenes we must look for a faithful representation of the times. 
We have also much pleasure in recording the identical opinions of 
the men whose history we have undertaken to compose. ^ 

In Magdebourg, Tezel refused to grant the benefits of absolution to 
a rich ,lady, at least he said it would be necessary for t6 f 

the sum of one hundred florins. The lady af)jplie(t fdf advice 
to uMal confessor, who was a friar of the order of St Francis. 
“ God gives ^attiitously the remission of sins,^' replied the friar, “ he 
does not sell them.’^ At the same time he requested the lady not to 
repeat in any way to Tezel the counsel she had received from hirn. 
But the dealer in indulgences became nevertheless acquainted with 
the expression of this sentiment, so detrimental to his proper inter^ls. 


Instruction,' 69. 
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“ Such a counsellor,” cried he, “ deserves to be either expelled or 
burned.”^ 

Tezel but rarely encountered men sufficiently enlightened, and yet 
more rarely sufficiently courageous to resist his proceedings. He 
commonly made excellent bargains with the crowds of superstitious 
worshippers with whom he had to deal. He had erected in Zwickau 
the red cross of indulgences, and the good parishioners hastened to 
throw into the strong box, with tinkling force, the money requisite 
for the purchase of their deliverance, and the merchant took his 
leave with a well filled chest. On the evening of his departure, the 
chaplains and their acolytes requested him to entertain them with a 
farewell supper. The proposal was perfectly just in itself ; but how 
to acquiesce in its demands was the question,, for the money had been 
all counted over, and sealed up in the strong box. Early the fiext 
morning, Tezel ordered the large bell to be rung. The multitude ran 
to the temple with impatience, every one supposing that some extra- 
ordinary event had taken place, seeing that the assize had terminated 
its meeting. “ I had resolved,” said Tezel, “ to depart from Magde- 
bourg this morning ; but last night I was awakened by the sound of 
deep and frequent groanings. I listened anxiously ; , i . it was 
from the churchyard the sounds proceeded. . . * . Alas ! it was a 
poor soul that called to me, and implored me instantly to deliver it 
from the tortures in which it was wasting away ! I have, therefore, 
remained another day, in order stir up the compassion of all 
Christian hearts in favour of this wretched soul. For myself, I feel 
eager to be the first who shall subscribe my gift ; whoever -v^ill not 
follow my example shall be worthy of condemnation.” What heart 
could be proof against such an appeal as this ? Who knewj more^ 
over, to whom the soul belonged that sighed forth its complaints from 
the churchyard ? An abundant subscription was procured, add Tezel 
spread out before the chaplains and their acolytes a rich repast, for 
which the ojfferings presented in behalf of the perishing soul of 
Zwickau served to defray the expenses.t 

The merchants of indulgences had established themselves in Hage- 
nau in 15 17, and tie wife of a shoemaker, taking advantage of the 
sanction, implied in the instructions of the commissary-general, had 
procured, in spite of the will of her husband, a letter of indulgence, 
for which she had paid one floria. in gold. This woman soon aftet^ 
wards died. Her husband, at same time, neglecting to obtain '4he 
repetition of masses for the rest of her soul, the curate aecus^l^ 
*of displaying an unwarrantable contempt for the ordifianeds of 
religion, and the judge at Hagenau summoned the shoeihaker to 
appear before him. The supposed delinquent put the indulgence 
purchased by his wife into his pocket, and presented himself at lire 
W of the court. Is your wife dead ?” inquired the judge. “ Yes/' 
replied the shoemaker. “ What have you done on her behalf ?” 
have buried her body and recommended her soul to the mercy el 
“ But have you caused mass to be said for the salvation of 
“ I have not ^one so, considering such an observance useless, seeing 
that sl^ entered into heaven at the moment of her death/' “ How 

f , * S^iiltet Annal. pi 4, f hdsclier’S Ref. Aeten i, 404. ( Luther, 

Op, XV. 443, ^ 
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can you know that,?” ‘‘Look, here is proof of the fact/' On 
uttering which words, he drew from his pocket the letter of indul- 
gence already alluded to, and the judge, in presence of the curate, 
therein read, in so many words, that, at the moment of her death, the 
woman who had received this document shall not go into purgatory, 
but shall enter immediately into the regions of heaven. “ If the 
reverend curate asserts that the repetition of mass is still necessary,” 
added the tradesman, ‘‘ my wife has b^sen deceived by our very holy 
father the pope ; if she has not been deluded, then it is his reverence 
ihe curate who tries to beguile me.” Nothing farther could be u¥ged 
in reply, and the accused person was dismissed as innocent of the 
crime laid to his charge. In this manner the good sense of the people 
acquired a just defence against the consequences of these pious frauds.* 

One day when Tezel was preaching in Leipsic, and while he was 
enlivening his discourse with the rehearsal of some of those stories of 
which we have given an example, two indignant students abruptly 
left the church, exclaiming — “ It is impossible we can listen longer to 
the recital of the conceits and puerilities of this foolish monk.”t One 
of these young men, it has been asserted, was the youth Camerarius, 
who afterwards became the intimate friend of Melancthon, and who 
wrote the life of this distinguished acquaintance. 

But of all the young men of the period the one upon whom Tezol 
had made the deepest impression was, undoubtedly, Myconius, cele- 
brated in after years as an ardenlT reformer and able historian of the 
Reformation. He had been privileged to receive a truly Christian 
education. “ My son” often had his father, a pious citizens of Fran- 
conia, said to him, “be constant in prayer; for everything is gratuitously 
bestowed upon us by God alone. The blood of Christ,” added he, “ is 
the only ransom offered for the sins of the whole world : 0 my son, 
when there shall remain no more than three men who ought to be 
saved by the blood of Christ, believe, and believe with assurance th^t 
thou art one of these three individual men.J It is an affront offered 
to the blood of the Saviour only to doubt that it can save.” Then 
putting his son upon his guard against the snares of that curious 
taiflib which was then seeking to establish an open practice in Ger- 
many — “ These Roman indulgences,” said he again, “ are nets thrown 
out to catch money, which serve to deceive the simple. The remission 
of sin and eternal life cannot be bought,” 

When thirteen years old, Frederick was sent to school at Anna- 
berg, there to finish his studies. Soon after his arrival at this place,^ 
Tezel took up his abode in the same town, and remained there for two 
years. Crowds flocked to hear the discourses delivered by the vender 
ofwipdulgences. “ There is not,” exclaimed he, in accents loud as 
thunder^ “ there is not any other means whereby eternal life can be 
obtained but by the satisfaction of works. But this satisfaction it 
is impossible for men to give. They can only, therefore, purchase 
this boon at the hands of the Roman pontiff.” 

As the time approached when Tezel proposed to quit his residence 


^ Musculi Loci CominaneB, p, 36^. Hoffman’s Reformationigescti. v. 

ij^s. p. dA X Li tantum tres homines essent salvandi per saneumen Christi, 
certo statueret imum se esse ex tribus illis. (Melch. ^daur Vita Mycon.) 
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iu Annaber^, the discourses he delivered became more importunate. 
« Yery soon/’ exclaimed he, in threatening tones, “ I will take down 
the cross, I will shut fast the gates of heaven,* and I will extinguish 
the splendour of that sun of grace which now shines before your eyes/’ 
Then assuming the mild accents of exhortation— “ Now is the day of 
salvation,” said he, “ now is the accepted time !” And once more in 
stentorian voice, i* the pontifical commissary, who addressed the inhabi- 
tants of a country whose mii^es produced their means of wealth, ex- 
claimed — “ Bring to me money, citizens of Annabcrg ! contribute 
largely in favour of indulgences, and your mines and your mountains 
sh*ll be filled with pure silver/’ At last, on Whitsunday, he declared 
that he would distribute letters of indulgences gratuitously to the 
poor and for the love of God. 

The young Myconius was among the number of Tezel’s hearers. 
He felt within himself an ardent desire to profit by the proposals 
now offered. I am,” said he, in Latin, to the commissioners to 
whom he applied, “ I am a poor sinner, and I have need of gratui- 
tous pardon.” Those only,” replied these dealers, “ can procure 
an interest in the merits of Christ who hold out to the church a strong 
helping hand — that is to say, those who give money.” “ What means, 
then,” said Myconius, “ these promises of a free gift posted on the 
doors and the walls of the temple ?” 

Give us at least one drachm,” said the servants of Tezel, after 
having in vain interceded with th^ir master in favour of the young 
man. “ I cannot do it.” Only six pennyweight.” “ I have not 
even that to give.” The Dominicans, fearing now that he had only 
come to entrap them — “ Listen,” said they, ‘‘ we are willing to make 
you a present of these six pennywei^xts/* Then the young man, 
with loud and angry tones, replied — “ 1 do not wish to procure 
indulgences which can be bought. If I wei’e wishful to purchase 
such favours, I would merely liave to sell one of my school-books. 
I wish to receive a free pardon for the love of God alone. You shall 
have to render an account to God for having, for the want of six 
pennyweights, allowed to let slip the salvation of an immortal soul.” 
“ Who has sent you to entangle us thus ?” retorted the dealers. 
‘‘ The desire of receiving the grace of God could alone have encou- 
raged me to appear in the presence of such mighty lords,” answered 
the young man, and took his lea^-e of the place. 

“ I was much saddened,” said Myconius, “ at being thus dismified 
without pity. But I felt nevertheless within my bosom a con^fo^^ 
■who assured me that there was a God in the heavens who wouli 
pardon, without money and without price, the sins of penitent souls, 
for the love of his Son Jesus Christ. As I bade farewell to these 
men, the Holy Spirit touched my heart. I wept bitterly, and I 
prayed to God while sobbing audibly. ^ 0 God,* cried I, earnestly, 

‘ since men have refused to grant the remission of my sins beca u^^ 

want money to pay for it, have thou, Lord, pity upon me, 

them by thy free sovereign grace.’ I went home to 

and, taking my crucifix off my desk on which it stood^.^ lSj^ ^^^D 

a chair, and knelt down before it. It would be Hie to 

% i '' 

* Clausurum januam coeU, (Melch. Adam.) f J^t^ntar pontificius. (Ibid.) 
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describe tbe sensations I tlien experienced. I beseeclied God to 
become my father, and to do with me whatever was well-pleasing in 
his sight. I felt my nature changed, converted, transformed. Those 
things which had formerly made me rejoice were now turned into 
objects of disgust. To live with God and to please him was my most 
ardent and single desire.”* 

In this manner Tezel himself made way for the Eeformation. By 
means of flagrant abuses, he cleared t^ie road for the reception of a 
purer doctrine; and the indignation his work excited within the 
breast of high-minded youths was doomed to burst forth one day with 
powerful retribution. The following anecdote will afford an oppor- 
tunity for judging of the truth of this assertion : — 

A Saxon gentleman, who had attended the lectures of Tezel at 
Leipsic, had been highly irritated at the import of the fearful lies he 
shamelessly expressed. This gentleman went up to the monk, and 
demanded to know whether he assumed the right of pardoning sins 
which it was the intention of any one thereafter to commit, “ Cer- 
tainly,” replied Tezel, “ I have received for that purpose full powers 
from the pope.” “ Yery well,” answered the Saxon knight, “ I would 
like to exercise a certain degree of revenge upon one of my enemies, 
without making any attempt against his life. I will give you ten 
crowns if you will bo so good as grant rhe a letter of indulgence which 
shall fully justify my crime.” Tezel started several objections ; but 
the bargain was nevertheless concluded, in consideration of the receipt 
of thirty crowns. Yery soon after this transaction was completed, 
the monk took his departure from Leipsic. The gentleman referred 
to, accompanied by his servants, laid wait for Tezel in a wood situated 
between Juterboch and Treblin, and, falling upon him, inflicted on his 
back several blows with a stick, at same time seizing hold of the 
strong box attached to the commission of indulgences, which the in- 
quisitor carried along with him. Tezel cried mournfully when he 
received this punishment, and laid a complaint before the J®opdr 
tribunals. But the Saxon gentleman exhibited the letter issued and 
signed by Tezel himself^ and which exempted the knight, beforehand, 
4fil pl^nal consequences. Duke George, whom this action had at 
irSI greatly eiifagbd, commanded, at sight of the writings exposed, 
itccused to be sent away absolved.f 
Everywhere this singular traflSc engaged the attention of the people, 
everywhere its merits were openlyidiscussed. It became alike the 
subject of conversation in the castles of the rich, the schools of the 
learned, the houses of the citizens, in the rooms of the inns or public 
houses, and in every place of general resort among the people. J 
Opihions were much divided on this ingrossing topic. Some belief#! 
in tltte virtue of these indulgences ; but others were much scandalized 
at their eflrontery. With regard to the thinking portion of the nation, 
they rejected with disgust the idea of these impudent frauds. Such 
a doctrine was so entirely contrary to the spirit of the Holy Scriptures 
or of morals, that every man who had acquired the slightest know- 
ledge of the Bible, or possessed any common information whatever, 

— — — 

* Letter of Myconms to Eberus, in Heebtii Vita Tezelii. Wittemb. pgr*114* 
i Chroiiiek. L. AV. (W.) xv. 44^, Heebtius in Vita Tezelii, 

t L. Op. (Leipsic,) p. Ill and 116. 
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condemned the scheme without exception, and only waited a fitting 
opportunity to oppose its progress. On the other side, scoffers en- 
joyed ample means of extending their raillery. The people, besides, 
who had been long provoked with the shameful conduct of the priests, 
and whom the fear of punishment alone still restrained within the 
bounds of a guarded respect, were ready to indulge in strong expres- 
sions of their pent-up aversion. Everywhere complaints and sarcasms 
were launched out against th® love of money which now corroded the 
hearts of the clergy. 

Nor was this the whole length to which opposition was carried. 
The power of the keys, and the authority of the sovereign pontiff, 
were equally assailed. “ Wherefore,” it was said, did not the pope 
deliver at once every soul out of purgatory, in the spirit of a holy 
charity, and on account of the great misery endured by these suffering 
souls, seeing that he relieves so large a number of them for the love 
of money which perisheth, and for the benefit of the cathedral of St 
Peter? Wherefore are feasts and anniversaries celebrated in favour 
of the dead ? Wherefore does not the pope restore or forbid that the 
profits and the prebends that have been founded for the good of the 
dead, should now be recovered, seeing that it is at present useless and 
even reprehensible to pray for those whom the indulgences have for 
ever released from pain ? What means this new holiness of God and 
the pope, which, for the love of money, they grant in possession to 
an impious man and an enemy to God, in order that he may deliver 
from purgatory pious souls beloved of the Lord, rather than that they 
should deliver them themselves in the feelings of love, and on account 
of their great misery ?”* 

Many notorious and immoral tales were told regarding the conduct 
of these traffickers in indulgences. By paying, it was saidj the Ifire 
of the carriages which transported these dealers and their effects 
place to place, or the bills due to the landlords in whose inns they 
lodged, or making retribution to whoever did them a service, was a 
sufiS-cient favour to procure from them letters of indulgences on behalf 
of four, five, or for any other number of souls, according to the circum- 
stances of the casein question. In this manner the patents of salva- 
tion were current in hotels and in the market, like the circulation of 
bank bills or pieces of paper money. “ Bring, bring 1” said the 
people ; “ this is the beginning, the middle, and the end of their 
mons.”+ , „ 4 

A miner of Schneeberg, upon meeting with a vender of indul^nhls, 
inquited of him — “ Is it necessary to add faith to what ytou.feve so 
often affirmed of the power of indulgences and of the authdfity of tke 
pope, and to believe that one can, by throwing a pbnny into the 
strong box, purchase a soul out of purgatory?” The merchant. of 
indulgences agreed with the proposition put. Ah, then,” retorted 
the miner, “ what an unmerciful man the jJopfe must be, to alldtv 
for a miserable penny, a poor soul to be so long tormented ill ihe 
flames ! If he has no ready money, let him collect some hundved 
thouSands'of powns, and let him relieve all these at 

H ^ ^ ^ 

* Luther’^ TheiiiBS the Indtxlgenees, (Th. 82, 63, 84.) f Luther 

Leipsic) xvii., 79. • 
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ouce. We, poor creatures, will willingly pay him both the interest 
and the capital sum.” 

Thus was Grermany harassed and weary of the shameful traffic 
carried on in the middle of her provinces. It was impossible longer 
to support the impostures effected by these master villains of Rome, 
as expressed by Luther.* Nevertheless, not a single bishop or student 
of theology dared to oppose their inventions and frauds. The minds 
of'men were agitated with suspense. Every individual put the ques- 
tion to himself, whether or not God would now raise up some powerful 
man to complete the work there was to do ; but no one discovered in 
any quarter the appearance of that strong man. 

CHAPTER III. 

Leo X,— WanU of the Pope>-Albcrt— H ib Oharactei^Farm of Indulgenaea— The Fmnciscanfl ukI PominlciHis. 

The pope who, at this time, occupied the pontifical throne, was not 
Borgia : the envied sceptre had passed into the hands of Leo X., a 
member of the illustrious house of Medicis — an individual distin- 
guished by the possession of excellent talents, and a sincere heart, 
replenished with mildness and benevolence. His demeanour was 
courteous, his liberality excessive, and his personal behaviour supe- 
rior to that of his numerous courtiers ; but Cardinal Pallavicini, at 
same time allows that his conduct was not completely beyond the 
imputations of reproach. To the amiableness of his character he 
joined many of the qualifications bf a great prince. He shewed him- 
self the friend of the arts and sciences. It was in his presence that 
the first Italian comedies were performed; and there were few of 
those productions, composed in his own day, whose performance he 
did not witness. Pie was passionately fond of music. Every day his 
palace rang with the melodious sounds of numerous instruments, whilst 
lie himself was frequently heard to hum over the airs which had been 
played in his hearing. He delighted in the exercise of magnificent 
display, and was profuse in his expenditure when he regaled his 
friends with the pleasures of a feast, or of any sports, or of the theatre, 
or bestowed on favourites either presents or rewards. No other court 
surjraased in gaiety or splendour the palace of the sovereign pontiff. 
Moreover, when it was understood that Julian Medicis intended to 
fix his abode in Rome with his young wife, “God be praised," ex- 
claimed Cardinal Bibliena, the mosf influential counsellor of Leo X., 
“ for we are in want of nothing here but a court of ladies.”t A court 
of ladies was the necessary complement of the court of the pope. But 
religious feeling was a sentiment wholly unknown to the mind of 
Leo. “ He possessed so many agreeable accomplishments in manners 
Utat he would have been considered a perfect man had he acquired 
any knowledge of religious matters, or had exhibited a somewhat 
stronger inclination for deeds of piety, concerning which he gave 
himself but little trouble,” said Sarpi. J 


^ Fessi erant Germani romues, ferendis explioationibus, nundinationibus, et infinitia 
^posturis Romanensium nebulonuna. (L. Op. Lat. in Praef.) f Ranke, 

R^mische Psebste,"i. 71. J Council of Trent, p. 4. PallaTieini, in trying to 

xenite Sarpi, confirms, and even aggravates, his testimony : Suo plane offidSb defuit, 
Gieo.) . . . ^ Venationes, facetiaa, pompas adeo frequentes. (Cone. Trid. 
Hist, 1 ,, p. 8, 9.) ^ 
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Leo had need of much money. Ho had to provide funds for hia 
own enormous outlay, for the expenses of his abounding liberality, 
for filling the purse of gold he every day scattered among the people, 
for the support of the licentious spectacles displayed within the 
Vatican, as well as to satisfy the numerous demands of his relations 
and courtesans wallowing in luxurious excess. Besides, he had promised 
to bestow upon his sister an ample wedding portion on her marriage 
with Prince Cibo, a natural son of Pope Innocent VIII., and had 
to keep in hand sufficient means to discharge occasional obligations 
incurred by his patronage of literature and the fine arts, in addition 
to ^fie demands of his incessant pleasures. His cousin, Cardinal 
Pucci, equally clever in the art of collecting money as Leo was in 
squandering it away, advised his relative to have recourse to the ex- 
pedient of indulgences. The pope, in consequence of this suggestion, 
issued a bull, proclaiming a general indulgence, the produce of which 
was to be applied, it was said, to the construction of the church of St 
Peter, that monument of priestly magnificence. In a letter dated in 
Rome, under the ring of the sinner, in November 1517, Leo demands 
from his commissioner of indulgences 147 ducats in gold, for the 
purpose of paying the cost of a manuscript of thirty-three volumes, 
written by Titus Livius. Of all the uses to which the money of the 
Germans could be put this was no doubt the best. But still, was it 
not a strange thing to deliver souls from purgatory, in order to pur- 
chase a history of the wars carried on by the Roman people of old ? 

There was also at this time in Gfermany a young prince who in 
many respects resembled closely the character of Leo X. We 
allude to Albert, the younger brother of the elector Joachim of 
Brandenburg. This said prince, when twenty-four years old, had 
been chosen archbishop and elector of Mentz and of Magdebourg, and, 
two years afterwards, he was made cardinal. Albert had neither the 
virtues nor the vices that were so often met with in the homes of the 
high dignitaries of the church. Young, sprightly, and fond of the 
world, he nevertheless entertained many generous sentiments, and 
beheld clearly a number of the abuses then prevalent in the church, 
while he paid little attention to the horde of fantastic monks who 
surrounded his dwelling. His love of justice, induced him to acknow- 
ledge, at least in part, the rectitude of those things contended for by the 
friends of the gospel. In the secret desires of his heart, hewasnotstrongly 
opposed to the views of Luther. Capito, one of the most distinguished 
reformers, was long the chaplain, counsellor, and intimate friend of 
^Ibert, who regularly assisted at his preachings. “ He does not hi 
any way despise the gospel,'* said Capito ; “ on the contrary, he 
highly esteems the subject of these writings, and for a length of time 
has hindered the monks from making attacks upon Luther." But 
he felt anxious that Luther should not expose his order, and that, 
while detecting the errors in doctrine and vices of the inferior rat^a 
of the clergy, the reformer should be very cautious in bringing, 
ward before the public notice the faults observable in the condu^ Jf 
bishops and princes. Albert exceedingly dreaded the chance cl de&mg 
his own name inserted in the catalogue of ofl'^nders. “ Look," said, 
at an after period to Luther, the confident Capito, encouraged to 
deceive himself, as many have been in similar circum, stances, Look 
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to the example of Jesus Christ and the apostles : they have blamed 
the Pharisees and the incestuous persou of Corinth ; but they have 
never mentioned the name of the guilty. You do not know what is 
passing within the hearts of the bishops. There may be many move 
good intentions fostered therein than you are perhaps aware of/’ 
Still the profane and frivolous mind of Albert was calculated, yet 
more than the susceptibilities or fears of his self-esteem, to keep him 
at a distance from any participation in the work of the lieformation. 
Affable, intellectual, handsome, sumptuous, and dissipated, taking 
delight in the delicacies of the table, pleased with the glitter of rich 
equipages and magnificent buildings, while he revelled in licenj^ous 
imrLh, as well as in the society of men of learning, the young arch- 
l)islio[» e ector playcil in Germany the same part which Leo X. sup- 
ported in Rome. Ills Court was one of the most splendid known 
within the confines of the empire. He was ready to sacrifice, at the 
call of pleasure and ambition, every presentiment of the truth wkiok 
might have touched his understanding or his heart. Nevertheless 
there were visible in his character, even to the last, certain stiflings 
of evil passions, and the encouraging of better convictions. More 
than once he exhibited manifest proofs of his moderation and justice. 

Albert, like LcOj stood in need of money. Some wealthy mer- 
chants in Augsburg, the Fuggers, had advanced him certain sums, 
and he was called upon to pay his debts. Moreover, although he had 
succeeded in obtaining the revenues of two archbishops and one 
biahopriek, he had not wherewithal to pay in Rome the legal cost of 
his pall. This robe of honour, composed of white linen, sewed over 
with black crosses, and consecrated by the pope, which was remitted 
to the archbishops as an emblem of their dignity, cost from 2C,000 to 
30,000 florins. Albert very naturally conceived the notion of having 
recourse, in order to obtain this money, to the same means as those 
adopted by the pope. He, therefore, made application for a general 
farm of Roman indulgences, or, as it was called in the city of Ro^ni© 
itself, a lease of '■^tbe sins of the Germans.” 

. i Bometithes the popes farmed these indulgences themselves ; at 
either times they were licensed in the manner which certain govern- 
lil^s^'are found at the present day to license gambling-liouses. 
Alb^ri offered to divide with Leo the profits of his new establishment ; 
j|tid Leo, in accepting of the proffered lease, demanded immediate 
payment of Albert’s pall. Albert* who directly trusted to the sale 
of indulgence for discharging this debt, addressed himself anew to 
the Fuggers, who, considering the speculation a good one, at onq^ 
advanced, on certain terms, the requisite funds, and were appointed 
^is^iers to the anticipated adventure. These individuals were^-^o 
^Ekers of princes at the time we speak of. They were afterwards 
the rank of counts, in remembrance of th© services they had 

The pop© and th© archbishop having thus disposed of, before handj 
the spoil to be gained from the good souls of Germany, busied them- 
selves next in deciding who ought to be intrusted with the realiza- 
tion of these settled affairs. This trust was, in the first instanc^^ 
offered to the order of Franciscans, and their guardianship wis joined 
to that of Albert. But the monks belonging to the order metitioned 
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were not oyer solicitous about the matter, because the exactments 
referred to bad already got into bad reputation among all classes of 
respectable men. The Augustins, who included within their numbers 
men of more enlightened minds than the members of other religious 
orders, were still less inclined to engage in the undertaking proposed. 
Nevertheless, the Franciscans were fearful of giving umbrage to the 
pope, who had just conferred on their general De Forli the hat of a car- 
dinal — a hat which had cost this poor mendicant order 30,000 florins. 
Their guardian, therefore, judged it most wise not to refuse openly 
the proposals made j but he suggested to Albert a vast number of 
dijiculties which must interfere with the prosecution of his intentions. 
They could, in this way, never como to a proper agreement, nor was 
the elector in {haste to [accept of the proposition whereby he was 
requested to take upon himself the whole management of the aifair. 
The Dominicans, on their part, however, covetted a share in the general 
license that was about to be established, and Tezel already famous 
in the art, hurried to Mentz with the purpose of offering his services 
to the elector. A vivid recollection was still extant of the ability 
Tezel had displayed in announcing the benefits to be derived from 
these indulgences on account of the knights of the Teutonic order of 
Prussia and Livonia, and his propositions were acceded to, so that 
this notorious traffic passed thus into the hands of his order.'^ 


OHAPTEH ly. 


Twel’s Approach— Luther at the Confessional — Anger of 'Tezel— Luther without a Plan— A Jealousy of Orders— 

. Discourse of Luthei— Dream of the Elector. 

Luther, as far as we are informed, first heard of the doings carried 
oh by Tezel at Grimma in the year 1516, at the time when he was 
preparing to undertake his visitation of the churches. Staupitz 'fed 
just then received intelligence, while he was still in the eoiUpany of 
Luther, of there being then present in Yurzen a merchant of indul- 
gences called Tezel, who had excited a wonderful sensation among 
the people. Some of the extravagant words made use of by this 
person were also reported ; and Luther, waxing wroth, exclaimed — 
“ If God will pertnit, I will make a hole in this man’s drum.”+ 

Tezel returned from Berlin, where he had received the most friendly 
reception from the elector Joachim, brother of the farmer-general, and 
came to fix his abode in the city of Juterboch. Meanwhile Staupitz, 
taking advantage of the confidence reposed in him by the elector 
• Frederick, bad often spoken to this prince of the abuses of indul- 
gences, and of the scandalous conduct pursued by their exacters.J 
The rulers of Saxony, enraged at the proceedings of this shameful 
commerce, had interdicted its dealers from entering within the limits 
of their provinces. Tez^ was thus compelled to dwell upon the 
territories' of his patron, tfte archbishop of Magdebourg ; but he came 
as near as possible to the confines of Saxony, Juterboch being only 
four miles distant from Wittemberg. This great beater of phiAs,” 
said Luther, “ has commenced bravely to beat§ t]ae connt:^;^f'^ “^bat 

* S^ckeu(|Dxf, 42. + Lipgke, Reisege^cli, f Luther, p. ^ ' t Instillaos 

^us peotori freqnenbea indnlgentiarum abusua. (Cochlopus, § In German,^ 

it is to thrash, toschen. (Luther, Op. svii.) ^ 
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money begins to jump up and down, and make a noise in tbo strong 
box.” The people hurried off in crowds from Wittemberg to the 
market of indulgences at Juterboch. 

Luther was still, at the date we have reached, filled with respect 
for the church and the pope. I was then,” said ho, “ a monk, a 
I^ipist of the most senseless description, so desperately intoxicated, 
and even drowned in the doctrines of Rome, that I would willingly 
have assisted, if I could, to have killed any one who bad had the 
audacity to refuse, in the slightest degtee, obedience to the pope.* 
r was a real Saul, of whom there are still many alive.” But, at the 
same time, his heart was ready to embrace every principle he ackncw- 
lodged as containing the truth, as well as to reject every idea he 
believed invested with error. “ I was a young doctor, recently eman- 
cipated from the forge, and ardent and rejoicing in the word of the 
J.ord.”t 

Luther was one day seated upon the confessional chair at Wittem- 
berg. Several of the citizens of the town came before him in regular 
routine, and confessed themselves guilty of dire offences — of adultery, 
debauchery, usury, and ill-acquired wealthy such were the subjects 
referred to before the minister of the word by those souls of whose 
condition he was one day bound to render an account. Luther repri- 
mands, corrects, and instructs ; but what was his astonishment when 
he heard those people reply to his admonitions with an assertion that 
they had no wish to abandon their sins ! . . . Awfully amazed, 

the pious monk declared to them th^t since they vvere unwilling to pro- 
mise amendment, he could not grant them absolution. The unhappy 
confessors then call to their recollection their letters of indulgences ; 
they exhibit them to the monk, and claim protection in virtue of 
their authority. But Luther replied that he troubled himself little 
concerning the contents of these pieces of pa])er shewn to him, and 
added — “ Tf you do not turn away from your sins^ you shall all like- 
wise yerish"' Declamations and retorts are made, but the doctor 
remains immoveable ; they must cease from evil, and leam to do well, 
otherwise there can be no absolution granted. “ Take heed to your- 
self,” added. Luther, ‘‘ and do not listen to the clamours made by these 
venders of indulgences. You have better things to mind than the 
purchase of such licenses as they sell to you at the most villainous 
price.”J ^ ^ 

Much alarmed, these inhabitants of Wittemberg returned with speed 
towards Juterboch, and related to Tezel how an Augustin monk had 
held their letters of indulgences in contempt. At the recital of such 
news, the vender became red with rage. He denounces vengeance 
from the pulpit, he uses insulting language, and stoops to em- 
playmept of oatlis ,*§ while, with the purpose of increasing the terror 
of the people, he caused, on several occasions, a fire to be lighted in 
the grand square, and declared that he had received orders from the 


* In prasf.^ Op. Witt. i. Monaclium, et Papistam msanissimum, ita ebriuin, imo 
aubmersum in dogmatibus j^apae, &c, f L. Op, (W.) xxii. 4^ Coapi dissuadere 
popnlis et eos dehortari ne indulgentiarlorum clamoribus aurem prfeberent. . . . • 

^ Wutet, Schilt, und malpdeit graulich a® dem 
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pope to burn all those heretics who dare to offer resistance against 
the authority of his very holy indulgences. 

Such was the circumstance which formed, not the cause, iudeedj 
but the first occasion of the Reformation. A pastor, seeing the 
sheep of his flock wandering in a path wherein they must inevitably 
perish, exerts himself to draw them out of their perilous position. 
r "No thought of leforming either the church or the world had, as yet, 
entered into the cogitations of Luther. He had visited Rome, and 
witnessed the mournful corruption of her manners ; but he was not 
intent on displaying any ardent opposition to the errors of Rome. 
He exposed to light certain abuses under which the whole provinces 
of Christendom groaned,- but he did not meditate upon the reform of 
these abuses. He cherished no intention of becoming a reformer.* 
He had organized no plan for the reforiiiation of the church, but only 
dreamt of accomplishing his own reform. God proposed to carry 
out a reform, and chose Luther for the execution of his work. The 
same remedy which had proved so successful in the cure of his indi- 
vidual misery, the hand of God applied, through him, to the full- 
blown miseries of Christendom. He continued tranquil in the round 
of duties assigned to him. He walked with a single heart wherever 
his Master pointed out the way. He fulfilled meekly in Wittemberg 
his duties of professor, of preacher, and of pastor. He was seated in 
the temple where the members of his church had assembled in order 
to offer him their homage. It is in this position, it is upon such 
ground,’ evil desires to make her first attack upon him, and where 
error comes to expose her own deformity. Attepipts are made to 
obstruct him in the execution of his charge. His conscience knit, as 
it were, to the word of God, opposes such interference. Is it not 
God who calls him ? To resist is therefore a duty ; it is, moreover, 
equally a right. He was constrained to speak. In this manner 
events directed by that God who designed the recovery of Christen- 
dom by means of the son of a master of forges, and thus to make 
the impure doctrine of the church pass through his furnaces, in order 
to purify it, says Mathesius.t 

After the details we have just related, it is, doubtless, unnecessary 
to refute a false in*putation, invented by some of Luther s enemies, 

‘ but not till after he was dead. It has been asserted that a jealousy 
concerning his order, a feeling of regret at seeing a shameful and 
reprobate commerce intrusted to*the care of the Dominicans rather 
than to the Augustins, who had enjoyed the privilege up to that hour, 
had encouraged, the doctor of Wittemberg to attack Tezel and his 
doctrines. 

The well-established fact of this traf&c having been first offered to 
the acceptance of the Franciscans, who were unwilling to engage in 
it, is sufficient refutation of this fable, repeated by many writers who 
merely copied it from each other. Cardinal Pallavicini himself affirms 
that the Augustins never took charge of the affairs in question.^ 
Besides, we have seen the travail of Luther's soul ; and his condi^^ 
does not stand in need of any other explanation. He was constrained 

^ Hsbc initia fuerunt hujus controversise, in qua Lutherus nihil adUuc suspicans 
aut somnians de futura mutatione rituuro. (Melancth. Vita Luth.) + Die ver- , 

seurte Lehr durcli den ofen. gelieii. (P. 10.) Falsum est consuevisse hoc 

munus injunja[i Erhnitanig S. Augustini. CJP, 14.) 
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to confess aloud that doctrine to which he was himself indehtecj. for 
all his happiness. It is the peculiar nature of Christianity that when 
we find in it a sovereign cure for our own wretchedness, wo are ani- 
mated with a desire to coinmunicato the same benefits to others. In 
our own days we ought to abandon these unworthy and puerile expo- 
sitions with reference to the causes of the grand revolution of the 
sixteenth century. A more powerful lever was rc(^uired to raise a 
whole world. The Reformation was not confined within the bosom 
of Luther only : his age was destined to be its cradle. 

Lather, whose obedience to the truth of God and whoso charity 
towards men were equally conspicuous, mounted the pulpit. He 
beforehand strengthened his audience, but with calmness/”' as hd^has 
himself said. His prince had obtained from the pope, in favour of 
the church attached to the castle at Wittomberg, certain particular 
indulgences, Some of the blows he was about to inflict upon the body 
of indulgences granted by the inquisitor might fall upon those issued 
QU behalf of the elector ; but this matters not — he will run the risk 
af courtly disgrace. If he sought to please men, he could not be the 
servant of Christ. 

No one can prove from the Sexuptures that the justice of God 
requires a'i,single penalty or satisfaction from the sinner,” said the 
laithful iniuiste,r of the word to the people of Wittemberg. “ The 
URly these Scriptures impose is a true repentance, a sincere 
conversion, the resolution to bear the cross of Jesus Christ, and to 
apply oneself to good works. It is a great error to suppose that of 
yourself you can give satisfaction for your sins to the justice of God, 
because God constantly pardons sin gratuitously, through inestimable 
grace,” 

‘‘The Christian church, it is true, demands something from the 
sinner ; and, consequently, she can restore the same again. But this 
is all. , . . And, moreover, these indulgences of the church are 

only tolerated on account of slothful and imperfect Christians, who 
do not choose to. exercise themselves with zeal in the performance of 
good works i for these indulgences never excite in any one the desire 
but leave every person in a state of imperfection.'" 
assailing the pretensions upon which indulgences were 
granted — “ It^ould be much better,” continued he, “ to contribute, for 
flhe love of ^ God, towards the construction of the church of St peter 
than for this purppse to make a pufehase of indulgences, , . . 

But, you will say, shall we then never buy any of them ? I have 
already said, and now repeat it, my advice is, that no person should 
purchase these letters. Leave them to the possession of Christianas 
who. are asleep ; but for you, walk in your own way and by y|)ur- 
Wo must turn away the faithful from looking npan indul- 
urge them on to the fulfilling of those works which they 

At last, directing his attention upon his adversaries, Luther con- 
cluded by sayingr^'^tl And should some individuals assert that I ain 
a heretic, (for the truths which I preach are very hurtful to, tlw? 
interests of their strong bo^O I am little affected by tbeir 
po^^oons are infected with sickly and cloudy brains, 
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hare never felt tlie spirit of the Bible, who have never studied the 
doctrine of Christianity, never understood their own teachers, and 
who are rotting enveloped in the torn rags of their vain opinions.* . . 
May God grant unto them and us a right judgment ! . . . . Amen.” 
Having uttered these words, the doctor descended from the pulpit, 
leaving his auditors in astonishment at the boldness of his language. 

This sermon was printed, and made a deep impression upon the 
minds of all who read it. Tezel published an answer to it, and Luther 
made a reply to this attack f but these discussions did not take place 
until the year 1518. 

g,The Peast of All Saints drew near. Some chronicles of the times 
relate here a circumstance which, although of little moment as re- 
gards the history of the period, serves nevertheless to describe the 
character of the age. We allude to a dream of the elector, the main 
subject of which was, no doubt, true, although some circumstances 
may have been added to it by those who have reported the particulars 
thereof, Seckendorf makes mention of the fact.t The fear of having 
it reported by his adversaries that the doctrines of Luther were 
founded upon dreams, has, perhaps, prevented several Christian 
historians from taking notice of this event, remarks tjip respectable 
writer we have named. / ' - 

The elector Frederick of Saxony was at his castle of Schweinitz, 
six leagues distant from Wittemberg, say the chronicles » of the times, 
and, on the 31st of October, finding himself in company with his 
brother, duke John, who was at the time co-regent, and who reigned 
alone after the death of Frederick, as well as with his chancellor, the 
elector said, addressing himself to the duke — 

“ I must, brother, repeat to you the details of a dream which I 
had last night, and of which I should like to know the interpretation. 
This dream is so engraved upon my mind, that I shall never forget it, 
although I were to live a thousand years ; for it three times returned 
upon me, and always with some new circumstances.^' 

Duke John — “ Is it a good or a bad dream V 
The Elector — 1 do not know : God knows.” 

* Duke John — “Do not disturb yourself about it; but have the 
goodness to let m0 know the particulars.” 

The Elector — “ On going to bed yesterday night, weak and weary, 
I fell asleep soon after I had said my prayers, and I rested comfort- 
ably for the space of two hours* and a-half. Having then awoke, I 
experienced till midnight a conflict of all sorts of thoughts. I re- 
• fleeted in what manner I should commemorate the Feast of All Saints, 
I prayed for the poor souls that were in purgatory, and I asked God 
to lead me, my counsellors, and my people, in the ways of truth, 1 
once more went to sleep : and then I dreamt that the omnipotent God 
had sent me a monk who was the true son of the apostle St Paul. All- 
the saints accompanied this monk, in conformity with the command 
of God, in order to bear him witness before me, and to deokre’ihaLt 

he did not conre to hatch some fraud, but that whatever h#l§h%tild 

1 

m iteij Ipphenchen, und zerrissei^en opinieu, viel (L. 

Op. (L.) xvii.’ p. Il’9.) ^ It is also recounted iri Loscher, i. 4u, Ac., in xenzefs 

Anfun* Fortg. der Ref. ; Junker’s Ehrenged, p. 148 ; Lehmann’s Besclir- d. 
Meissn. Erzgesh., &q. ; and in a manuscript of the Archives of Weimar, written 
firoin the dictation of Spalatln. It is in the words of this inanuseript, 
the period of the last juhuee, we have reported this dream. - ‘ 
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do would be according to the will of God. They requested me 
graciously to allow that he should write some words upon the door of 
the church attached to the castle of Wittemberg, which request I 
granted through means of the chancellor. Thereupon the monk 
began to write, and made use of such large letters, that I was able 
from Schweinitz to read what be wrote. The pen he held in his hand 
was so long, that the end of it reached as far as Rome, where it 
pierced the ears of a lion that was sleeping there, and made the triple 
crown to shake upon the head of the pope. All the cardinals and 
princes ran in haste and exerted themselves to keep the crown steady 
in its place. Myself, and you, my brother, were also willing to assi^gt, 
I extended my arms ; . . . . but at that moment I awoke, with my 
arms stretched out in the air, quite alarmed, and much in anger against 
this monk, who knew not better howto manage his pen. I recovered 

myself somewhat It was only a dream, 

“ I had had only half my usual sleep, and I again shut my eyes. 
The dream once more commenced. The lion, constantly disturbed by 
the pen, began to roar with all his force, so that the whole city of 
Rome and all the states of the holy empire were eager to learn 
what had happened. The pope gave orders that this monk should be 
opposed, and addressed himself particularly to me, because it was in 
my dominions he bad taken up his station. I again awoke. I re- 
peated ‘ Notre Pere,* praying God to preserve his Holiness, and I a 
third time turned myself round to sleep. Then I dreamt that all the 
princes of the empire, and ourselves among them, hastened to Rome, 
and endeavoured, one after the other, to break this pen ; but the more 
such efforts were made, the more the pen became inflexible : it sounded 
as if it had been made of iron, and we at last became tired with our 
exertions. I then thought of asking the monk, (for I was, as it were, 
present both in Rome and in Wittemberg,) from whence he brought 
this pen, and how it happened to be so strong. ' This plume,' replied 
he, ^ once belonged to an old goose in Bohemia, one hundred years old * 
I received it from one of my former schoolmasters. As to stretigth, 
it arises from its being impossible to take out of it either the heart or 
th§ Em^Ow, aind I am quite astonished at it myself.’ .... All 
af I heard a wonderful cry ; for from the bng plume of the 
monk a great many other plumes had sprung out. ... I awoke 
again, and daylight had appeared,” 

Duke John — “ Well, my Lord Chancellor, what do you think 
of this? Have we not here a Joseph or a Daniel instructed by 
Godr .... 


The Chancellor — Your Highness is acquainted with the popular 
proverb, that the dreams of young girls, of learned men, and of great 
lords, have generally some hidden meaning ; but the signification of 
this dream shall not be known for some time to come, when the 
matters to which it has a reference shall have happened, for which 
reason do yon- intrust the accomplishment of it to God, and leave 
everything in his hands.” 

Duke John — I think with you, my Lord Chancellor, it is not 
becoming in us to rack our brains in order to discover the significa- 



uaa. There is here a circumstance which may have been added at a 

to make allusion to the words of John Hubs which wc have quoted, 
bok. 
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tion of this dream. God well knows how to direct everything for liis 
own glory.” 

The Elector — “ May our faithful and true God do so ! Neverthe- 
less I shall never forget this dream. I have indeed thought of an 
interpretation of it, . . . but T will keep that to myself. Time 
will perhaps discover whether or not I have rightly guessed.” 

In this manner was passed, according to the manuscript at Weimar, 
the morning^of the 31st of .October in Schweinitz : let us now see 
what occurred in the evening of the same day at Wittemberg, And 
in^our relation we here return to the legitimate course of history, 

.CHAPTER V. 

F(^a8b of All Saints— The Theses— Their Farce— Modemtion—Frovidence— Letter to Albert— 'Carelessness of the 
Bishojis— Dissemination of the Theses oi 

The words of Luther had produced results of insignificant conse- 
quence. Tezel, at his ease, continued his impious commerce and dis- 
courses.* Will Luther succumb to the force of these glaring abuses, 
and will he be silent ? As a pastor, he had fondly exhorted those 
who had recourse to his ministry ; as a preacher, he had loudly pro- 
claimed from the pulpit the message of warning ; but it remains for 
him still to speak as a theologian ; it is no longer sufficient for him to 
address himself to a few souls in the confessional, nor in the temple 
to the assembly of the faithful at Wittemberg, but likewise to all 
those who are, like himself, the teachers of the word of God. And 
his resolution is taken. 

It" is not the church he designs to attack ; it is not the pope he 
resolves to bring to judgment. On the contrary, it is his respect for 
the pope which will no longer permit him to hold his tongue with 
reference to many pretensions, by means of which his Holiness is 
grievously wronged. It is necessary to take part with the pope 
against numbers of audacious men, who dare to join his venerable 
name in connexion with their shameful traffic. Very far from medi- 
tating a revolution that should overturn the pre-eminence of Rome, 
Luther counted upon the pope and the Roman Catholic church as 
allies to aid him in his enterprise against the frauds of impudent 
monks.t 

The Feast of All Saints was a^very important day for the city of 
Wittemberg, and particularly for the church which the elector had 
there erected and filled with a quantity of relics. These eli^ant 
relics were now undergoing their destined arrangement; and, com- 
posed of silver, gold, and precious stones, they were exposed to the 
inspection of an astonished multitude, whose eyes were dazzled with 
the glitter of so much splendour. Whoever should, on that day, 
visit this church, and make their confessions therein, were entitled to 
receive a valuable indulgence. Thus, on this grand anniversary^^e 
pilgrims arrived in crowds within the walls of Wittemberg. ^ 

Luther, now determined in his mind, set out bravely^ on tfi^ 131st 

* Cujps impUs et uefariis conscionibus incitatus Lutherua, studio pietatis ardens, 
edidit propositioues de indulgentiis. (Melaiic. Vita. Lutli.) + Et in iis certus 
mihi videbar, me habi'turum patronum papam, cuius fiducia tuno fortiter nitebar, 
(L. Op Lat. in Prsef.) p 
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of October 1517, towards the same olmrch to which the superstitious 
horde of pilgrims were directing their steps, and there, on the door 
of this temple, he fixed ninety-five theses or propositions against the 
doctrine of indulgences. Neither the elector, nor Stanpitz, nor 
Spalatin, nor any other of his friends, even the most intimate, had 
been advised of this bold action.'* 

Luther, in the temple, declared, in a sort of preface, that ho had 
written these theses with the express desire of exposing the truth to 
the full light of day. He announced his readiness to defend them on 
the morrow, within the university even, and in the face and against 
all opposers. The attention which these propositions attracted was 
great. They wore read, they were committed to memory, and speedily 
the pilgrims, the university, along with the whole inhabitants of the 
town, were in air uproar. 

The following* are a few of the propositions alluded to, written 
with the pen of the monk, and posted on the door of the church at 
Wittemberg : — 

1. “ 'When our Master and Lord, Jesus Christ, said, ^ Repent ye,' 
he wished that the %vhole life of his faithful followers upon earth 
should be a constant and continual repentance. 

2. This saying cannot be attended to or understood in the sacra- 
ment of penitence — ^that is to say, of confession and satisfaction — as it 
is adniinistered by the priest. 

3. Nevertheless, the Lord does not mean to speak here only ^ith 
regard to inward repentance ; the inward repentance is mill and void 
if it does not produce outwardly all sorts of mortifications of the flesh. 

^ 4. Repentance and sorrow — ^that is to say, true penitence — con- 
tinues as long as man is grieved within himself — that is to say, until 
he shall have passed from this life into life eternal. 

5, The pope neither can, nor desires to, remit any other penalty 
than that which he has imposed according to his good pleasure, or in 
cohfofinity Ivith the canons — ^that is to say, the papal bMinamJ^S^. ' 

The pope cannot tbmit atiy cbhdemtiation, biit cah only decla^b 
Ufld dofifirin the remission which Cod himself has made in reference 
thdfetd, unless he should do so in cases that belciig to his own pre- 
rogative. If he does otherwise, the condemnation remains entirely 
the same. 

6. “ The laws of ecclesiastical penance should not be imposed 

except upon the living, and do not regard at all the condition of the 
dbad. ^ 

21. “ The commissioners of indulgences are deceived when they 
Imat, by naeans of the indulgences of the pope, man is delivered 
'mdm M phhishment, and saved. 

'^5. ^ TJ^ Sktne power which the pope has over purgatory through- 
out all the (6Mrch, each bishop has in his own particular diocess and 
each priest in hiS bwn parish. 

27- “ Those persons preach human fallacies who pretend that at 
%e very moment when the money rings in the strong box the Soul 
^^kes its flight out of purgatory. 

disputationis nullus ctiam intimorum amicorum fuerit ^na^uia. 
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28, “ This is certain, namely, that as soon as the money sounds, 
avarice and the love of gain spring up, grow, and multiply. But 
the reliefs and prayers of the church depend alone upon the will and 
good pleasure of God. 

32. ‘‘ Those who imagine themselves sure of their salvation by 
means of indulgences shall go to the devil along with those who have 
thus instructed them. 

35. “ They teach anti-Chdstian doctrines who pretend that, in 
order to deliver a soul from purgatory, or to make purchase of an 
in(Julgenc8, there is neither need of sorrow nor repentance. 

36. “ Every Christian who experiences a true repentance for his 
sins, has an entire remission of the penalty as well as of the fault, 
without requiring in that respect the aid of indulgences. 

37. Every true Christian, de^ or alive, has a share in all the 
benefits of Christ or of the church, through the gift of God, and 
without any letter of indulgence. 

38. “ Nevertheless, the dispensations and pardon of the pope must not 
be despised, because his pardon is a declaration of the pardon of God. 

40. “ Repentance and true sorrow look for and cherish punish- 
ment ; but the mildness of the indulgence relieves frotn puni^hmdnt, 
and engenders a hatred against it, 

42. “ Christians must be taught that the pope neither thinks nCr 
wishes that any comparison should be made between the action of 
purchasing indulgences and any work whatever of mercy. 

43. “ Christians must be taught that he who gives to the poot^ or 
who lends to the needy, does more good than he who purchases a 
letter of indulgence. 

44. For the. work of charity causes charity to increase, and ren- 
ders man more pious ; whilst that an indulgence makes man no 
better, but only more confident in himself, and better sheltered from 
punishment. 

45. “ Christians must be taught that he who sees his neighbour 
in want, and who nevertheless determines to buy an indulgence, does 
not purchase the indulgence of the pope, but brings upon himself the 
anger of God. • 

46. Christians must be taught that, if they are not possessed of 

superfiuous means, they are obliged to preserve for their fathilies 
wherewithal to procure the necdfesaries of life, and must not squander 
their substance in the purchase of indulgences. ^ 

• 47. Christians must be taught that, to purchase ^ii i^tl^llfe 

is a work bf freedom, and not of command. ’ ^ 

48. ‘‘ Christians must he taught that the popb, having niorfe lil^bd 
for prayers made in faith than for money, desirCs thb rethm df prayers 
more than money when he distributes indulgences. 

43. “ Christians must he taught that the indulgence of the 
is go'od if one does not place his confidence therein ; but tbit 
is nothing mbre hurtful, if sudli indulgence causes .the Id^s 6f 

50. “ Christians must be taught that, if the pope weli^ ^^re the 
exaction’s inade by the preachers of indulgence^, fhther 

prefer* to aefe the ndetropolis of St Peter bliriied Md reduced to 
ashes, than to behold that city built at the expdnsd df the skih, tife 
^tnd the bohee b&hi^ sheep. ^ 
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51. Christians must oc taught that the pope, as it is his Jut y, 
should distribute from his own purse money to the poor people whom 
the preachers of indulgences now deprive of their last halfpenny, 
should he be obliged even for this purpose to sell the metropolis of 
St Peter. 

52. To hope to be saved by means of iudulgoiices is a false bopc 
without effect, even although the commissioner of indulgences, and, 
what do I say ? the pope himself, were willing, in order to assure sal- 
vation, to put their souls in pledge. 

53. “ They are enemies of the pope and of Jesus Clirist who, on 
account of the preaching of indulgences, forbid the preaching of*tlie 
word of God. 

55. “ The pope can have no other i<lea than this, that if the an- 
nouncement of the indulgence, which is least, is celobratocl with the 
ringing of a bell, with pomp and ceremony, it is necessary, and for 
much better reason, to honour and celebrate the aiinouncement of the 
gospel, which is greater, with the ringing of a hundred bells, and a 
hundredfold observance of pomps and ceremonies. 

62. “ The true and precious treasure of the clmrcb is the holy gos- 
pel of the glory and grace of God. 

65. “ The treasures of the gospel are nets in which it was wont of 
old to fish in a number of people, rich and at their ease. 

66. But the treasures of indulgence are nets with which at this 
iiour the riches of the people are dragged away. 

67. is the duty of bishops and pastors to receive with all 
resp^ iii4.commissioners of apostolic indulgences. 

v6$ii But it is still more their duty to assure themselves, with their 
l^issm^es and ears, that the said commissioners do not deliver the 
dreams of their own imaginations instead of the orders of the pope. 

71- Let him who speaks against the indulgence of the pope bo 
accursed. 

7,2. But let him who speaks against the imprudent and 
ganfc words of the preachers of indulgences be blessed. 

76. The indulgence of the pope cannot take away the least daily 
sin, as regards the trespass or offence. 

79. “To say that the cross, ornamented with the arms of the pope, 
is equally powerful With the cross of Christ is blasphemy. 

60. “ The bishops, pastors, and divines, who allow such things to 
be spoken in the hearing of the people, ought to render an account of 
their conduct. 

61. “This dishonest preaching, these impudent panegyrics on the 
benefits of indulgences, render it difficult for learned men to defend 
the dignity and honour of the pope against the calumnies of preachers 
and the subtle and harsh questions of the body of the people. 

86. “ Wherefore, say they, does not the pope build the metropolis 
of St Peter with his own money, rather than with that of poor Chris- 
tians, he whose fortune is larger than that of the richest Croesus ? 

92. “ Let us, therefore, strive to be rid of all those preachers who call 
out to the church of Christ — Peace ! Peace ! when there is no peace. 


•94, is necessary to exhort Christians to set themselve^ to fol- 
tbeir head, through the cross, death, and hell, 
it is better they should enter through much tribulation 
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into the kingdom of heaven than aci^uire a carnal security by means 
of the consolations of a false peace.” 

Behold, then, the commencement of the work. The seeds of the 
Reformation were enveloped within the folds of these theses drawn out 
by Luther. The flagrant abuses of indulgences were therein assailed, 
and it was their overthrow which attracted special attention ; but under 
these attacks there was couched, besides, a principle which, although 
less ostentatiously inviting the notice of the multitude, was destined 
one day to destroy the proud edifice of Popery. The gospel doctrine 
of a free and gratuitous remission of sins was for the first time publicly 
professed in these propositions. Now the work of reform must ad- 
vance. In truth, it was evident that whoever should adopt this faith 
in the remission of sins announced by the doctor of Wittemberg, and 
that whoever should experience that repentance, conversion, and sanc- 
tification, of which he urged the necessity, would no longer regard the 
authority of human ordinances, but would escape from the restraints 
and fetters of Rome, and acquire the freedom of the children of God. 
All errors were fated to fall down before the majesty of this truth. 

It was by means of it the light had begun to penetrate the soul of 
Luther ; it was equally by it the light was destined to reach witlm 
the deepest recesses of the church. An imperfect knowledge of this 
truth was what marked the indigence of preceding reformers. Thence 
arose the sterility of their exertions. Luther himself afterwards ac- 
knowledged that, in proclaimii^ justification by faith, he laid the axe 
to the root of the tree. “ It is the doctrine we attack in the follow- 
ers of Popery,*' says he ; “Huss and WickliflTe have only assailed their 
lives : but in assaulting their doctrines we seize the goose by the 
throat. Everything depends upon the word, which the pope has 
taken away from us and has adulterated. I have conquered the pope, 
because my doctrine is conformable with the will of God, while Jiis is 
in unison with the desires of the devil.” 

"We have likewise forgotten in our own day this principal doctrine of 
justification by faith, although in one sense opposed to that of our 
fathers. ‘‘In the times of Luther,” one of our contemporaries? has said, 

“ the remission of sins at least cost a sum of money ; but in our day 
every one administe*rs this remission gratuitously to himself.” These 
two whims resemble each other greatly. There is perhaps more for- 
getfulness of God in our own thgiU in that of the sixteenth century. 
The principle of justification through the grace of God, which 
the church out of such dismal darkness at the period of the 
ation, can alone also renew the generations of the present time, j)Ut 
an end to their doubts and oscillations, destroy the egotism that 
gnaws at their heart, and establish morality and justice among the 
people : in a word, bring back to God that world which has separated 
itself from his care. ‘ . 

But if the theses of Luther were powerful by means of the.f^^, 
of truth therein apparent, they were not less strong on account,^!^^^ 
faith of him who declared himself their defender. He h^ 
ously thrown down the glove in the cause of the word. done 

this deed in the faith and power of the truth. He had felt that in placing 
his staj^upon the promises of God, it was possible to risk something, 
according to the language of the world. “ Let he who wishes to 
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begin s^e good ente-rprise/' said he, in speaking of this bold attack, 
“ undertake it confiding in the goodness of his cause, and not in 
looking for shelter in the help or consolations of men* Nay, more, 
let him neither fear any man, nor yet the whole World. For this 
passage does not speak falsely : It is good to put your trust in the 
Lord. And assuredly not one who puts his trust m thee shall ever be 
confounded. But let him who neither wishes, nor can hazard anything 
in throwing all his care upon God, be well aware of undertaking a 
foolish toil. No doubt Luther, after having fixed his theses on the 
door of the church of All Saints, retreated to his tranquil ceJl, filled 
with that jieace and joy bestowed on those who do a work in the ifktne 
of the Lord and for the love of eternal truth. 

However daring may be the boldness which reigns throughout the 
expressions of these theses, there is still evident therein the stnrit of 
the monk who refuses to admit a single doubt to be entertained agaiust 
the authority of the bench at Rome. But in attacking the doctrine 
of indulgences, Luther was inveigled, without perceiving it, into the 
commission of many errors, whose discovery could not be agreeable 
to the pope, seeing that they must have, sooner or later, put in jeopardy 
his darling supremacy. Luther did not enjoy at present so extended 
a view of the Reformation j but he Was sensible how bold the step 
was which he had just taken, and he, therefore, believed it a duty 
equally to moderate the spirit of audacity and to uphold the respect 
due to the maintenance of the truth. ©He did not, therefor©, present 
his theses but in the character of doubtful propositions, upon which 
he solicited the views of learned men ; and he affixed thereto, in 
oonformity with established custom, a solemn protestation, in which 
he declared that he was not wishful to say or affirm anything which 
was not grounded on the authority of the Holy Scriptures, the fathers 
of the church, and the rights and decrees of the tribunal of Rome. 

Often in the sequel, Luther, at sight of the stupendous and unex- 
pected consequences of this courageous attack, felt aAtonisM^ at 
himself, and could not comprehend how he had dared to make the 
intrepid mmAi, , It was because an invisible and more powerful hand 
iWl hfe own held the governing rein, and directed the herald of the 
tfilh towards a path which was as yet hid from his perceptions, and 
hOfOr© the difficulties of which he would, perhaps, have recoilea, had 
he been aware of them, or had he ^oeen advancing altogether in hk 
own strength. I entered," said he, “ into this dispute without any 
fixed purpose, without anticipating or wishing it ; I was altogether 
taken by surprise. I take God, who searcheth all hearts, to witness 
on this point." 

Luther had become acquainted with the source of these ahnses. A 
small book, ornamented with the arms of the archbishop of Msntz 
and Magdehourg, had been brought to him, containing the rules to be 
observed in the sale of indulgences. It was, then, this young prolate, 
this elegant prince, who had prescribed, or at least sanctioned, the 
practice of all this^ quackery. Luther regarded him still in the 
character of a superior of whom he ought to stand in awe and treat 
With reverence. And not wishing vacantly to heat the <<iir, but 
rather to address himself to those who had the charge of gov4Mihg 
t e church, Luther sent a letter to Albert, in whose strain freedom 
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and humility were nicely blended. This letter was composed the very 
same day on which the theses had been posted upon the door of the 
church, 

“ Pardon me^ very reverend father in Christ, and very illustrious 
prince/' said he, “ if I, who belong to the dregs of men, have with 
temerity presumed to address your sublime greatness. The Lord 
Jesus is my witness that, feeling how insignificant and despicable I 

am, I have a long time postponed this task May your 

Highness nevertheless be pleased to Cast a look upon a grain of dust, 
and^ in conformity with your episcopal meekness, graciously receive 
my request. 

Papal indulgences are being carried about the country here and 
there, in the name of your Grace.* I am not so much desirous of 
accusing the clamours of these preachers, for I have not heard thcnij 
as of reprobating the false ideas of simple and ignorant people^ Who, 
in purchasing indulgences, imagine themselves to he sure of their 
salvation 

“ Great God ! the souls confided to your care, very excellent father, 
are prepared not for life hut for death. The just and severe account 
which shall be demanded of you With reference to these souls grows 

and increases from day to day I cannot longer hold nty 

peace ! No ! man is not saved through the work or the office of his 
bishop, .... The just, even, are with difficulty saved, and the 
road which leads to life is strait. Wherefore, then, do the preachers 
of indulgences, by means of unmeaning fables, fill the minds of the 
people with thoughts of a carnal Security ? 

'^‘'rhe indulgence alone, to believe these preachers, ought to he 

P roclaimed} or ought to be exalted. . . . How is this ? , . . 

s ndt the principal and only duty of the bishops to teach the people 
the gospel and the charity of Jesus Christ? Jesus Christ has ho- 
wdiere prescribed the preaching of indulgences ; but he has wdth 
authority commanded the preaching of the gospel . How horrifying 
then, and how dangerous, must it be for a bishop, if he permit silence 
to be kept upon the subjects of the gospel, and suffer the clamour of 
indulgences alone, and without ceasing, to assail the ears of his people. 

Yery worthy father in God, in the instructions of the commis- 
sioners, which have been published in the name of your Grace, (no 
doubt without your knowledge,) ^t is said that the indulgence is the 
most precious of all treasures, that through means of it man is reed#r 
giled with God, and that to repent iS not necessary fo^ thdS# ^113 
make a purchase of these indulgences. 

“ What can I, and what ought I, then to do, very worthy hfehop attd 
most serene prince ? Ah ! I pray your Highness, through the Lord 
Jesus Christ, to direct towards this affair the eye of paternal tigi^ 
lanoe, to order the immediate and entire suppression of this book, aM 
to command preachers to deliver in the hearing of the people 
kind of discourse. If you do not follow this advice, 
of hearing one day some strange voice arise which wilf 
sayings Of the^e preachers, to the great shame of yomr 
Highn#>ss.*^ 

Luther sent, at same time, to the archbishop' a copy of his theses, 
and invited him in a ^postscript to read them, so that he might be 
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convinced of the little assurance there was to bo attached to the 
doctrine of indulgences. 

Thus the whole desire of Luther was to see the guardians of the 
church roused to a sense of their duty, and active in their exertions 
to stop the evils that were hastening on her desolation. 

Nothing could be more noble or more respectful than this letter of 
a monk to one of the greatest princes of the church and of the empire. 
Never has an epistle been dictated more in the spirit of the precepts 
of Jesus Christ—*^ Render unto Cesar the things that are Cesar*s, 
and unto God the things that are God's.” There is nowhere visible 
in this production the audacity of violent revolutionists, who demise 
dominion and accuse the authorities. It is especially the conscientious 
effusion of a Christian and a priest, who honours all men, but who, 
before all, fears God. Still all the prayers and supplications it con- 
tained were fruitless. The young Albert, pre-occupied in the pursuit 
of his pleasures and ambitious designs, took no notice of an appeal 
thus solemnly prepared. The bishop of Brandenburg, the ordinary 
of Luther, a wise and pious man, to whom a copy of the theses was 
likewise sent, replied that they attacked the power of the church ; 
that Luther would draw down upon himself a weight of duty and 
vexation ; that the thing was beyond his strength ; and that ho strongly 
advised him to remain tranquil. The princes of the church closed 
their ears to the voice of God, which was so clearly audible in tones 
of energy and feeling thus repeated through the agency of his servant 
Luther. They did not wish to comprehend the signs of the times ; 
they were struck with that mournful blindness which has so often 
ensured the ruin of so many sovereign states and nobles. “ They 
both then thought,” said Luther afterwards, that the pope would 
prove much too strong against a miserable mendicant such as I was.” 

But Luther could form a better judgment than the bishops of the 
disastrous effects these indulgences were calculated to have upon the 
manners and life of the people, because he was in constant comipw^ 
cation with them. He saw frequently, and before him, those things 
which were only known to the bishops by means of faithless reports. 
K Jpie bishops neglected his propositions, God di4 not fail in his sup- 
jp6i%. The^Head of the Church, who sits in the heavens, and to 
whom alone all power is given upon earth, had himself prepared the 
ground, and placed the grain in the hand of his servant. He had 
given wings to the seed of the truth, and it was in an instant spread 
over the whole boundaries of his church. 

No person appeared next day at the university with the view ox 
attacking the propositions of Luther. The commerce carried on by 
Tezel was alike too shameful and too abhorrent in the eyes of the 
people, for any one, besides himself or his myrmidons, to dare to 
answer the challenge given by the monk. But these theses were 
destined to make a noise elsewhere than under the arches of an 
academic hall. Scarcely had they been nailed to the door of the 
church attached to the castle of Wittemberg than, in answer to these 
feeble sounds occasioned by the blows of a small hammer, succeeded, 
throughout all Germany, a clamour which reached even to the^middle 
of proud Rome, threatening with sudden ruin the props and gates of 
superb Popery — ^astonishing and alarming herjierpes. and awakenin 
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at the same instant, several millions of men out pf their deep sleep of 
error. 

These theses flashed across the country with the rapidity of light- 
ning. One month had not run its course before they reached the 
Capital of Rome. In the space of fifteen days/* says a contemporary 
historian, they were known over all Germany, and in four weeks 
they were very nearly spread throughout every province in Christen- 
dom, even as if angels themselves had borne their message, and had 
exposed them to the view of the whole world. No one can believe 
the sensation they so promptly created.’* Every one,” says Luther, 

‘‘ cojnplained of these indulgences ; and as all the bishops and teachers 
had maintained silence, while no other person had adventured to 
make fast the little bell, poor Luther become a famous doctor, because, 
however late, as it was said, one had at last appeared who had courage 
to do this deed. But I like not this glory, and the music appears to 
me too high for the words.” 

Parties of the pilgrims who had assembled from all parts of the 
country in Wittemberg to celebrate the Feast of All Saints, carried 
back to their homes, to the place of indulgences, copies of the famous 
theses drawn out by the Augustin monk. They thus contributed to 
the diffusion of these propositions; for every one who saw them, 
read, meditated, and commented upon their contents. They composed 
the theme of discussion in all the convents and universities. All 
pious monks, who had entered within the seclusion of the cloisters in 
order to save their souls, all right-thinking and honest men, rejoiced 
at the appearance of this simple and striking confession of the truth, 
and wished, with all their hearts, that Luther might continue the 
good work he had thus so auspiciously begun. At last one man had 
evinced sufficient courage to enter upon a struggle thus perilous. It 
was a reparation offered to Christendom itself, and the public con- 
science was satisfied with the offering. Piety beheld in these theses 
a blow given to the body of all superstitions. The new theology 
anticipated in them the defeat of scholastic dogmas, and princes and 
magistrates looked upon them as a defence raised up against the 
invasions of ecclesiastical power ; whilst the nation rejoiced to see a 
negative so positively put by this monk to the avidity of the Roman 
chancery. “ When Luther attacked this fable,” said a man worthy, 
indeed, of belief, and one of the principal rivals of the reformer, 
Erasmus, to duke George of Saxfiny, “ the whole world applauded 
the action, and it was in grand harmony.” “ I remark/’ 
a^ain to Cardinal Campaggi, “ that the more one possesses pui^ 
ners and evangelical piety, the less also is one opposed:, to Luther. 
His manner of life is praised even .by those who cannot support his 
faith. The world had grown tired of a doctrine wherein were dis- 
covered so many puerile fables and human ordinances ; and it had a 
thirst after this living water, pure and hidden, which proceeded froih' 
the veins of the evangelists and apostles. The genius of Luther^t^®. 
formed for accomplishing these things, and his zeal must enkind®*^P® 
heart in the prosecution of so lovely an enterprise.” ^ ^ 
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"Wo must follow these propositions into evoiy place wherein they 
gained admission, into the closets of the learned, the cells of the 
monks, and the palaces of princes, in order to form some idea of the 
various but prodigious effects they were the cause of producing in 
Germany, 

Beuchlin became possessed of a copy of these theses, He was 
tired with the hardy conflict he had endured in opposition to^’the 
monks. The strength the new wrestler displayed in the production 
before him reanimated the sinking spirits of the old clmmpion of 
letters, and brought^^back a feeling of joy to his saddened heart, 
“ Thanks be to God,’* cried he, after having read these propositioni^, 

j^ow they hay© found a man who shall give them so much to do that 
they shall be in reality obliged to allow my old age to finish its course 
in peace/* 

The prudent Erasmus was residing in the Netherlands when the 
theses reached his dwelling. ITe rejoiced inwardly to see his secret 
vows for the ample redress of abuses expressed in terms of such com- 
manding energy, and he coriimended the author of these propositions, 
but only exhorted him to proceed with more moderation and prudence. 
At the same time, some one reproaching Luther before him with 
violence, Erasmus said, God has given a surgeon to men who cuts 
also into the flesh, because that without him the disease would have 
become incumble.” And at a later period, when the elector of Saxony 
re( 3 [uested his advice respecting this afiair of Luther, the scholar re- 
plied with a smile — I am not at all astonished that he has occasioned 
such^ a hubbub ; for he has committed two unpardonable faults, which 
consist in having attacked the triple crown of the pope aud th® b®liy 
of the monks/' ,, ’ - 

Dr ^Jak, pr;ipr of the oloistey of Steinbausit^, bad for a consideraWe 
f-iiaiydi^coutiuued tn read the service of mass, but bad never expressed 
person his true reason for this omission. ^One day be beheld 
posted on the walls of the refectory of his convent the theses of 
Imtber i he went up to the spot and read the productions before him, 
of which he had only perused a part, when, unable to retain his 
expression of the joy he experienced, he exclaimed— Oh I Oh J he 
has at last come for whom we have so long time waited, and who will 
shew it to you, you monks ! . . . . Then, reading on," says 

1 iatnesius, and making a play upon the word Wittemberg' — All 
tb^yv^rld, said he, ‘"will come to seek for wisdom at this mountain 
®*Ud th^re find it/ He wrote to the doctor to continue courage-^ 
ousiy this glorious combat, Luther designated him a man full of joy 
and of consolation. 


At this time there was seated upon the ancient and celebrated 
A "Wurzbourg a truly pious man, honest and wise, 

V,M f testimony of his contemporaries, namely, Lowrence de 

1 la. yvhen a gentleman came to apprise him of his inteu^tion to 
consign his^ daughter to the seclusion of the cloister, Give her rather 
a usband, said he. Then he added — ‘‘ Are you in want of money 
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fpy this pui’pose ? I will lend it you.” The emperor and all the 
other German princes entertained a high regard for this person. He 
himself was grieved with the disorders of the church, and especially 
of those of the convents. The theses of Luther arrived at last within 
the precincts of his palace : he read them with great joy, and publicly 
declared that he approved of Luther's work. At a later date he 
wrote to the Elector Frederick — ‘^Do not allow the pious Doctor 
Martin Luther to depart, for he has been wronged.” The elector, 
highly pleased with this testimony, wrote a letter with his own hand 
to the reformer, offering his alliance. 

The Emperor Maximilian,^ predecessor of Charles V., himself 
read with admiration the theses drawn out by the monk of Wit- 
temberg ; he well divined the character of that man, and foresaw that 
this obscure Augustine would he admirably qualified to become an 
excellent ally for Germany in her struggle against Borne. Thus he 
commanded one of his envoys to say to the elector of Saxony — Take 
good care of the monk Luther, because a time may come when we 
shall have need of him." And soon afterwards, when present in 
Diet with Pfeffinger, the friendly counsellor of the elector, “ Ah 
well,” said the emperor, ^^what is your Augustine about now? 
Truly his propositioua are not to he despised ! He will shew fine 
things out of them to the monks.” 

At Borne, and in the Vatican, these theses were not so ill received 
as might have been anticipated. Leo X. looked upon them with 
the eyes of a friend of letters rather than with the scrutiny of the 
pope. The amusement he received in their perusal caused him to 
overlook the severe truths contained in their details; and when 
the master of the sacred palace, who had the care of examining all 
books, Sylvestre Prierias, requested tbe pope to treat Luther as an 
heretic. This brother, Martin Luther,” replied he, “ is a very great 
genius, and all that is against him proceeds from the jealousy of the 
monks,” 

There were few men upon whom the theses of Luther had stronger 
influence than upon the scholar of Annaherg, whom Tezel had so un- 
pitifully driven from his presence. Myconius had betaken bimself to 
the privacy of a convent. On the very night of his arrival within 
the walls of the monastery, he imagined that he beheld in a dream an 
immense field, quite covered with corn, fully ripened in the ear. 

Gut,” said the voice of him* who seemed to be the conductor of 
Myconius, and upon an excuse being framed with reference to 
• ability to do so, this guide had pointed to the person of a reader 
laboured on with inconceivable activity. Follow him, and worths 
he does,” the guide had repeated. Myconius, yearning after holiness 
like Luther, had delivered himself over in the convent to watchings, 
fastings, mortifications, and every species of works invented by the 
device of men. But at last he despaired of ever acquiring tho pur- 
pose of all these efforts. He abandoned study, and no long^y ^^i^y - 
pied himself with any other than manual labour. Anon 
return to his books, and soon again alter his plans, wJiiM W" oUce 
more devoted himself to the accomplishment of certain woife. T^is 
outv^rd activity, however, did not bring peace to his troubled ^ con- 
science. God h^ j^w>keii to liim, and it was not possible for him to 
fall back into his WUter slumbering state. This agonizing condi^on 
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continued for the course of many years. It lias been frequently con*- 
jeotured that the ways of the reformers were pre-eminently smooth, 
and that in rejecting the practices of the church their remained for 
them alone the enjoyment of pleasure and comfort. It was not 
known that these worthy men only reached the truth through en- 
durance of inward struggles a thousand times more painful than those 
stated observances to which sei’vile minds easily accommodate them- 
selves. At last the year 1517 arrives ; the theses of Lutlier were 
published ; they were spread over the whole territories of Christen- 
dom, and likewise reach within the convent wherein resided at the 
time the scholar of Annaberg. He hides himself, along with anotiier 
monk, John Yoit, in a corner of the cloister, in order to read at their 
ease the propositions of the monk of Wittemberg 1 It was, indeed, 
in these propositions Myconius found the truth ho had heard from 
his father ; his eyes were opened ; he now inwardly experienced a 
voice responding to the rumour resounding at the time in every dis- 
trict of the German empire, and a mighty consolation filled his heart. 

“ I distinctly see,’* said he, that Martin Luther is the reaper whom I 
have seen in the dream, and who has taught me to gather in the ears 
of corn.” He forthwith adopted openly the doctrines which Luther 
had proclaimed. The monks were terrified at this undisguised 
avowal of new sentiments; they set themselves in opposition to 
Myconius, and rose in defiance of Luther and his convent. This con- 
vent,” replied Myconius, “ is like the sepulchre of the Lord : a desire 
is cherished to prevent therefrom the resurrection of Christ, but 
such an object shall not be attained.” In short, his superiors, seeing 
that they could not convince the young monk, interdicted him dur- 
ing the space of a year and a half from holding any communication 
whatever outside the convent, forbidding him either to write or to 
receive any letters, and threatening him with perpetual imprisonment. 
Nevertheless the hour of his deliverance also arrived. Appointed at 
an after period pastor at Zwickaw, he was the first who pronounced 
sentence against popery in the churches of Thuringia. ‘‘ Then I was 
able,” said he, to labour with my venerable father Luther in the har- 
vest of the gospel.” Jonas designated him a man who could do as 
he pleased. 

No doubt there were many other souls besides for whom the 
ytheses of Luther became the signal of a new life. They kindled 
^ a fresh light in a vast number of celli^ studies, and palaces. Whilst 
those who had come to seek in the interior of the convents a good 
table, or a life either crowned with sloth or with consequence and r 
honours, says Mathesius, endeavoured to heap injuries upon the name 
of Luther ; the really religious who lived in the exercise of prayei', 
fastings; and mortifications, rendered thanks to God from the in- 
stant they heard the cry of that eagle whose appearance John Huss 
had announbed a hundred years before. The people even who were 
not sufficiently learned in the theological question, hut who onlyunder- 
stood that Luther attacked the practices of indulgence dealers and 
lazy monks, welcomed his enterprise with acclamations of joy. . A 
grand sensation was produced in Germany by means of these bold 
propositions. At same time some of the contemporaries of" the 
reformer readily foresaw the serious consequences they were calculated 
to produce, as well as the numerous obstacles 41167 were certain to 
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encounter. These men loudly proclaimed their fears, and only 
rejoiced with trembling. 

I much fear,’* wrote the worthy canon of Augsburg, Bernard 
Adelman, to his friend Pirckheimer, that this excellent man must 
at last yield to the avarice and power of the partisans of indulgences. 
His representations have had so little effect, that the bishop of 
Augsburg, our primate and metropolitan, has just prescribed, in the 
name of the pope^ a new list of indulgences in favour of St Peter 
at Borne. Let him speedily seek for assistance from the princes ; let 
him take heed of tempting Grod ; for it would be a want of common 
sen^e to forget the imminent danger in which he has placed himself.'* 
Adelman was much rejoiced when the report arose that Henry VIIL 
had called Luther to take shelter in England. “ He shall be able/* 
thought he, “ to teach there in peace the doctrines of the truth.'" 

Thus many were impregnated with the idea that the doctrines of 
the gospel must look for support to the power of ruling princes. They 
did not know this gospel advanced independent of all such power, 
and that, when they were united, the princely authority was often 
seen to entangle and cripple the free progress of the gospel. 

The famous historian, Albert Kranz, was then lying on his death- 
bed within the city of Hamburg, when the theses of Luther were 
presented to him. “ You are in the right, brother Martin,** 
exclaimed the dying man, “ hut you shall not succeed. . . . Poor 
monk, go into your cell and cry, May God have pity upon me.** 

All old priest of Hexter in Westphalia, having received and read 
tliese theses in his parsonage, said in Low Dutch, while he shook his 
head — “Dear brother Martin, if you succeed in overturning this 
purgatory and all these dealers in paper, truly thou art a great 
master !*' Ebsenius, who lived a century later, w^rote the following 
couplet under these words : — 

“ What would now this good clerk say, 

Had he but lived until this day ?” 

Not only did a great number of the friends of Lntlier entertain 
fears regarding the step he had taken, but many of them even testi- 
fied their disapprobation of his measures. 

The bishop of Brandenburg, witnessing the engagement of a (][uarrel 
so momentous within the confines of his diocese, was anxious to choke 
the rising flames. He resolved, however, to conduct his remonstrances 
with calmness. “I find,’* he caused the abbot of Lenin to say t^ 
Luther, “ in the theses upon indulgences, nothing that can be call^? 
contrary to the catholic truth. 1 myself condemn these indiscreet 
proclamations ; but, for the love of peace, and in respect for your 
bishop, cease to write upon this subject.** Luther was confused at 
hearing both an abbot and a bishop of suck consideration addressing 
themselves to him in terms of so much humility. Touched, con- 
strained by the first impulses of his heart, he replied — “ I consent to 
your suggestions. I prefer rather to obey than even to work niiraojef^r 
were it' possible for me to do so.** - ^ 

The elector likewise discovered, with uneasiness, the commence- 
ment of a combat, perfectly legitimate, no doubt, but of which no one 
could foresee the end. No prince was more anxious than Frederick 
to preserve the continuance of public peace. Now, what a great fire 
might not this small spa^rk kindle ? What mighty confusion, what 
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anguish to tlio people, inigiit not this qnaiTel among the monks ci?eat# J 
The elector, tliorelorc, availed himself of several occasions to commu- 
nicate to Luther the sorrow ho experienced concerning this affair. 

In his own order even, and so close to him as the very cells of his 
own convent in AV ittemberg, Luther met with positive disapprovers. 
The prior and sub-prior were both alarmed at the loud threatenings 
uttered by Tezel and his companions. They went together, iiudor 
the influence of such fears, to the cell of Luthor. “ For goodness’ 
sake,” said they to him, do not cover our order with shame ! 
Already the other orders, and especially the Dominicans, leap for 
joy at the thought of not hearing alone the burden of opprobriign,” 
Luther was overcome at the rehearsal of these words ; but, soon 
recovering his equanimity, he replied — Dear fathers, if this thing 
is not done in the name of God, it shall fall : if not, let it take its 
course.” The prior and sub-prior remained silent.^ The thing 
advances even now,” added Luther, after having mentioned ihki faa# 
ture, and if it please God, it shall proceed always better unto the 
end. Amen.” 

Luther had many other attacks to encounter. At Erfurt he was 
accused of violence and pride in the manner with which he condemned 
the opinions of others — a reproach usually offered against those indi- 
viduals who possess the strong convictions imparted by a true know- 
ledge of the word of God. Ho was equally charged with the crimes 
of precipitation and thoughtlessness. They seek from me examples 
of -modesty,” replied Luther, “ and they shew despite to the very 
same virtue in the judgment they have formed of me I . . . . . 

We always behold the mote in the eyes of another, but we do not 

discern the beam wbich is in our own eye The truth 

’ shall not gain more by my modesty than it shall lose by my temerity, 
I desire to know,” continued be, in addressing himself to Lange, 
“ what errors you and your theologians have found in my theses ? 
AVho knows not that one rarely seta before the public a new idea 
without exhibiting the appearance of pride, or without being aoen^d 
of seeking to raise up disputes? Were humility herself desirous of 
Ulttortaking some new project, those who were of a different opinion 
cry out that she is proud. Wherefore t^ere Christ and all 
the body of martyrs put to death I Because they have appeared 
proud despisers of the wisdom of tljpir times, and have advanced new 
opinions, without having beforehand humbly consulted the organs of 
ancient notions. 

“ Let not the wise men of this day, therefore, expect from me ^ 
strong an exhibition of modesty, or rather of hypocrisy, as will 
€«courag 0 me to ask their advice before publishing any matt## my 
dMf calls upon me to establish. That which I do shall not be done 
through, the prudence of men, but by the counsel of God. If the 
. work be from God, who shall stay its progress, if it proceeds not 
from him, who shall advance its purpose ? . ... Not my will, 

nor their s, nor ours be done, but thy will, 0 Holy Father, who art 
in the heavens !” What courage is here displayed ; how much enthu- 
siasm ; how much confidence in God ; and especially what truths 4pus 
not these words contain for the use of all times ? ** 

Nevertheless the reproaches and accusations which assailed Luther 
on every side did not fail to make some inlpression upon his mind. 
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wa-fii deceived in the fulness of his hopes. He had expected to 
behold the heads of the church, and the most distinguished learned 
men of the nation, unite their strength publicly with his on the 
occasion. One word of approbation, pronounced in the first moment 
of excited feelings, was all the best disposed had granted to his 
cause ; while many who had until now highly venerated his character 
were loud in their censures of his conduct. Pie felt himself alone 
in the church, alone, placed in, opposition to Rome, alone in presence 
of that ancient and formidable edifice whose foundations sunk deep 
into the bowels of the earth, and whose walls were raised as high as 
thi clouds, against which he had just hurled the force of an audacious 
blow. He was deeply moved at the recollection of what he had 
done, and much cast down in spirit. Many doubts, which he thought 
he had conquered, returned with greater darkness upon his soul. He 
trembled at the idea of his having opposed to his views the com- 
bined authority of the church ; to escape from the exactments of 
that authority, to challenge that voice to which the people had for 
ages yielded an humble obedience, to put himself in opposition to that 
church which he had been accustomed, from his infancy, to venerate 
as the mother of the faithful, . . he, a mean monk 1 . . . This 

was' an effort beyond the endurance of human nature. No step had 
cost him more than this one. It was equally the step that decided 
the fate of the Reformation. 

No person can better describe than himself the wild feelings that, 
as it were, ran riot in his soul : “ I have begun this affair,” said be, 
“ with mighty fear and trembling. What was I then, myself, a poor, 
miserable, despised brother, more like a phantom than the human 
figure of a man,* what was I that I should set myself in opposition 
to the majesty of the pope, before whom trembled, not only the kings 
of the earth and all the world beside, but even, if I may so igyeai:, 
heaven and hell, constrained to obey the very glances of his eyes ? 

. . . . No one can know what my heart has suffered during the 

course of these two first years, nor in what dejection, I could almost 
say in what despair, I have often been plunged. They can form no 
idea of it ; those prpud spirits who have afterwards attacked the pope 
with swelling boldness, although with all their talents they could have 
done him no evil, had not Jesus Christ already, through means of me, 
his weak and unworthy instrument, inflicted upon him a wound from 
which he could never recover. , . But whilst they were cont^t 

to look on and to leave me single in the perilous breach, I wae ^^lther 

joyous, nor tranquil, nor so sure of the results ; for I ferfew not 
then many things which I now know, thanks be to God. There were, 
it is true, many pious Christians upon whom my propositions had 
fallen with unction, and who strongly espoused my cause ; but I 
could not acknowledge or consider them as organs of the Holy Spirit : 
I turned my regard solely upon the pope, the cardinals, the bishops, 
the theologians, the jurisconsults, the monks, and the priests. . ■ . 
It Was in that direction I expected to witness the influomsg# ol %e 
Spirit. Still, however, after having remained victorious thMUgh the 
Scriptqjres over all opposing arguments, I at last surmounted, by the 


* Miserrimas tunc fritfcersulus, eadaveri similior quam homiui. (L. Op. Lat. i. 
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grace of God, with much agony and toil, and dreadful sufferings, the 
only argument which still stood in my way, namely, ^ that it is neces- 
sary to listen to the church ; for I revered, and from the bottom of 
my heart, the church of the pope as the true church ; and I cherished 
this preference with much more sincerity and veneration than woi*e 
manifested towards the church by those shameful and infamous coi- 
niptors thereof, who, with the purpose of opposing me, now extolled 
so loudly her character. If I had despised the pope, as he is despised 
in their heart by those who lavish on him the praises of their lips, I 
would have trembled lest the earth should have opened at the moment 
and swallowed me up alive, as in the instance of Core and all thSse 
who were in company with him.” 

How strongly do these struggles proclaim the honour of Luther ! 
What sincerity, what uprightness they exhibit before us in the ruling 
passion of his soul 1 and how much more worthy of our regard do^ 
these hard fightings, to which he was subjected from within and from 
without, render him, than if, without such strivings, he had done all 
by the mere force of superior intrepidity. This travail of his soul 
confirms to ns the truth and divinity of his work. It is evident that 
the principle and cause of the Eeformation were drawn from heaven. 
Who dare affirm, after all the evidence we have adduced, that the 
lleformation was an affair of worldly politics ? No, assuredly, it was 
not the effect of the political designs of men, but that of the power of 
God. Had Luther only been excited by the workings of human 
passions, he would have sunk under the pressure of his own fears ; 
and his short-comings and his scruples would have stifled the fire 
which had been kindled in his soul, so that he would have merely 
thrown into the church an evanescent light similar to the achieve- 
ments of many zealous and pious men whose names have reached the 
cognizance of our own times. But we speak of an epoch when the 
set time of God had arrived, and the work cannot be arrested, while 
the emancipation of the church must eq[ually be accomplished. 
had, at least, been destined to prepare for this complete deliverance aiitl 
tliesevast do velopements which are promised to the reign of Jesus Christ. 

also, of this magnificent promise was rep/lized — 2''he young 
of the elect fret themselves and grow tired : the young yeo'ple fall 
down even for want of strength ; hut those who tcait on the Internal 
shall renew their strength ; they slufLl mount on toings like eagles. 
The same divine power which had filled the heart of the doctor of 
Wittemberg, and which had hurried him into the middle of the com- 
bat, very soon restored to him the command of his original resolution. ^ 


CHAPTEE VII. 

A,tUck of Tezti— Beply at Lutbe^Ooed 'Works— Luther and Spalatin— Study of the Scriptures— "Soheurl and 
Luther— Doubts upon the Theses— Luther and his People— A New Dress. 

The reproaches, the timidity, or the silence of his friends, had 
greatly discouraged the heart of Luther, but the attacks of his enemies 
had a very different effect upon his spirits-- — ^a circumstance of very 
common occurrence. Tlie adversaries of the truth, believing that by 
violence they would accomplish their ends, were found to advance the 
TDurposes of God. Tezel took up, although with a weak hand, the 
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glove wliioli bad been thrown on the ground. The sermon of Luther, 
.which had secured from the people an attention similar to that 
bestowed by learned men upon the theses, was the first object of his 
attack. He replied to this discourse, sentence by sentence, after his 
own manner, and then announced his being prepared to refute more 
amply the doctrines of his adversary in certain theses which he would 
maintain in the university of Frankfort on the Oder. “ Then,*' said he, 
in answer to the conclusion of Luther s sermon, “ then every one shall 
be able to acknowledge who is the author of heresy, a heretic, a 
schismatic, or false, rash, and a calumniator. Then it shall be evident 
to all who is possessed of clouded brains, that has never discovered 
the meaning of the Bible, nor read Christian doctrines, nor under- 
stood their own teachers. ... In support of the pi'opositions 1 
mean to advaaice, I am ready to suffer all things, the prison, or the 
rod, or w’ater, or fire.” . . . 

One particular difference in the production of Tezel now referred 
to, is the curious dissimilarity, between the style of his German and 
that of his opponent Luther. It might have been supposed that some 
centuries had elapsed in the intermediate space of their appearance. 
A foreigner, especially, has often difficulty in ascertaining the 
of Tezel's words, while the language used by Luther is almost identical 
with the manner of expression in vogue at the present clay. It is 
only necessary to compare their writing in order to be convinced that 
Luther was the founder of the German language. This is undoubtedly 
one of his smallest merits, but still it is a mark of excellence. 

Luther replied to the attack made upon him without mentioning 
the name of Tezel ; for Tezel had not given the name of his anta- 
gonist. But there was not an individual in Germany who could npt 
have written at the top of these publications those names which^if 
seemed convenient to conceal. Tezel endeavoured ,to confounji ;W 
repentance required by God with the acts of penance imposed by the 
church, with the view of enhancing the price of his indulgences- 
Lutlier exerted his talents to illustrate this point. 

“ In order to avoid many words,” said he in his picturesque language, 
“ I cast to the winds (which besides has more leisure than I have) his 
other sayings, whicFi are no more than flowers of paper or dry leaves, 
and I content myself with examining the foundations of his tower of 
gluttony. 

“ The penitence which the holy father imposes cannot be the 
as that required by Jesus Christ ; because what the holy father, Jm- 
looses he is able to grant dispensation from, and if these two penitences 
were one and the same thing, it would follow that the holy father 
takes away that which Jesus Christ lays on, and that he destroys the 
commandment of God, , . , Ah 1 if it seems good to him, to ill 

use me,” continues Luther, after having quoted some other false inter- 
pptations urged by Tezel, and to call me a heretic, schismatig^ 
caluhimiator, or whatever else he may please, I will not, on 
. account, become his enemy, and I will pray for him as for 
friends. ' . . . But it is impossible to suffer that he should treat 

the Holy Scriptures, our consolation, (Bonians, xv. 4,) in the manner 
a sow would treat a sack of oats.” . . . 

. We must early accustom ourselves to hear Luther at times make 
use of expressions alike too sharp and too familiar for the taste of our 
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own age ; it was the practice of his times, and we generally find 
couched in those words, which in our day shock the conventional 
relish of language, a force and a justness which may well excuse their 
rudeness. Luther thus continues : — 

He who makes purchases of indulgences, again repeat the adver- 
saries, does a better, deed than he who gives alms to a poor man, not 
reduced to a state of extreme want. Now, lot people bring us the 
news of* the profanation offered to our churches and our crosses by 
the Turks, we are able to listen to these details without shuddering 
at their iniquity, because we have among ourselves Turks a hundred 
times more wicked, who profane and annihilate the only true stiuc- 
tuary, namely, the word of God, that sanctifies all things. Let him 
who wishes to follow this precept take good care not to give anything 
to eat to him who is hungry, or not to clothe him that is naked, 
before they expire in his sight, and can consequently have no more 
need of his assistance.'' 

It is of the utmost importance to compare this zeal evinced by 
Luther in favour of good works with the assertions he before made 
respecting the doctrine of justification by faith. For anything else 
that can be said on this question, it is sufficient to add that, whoever 
possesses a small degree of experience or knowledge on tbe subject 
of Christianity has little need of this new proof of a truth of which he 
has himself recognised the evidence. We allude to the fact that the 
more any person is attached to the doctrine of justification by 
faith, the more equally is that person persuaded of the necessity of 
works, and of his obligation to practise them, whilst any laxity 
concerning this doctrine of faith invariably carries along with it a 
proportionate degeneracy in manners. Luther, before him St Paul, 
and after him Howard, are proofs of the first assertion made above. 
All men deficient of faith, with whom the world is filled, are proofs 
of the second assertion. 

Then Luther, touching the injuries attempted by T^zol, 
such railing accusations in this fashion : — “ Wlnln I heard of tn^S 
inV^tives, it appeared to me,” he said, as if I were to listen to the 
df a large ass against mo. I rejoice mijoh in their applica- 
Ifb’if, and I would be very sorry to be esteemed a good Christian by 
snob people.'* . . . We must represent Luther in his true cha- 

racter, with all hia foibles on his head. This propensity to witticisms, 
and to witticisms of a gross nature, was one of his faults. The 
reformer was a great man, and a man of God, without doubt, but he 
was a man, and not an angel, and he was not even a perfect niaif. 
Who has a right to expect at his hands the attributes of perfection ? 

^-‘For the rest,” adds he, in giving his adversary a challeh|l|, 

although for such offences it may not be the custom to burn heretics, 
yon shall find me at Wittemberg, me. Doctor Martin Luther. If 
there is any inquisitor who pretends to chew iron and to make rocks 
fly up in the air, I give him to understand that there is a safe com- 
ing provided for him this length, with open doors^ and certain board 
aud lodging, the whole secured under the gracious care of the praise- 
worthy Prince Frederick, elector of Saxony, who never will gTOTi 
protection to heresy.” ... ^ i 

It is thus seen that courage was not wanting in the spirii of Luther. 
He trusted for support on the word of God, and that is a rock which 
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no tempest can ever cause to shake. But God in his faithfulness 
also vouchsafed him other means of assistance. To the acclamations 
of joy with which the multitude had received the theses of Luther, 
there had speedily succeeded a sullen silence. The hosts of learned 
men had timidly retreated when they had heard the clamour of calumny 
and insult raised by Tezel and many of the Dominicans. The bishops, 
who had previously condemned in ardent language the abuse of indul- 
gences, now that they were openly attacked, did not fail in a spirit of 
contradiction, but too often exemplified, to characterise the present 
assault as inauspicious. The larger number of the friends of the refor- 
mef were struct?: with dismay. Many of them, in fact, had recourse 
to immediate flight. But when the first emotions of terror had sub- 
sided, an opposite sensation laid hold upon the minds of men. The 
monk of Wittemberg, who for some time bad found himself almost 
alone in the middle of the churqh, very soon beheld himself surrounded 
anew by a numerous concourse of friends and approvers. 

There was one companion, however, who, although timid, had con- 
tinued faithful during the revultions of this crisis, and whose friendship 
afforded both consolation and support. This true associate was 
Spalatin. Their correspondence was uninterrupted. “ I gir© thee 
thanks,” Said Luther to his friend, in speaking of some particular 
mark of friendship received at his hands ; but what do I not owe 
you?*' It was on the 11th November 1517, eleven days after the 
theses, and consequently at the moment when the fermentation in the 
public mind was, without doubt, at its height, Luther delighted to pour 
into the heart of his friend the acknowledgments of his grateful 
feelings. It is, moreover, truly interesting to find, in this same letter 
to Spalatin, the high-spirited man, who had just achieved an action so 
full of courage, declaring from whence he had received his abounding 
strength. “We can do nothing of ourselves, but we can do all things 
through the grace of God. All ignorance is invincible as regards 
ourselves ; no ignorance is invincible through the grace of God. The 
more we endeavour in our own strength to arrive at the attainment 
of wisdom, the nearer we approach the substance of folly. And it is 
not true that this invincible ignorance exculpates the sinner ; for other- 
wise there would he no sin in the world/' 

Luther had not sent a copy of his theses either to the prince or to 
any one of his courtiers. It would appear that the royal chaplain 
evinced some astonishment at this apparent neglect. “I was* 
willing,” replied Luther, “ that my theses should reach the bandlF 
f ety illustrious prince, or any of his attendants, before those who 
be said to be addressed therein, had themselves received tbem,^ fot 
fear that they might believe I had only published these propositions 
in compliance with the order of the prince, or to conciliate favour in 
his sight, and in opposition to the interests of the bishop of 
that there are already several individuals imbued with 
uotiont. at present I can swear with perfect freedom 
theses have been published without the knowledge o# 
Frederick.’* . , < s* / , 

If Spalatin, in the manner we have referred to, ebnsoled and 
supported his friend with his influence, Luther on hiS part eagerly 
eeught to satisfy the requests made to him by the unassuming chaplain. 
Among other questiongu haita jaiJiSonage then preferred one, Still 
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often repeated in our own day, namely, “ What is the best manner 
of studying the Holy Scriptures V* 

“ Up to the present hour,” replied Luther, “ you have only ques- 
tioned me, most worthy Spalatin, upon subjects wdthin the power of 
my understanding. But to direct you in the study of the Holy 
Scriptures exceeds iny strength. If, however, you absolutely wish to 
know my method, I will not hide it from you. 

It is very certain that we cannot attain to a knowledge of the 
Scriptures either by the force of study or of understanding. Your 
first duty, therefore, is to begin by prayer. To ask of the Lord that 
he may be pleased to grant you, in his great mercy, the real kii'bw- 
ledge of his word. There is no other interpreter of the word of God 
but the identical author of that word, according as it is said : 27 ie^ 
shall he all taught of Goch Hope nothing from your labours, nothing 
from your intelligence. Place your confidence alone in God and on 
the influence of his Spirit. And believe a man who has experience 
of what he says.” 

Here we behold the manner in which Luther arrived at the 
possession of the truth of which be was the preacher. It was not, 
as some have presumed to say, in yielding himself over to the powers 
of a proud reason ; nor was it, as others afiirm, in submitting himself 
to the control of malevolent passions. The most pure, holy, and sub- 
lime source, even God himself, invoked in deep humility, confidence, 
and prayer, was the sole refuge to which he bad recourse. But there 
are few men in our own age who imitate his example, and hence it 
happens that few are able to comprehend his advice. These words of 
Luther are of themselves, in the conviction of a serious mind, ample 
justification of the great reform. 

Luther likewise found consolation in the friendship of some respect- 
able laymen. Christopher Scheurl, the excellent secretary of the 
imperial city of Nuremberg, conferred on him severalaffecting tokens of 
friendship. It is well known how soothing to the heart of .a 
such testimonies of regard, when he sees himself the object of att^^ 
on pvery side. The secretary of Nuremberg carried his favour beyond 
^^symptoms we have noticed ; for he was anxious to procure for his 
firietod the protection of numerous friends. He therefore recommended 
Luther to dedicate one of his works to a Nurembergian jurisconsult, 
at the time in great celebrity, and whose name was Jerome Ebner. 

You have a high idea of my studies,” Luther with modesty replied, 
“ but I have only the most mean opinion of the same works. Never- 
theless I have felt anxious to comply with your desires. I have macb 
search ; . . . but in all my stock, which I have never found so 

mean, nothing has met my eye which appears to me at all worthy of 
being dedicated to so great a man by one so insignificant as I am/’ 
Amazing proof of humility. It is Luther who uses these words, and 
it is with reference to Doctor Ebner j whose name is quite unknown to 
us, he thus draws a comparison between himself. Posterity has not 
confirmed the judgment pronounced in the above sentence. 

^ Luther, who had adopted no means for spreading abroad copies of 
his theses, had not sent one to Scheurl more than to the elector or his 
courtiers. The secretary of Nuremberg expressed his astomshmiint 
at this want of courtesy. My purpose/' replied Luther, “ did not 
recognise the necessity of giving my theses so much publicity. I 
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wished merely to confer on the subject of their contents with certain 
persons among whom I lire or near to whom I reside. If they were 
condemned by such individuals, I meant to destroy them. If they 
were approved of, I entertained the intention of publishing them. 
But now they are printed, reprinted, and spread abroad far beyond all 
my expectations ; in so much, that I repent having composed the 
production in question, not because I fear lest the truth should reach 
the knowledge of the people — ^that is, indeed, what I anxiously desire— 
but because this is not the right manner to instruct the people in the 
truth. There are questions in these propositions which are still doubt- 
ful ^ myself ; and had I imagined that my theses were destined to 
cre^e such a lively sensation, there are some things I would have 
omitted, and others I would have aflSrmed with a more perfect assur- 
ance.” Luther afterwards thought otherwise. ' Far from being alarmed 
at having said too much, he declared that he ought to have said 
great deal more. Still the apprehensions manifested by Luther to 
Scheurl did honour to his sincerity. These doubts evidently shew the 
absence of all preconcerted plans, as well as of all party spirit, and 
that the writer of these theses had not yielded to any other feeling 
save an earnest inquiry after the truth. When he had fully discovered 
the truth, he altered the form of his expressions. “You shall observe 
in my first writings,” said he, many years later, “ that I have very 
humblyceded to the pope many things, and even manyimportant things, 
which now I regard and detest as abominable and blasphemous.” 

Scheurl, was not the only layman of consideration who, at this 
time, bestowed on Luther the proofs of their abiding friendship. The 
celebrated painter, Albert Durer, sent him a present, most probably 
consisting of one of his own pictures, and the doctor took occasion to 
express his grateful sense of this kindness. 

Thus Luther proved in his own experience, at that time, the truth 
of this saying of Divine wisdom : TAe intimate friend loves at all times^ 
and^ nice a brother, is born for the day of adversity. But Luther like- 
wise remembered the condition of others. He pleaded on behalf of 
all his people. The elector had just finished the exactment of some 
new impost, and it was reported that he was about to levy another 
additional tax, probably in accordance with the advice of Pfeffinger, 
the counsellor of the prince, against which charge Luther had often 
thrown out satirical observations. Indeed the doctor at last boldly 
opposed the measure. “ May yowr Highness be pleased not to despise 
the prayer of a poor mendicant. I beg of you, in the name of 
not to enforce any new tax. My heart is broken, as well as ^ 
i&any who are much devoted to your interest, at the contemplation of 
the injury inflicted, by means of the last impost, upon the fair renown 
and happy popularity enjoyed by your Highness. It is true that God 
has endowed you with superior reason, whereby you may be able to 
discern more accurately than me, or, without doubt, than all your other 
silbjeets, the proper tendency of these aflairs. But perhaps it is.^t# 
will of God that in this instance an inferior reason may be peruii^^* 
to enlighten a stronger judgment, so that no one person should 
wholly in himself, but solely in God our Lord, who, we earnestly 
entreat^may be pleased to preserve your body in health atd your soul 
for the blessing of eternal life. Amen. It is thus the gospel, which 
Commands honour to be shewn to kings, likewise pleads the cause of 

14 
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the people. Luther discoursed to the nation upon her duties ; and he 
called upon the prince to remember the rights that belonged to the 
nation. The voice of a Christian so well instructed, making itself 
heard in the closet of a sovereign^ might 'vvoll supply the counsel 
received from a whole assembly of legislators. 

In this same letter, wherein Luther addresses a strict lesson to the 
elector, ho does not fear to make, at same time, a request, or rather 
to recall to the mind of the prince the subject of a former promise, 
namely, that of providing the doctor with a new dress. This free- 
dom in the correspondence of Luther, at a moment when he might 
have dreaded the imputation of offering offensive language to Frede- 
rick, reflects equal honour upon the character of the prince anti of 
the reformer. But if it is Pfeffinger who has the charge of this 
business,” added he, “ let him give it me in reality, and not in the 
protestations of friendship ; for to weave with good words merely, 
as he is Well able to do, never has the effect of producing a good piece 
of cloth/* Jjuther thought that, on account Of the faithful advice he 
had given his prince, he had well deserved his new court suit. 
However this may be, two years after the date we speak of, he had 
not received the dress in question, and he again repeated the same 
petition. This circumstance seems to indicate that Frederick was 
not so much as has been represented at the disposal of Luther, 


CHAPTER YIII. 

BUpUte ftli rriinkfovi:—* rhelei of TezQl— Threateninss — OpposUion of Snipstrow— Theses of IiUtheif Burned-^The 
honlM — Feaoe of Xuther — Thtsea of lezel Burned— Trouble of Luther— Yuifi of the Bishop, 

In this manner the minds of men had by degrees cast off the effects 
of their first alarm. Luther himself was disposed to declare that his 
words did not bear the signification attributed to them. Newer 
eventi^ might Lave been suificient to turn the course of general 
attention into another channel, and this blow, aimed at the Roman 
doctrines, might have exhausted, like many others, its whole 
in the aiii Sut the partisans of Rome prevented the consummation 
* oChitifA proSpectSi They mahagCd to heap coals on the fire instead 
its flame. 

and the Dominicans answered furiously to the attack which 
had been made against their order. Burning with an ardent desire 
to ©rush beneath them the audacicus monk who had just dared to 
stigmatize their traffic^ and to conciliate the favour of the Roman 
pontiff, they raised a cry of vengeance ; they argued that, to make 
an attack upon tbe indulgences ordained by the pope was to arraigh 
the pope himself, and they summoned to the rescue the Whole bod^ 
of tnonks and theologians attached to their school. In truths Tezel 
f^lt toured that an adversary of Luther's powers was too strong for 
liiili to mOet in single combat. Completely disconcerted by the 
assault of thii doctor^ but especially filled with rage# Tezel quitted the 
neighbourhood of Wittemherg, and fixed his quarters in Frankfort 
upon the Oderj where he arrived in the month of November ISlTi 
The university erected in this toWn was of a similarly recent date 
with the college of lYittemberg, hut the former had been foi^ided by 
the opposite party. Conrad Wimpina, a man of much elbqu^lim:^4 
the foriaor rival of Pollieh of Mellerstadt ^ well as one Of the meet 
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distinguMed theologians of the day, was a professor in the establish- 
ment at Frankfort. Wimpina regarded with sentiments of envy alike 
the doctor and the university of Wittemberg. Their reputation had 
eclipsed that of their rival, Tezel had requested Wimpina to prepare 
answers to the theses of Luther, and two series of anti-theses were 
consequently produced, having for their design to defend, the first, 
the doctrine of indulgences, and the second, the authority of the pope. 

On the 20th January 1518, this dispute took place, for whidi so 
much preparation had been made beforehand, and so much noise 
raised in proclaiming its approach, and upon which Tezel had reared 
a liTagnificent structure of future hopes. He had himself sounded the 
muster-call ; and monks obeyed the command from all the cloisters 
in the neighbourhood, so that more than three hundred of their ntini- 
bers assembled within the university of Frankfort. Tezel read orer 
in detail his theses. In them there was found even the folio whig 
declaration : — “ That whoever says that the Soul does not take its flight 
out of purgatory as soon as the money sounds in the bottom of the 
strong-box is in error.''* 

But, above all, he propounded propositions in conformity with 
whose terms the pope appeared in reality dotcn lihe 'Go(i, m ^ 
temple of God, according to the language of the apostle. It 
venient for this impudent dealer to take shelter, with all his irregu- 
larities and offences, under the mantle of the pope. 

Look only to the substance of what he declared himself ready 
to defend in the presence of the numerous assembly with which he 
was surrounded. 

3. Christians must be taught that the pope, in virtue of hie 
grandeur and power, is above all in the church universal and kt 
councils, and all his ordinances must be obeyed with perfect 

4. “ Christians must be taught that the pope alone. has k right# 
decide in matters of Christian faith ; that alone he has the powefc^ 
and that no person has it excepting him, of explaining according to Ms 
own interpretation the sense of the Holy Scriptures, and of approving 
or condemning all the words or deeds of others. 

5. “ Christians npist be taught that the judgment of the pope in 
things pertaining to the Christian faith, and which are necessary 
the salvation of mankind, can never err. 

6. “ Christians must be taught«that more support and trust miwt 
be placed, in things respecting the faith, in the opinion of the 

the Vay manifested by his judgments, than Upon the cpinicn 
lien, in the Way they may obtain their opinions ficom the 
8. “ Christians must be taught that tho^ who bril% 
the honour and dignity of the pope, render themi^VeS' guilty ef 
crime of high treason, and merit imprecation. .i 

* 17. “ Christians must be taught that there are many thiil’^ 

r^ards as certain article! of Universal truth, althoU^hlSil^ 
thfhge tre neither to bo found iU the CUUeh Of the Bible 
Works of thetneient teachers. ' - • 

44.^ Chri^ian! niust be taught that they mUsi regard 4i 
hereticS^thbei Who declare, either by their wbrde, aeii6ii^, §r 
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their writings, that they would not retract their heretical propositions, 
although excommunications upon excommunications were poured 
down upon them, like the falling down of rain or hailstones. 

48. “ Christiana must be taught that those who uphold the errors 
of heretics, and who prevent by their authority such persons from 
being taken before the judge who has the right to examine them, are 
excommunicated ; that if, in the space of a year, they do not abstain 
from such practices, they shall be declared infamous, and severely 
punished with many chastisements, according to the regulations of law 
and for the terror of all men. ’ 

50. “ Christians must be taught that those who scribble ovd> so 
many books and so much paper, who preach or dispute publicly and 
wickedly concerning oral confession, or the satisfaction of works, or 
the rich and grand indulgences of the bishop of Rome, or of his power; 
that those who take part with such as preach or write these things, 
OP who take pleasure in their writings, and who distribute their wo:is 
among the people and throughout the world ; that those, in short, 
who speak of those things in secret, in a contemptible manner, and 
without respect, ought all to stand in awe of incurring the penalties 
we have already named, and of precipitating themselves, and others 
with them, at the last day, into eternal condemnation, and even here 
below into great disgrace ; for every beast that touches the mountain 
shall be stoned to death.” 


It will thus be seen that Tezel did not turn his attacks solely upon 
the person of Luther. In the composition of the forty-eighth theses he 
probably had^in view the elector of Saxony. These propositions, on the 
whole, display much of the spirit of the Dominican. To threaten all 
who contradict them with cruel punishments, was an argument of the 
inquisitor, against which there could no longer be any means of mak- 
ing a reply.^ The three hundred monks summoned together by Tezel 
stared at him with amazement while he spoke, and admired every 
word that fell from his mouth. The theologians belonging to the 
university were either exceedingly alarmed at the risk of becoimrig 
^ttors of heresy, or were too much attached to the principles of 
jSfImpina, to offer any honest objections against tjie substance of these 
a^niahing theses just now read in their hearing. 

The whole affair, then, about which so much clamour had been 
raised, appeared to have been no more than a pretended conflict ; but 
among the crowd of students who assisted at the dispute, there was 
a young man, nearly^ twenty years of age, whose name was John 
Knipstrow. This youth had read over the theses drawn out Isy 
Luther, and had lound them to agree with the doctrines of the 
^pptures. Indignant at beholding the truth thus trodden publicly 
m^er foot without the intervention of any one to rescue it from such 
degradation, the said youth elevated his voice, and, to the great 
astonishment of the whole assembly, began an attack upon the pro- 
positions of the presumptuous Tezel. The poor Dominican, who had 
made no provision for the rejoinder thus called from him, was sorely 
troubled at this appearance of opposition. After a few efforts to 
meet the replies of his antagonist, he gave up the debate, and left 
the controversy to be followed up by Wimpina. The said foofessor 
fltro^ with more vigour to refute the arguments of their oppbiiSBnt ; 
out Knipstrow pressed him so closely with questions, that, in order to 
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bring a dispute so discordant with bis vie'ws to a close, Wimpina, who 
presided, declared the discussion at an end, and passed on witliout 
farther ceremony to the promotion of Tezel to the rank of doctor, as 
a reward due to his exertions in this glorious combat. Wimpina, 
with the purpose of getting rid of the youthful orator we have noticed, 
ordered him to be transferred to the convent of Pyritz in Pomei-auia, 
with strict injunctions to have him closely guarded. But this rising 
light was only transported from the banks of the Oder to shine after- 
wards with greater lustre in the provinces of Pomerania. God, when 
it is agreeable to his pleasure, employs scholars to confound the 
wisdom of their teachers. 

Tezel, anxious to recover the ground he had lost, had recourse to 
the ultima ratio of Borne and of the inquisitors — ^we allude to the 
arbitration of the fire. He caused a pidpit and scaffold to be erected 
in one of the thoroughfares of one of the suburbs attached to Frank- 
fort. lie proceeded towards the spot in solemn procession, accom- 
panied with his insignia of inquisitor of the faith. Pie gave vent to 
the furious sentiments of his heart from the elevation of the pulpit. 
He threatened with a voice of thunder, and cried in accents equally 
loud, that the heretic Luther ought to be put to death in the fire. 
Then, placing the propositions and the sermon of the doctor upon the 
scaffold, he set fire to them. He was better acquainted with the per- 
formance of such a deed than to argue in defence of his theses. On 
this occasion he encountered no opposition ; his victory was here 
complete. The shameless Dominican re-entered in triumph the 
streets of Frankfort. When the strongest parties are conquered, they 
have recourse to certain public demonstrations which are calculated 
to afford partial consolation under their convictions of dishonour. 

The second theses of Tezel were destined to form an important era 
in the history of the Keformation. They, as it were, misplaced the 
scene of dispute, and transported the controversy from the markets 
of indulgences into the halls of the Vatican, and turned its rancour ^ 
from Tezel upon the pope. In place of the contemptible broker 
whom Luther had disposed of according to his will, they exposed to 
view the sacred person of the head of the church. Luther was struck 
with amazement. It is probable that at a later period he might him- 
self have made a similar assault ; but his enemies had spared him the 
toil of such an exploit. From this moment the dispute was not 
merely directed against the abuseS of a nefarious commerce, but w^ 
pointed towards the condition of Borne : and the blow 'whicK.^' 
courageous hand had aimed at the establishment of Tnzel, was fdhu® 
sufficient to shake to its basis the throne of the pontiff king. 

The theses of Tezel, indeed, were converted into the signkl of action 
on the part of the forces of Borne. A hue-and-cry was raised in 
opposition to Luther amongst the monks, who were grievously chaffed 
in their temper at beholding the revival of an adversary yet more for- 
midable to their interests than the invasions attempted by e|| ^g . 
Erasmus or Beuchlin . The name of Luther resounded from eyeiw^j^^^ 
occupied by a brother of the order of Dominicans. They 
themselves to the passions of the people ; they denominated the 
couragetus doctor a madman, a seducer, and one possessed of a devil. 
His doctrines were equally condemned as heretical in the most horrible 
sense. ‘‘Wait only for the space of fifteen days, or four weeks at the. 
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most," said they, “ and this egregious heretic shall he burned." Had the 
question rested only with the Dominicans, the fate of Huss and Jerome 
would hare very soon overtaken the Saxon doctor ; but God watched 
over his path. His life was destined to accomplish the designs of 
which the ashes of Huss wore doomed to compose the first process; 
for every one is made subservient to the purposes of God, one by being 
continued in life, another by being hurried into the jaws of death. 
Many already declared that the university of Wittemberg was entirely 
corrupted with heresy, and pronounced its condition infamous. “ Let 
us pursue this villain and all his accomplices," continued they. In 
many places these empassionod appeals were successful in aggra’vsating 
the rage of the people. Those who adopted the opinions of the reformer 
were signalized as objects of public attention, and wherever the monks 
commanded a majority, the friends of the gospel experienced the effects 
of their hatred. Thus, with reference to the Reformation, was fulfilled 
the meaning of thig prophecy of our Saviour — They will revile they 

mil persaeuU you^ and wifi speah falsely against you^for my sahe^ all 
Mnds of evil. This retribution of the world has never at any time 
been spared the decided disciples of the gospel. 

"When Luther became acquainted with the theses of Tezel, and of 
the general attack of which they were made the signal, his courage 
was enlarged. He perceived the necessity of boldly confronting the 
description of opponents now roused into hostile array against him, 
and his intrepid soul resolved, without hesitation, to take the field. 
But, at*the same time, the weakness of his adversaries discovered the 
superiority of his own strength, and made him feel the reality of his 
present condition. 

He did not, however, allow himself to be carried away by these 
emotions of pride so natural to the heart of man. I have more 
trouble," he writes at this time to Spalatin, in curbing my propensity 
to despise my adversaries, and thus sinning against the will pf J^sus 
Christ, than I should have in overcoming their opposition. ^ ^|i€iy are 
so ignorant alike of things human and divine, that there is 
even in the^ countenancing of such a combat. And, nevertheless, it 
is ihi» very ignorance which imparts to them their inconceivable anda- 
provides them with their faces of brass."^ But the main sup- 
poil of Luther's heart, amidst the outrage of this universal babbling, 
was the firm persuasion that his own cause was identical with that of 
the truth. Do not be astonished,'^ he writes to Spalatin, at the com- 
mencement of the year 1518, “ at the heavy insults I receive. I expect 
these injuries with joy. If I were not thus the object of malediction®, 
we could never so firmly believe that the cause which I have under- 
taken is that of God himself. Christ has been set forth as a proof 
ll^contradictionmustbe met with. I know," says he, moreover, ^‘that 
ilfe^Wdtd *of God has been, from the beginning of the world, of such a 
niturei that whoever has a wish to spread it abroad in the world must 
he content, like the apostles, to forsake all things, and to expect 
death. Had it not so happened, this could not have been the word 
of Jesus Christ !" Such peace in the very heat of agitation is ^ thing 
unknown to the heroes of this world. We see many men whu^ 
placed at the head of the government, or of a political pai^l^i^hk 
down under the burthen of their labours and their cgiiresF#’''^The 
Christian, usually acquires, during the continuance of the struggle, 
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new courage and strength. And this peculiar priyilege is derived 
from the knowledge of a mysterious source of courage unrevealed to 
the eyes of him who has not regarded the truths of the gospel. 

One thing, however, did at times discompose the mind of Luther, 
namely, the disagreements which his courageous opposition might be 
the cause of producing. He was well aware that one word was suf- 
ficient to set the whole world in an uproar. He figured to himself 
the strife of one prince against another, or it might be of a people 
against the inhabitants of a neighbouring province. His German 
heart was saddened at the thought ; at it his Christian charity was 
dialhayed. He was desirous to encourage peace. Still he was bound 
to speak, Such was the pleasure of the Lord. “ I tremble,,'^ said he, 

I shudder Uit the thought of my ever becoming a cause ©f diseerd 
between many princes so highly esteemed.’'* 

He still preserved silence with respect to the propositions of Te^el 
which referred to the pope. Had he been carried away by passion, 
he would, no doubt, have immediately attacked with violence that 
wonderful doctrine under whose shelter his adversary sought to screeu 
himself from danger. But he makes no attempt upon this strfinge 
position. There is, in this expectation, in this reserve and si%i^ee, 
something peculiarly grave and solemn, which plainly discovers the 
spirit with which he was animated. He waited, but not in conse- 
quence of weakness ; for the delay but served to render the impending 
blow the more severe. 

Tezel, after bis auto-da-fe (act of faith) at Frankfort on the Oder, 
had used every means to expedite the distribution of his theses through- 
out the provinces of Saxony. They would there, he thought, form an 
antidote to the theses drawn out by Luther. A partisan arrived in 
Wittemberg, from Halle, entrusted with the diffusion of the in<juisi- 
tor’s propositions. The students of the university, still q^uite indfg^ 
nant at the conduct of Tezel, at the time he had burned the thesqs of 
their master, had scarcely heard of the arrival of this new messenger, 
before they began to search out his dwelling, to seize hold upon his 
person, and to throw him into a state of great alarm. How dared 
you to bring such productions into this town ?” said they. Some one 
took from the messenger a portion of the work he had under his care, 
while the remainder was laid hold on by others, so that the complete 
stock of theses, which amounted^ to eight hundred copies, was taken 
possession of. Then, without the knowledge of the elector, or 
senate, or of the rector, or of Luther, or any of the professoi^^^^^' 
posted the following advertisement upon the gates of the nnlv^tsii^ 

Let he who has a wish to assist in the confiagration and Interment 
of Tezel's theses attend at two o’clock in the market-place " 

The students repaired in crowds at the appointed hour to the place 
of rendezvous, and there committed to the flames the propositions df 
%]be>®0minican, amidst the clamour of vociferous acclamations. ‘ 
copy of the work escaped the conflagration : and Luther 
sent it to his friend Lange in Erfurt, These young folJow^^i^W- 
rous hut imprudent, followed the precept of olden timcS7^^* AW?bye for 
an eye^and a tooth foi: a tooth”— but not the comnianci l^f^^esus Christ. 

* Inter tgintcts prlncmes ^saldU origo ease valde liorteo et timeo, _(L. Ep. i. 
p. 93.) t H 06 C inaqlq 'fenplpe, s^natu, ^ectore, deniqne omnibus nobis. (Ibiw 
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Still, when the doctors and professors in Frankfort had exhibited an 
example of the same description, can it be wondered at that the young 
students of Wittemberg should follow the precedents referred to ? 
The news of this academical execution was readily spread over the 
whole extent of Germany, and was much talked about. Luther, 
however, suffered much distress on account of this peculiar trans- 
action. 

“I am astonished,* wrote he to his former master, Jodocus, at 
Erfurt, “ that you should believe it was me who had caused the theses 
of Tezel to be burned. Do you think, then, that I have so far lost 
the use of my reason ? But what could I do in the matter ? When 
it was proposed to me, every one believed everything. Could I have 
chained the tongues of the whole world? Yery well. Let them 
say, let them hear, let them see, and let them pretend what they will, 
I will do as much as the Lord gives me strength to perform, and, God 
assisting, I shall never fear any one thing.’* “What may be the 
conse(juences of this step,” said he to Lange, “ I do not know, unless 
it be that the danger in which I find myself now placed may become 
much greater.” The deed done, however, demonstrated how warmly 
the hearts of the young men of the day were engaged in the cause so 
boldly defended by Luther. This was a symptom of deep importance ; 
for any movement which is encouraged by the youth of a country is, 
necessarily, well received throughout the districts of an entire nation. 

The theses of Tezel and Wirapina, although little respected, pro- 
duced a certain effect. They aggravated the dispute, and widened 
the rent made in the mantle of the church, as well as becoming 
mingled in the questions of many quarrels of special interest. In 
this manner the heads of the church began to take a closer inspection 
of their contents, and to make stronger protestations against the 
principles of the reformer. “ I do not really understand,” said the 
bishop of Brandenburg, in whom Luther places his confidence, “ that 
he should thus dare to aim a blow at the power of the bishops.” 
4.pprehending this new circumstance might render necessary some 
new measures, this bishop went in person to Wittemberg ; but he 
Luther . animated with that inward joy which is conferred 
6n uibse who have a conscience void of offence, and determined not 
^ to give up the combat. The bishop perceived that the Augustin monk 
shewed obedience to a power superior to his own, and returned in a 
state of much displeasure to Bi’andenburg. One day, during the 
winter of the year J518, while this bishop was sitting in front of the 
fire in his room, he said, addressing himself to the individual in hi^ 
presence — “ I do not desire to lay my head down in peace until I 
shall have thrown Martin into the fire, in like manner as I now ca^ 
this piece of wood thereon and he threw into the grate a small 
brand he held in his hand. The revolution of the sixteenth century 
was not doomed to be accomplished by the heads of the church more 
than was the change effected in the first century destined to be the 
work of the Sanhedrim or the synagogue. The heads of the clergy 
were opposed, in the sixteenth century, to Luther, to the Reformation, 
and to its ministers, in the same manner as they had shewn then®^- 
selves opposed to Jesus Christ, to the gospel, and to its apWles 
and as they have too often demtinatrated themselves, in all ages of the 
world, opposed to the truth. “ The bishops,” said Luther, in speaking 
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of tlie visit made by the prelate of Brandenburg, “ begin ^ observe 
that they should have done what I am doing, and they ar^i^amed 
of their own conduct. They call me proud and audacious^BiM^VI:, 
deny that I may be so. But they are not of the description o?^^' 
who know what God is, or what we are ourselves.*' 


CHAPTER IX. 

Prlerio — SjstDm of Home — The Dlnlogue — Sjatem of the Hefonn — BepI; to Frierio — The Word — The Pope and 
the Church— Hochitraten — The Monks— Luther Beplies — Eok— The School— The Obeliaks — Sentiments of 
Xulker— The Aateriaka— Buptare. 


A resistance more serious than that originated by Tezel had already 
displayed itself in opposition to the work of Luther. Rome had 
answered the challenge. A confutation of the charge had been sent 
from within the walls of the sacred palace. It was not, however, 
Leo X. who had advised this attention to theological subjects. “ A 
quarrel among the monks !” said he one day. “ The best plan is not *to 
intermeddle therewith.” And on another occasion he spoke thus — 
‘‘ It is some drunken German who has written these theses ; when the 
wine has left his brains he will speak otherwise." A Dominic^ 
resident in Rome, Sylvester Mazolini de Prierio, master of the sacred 
palace, exercised, at this time, the duties of censor, and. was, in virtue 
of this office, the first who, in Italy, became acquainted with the 
theses drawn out by the Saxon monk. 

A Roman censor and the theses written by Luther! How strange 
the contrast ! The freedom of the word, the liberty of examination, 
and the freedom of the faith, were brought, in the city of Rome, to 
jostle against that power which pretended to hold in its own grasp 
the monopoly of understanding,, and to open or shut, at its pleasure, 
the public- mouth of all Christendom. The struggle of Christian 
liberty, which constitutes the children of God, with that pontifical 
despotism which produces the slaves of Rome, is, as it were, symbol- 
ized, from the beginning of the Reformation, in the rencounter 
between Luther and Prierio. 


The Roman censor, prior-general of the Dominicans, and whose 
province it was to decide upon what subjects the inhabitants of 
Christendom ought either to speak or to remain silent, as well as what 
matters they should be made acquainted with or continue ignorant of^ 
hastened to construct a suitable reply. He, therefore, pubWli^^^^ 
book which he dedicated to Leo X., and in which he 
Contempt of the German monk. Declaring himself, with srf 
of Roman assurance, curious to be informed for certain whethertliis 


said Martin was possessed of an iron nose or a brass head which no 
one could break.” Then, under the form of a dialogue, he attacks 
the theses composed by Luther, employing alternately the terms of 
i^ockery, insult, and threatenings. - 

This conflict between the Augustin of Wittemberg and the*'^^^^ 
nican 6f Rome referred to the very question which consttfiiSg^'ffie 
principle, of the Reformation, namely, Which is, in tlief* ^^ht of 
Christians, the only infallible authority ?” Look to thC system of the 
church explained in the works of the most independent organs. 

The letter of the written word is dead without the interpretation 
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of the Spirit, which cj^-n aloue make known the hidden sense. Now, 
this Spirit is not granted to each individual Christian, but to the 
church, that is to say, to the priests. It is an act of great temerity 
to pretend that he who has promised the church that he will be 
always with her even to the end of the world could ever abandon 
her to the power of error. It will be said, perhaps, that the doctrine 
and constitution of the church are no longer the same as described in 
the contents of the holy oracles. This is, no doubt, true, but the 
change is only apparent in reference merely to the form and not 
to the main point. Moreover, this change is an advancement. For 
the living influence of the Divine Spirit lias conferred reality on^liat 
which in the Scriptures was only beheld in idea- He has bestowed a 
body on the images of the word ; he has given the finishing stroke to 
its sketches, and has completed tbe work for which the Bible bad 
merely furnished the primary articles. It is necessary? tberefpre^ to 
understand the meaning of the Holy Scriptures in the sense deter- 
niined by the oburob, under the influence of the Holy Spirit. On this 
point Catholic doctors are divided. The general councils, say sonae 
of these teachers, and Gerson among the number, are the representa- 
f fcives of the church. Others affirm that the pope is the depository of 
the interpretation of the Spirit, and that no person has a right to 
understand the Scriptures otherwise than settled by the Roman pon- 
tiff. This latter opinion was the one upheld by Prierio. 

Such was the doctrine which the master of the sacred palace e^^luT- 
bited in opposition to the principles of tbe rising Reformation, Ho 
advanced concerning the power of the church and the pope some pvo- 
positions for which the most dishonest flatterers of the court of Rome 
would have blushed. As an example, behold one of th© conceits 
placed in the front of his book — Whoever does not trust in the 
doctrine of the Roman church and of the pope, as the infallible rule 
of faith, from whom the Holy Scriptures themselves derive their forpe 
and their authority, is a heretic.”* 

Then, in a dialogue, in which the epeake?£l are supposed to be 
Luther and Sylvester, the latter individual strives to refute the pro^ 
porous of the Gevnaan doctor. The sentiments expressed hy the 
^ax-OvU ^onk were in reality opinions very wonderful in the sight of the 
* Roman c^^sor, so that it cannot create surprise to find Prierio unaWe tq 
comprehend alike the emotions of Lj^ther’s heart or the motives of his 
conduct, He judged the teacher of the truth according to the insigni- 
ficant standard of the valets of Rome. “ 0 dear Luther !” said he, 
‘‘ were you to receive from our lord the pope a good bishopric and ^ 
plenary indulgence for the repairs of your church, you' would b® 
in;^re obedieut, and you would extol the virtues of the very indlil- 
^^^^jWbioh it is now your pleasure to defame !” The Italian, more- 
p^lid of the elegance of his manners, assumes, at times, the 
binployment of the most scurrilous language. “ If the property of dogs 
is to bite,” said he t;o Luther, I much fear you have had a dog for 
you father !"'t The Dominican, at last, experiences great astonishn. 
meat at the condescension he had betrayed in speaking to a rebel- 
lious monk, and he concludes hy exposing, in the face of llis 

■ ^ 

* A qua etiam Sacra Scriptura robur traliit et auctoritatem, haercticus est, (Fijuda- 
raentum.) f Si mordere canum est proprium, voreor ne tibi pater oamU merit, 

CSylvestri prierotis Dialog. ) 
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sarj) the sharp teeth of an inquisitor. “ The Eoman church,” said 
he^ “ which holds in the pope the height of its spiritual and temporal 
power, can restrain with the secular arm those who, having at first 
received the faith, have turned away therefrom. This church is not 
bound to employ many reasons in order to oppose and overcome the 
persons of rebels/’ 

These words, written with the pen of one of the dignitaries belong- 
ing to the Roman court, conveyed a very positive injunction. They, 
however, did not alarm Luther. He either believed, or feigned to 
believe, that this dialogue was not the production of Prierio, but the 
doing of Ulrich of Hutten, or some one of the authors of the Letters of 
Some Obscure itfm, who, he said, in his satirical humour, and to excite 
Luther against Prierio, had compiled this mass of nonsense. He 
did not wish to see the court of Rome arrayed against him. Keveiv* 
theless, after having preserved for some time his cherished silence, hk 
doubts, if he had had any, were dissipated, and, setting himself to the 
work in earnest, his reply was finished in the course of two days. 

The Bible had formed the reformer, and had set on foot the Refor- 
mation, Luther had not stood in need of the testimony of the church 
to establish his belief. His faith had been exclusivdy 
the Bible itself, and acted inwardly, not outwardly, on hie©c^4Mf& 
lie was SQ thoroughly convinced that the evangelical doctri^ waa 
immovably fixed upon the word of God, that all exterior authority 
was of no avail in his opinion. This experience enjoyed by Luther 
was tho means of exhibiting to the church a new future. The living 
stuirco just UQW exposed to view by the monk of Wittemherg^'^kS 
destined to become a river that should quench the eager thirst of many 
people* 

In order to understand the word, it is necessary that the Spirit el 
God should bestow the requisite intellect, the church declar^^^^&d 
she lias thus far been a true witness. But the error she adopted ©6h^ 
fcisted in her considering the Holy Spirit in the light of a moJiopoly 
granted to the members of a certain caste, and in her believing ihat 
this Spirit could be exclusively shut up within the precincts of some 
a,sscmblies, or in colleges, or in a city and in a conclave. The wind 
hlowelh 'mh&re it Ihieth^ the Son of God hath said, in speaking of the 
Spirit of God, and he has repeated on another occasion — They shalV 
ALU be taught of God. The corruption of the church, the ambition of 
the pontiffs, the passions of councils, the quarrels of the clergy, and 
the pomp of many prelates, have caused this Holy Spirit to fi«eeiwl^ 
/ar from the dwellings of the priesthood — ^that mild breath el humility 
and peace. It had deserted the assemblies of the proud, the palaces 
of princes attached to tho church, and had sought for a residence 
in the homes of simple Christians and modest priests. It had flown 
from the presence of an imperious hierarchy, which had often shed the 
blood of the poor, in trampling them beneath its feet, and from thq 
face of a vain and ignorant clergy, whose leaders were masters, 
the use of the Bible, but of the sword, and it again found 
place either among the followers of despised sects or in the ef 

men of knowledge and acquirements. The holy cloud, that had left 
the place of superb buildings and magnificent cathedrafe, had come 
down upon the obscure districts inhabited by Ac humble, or toward^ 
certain closets, the tranquil abodes of conscientious labour. The 
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church, degraded by her lore of riches and power, dishonoured in the 
oyes of the people on account of the venal purposes to which she had 
prostituted the doctrine of life ; the church who had sold the salvation 
of souls in order to replenish the treasures of her excliequer, who had 
drained to the bottom, the cup of ostentation and debauch ; this 
church had lost all consideration, and sensible men no longer attached 
any value to her testimony* Despising an authority thus contemptible, 
they had directed their attention with joy to the appearance of the 
Divine word and to its infallible authority, as towards the only refuge 
that Was now offered to their acceptance, amidst universal confusion 
and mistrust. 

The age had now received its form and pressure. The bold act by 
which Luther had shifted the main prop of the dearest hopes cherished 
by the heart of man, and with a powerful hand had wrenched them 
from the walls of the Yatican, in order to place them upon the rock 
of God’s eternal word, was hailed with enthusiasm. Such was the 
achievement regarded by the reformer in his speedy answers to 
Prierio. 

He set aside the principles which the Dominican had placed in 
front of his work. But/’ said he, “ following your example, I am 
also about to lay down certain fundamental principles.” 

And the first I propose is in the words of St Paul. ^ If any one 
declare to you another gospel than that we have declared, although 
it were ourselves, or an -angel from heaven, let him be accursed/” 

“ The second is the following sentence, used by Saint Augustin to 
Saint Jerome : — * I have learned to give alone to the only canonical 
books the honour of believing very positively that none of them have 
erred; as to the others, I do not believe what they say merely 
because they have said it.’ ” 

Luther, then, here states with fixed purpose the essential principles 
of the Reformation : the word of God, the whole word of God, and 
nothing but the word of God, “ If you fully comprehend these points,” 
continued he, ‘^you will also understand how completely all your 
dialogue is overturned from top to bottom ; for you have done nothing 
el^e, therein than pushed forward in advance the words and opinions 
off Baiufe /jChomas.” Then attacking the axioms" of his adversary, 
^-Luther openly avers that he believes it possible for popes and councils 
to err. He complains next of the flatteries made use of by the Homan 
courtizans, who attribute to the pope both powers. He declares that 
the church exists virtually only in Christ, and merely by representa- 
tion in the councils. Then touching the supposition Prierio hacL 
assumed — “ No doubt you judge me by your own standard,” says he, 
“ but if I had aspired to the honours of the episcopacy, assuredly I 
would not have delivered these discourses which sound so harshly in 
your ears. Do you imagine that I am ignorant of the means by which 
one attains in Rome the distinction of bishops or of the piricsthood ? 
Do not the very children sing in every corner of this city these well- 
known words — 

‘ Now mighty Rome is more unclean 

Than all that in the world is seen ? ’ ” ^ 

These words were taken from some songs formerly in v(Sgiiie'at 
Rome before the election of one of the latter popes. Nevertheless, 
Luther spoke with much respect of Leo. I know,” said he, that 
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we behold in him another Daniel in Babylon; his innocence has 
already often exposed his life to danger/' Luther concludes by direct- 
ing a few words in answer to the threats pronounced by Prierio. “ In 
conclusion, you say that the pope is at once pontiff and emperor, and 
that he is powerful in constraining by means of the secular arm. 
Have you a desire to become mux'derer ? . . . I declare to you 

this fact, you <5aunot alarm mo either by the force of your rodomon- 
tades or by the threatening clamour of your words. If I am slain, 
Christ still lives ; Christ, my Lord, and the Lord of all, blessed for 
evermore. Amen.” 

Sn this manner Luther establishes with firm resolve, in opposition 
to the infidel altar of Popery, the altar of the word of God, as alone 
holy and infallible, before whicli he wishes every knee to bow, and 
upon whicli he avows himself ready to sacrifice his life. 

Prierio published a reply, and afterwards a third book, upon the 
“ irrefragable truth of the church, and of the Roman pontiff,” in which, 
resting his argument upon the ecclesiastical law, he says, that even 

although the pope were to lead the people in heaps to the devil 
along with him, he could not on this account be either judged or dis- 
missed.'’ The pope was at last obliged to impose silence on the fSairt 
of Prierio. . . , 

Yery soon, however, a new adversary presented himself in the lists 
of combatants, and he was from the same order of Dominicans. 
James Hochstraten, the inquisitor at Cologn, whom we have already 
seen raising his voice in opposition to Eeuchlin and the friends of 
literature, boiled with rage when he beheld the daring conduct pur- 
sued by Luther. It was, as a matter of course, that the abstruseness 
and fanaticism of the monastic order should ofier resistance to him. who 
was appointed to inflict thereon the stroke of death. Monkis-m- ^d 
received its being at the very moment when the primitive tru|h^^i 
begun to lose its native influence. From that hour monks and eri’ors 
had grown up together. The man had now appeared who was com- 
missioned to hasten on their ruin ; but still these brave champions 
could not be expected to leave the field of battle without engaging in 
fierce contests against their hardy opponent. They, in truth, waged 
war with him during the whole course of his life, but it was in the 
character of Hochstraten this constant struggle was more particularly 
defined. Hochstraten against Lu^er ! The free and powerful Christian 
opposed to the wild slave of monastic superstitions! Hoebafe ^ato 
lashes himself into a fury, and, in the whirlwind of his v«^l^^^* 
#ravingly demands the death of the heretic, ... It is 
of torturing flames he desires to secure the triumphs of 
is the crime of high treason against the church," he exclaimed, “ to 
permit a heretic so vile to live another hour longer. Let a scaffold be 
erected for his execution without another moment’s delay 1" Thip 
advice to shed blood was, alas ! but too often followed in tom 
countries ; the voice of multitudes of martyrs, as in the firfi#^ 
the' chiirch, was heard, in the midst of flames, to. 
adherence to the truth. But fire and chains were in vain.^^^^« 
the sight of Luther. The angel of the Lord encamped continually 
around him, and protected him from danger, 

Luther answered Hochstraten in few words, hut with much energy. 
®*”Go," said he in conclusion.* delirious murderer, who thirsts butfe 
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“the blood of the brethrou, go your \yays : my siiioore desire is that 
you will take good care in calling me faithful and a Christian, but 
that, on the contrary, you may continue unceasingly to denounce me 
as a heretic. Be well assured of these facts, thou sanguinary man 
and enemy of the truth ! and if your furious rage should urge you on 
to undei'take some enterprise against me, look to it that you act with 
circumspection, and select your time with heedful caution. God 
knows what I propose to do if he grants me length of days. . . 

My hope and expectation^ if God be pleased, shall not deceive me."* 

Hoohstraten was thus put to silence. 

But a more painful assault was still awaiting the reformer. Doctor 
Eck, the celebrated professor at Tngolstadt, the liberator of Urban 
Regius, and the friend of Luther, had received a copy of the famous 
theses. Eck was not the man to defend the abuses of indulgences ; 
but he was a teacher of the school and not of the Bible, conversant 
with the divinity of the schools and not of the word of God. If 
Prierio may he said to have represented Rome, and Hochstraten the 
order of the monks, Eck must be regarded as the representative of . 
the schools* Those schools, which for nearly five hundred years had 
ruled over the dominions of Christendom, far from yielding to the 
fii'st blows of the reformer, aroused themselves haughtly with the 
purpose of crushing to atoms the man who had dared to cast upon 
them imputations of scandal and contempt. Eck and Luther ! The 
school and the word had been more than once at variance ; but it was 
at the time we speak of that the struggle was again renewed. 

Eck could not but observe several errors in many of the assertions 
made by Luther. Nothing can lead us, moreover, to doubt, in the 
least degree, the sincerity of these convictions. Eck maintained with 
enthusiasm the opinions of the divinity schools, in the same manner 
as Luther supported the declarations of the word of God, It may 
even be well imagined that the professor experienced some pain at jk 

finding himself obliged to take up arms against his 
while it Must be confessed the matitier in Which hi^ httaok wai^ carried 
on, eti«ed esMtin ot passiou and jealousy, and throw a dark- 

motives of his determination. ^ 

- haiUe of Obelisks to his remarks in opposition to the 

■missle of Luther. Anxious at first to save unpleasant appearances, 

Eck did not publish his work referred to, but was content to despatch 
a copy of it in confidence to his ordinary, the bishop of Eichstadi 
Tery soon afterwards, however, these Obelisks were scattered abroad 
in every direction, either in conse(][uence of the indiscretion practised 
by the bishop, or by a change in the views of the doctor. A C<!^ bf 
these productions fell into the hands of Link, the friend of 
add' W lecher in the city of Nuremberg. This persoU l6it h6 time 
in Ibrwarding his copy to the reformer. And fick indeed, be 
regarded ais an adversary of a very different kind from either Tezel, 

Prierio, or Hochstraten * for the more he surpassed them in know- 
ledge and dexterity, the more dangerous was the nature of his 
attacks. He adopted a tone bf Compassion in his writings, toWards 
his ^ weak adversary,'' knowing Well that pity iS more calculated J5 
infiict cankering wounds than bursts of passion. He insintia]w^' ttial 
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the propositions of Luther diffused the seeds of the Bohemian poison, 
that they had a taste from Bohemia, and by such malignant allusions, 
he drew down upon Luther the disgrace and hatred attached in 
Germany to the name of Huss and to any of the schismatics of his 
party. 

The malice which infested the spirit of these writings disturbed 
Luther’s mind ; and the thought that the evil proceeded from the act 
of an ancient ally grieved him yet more intensely. It was thus at 
the cost of the affections of relatives the cause of the truth must be 
maintained. Luther opened his heart and assauged his melancholy 
by^writing a letter to Egranus, the pastor at Zwickau. I am 
called in these Ohelisks a venomous man,” says he, a Bohemian, a 
heretic, a seditious persouj insolent, and full of temerity. * ^ . 

I pass over insults of a lighter stamp, such as sleepy^ weak, ignorant, 
a despiser of the sovereign pontiff, and others of the same description. 
This book is filled with injuries of the blackest dye. Nevertheless, 
the author of such calumnies is a man distinguished alike for a mind 
full of knowledge^ and a knowledge full of spirit, andj what causes 
me the greater chagrin, a man who was connected with me in the 
ties of a friendship not less strong than recent : the author of them 
is John Eck, a doctor in theology, chancellor of Ingoldstadt, a man 
illustrious and celebrated by the excellence of his writings. If I did 
not know the thoughts of satan, I would have been overcome with 
astonishment at the mournful fury which has Compelled this man to 
outrage the feelings of a friendship at once so new and engaging, 
and that, too, without giving me the least notice of his intentions, 
without writing or speaking to me one word of explanation.” 

But if Luther’s heart was broken, his Courage was not abated, 
on the contrary, became more intrepid in his resolution to fight 
good fight. Rejoice, my brother/’ said he to Egranus, that a fi§^ 
lent enemy has also made an attack : rejoice, I say, and do not allO^ 
all these fiying sheets to arouse your fears. The more my opponents 
deliver themselves over to the guidance of their fury, the mote shall 
I advance. I leave the things that are behind me, so that they may 
bark at them, and I pursue those things that are before me, to give 
them a chance of barking at them in their turn.” 

Eck felt persuaded of the great shame which was attached to the 
manner of his proceedings, and endeavoured to justify his oondUof M 
a letter he wrote to Oarlstadt. in this epistle he denominates 
their mutual friend, and throws all the blame upon th§ 

Eichstadt, at whose solicitations he pretends he wrote 
question* Bis intention was not to have published thOs# for 

he had more respect than such an act evinced for the Close friendship 
he enjoyed with Luther, He, in short, requested that, instead m 
coming to an open rupture With him, Luther might be pleased rftthtf 
WMm Ms attacks against the theologians of Frankfort. ^ The 
aor'iff Ingoldstadt, who had not shrunk back from dealin g • 

Mt MoWy to harbour fearful thoughts when he refiO^^^M 
tlii stftngtb hf the enemy ho had thus unwittingly 
Would have escaped from all further 

too lat^ for him tn secure a safe retreat. . * - 

All these fine wartB' wore insufficient to Luther of the 

good intentions of his ogpoaent^ but he was nevertheless disposed to 
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remain at peace with him. I will swallow patiently/" said he, this 
morsel fitted for the taste of Cerberus/"* But his friends were of a 
dijfferent opinion, and they solicited, nay, rather compelled him to 
resist. He, therefore, composed a reply to the Ohdishs^ in the form 
of contrasting, as be said, in making a play upon this word, 

the blighted and livid colour of the obelisks of the doctor of Ingold- . 
stadt, with the light and sparkling brilliancy of the stars of heaven. 
In this work ho treated his new adversary less harshly than those 
opponents he had before encountered ; but his indignation was visible 
through the veil cast over it by his words. 

He demonstrated that in the chaos of these Ohelisks there was 
nothing discovered bearing any reference to the Holy Scriptures or to 
the fathers of the church, or even to ecclesiastical canons; but that 
the whole subject of the work was composed of the expositions and 
opinions of the divinity schools, opinions in themselves the phantoms 
of a dream ; in short, the very substance of all that Lutlrbr has so 
strenuously opposed. These Asterisks are full of meaning and of life. 
The author is wroth with the errors of the book written by his friend ; 
but he cherishes pity for the man. Ho again professes the funda- 
mental principle adopted in -his reply to Prierio. “ The sovereign 
pontiff is a man, and he may, perhaps, be led into an error ; but God 
is truth, and it is impossible that he can be deceived,*" Then further 
on, using, in reference to the doctor of the schools, an argument ad 
hotmnemy he says, “ It is certainly an act of impertinence for any one 
to teach in the philosophy of Aristotle precepts which cannot be 

f roved on the authority of that ancient philosopher. You grant this, 
know. Very well; for reasons much more strong it is the most 
impudent instance of mad temerity, to afiirm before the church, and 
among Christians, any command which Jesus Christ himself has not 
taught. Now, whether is the treasury of the merits of Christ to be 
found in the hands of the pope or in the Bible ?"" 

He says a^in — With regard to the malicious reproach o|_^ter- 
tainmg the Bohemian heresy, I bear with.. patience this 
lor Jesi|s Ghriet. 1 live within the boundaries of a cele- 

U ailvermtY. within that of a renowned city, as well as of a 
bishopric and powerful principality, Wherein all the inha- 
are orthodox in their creed, and wherein, undoubtedly, no such 
-^^ked heretic would be tolerated for a moment,’" 

liUther did not publish his Asterisks — ^he only distributed copies of 
them among a few friends. It was at a later period these produc- 
tions were exposed to the eyes of the public. ^ 

This rupture between the doctors of Ingoldstadt and Wittemberg 
excited a strong sensation amongst the population of Germany, 
jhstingnished individuals were esteemed by many as mutual 
.^Scbeurl, who it would appear had been the means of intro- 
ducing the two learned doctors to one another, felt particularly 
alarmed at the appearance of this contention. He was of the num- 
ber of those who anxiously desired to see the principles of the reform 
m active operation throughout the whole extent of the Germanic 
church, incited by means of the most celebrated agents; but ,if,.at 

* VotaitamenhanoofitenCerberodigiiamalbsorberepatientia. (Lnth. Ep. ) 
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the commencement, the most eminent theologians of the period were 
set in array against each other; if, whilst Luther urged the 
adoption of new maxims, Eck espoused the cause of ancient prac- 
tices, what fearful confusion must follow in their train ? Will not 
numerous adherents crowd round the standard of each of these chiefs, 
and must there not be seen two hostile camps erected in the yerv 
centre of the empire ? 

Scheurl, therefore, exerted all his influence to effect a reconciliation 
between Eck and Luther. The latter doctor declared that he was 
willing to forget all that had passed, that he viewed with affection 
the genius, while he admired the acquirements of Dr Eck, and that 
the conduct of his former friend had caused him greater sorrow than 
anger. “ I am prepared,'' said he to Scheurl, either for peace or 
war, but I prefer peace. Begin, then, the good work ; mourn with us 
the commencement of disorder which the devil has excited between 
us, and then rejoice in the thought that Christ, in his mercy, has 
annihilated the evil.* He wrote about the same time a letter to 
Eck, full of kindness ; but Eck never returned an answer to this let- 
ter, nor even sent any message in reply. There was no longer, there- 
fore, any chance of accommodating the feelings of their minds. The 
combat, in consequence, waxed more violent, and the pride and im- 
placable spirit of Eck very soon burst asunder the last ligaments of 
their broken friendship. 


CHAPTER X. 

Popular Writing8-Ou» PatlJM-Thy Kingdom Oome-ThyJWiU be Done-Our Bread-Sermon upon Bepentnnee— 
Berausion through Jeans Christ, 

Such were the struggles in which the champion of the word of God 
had to engage at the commencement of his entrance upon the glorious 
course. But these combats with the higher ranks of society, and 
^ese academic disputes, are trifling affairs in the life of a Christian. 
The teachers of human learning imagined that they had achieved the 
most noble conquests when they had succeeded in arousing the spirit 
of some periodical viork or the conversation in certain saloons with 
the clamour of their systems. As the question was with them one of 
self-importance or of party ambition, rather than an inquiry after the 
best interests of humanity, such worldly success satisfied their desires. 
Their labours resembled^ the smoke which, after having stifled 
senses, passes away, leaving no traces of its effects. They had fof- 
g^ten to place the fire near the chilled body, and have done no more 
than floated over the masses of the human race. 

But it is not thus with the designs of the Christian ; he is not 
concerned in the triumphs of academic or social prosperity, hut in the, 
salvation of -souls. He, therefore, abandons willingly the brillia 
offered to his choice, and which he might enga 
ease gainst the champions of the world, and prefers the ^ 
which, unseen, carries down the light of life into the co 
peasant and the hoy els of the labouring citizen, 
undertaken by ,, Xjutber, or rather it must be 
precept of his Master ; He did these things^ an '* 

%tndo7ie ; ^ for while opposing the deeds ofi 
universities, and masters of. pateeO^^qfUal 

, i', i 
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spread among the undistinguished multitude a healthful knowledge of 
religious truths. 

It was with such intentions he, at tho time wo speak of, caused a 
publication to be made of several popular writings, such as his own 
Discourses upon the Ten Commandments two years previously 
within the church of Wittemborg, and of which we have already 
taken notice, and his Exposition of the Lord*s Prayer for Ignorant 
and Simple Laymen."^ Who would not like to know in what manner 
the reformer at this time addressed himself to tho people ? Wo will, 
therefore, quote a few of tho passages which he sent to scour tho 
country, " as he expressed it in the preface to the second edition 8f his 
writings. 

Prayer, that simple eflusion of the heart, shall always, without 
doubt, be found to form one of the distinguishing marks by which 
the coninRincement of a real and life-invigorating reformation must 
be recognised ; and thus Luther, without delay, enters upon tho con- 
sideration of this all-important subject. It is impossible to imitate 
tho energy of his style, or the force of that language which flowed as 
it were spontaneously under the touch of his pen, as it passed along 
the pliant paper. Nevertheless we will make the attempt. 

“ When you pray," says he, ‘‘^make use of few words, but cherish 
many thoughts and deep affection, and, above all, let them be sincere. 
The less you speak, the better you will pray. Few words and many 
thoughts form the prayer of the Christian. Many words and few 
thoughts constitute that of the heathen. . . . 

The prayer of semblances and of the body is that whispering of 
the lips and that easy motion which are performed insensibly, and 
which attract the eyes and the ears of men ; but tho prayer offered 
up in spirit and in truth is composed of the pure desire, tho tender- 
ness and the sighs that proceed from the inmost core of the heart. 
The former is the prayer of hypocrites and all those Whc trust in 
themselves; the latter is the prayer of the ahilcMen of Ifho 
walk in his fear.” . . * 

Then^ reaching the first words of the Lord's prayer, Our* Father^ 
l^^er thus speaks — There is no name among^ all the names which 
Engage our affections towards God more than the name of Father. 
There could not be for ns so much happiness and consolation in calling 
him either Lord, or God, or Judgeic . . . By this hame Of Father 

the bowels of the Lord are moved; for there is no voice mote ami- 
able or more affecting than that of a child addressed to his father. 

“ Who art in hea'oen. He who confesses that he has a father w5io 
dwells in heaven, thus acknowledges himself to be a Wanderer upon 
©firth. From this moment there arises within his heart liwnt 
the longings of a child who finds himself bcydisd the 
0 # tis father, among strangers, and amidst the cares of misery 
and waht^ It is as -if he said, Alas I my Father 1 thou art in heaveU, 
and I, thy miserable child, am on earth, far away from the©, Md 
exposed to every kind of danger, necessity, and sorrow. 

Hallowed be thy name. He who is angry, or envious, or ‘Wlib 
curses, or speaks calumny, dishonours the name of that God jn 
name he has been baptized. Employing to impious purpoM^ tSo 
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goblet which God has himself consecrated, such an one Resembles the 
priest who makes use of the holy cup to give drink to a sow, ox 
meditates the intention of putting filth therein. . , . 

“ Thy kingdom come. Those who gather together abundance of 
wealth, who are eager to live in magnificence, who seek anxiously 
after all this world can bestow, and yet pronounce with their lips 
these emphatic words, resemble those large pipes of the organ, which 
cry and sing with all their might, without possessing either speech, or 
reason, or any feeling whatever/' . , . . 

Ff^fther on, Luther assails the errors of pilgrimages, so prevalent 
at the time. “ One person goes to Eome, another to St James ; 
this one builds a church ; and that one endows a college, in order to 
attain the kingdom of God : but all of them neglect the essential 
point, which is to become themselves the substance of his reign. 
Wherefore do you go to seek the government of God beyond the seas ? 
. . . . It is within your heart this control must be effectual. 

“ It is a terrible thing," continues he, “ to hear us utter this petition 
— Thg will he done ! Where can we behold within the church this 
will of God ? . . . , One bishop rises up against another 

bishop, and one church against another church. Priest, 
nuns wrangle, quarrel, and fight with each other ; there is nothing 
but discord to be heard of in every quarter. And still each party 
exclaims that its will is good, its intention upright ; and thus, to Ih© 
honour and glory of God, the whole together accomplish a Work ©f 
the devil 

“ For what reason do we say Our bread 9*' proceeds Luther^ in 
explaining these words — Give us this day oyr daily bread. Because 
wS, do not pray to have the ordinary bread which hdathens eat, and 
which God gives to all men alike, but we pray for our bread, for the 
bread that belongs to us who are children of the heavenly Father, 
And what, then, is this bread of God? It is Jesus Christ our 
Lord, I am that living bread which has come down from heacen^ 
and which gives life to the world. It is, therefore, needful that we do 
not deceive ourselves j for all the sermons and all the instructions 
which do not represent to us, nor make Us acknowledge, Jesus Christ, 
do not reveal to us that daily bread which nourishes our souls. * , 

“ Of what avail is it for us although such bread should be prepared 
if it is not served out to us, anS we are thereby prevented ftoHi 
tasting of this liviug food? . i , . It is as if a magnificent 

fegst had been furnished, but no person was found ready to distrihul© 
the bread, or carry about the meats, or pout out the drink, so that 
the guests were obliged to be fed by the sight and the smell of the 
choice viands. . . . For this reason it is imperative that we 

preach Jesus Christ, and him only. 

But, then, you say — What is therefore meant by knowing Jesus 
Christ, and what profit is there in this knowledge ? . . . ^ 

We reply — To acquire a knowledge of Jesus Christ is fully to 
stand the words of the apostle, Christ has been made for by 
wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, and redempiiem Now, you 
comprehend this fact if you acknowledge that all your wisdom is 
Culpable folly, your righteousness culpable inequity, your holiness 
culpable corruption, and your redemption a miserable condemnation ; 
if y'Cnj feel that yon are truly iu the sight of God, and before all hi§ 
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creatuTes, a fool^ a sinner, unclean, and a condemned being, and if 
you she^j not only by your words, but from the bottom of your 
heart, and by your works, that there remains for you no other con- 
solation and no other salvation but what is found in Jesus Christ ; 
to believe this is nothing else than to eat of this bread which has 
come down* from heaven/* 

It was in this manner Luther displayed the fidelity of his resolution 
to open the eyes of a benighted people, whom many priests had led 
astray in whatever way it seemed good for them to do so. These 
writings were, in a short time, spread over all the provin/iH3S of 
Germany, and heralded therein the opening of a new day, as well as 
scattered abroad plentifully the seeds of truth, over an extent of 
ground well prepared for its reception. Still, in thinking of those 
who were at a distance Luther did not forget those who were at 
hand. 

The Dominicans continued to anathematize, from the height of all 
their pulpits, the infamous heretic. Luther, the man of the people, 
and who, had he wished it, might have been able, with a few words, 
to have roused the passions of his hearers, disdained the revenge of 
such an easy triumph, and never harboured a wish beyond the faithful 
teaching of his devoted followers. 

His reputation, which was always more and more enlarged, in the 
middle of the enslaved church, caused his preachings to be waited on 
with still increasing interest. Never was influence known to exert a 
higher power. Luther, moreover, pressed forward in his course in a 
direct track. One day, having entered the pulpit at Wittemberg, he 
undertook to establish the doctrine of repentance, and on this occasion 
he delivered a discourse which afterwards became very popular, and in 
which he settles several of the chief points of this evangelical doctrine. 

In the first place he contrasts the pardon of men with the pardon of 
Heaven. ‘‘ There are,** says he, two remissions — the remission of the 
penalty and the remission of the crime. The former reconciles man 
outwardly with the Christian church, the latter, which is the 
^(E^yenly indulgence, reconciles man with God. If a man does not 
1^4 ik himself this tranq^uil consciefioe, tnat joyous heart which is 
imparted by the remission from God, there is no indulgence that can 
^ve him assistance, although he were to purchase the whole stock of 
indulgences that were ever ofierea for sale upon the earth.*' 

He afterwards proceeds thus— They are anxious to perform good 
works before their sins should be pardoned, whilst it is necessary that 
the sins should be pardoned before the good works can be at all 
executed. It is not these works which chase away the sin, but chase 
away the sin, and then you shall achieve- good works because 
gibd Works must he accomplished with a cheerful heai*t and a good 
conscience towards God, that is to say, under a conviction of the 
remission of sins." 

Then he arrives at the chief purpose of his sermon, and which might 
also be termed the principal purpose of the Beformation. The church 
had placed itself in the seat of God and his word ; Luther takes an 
exception against this position, and makes everything dep@ud ti^n 
faith in the word of God. 

treiben die Sunde aus ; sondern die Auatreiburg der Sunde 
thut giite Werke. (L. op. (L . ) xvii. p. I65> 
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The remission of the crime,” says he, is neither in the power of 
the pope, nor of the bishop, nor of the priests, nor of any other man 
whatever, but rests solely upon the word of Christ and upon your 
own faith therein ; for Christ has not chosen to build our consolation 
and our salvation upon the words or the work of man, but entirely 
upon himself — upon his own work and upon his own word. . . . Your 
repentance and your works might well deceive you ; but Christ, your 
God, will not lie to you, he will not waver, and the devil shall not 
be able to contradict his words. 

“ A pope or a bishop have no more power than the most insignifi- 
cant ipriest when they offer to grant the remission of crime. And, 
indeed, although there were no priests, every Christian, were it even 
a woman or a child, is able to do the same thing ; for if a mere 
Christian should say to you — God pardon this sin in the name of 
Jesus Christ, and you should receive these words with undoubting 
faith, as if God himself had addressed them to you, you are 
absolved 

“ If you do not believe that your sins are forgiven you, you make 
God a liar, and you declare yourself to be more satisfied with the 
truth of your own vain thoughts than with God and his word. Under 
the dispensation of the Old Testament, neither priest, nor king, nor 
prophet had the power to declare the remission of sins ; but under 
the new covenant every faithful Christian has this power. The 
church is completely filled with the remission of sins ! If a pious 
Christian soothes your conscience in speaking of the cross, let it be 
either a man or woman, young or old, do you receive the offered 
comfort with a faith that would lead you to endure many deaths, 
rather than doubt that these things are true in the sight of God. 

. *• b . Repent you, do all the works you have the means of 
accomplishing ; but let the faith that you possess in the pardon of 
Jesus Christ hold the first place in your heart, and alone be permitted 
to command on the field of battle.” 

Such was the style adopted by Luther in his addresses to his asto- 
nished and delighted audience. All the false structures, raised up for 
their own profit by a horde of impudent priests between God and the 
souls of men were (?^st to the ground, and man was placed face to 
face with his God. The word of pardon was seen to descend in a 
pure state from on high, without having to pass through a thousand 
corrupted channels ; so that the testimony of God was made vali^^ 
there was no longer any need to have this attestation confirn^#i$^ 
tb^ affixing thereto a falso seal of man's impure device. The 
poly of the priesthood class was, in fact, abolished, and the gospel wais 
entirely emancipated. 
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A]jplr«beUaiol]9 of his ririendfl— d’ourney to Heidelberg^Bibiar—l^heOaBtle Palatine— 

The Auditors— Bue^— Brents — Sncpf — Ckinvcrsations with Jjuthei— Labours of these Young .Ti 
upon Luther— 'The Old Fxolbsfor'— The True Light— Arrival. 

Meanwhile it followed as a natural consequence that which 

had been kindled in Wittemberg should also be lighted up in other 
districts of the country. Luther, indeed, was not content. with 
announcing the truths of the gospel in the city of bis habitatiottp 
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wlietlier it was in the cars of the young students of the university or 
in the hearing ot the asseinblod congregation, but also earnestly 
longed to disseminate in other disti*icts the precious seed of the same 
holy doctrine. The order of Augustines was by decree engaged to 
hold, in tho spring time of the year 1518, the meeting of its chapter- 
general in Heidelberg. Luther was summoned to attend this meet- 
ing as one of tho most distinguished members of this order, His 
friends used all their efforts to persuade him against the fulfilment of 
this journey ; for, in fact, tho common body of monks had been 
strenuous in their exertions to render the name of Luther odious in 
every place through which he would bo necessitated to pass ia his 
route to Heidelberg. To open insults these angry antagonists had 
added furious threaten inga ; and it would have been easy to excite 
the popular feelings into demonstrations of turbulent agitation during 
the course of his passage, to whose violence he might have fallen a 
victim, Or rather," said his friends, “ what they dare not do by 
force, they will accomplish by snares and frauds." But Luther never 
allowed himself to he hindered in the pei'formance of his duty by the 
prospect of dangers even the most imminent. He, therefore, shuts 
his ears against the admonitions of his friends, and spoke to them of 
him in whom his trust was placed, and under whose protection he 
was willing to undertake this formidable attempt ; so that, the Feast 
of Easter having been finished, ho quietly began his journey on foot 
om the 2d of April 1518, 

He took along with him a guide, named Urban, who carried the 
fetors small portmanteau, atid who was engaged to travel as far as 
Wurzburg. How multiplied and various must have been the 
thoughts that engaged the heart of the servant of the Lord during 
the coMse of this memorable journey. At Wcissenfols, the pastor, 
with whom he was not acquainted, acknowledged Luther, however, 
Ba the doctor of Wittemberg, and received him with much kindness. 
At Erfurt, two other brethren, of the order of the Augustii®t!^f*fei|teLed 
dwtor. At Judenbaoh, these three 

eonn^^liOr ef elector, iJegenard Pfefiinger, who 
the expenses of their accommodations at the inn"" in which 
Wged.. I have had the pleasure," Luther wrote to Spalatin, 
^to rhnder this rich lord more poor by an outlay of some drachms. 
You know I am fond of making, op all occasions, some diminution in 
the stores of the rich for the benefit of the poor, especially when the 
nch belong to the number of my friends." The doctor arrived at 
Coburg overcome with fatigue. « By the grace of God, everything 
goes on well," he writes, “ were it not that I confess I have erred in 
imdertaking this journey on foot ; but still I have no need, I think, 
mt'lbcconnt of this sin, for the remission of indulgences ; because the 
contrition is perfect, and tho satisfaction is complete.’ I am over- 
whelmed with fatigue, and aJl the public conveyances are already 
OGcupied. Is there not in this circumstance enough, and even too 
much cause of penitence, of contrition, and of satisfaction?*' 

, reformer of Germany, not being able to obtain a seat in any of 
f ^ coaches, nor to find any person willing to relinquish t&rs 
forced, on the morning of the next day, inl^e of 
to depart again from Coburg in the humble method 
ot Ho dasrived at Wurzburg os the ovosisg oC ft# ioeond 
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Sunday after Easter. At this place he permitted hig guide to return 
home. 

It was also in the city we have last named the bishop of Bibra 
resided, and who had received with so much approbation the theses 
drawn out by Luther. Luther, at same time, had been favoured with 
a letter of introduction to this bishop from the elector of Saxony | 
and his Grace, happy in the opportunity of becoming personally 
acquainted with the bold champion of the truth, sent an immediate 
invitation to the doctor, requesting his presence within the apartments 
of the episcopal palace. The bishop immediately waited upon his guest, 
spoke to him with great kindness, and offered to supply him with a 
guide the length of Heidelberg. But Luther had, likewise* found at 
Wur^fburg his two friends, the vioar-general Sta^it^s, and Laagi 
the prior of Erfnrt, who had promised him a seat in their 
He, therefore, thanked the bishop for his friendly attentions, and the 
next day the three friends named above departed from the city of 
Wurzburg. They travelled together, in the enjoyment of each others 
conversation, for the space of three days, and arrived at Heidelberg 
on the 21st of April. Luther selected the convent of the Augustines 
as the place of his dwelling. 

The elector of Saxony had, moreover, given the reformer a letter t©' 
the Count Palatine Wolfgang,Duke of Bavaria. Luther, consequently, 
directed his steps towards the magnificent castle of the duke, whose 
delightful situation still continues, at this hour, to attract the admi^ 
ration of foreigners. The monk from the plains of Saxony had a 
disposition well fitted to admire the superb position of Heidelberg* 
where the two lovely valleys of the Rhine and the Necker are brought 
into conjunction with each other. Luther delivered his letter to James 
Simler, the comptroller of the court, who, when he had read th# 
epistle referred to* said — Truly you have here a precious letter of 
credit I'' The Count Palatine received Luther with marked attention, 
and often invited him to his table, along with his companions, Lange 
and Staupitz. A reception thus fraught with friendship was most 
consolatory to the heart of Luther. ^^We are very happy in our- 
selves, and we amuse each other in the intercourse oi a calm and an 
agreeable conversation,*' said he, while we eat and drink, and 
examine all the magnificent spectacles of the palatine palace, admir*- 
ing its ornaments, its armoury, and cuirasses : in short, everything 
remarkable contained within the limits of this distinguished 
royal castle.”* " 

• Nevertheless Luther had also work of another descri^oix %> 
form. He was constrained to work while it was yet day. CoJtv^ed 
within the precincts of a university which exercised a great influence 
over the districts in the west and south of Germany, he was designed 
to create a sensation therein which should awaken the spirits erf the 
churches belonging to the countries we have just referred to. 
therefore, deyoted his time to the composition of certain theses, 
he resolved to maintain in the arena of a public dispute. 
putes were in themselves matters of ordinary occurrence $ bj|i 
was pqfsuaded that, in order to render the one in question subservient 
' to his purposes, it would be necessary therein vividly to engage the 

^ Ihr habt bel Gott £;o&t^ioheu Credenz, (Luther, Ep. i. p* 111; ) 
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minda of the audience* His natural disposition urged hinij moreover, 
to present tbe truth under a paradoxical form. The professors of the 
university were unwilling to permit this dispute to take place in the 
common hall of their college, so that it was found requisite to engage 
a large room in the convent of the Augustines. The 26th of April 
was fixed upon as the day of controversy. 

Heidelberg received at a later period the evangelical word, in 
assisting at the conference of the convent ; it was easy, indeed, to 
foretell the production of some good fruit from such an opportunity of 
healthful cultivation. 

The reputation of Luther sufficed to ensure a large assemblage of 
hearers, including many professors, courtiers, citizens, and students, 
who in vast numbers crowded the audience hall. The following are 
some of the paradoxes proposed by the doctor, in conformity with the 
name he attached to the theses to which wo now allude. It is pos- 
sible a similar designation might be fixed to the same propositions in 
the present day, although it would be easy to transform these para- 
doxes into very evident propositions : — 

1. The law of God is a salutary doctrine of life. Nevertheless 
it cannot assist man in his search after justice i on the contrary, it 
prejudices him. 

. 3. Many works of man, however benevolent and good they may 
actually be, are, nevertheless, according to all appearance, but as 
niany mortal sins. 

4f, Many works of God, however deformed and bad they may 
appear, are at same time of immortal merit. 

7. “The works of the just themselves would be mortal sins, if, 
filled with a holy reverence for tbe Lord, they did not fear that their 
works might be in truth mortal sins, 

9, To say that works done without Christ are, it is true, dead, 
hut are not mortal, is a dangerous forgetfulness of the fear of God, 

• 1 3. Free will, after the fall of man, is no more than w 

word ; and. if man does what it is possible for him to do, be sins 
tally,> , , 

Any man who imagines be can obtain grace by doing all that 
possible for him to do, adds one sin to another, and is doubly 
culpable. 

* 18. “ It is certain that man mustrdespair entirely of his own facul- 
ties, in order to be rendered capable of receiving the grace of Christ. 

21. “A theologian of virtue or honour calls bad that which is 
good, and good that which is bad ; but the theologian of the croi^ 
speaks justly of the thing. 

wisdom which pretends to know the invisible perfections 
works, elates, blinds, and renders man obdurate. 

, ;23^; V The law excites the anger of God, kills, curses, accuses, 
judges, and condemns all that are not in Christ, 


24. “Nevertheless, such wisdom (§ 22) is not bad, and the law 
(y ^2) is not to be thrown aside ; but the man who does not study the 
knowledge of God at the foot of the cross changes into bad everything 
that is good. , , 

. “That man is not justified who does many works, but £e'#iiio, 
^wjthdut works, believes much iu Jesus Christ. 

26, “ Tlie law says-^Do tliis ! and that whioh it commands is never 
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d6iie. Grace says — Believe in liiin, and already all tilings are accom- 
plished. 

2d* “ The love of God finds nothing in man, but it creates in him 
what it likes. The love of man proceeds from his "Well-beloved/’ 

Five doctors of theology attacked these theses. They had read" 
theni^ with the amazement which novelty usually excites. The new 
principles of theology now proposed appeared to them as exceedingly 
strange. Nevertheless they argued concerning their contents, even 
according to the testimony of Luthei*, with an affability which gained 
for^hem a large share of his esteem, as well as with much force and 
discernment. Luther^ on his part, likewise displayed an admirablo 
;©£ temper in his replies, combined with, inceniparabJe 
|)^afe%^c#j;,VrhiIe listening to the objections of his ad veritoi6s,"ftiil4^^^WS|k^ 
(Quietness of St Paul in resolving the difficulties they started 
his propositions. The reformer's responses, indeed, short in their 
phraseology, hut redundant in their references to the word of God, 
filled ,the^ minds of all who heard him with admiration of his talents. 

He is in everything equal to Erasmus," said many ; ‘‘ hut in one 
thing he surpasses him, namely in this, that he openly professes to 
believe that which Erasmus only insinuated as true." 

The controversy drew near to a conclusion. The opponents of * 
Luther had retired with honour from the scene of contention ; and 
only the youngest of their body, Doctor George Niger, remained on 
the field of battle with the puissant wrestler, who, alarmed at the 
boldness of the propositions maintained by the Augustine monk, and 
unable to devise any more potent argument, cried out in accents of 
terror — “ If our countrymen hear of such things as these, they will 
stone you to death." At these words a general shout of merriment 
was raised among the numerous auditory. 

Still there never was before known an audience who had given such 
earnest heed to the subjects of a theological disputation. The very 
first words uttered by the reformer had aroused the attention of his 
bearers, and questions that, but a short time before, would have been 
treated with indifference, now excited the deepest interest. It was, in 
fact, easy to discejn in the countenances of several of the active 
members of the assembly, the fresh notions infused into their minds 
by the hardy assertions affirmed on the part of the Saxon doctor. 

Three young men were more particularly agitated by the discussion 
now described. 'One of them, named Martin Bucer, was a Doi^i^ 
can, twenty-seven years old, who, in spite of the prejudices of his 
flrder, appeared anxious to catch the sense of every worH which pro- 
ceeded from the month of the doctor. Bucer had been born in a small 
town belonging to the district of Alsace, and had, when only sixteen 
years of age, entered into the retirement of a convent. He very soon 
displayed such a superiority in his faculties, that the most learned 
monks entertained high hopes of his future advancement. “ Ho shtf . 
one day become the ornament of our order," said these ^ prog pe^^^ 
tors of his fortune. And the superiors of his convent had^^^^^P* 
young man to Heidelberg, for the purpose of affording 
tunity Jo complete his studies in philosophy and theqlow, fe well as 
in Greek and Hebrew. At the time thns referred to> Erasmus was 
publishing a number of his works, and Bucer studied these produc- 
tiojilf/wifeh promptitude and^avidity, 
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At no very distant date, moreover, the first writings of Lutliet 
appeared before the public. The Alsacian student soon turned his 
attention to their contents, and with eagerness compared the doc- 
trines of the reformer with the precepts of the Holy Scriptures. Some 
suspicions were thus engendered in his mind concerning the truth of 
the religion advanced by the pope. And it was, in fact, in this man- 
ner the light of the gospel was in those days spread abroad on the 
earth. The elector Palatine had also taken this young man under 
the protection of his favour. Plis strong and sonorous voice, the ele- 
gance of his manners, the eloquence of his style, and the freedom 
with which he had attacked the ruling vices of the day, had all eSn- 
spired to render Bucer a distinguished preacher, He was speedily 
appointed chaplain to the court, and fulfilled the duties of this office 
at the time the journey of Luther to Heidelberg was announoedt Ip 
is impossible to describe the joy this event conveyed to the heart q { 
Bucer. Ho one more eagerly hastened to the hall within the oonvent 
•of the Augustines than the royal chaplain, who went there loaded 
v^ith paper, pens, and ink, with the determination to commit to writ- 
ing every word that should be spoken by the doctor. But while his 
own hand quickly registered the words uttered by Luther, the hand 
of God traced in characters more indelible on his heart the great 
truths then declared in his hearing. The first glimmering of the 
doctrine of grace was, in the course of the memorable hour we speak 
of, shed abroad in his soul. The Dominican was secured as a follower 
of onr Lord Jesus Christ. 

Near to Bucer was seated John Brentz, or Brentius, at that time in 
the nineteenth year of his age. This Brentz, the son of a magistrate 
in the city of Swabia, had been entered, in his thirteenth year, on 
the roll of the students at Heidelberg, No one ever exhibited 
stronger tokens of application. When the hour of midnight was 
numbered by the clock, Brentz rose from his bed and began to work. 
He so firmly pursued this practice, that, during the whole ©ourse of hii 
after life, it was impossible for him to remain asleep after the hour 
we iiawe mentioned. At a later period than that wo now refer to, 
o^seorated these tranquil moments to the meditation of the 
liofy Scriptures. He was likewise one of the first to descry clearly 
the appearance of the new light which then became visible in Ger- 
many. He hailed this phenomenofu with a soul full of love. He 
read, too, most carefully the writings of Luther ; but what must have 
been his happiness when he was privileged to hear the same excellent 
author speak in person within the walls of the convent at Heidel^ 
berg ? One of the propositions laid down by the doctor particularly 
arrested the attention of the yowng student, namely, the following 
sentence s— He is not justified in the sight of God who does many 
workfi, but he who, without works, believes much in Jesus Christ.'' 

A pious woman from Heilbronn upon the Necker, the wife of one 
of the senators of that city, named Snepf, had, in imitation of the 
worthy Anna, consecrated to the service of the Lord her first-born 
son, with the lively hope of seeing this son devote all his talents to 
the study of theology. The young man, thus distinguished, w^s]b>m 
in the year 1495, and made rapid progress in his acquiremeir^ in 
literature ; but whether in compliance with his natural tast^, or with 
the dictMea of ambition, or with the desires of his father, he directed 
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the maim efforts of his genius to the study of the law. The godly 
mother beheld with sorrow her son, her Ehrhard, engaged in the 
pursuit of another object different to that to which she had conse - 
crated his life. She reasoned with him on the subject, urged him to 
consider his proceedings, and constantly pressed him to remember th^ 
nature of the solemn vow she had macte on the day he was born.* At 
last, overcome by the endless solicitations of his mother, Ehrhard 
Snepf relinc[uished the contest, and very soon became so enamoured 
with the pleasures of his new occupation, that nothing in the world 
coiffd have persuaded him to turn away from his ardent studies. 

Snepf was intimately acquainted with Bucer and Brentz, and their 
friendship was continued to the termination of their lives; 
says one of their historians, friendships grounded on the loVe of 
literature and virtue are never extinguished.'' Snepf, moreoye?', 
assisted, in company with the two friends we have named, at the dis- 
pute in tho convent at Heidelberg. The paradoxes and the coura- 
geous struggle maintained by the doctor of Wittemberg bestowed on 
him a new delight. Bejecting at once the vain idea of human efforts, 
he eagerly embraced the doctrine of the free and gratuitous justifica- 
tion of the sinner. 

The next day Bucer presented himself in the presence of Luther. 

“ I enjoyed with him," says he, a familiar conversation without any 
witness being present, a repast the most delicious, not on account of 
the quality of the food, but rendered exquisite by the purity of the 
truths delivered in my hearing. Although I expressed certain objec- 
tions, the doctor made an answer to all of them, and explained the 
whole matter in the most distinct and perfect manner. Oh, may it 
please God to grant mo time to write you again more at length w 
this subject.'^t . . . , Luther was himself touched wi^ 

ings and sentiments displayed by Bucer. He is the . 

his order," he writes to'Spalatin, “ who possesses a linowJed^e of tli^ 
true faith ; he is a young man of great promise. He received lAe 
with much simplicity, and conversed with me in a lively and earn^t 
strain. He is deserving of both our confidence and our love.” 

Brentz, Snepf, and some others besides^ urged by their convictions 
of the new truths which had begun to animate their souls, also went 
to wait upon Luther. They, too, spoke face to face with the refor- 
mer, and in their conference requested expositions on points they had 
only imperfectly comprehended. The doctor, taking the Bible for 
his guide, replied to the questions that were asked. Every one of his 
words carried a fresh meaning into the minds of this select audience, ' 
and a new world was, as it were, laid open to their view. 

After the departure of Luther, these generous men began lo deliver 
lectures in the city of Heidelberg. They saw the necessity of pro- 
secuting the labours the man of God had introduced to their Rnti<^ 
whereby the flambeau that had been lighted in their district 
prevented from hecomiug extinct. The scholars are found to 
their teachers are seen to remain in silence. Brentz, althog ^^ ^^^^ 
still in his minority, delivered discourses in expositioii 
of St Mathew, at first in his own cha mber, but conse-* 

* Cr^bris interpellatiouibus eum voti quod admoperet ; et a 

Bludio Juris ad tlieoiogiam quasi •eomdoiis (M^uh. Adaini, YltaO 

t Gerdesins, Monument, Antiq. ko, ^ Luth. Bp. 1., p, 412, 
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quence of the small ucss of this room, in the hall where philosophy was 
wont to be taught. The tlreologians of the college, envious of the 
numbers who attended upon the teaching of this young man, were 
greatly enraged at the proceedings we now record ; and Brentz, obeying 
the orders issued against him, transferred his meetings to the college 
of the canons of the Holy Spirit. In this manner the fire which had 
been kindled in Saxony was also lighted up in Heidelberg. The 
flame extended and multiplied its force- This was, as had been truly 
said, the seed-time in the county palatine. 

But it was not merely within the limits of the county palatine the 
fruits of the dispute at Heidelberg wore seen to increase. The 
courageous friends of the truth, enlightened in the way we have 
described, very soon became shining lights in the church. They each 
one assumed places of high distinction, and engaged in many debates 
originated by the progress of the Reformation. Strasburg, and at a 
later period England, were both indebted to the labours of Bucer for 
a purer knowledge of the truth. Snepf first entered upon the duties 
of a faithful professor in Marhourg, then in Stutgard, and next in 
Till ingen, and again in Jena. Brentz, on his part, after having given 
lessons in Heidelberg, for long pursued a similar course at Halle, in 
Swabia, and in Tubingen. We shall hereafter have to record tho 
deeds of these three eminent men. 

The dispute wo have lately described was not less the means of 
advancing the knowledge already possessed by Luther lumself. He 
grew stronger day by day in the acquirements he made in tho science 
of the truth. I am/' said he, “ of the number of those who have made 
progress through the instrumentality of writing and conveying instruc- 
tion to others, and not of those who from nothing spi’ing up at once 
into the condition of great men and wise teachers.'" 

He experienced much happiness in beholding with what avidity the 
youth of the schools received the news of the budding truth, and was 
thus consoled when he reflected on the strong hold with which the 
ancient teachers still clung to their original opinions. I cherish," 
said he, the splendid hope that, in like manner as Christ, rejected by 
preach to the Gentiles, we shall now, likewise, 
fSe true theology, which these old men reject in* favour of vain and 
fantastic opinions, received with pleasure by the rising generation." 

The^ chapter ^ having terminated jts session, Luther thought of 
returning to Wittemberg. The count Palatine intrusted him with a 
letter for the elector, dated the 1st of May, in which it was said 

Luther Lad displayed" so much talent in conducting the dispute^ 
that he^ had thereby cast a halo of glory around the name of the 
university at Wittemberg." It was determined at same time that 
Luther should not be permitted to return home on foot. The 
Augustines of Nuremberg conveyed him as far as Wurzburg, whence 
he proceeded to Erfurt in company with the brethren of that city. 
Upon reaching Erfurt he went immediately to the house of Jodociis 
Ills former master. This old professor, much aflected and scandalized 
at the measures his pupil had adopted, was in the habit of putting 
beiore all the sayings oi Luther a theta, a letter made use of by the 
Grecians to indicate condemnation. He had, indeed, written betters 
luU of reproof to the young doctor, who was anxious to reply verbally 
to these communications. But not being received into the mansion of 
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his master^ Luther wrote to Jodocus — “All the members of the 
university, with the exception of one licentiate, think with me. 
Moreover, the prince, the bishop, besides several other prelates, and 
every enlightened citizen of our town, declare with a unanimous 
voice that, up to the present hour, they had neither known nor compre- 
hended Jesus Christ and his gospel. I am prepared to receive your 
reproofs ; and even when they are severe, they shall appear to me in 
reality mild. Pour out your heart, therefore, without fear, and give 
vent to your anger. I neither wish to, nor can, be irritated against 
you. To this fact both God and my own conscience are witnesses.” 

The old doctor was touched with these sentiinents of his former 
p^upil, and was anxious to discover some means of removing the con- 
demnatorV theta. An explanation was, with, this view, entere^^iuld. 


demnator^ theta. An explanation was, with, this view, entore^^iuld, 
but it proved destitute of any happy results. “ I have, at least, made 
him to understand,” said Luther, “ that all their sayings were similar to 
that beast which, as it is said, devours itself.^ But it is not worthwhile 
speaking to the deaf. These doctors obstinately adhere to the meaning 
of their paltry distinctions, although they confess, as they say, to have 
no other light to support their views than the light of natural reason, 
a dark chaos for us who recognise no other light than Jesus Ohr^^Jth© 
only sure and true light.” ^ ' 

Luther quitted Erfurt in the carriage of the convent, in which he 
was carried as far as Eisleben. From this place the Augustines of 
the district, proud of a teacher who had reflected so much lustre alike 
Upon their order and their city, in which he had been born, conducted 
bim to Wittemberg in their own equipage and at their own partioute 
expense. Each individual was desirous* to exhibit some mark, ^# 
afi’ection and reverence towards this extraordinaiy man, 
was enlarged at every stage of his proceedings. , ; ' 

Luther arrived at Wittemberg on the Saturday after Ascenrfoii^^. 
The journey had done him much good, and his friends observed a 
decided improvement in his vigour and appearance, as compared with 
his condition before his departure for Heidelberg. They were, more- 
over, much rejoiced at, the accounts he gave of his progress. The 
doctor devoted a short season of repose to the recovery of the fatigue 
he had endured during his excursion and the dispute at Heidelberg : 
but this rest only formed, after all, the prelude to exertions of deeper 
toil. • 
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CHAPTER I. 

Bepentance — The Pope loo X , — Luther to hla Bishop— Luther to the Pope— Luther to the , 

to the Elector— Discouriss upon Excommunication— Influence and Power of LuUtflr; 

The truth had at first raised its head in the 
Christendom. Victorious over the inferior orgies v^^op^ry, she 
was now ordained to enter into contentions very head of 

that proud hierarchy. We are now about Woohiemplate Luther in 
the Msts with Rome. 
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It was Upon liis roturn from Heidelberg he conceived the notion of 
this now enterprise. The first theses lie had composed upon the sub- 
ject of indulgences had been ill understood, lie, therefore, resolved 
to explain their meaning in more definite terms. Struck with the 
cry that a blind hatred had urged on the opposition of his enemios, he 
clearly beheld how important it was to engage, in favour of the truth, 
the support of the most enlightened 2'ortion of the nation, and he 
determined to ai)peal to their judgment, by presenting to their consi- 
deration the basis on which rested the strength of his now convic- 
tions* It behoved him, therefore, for once to provoke the decisions 
of Home, and ho did not liositato a moment upon sending thit?ior 
copies of his improved explanations. Some of these copies were exhi- 
bited to the inspection of the most impartial and enlightened men 
among the Roman citizens, while others wero convoyed to the foot of 
the throne on which sat tho sovereign pontifi‘. 

These explanations of the former theses, which ho denominated 
were written with great moderation. Luther endeavoured 
to soften down the passages which had given most ofienco, and mani- 
fested strong proof of his iniiato modesty. But ho at same time dis- 
played the stern fixedness of his principles and convictions, and 
niaiulainod courageously every proposition which the truth con- 
strained him to support. He again repeated tho doctrine that evoiy 
Christian who experienced a thorough and real ropentanco was pos- 
sessed, without any indulgence, of the remission of his sins. Th# 
the pope could only, like tho most insignificant indest, declare simply 
what God had already pardoned. That tlio treasure of the merits of 
saints administered by tho pope was a more chimera, and that the 
Holy Scriptures formed tho only rule of faith, But attend to what 
he says himself on some of these important points. 

He begins by establishing tho nature of true penitence, and con- 
trasts this act of God which renews man with th^ nanmineriil?, |f the 
Roman ahnroh. ‘^The Greek word 

fiep |nat on a new mmr senlimernty bate a neW ntore ; so thatj 

you may become men of heaven. .... 
^^^WaHeaeher of the spirit, and not of the lector, and his words 
and life ! He enforces, therefore, a repentance according' 
teiiihe spirit and the truth, and not those outward penances Which 
might he fulfilled, without humiliation, by the most proud-hearted 
sinner. ^ Christ desires a repentance which can he accomplished in 
every situation of life — under the jinrple robes of kings, the cassocks » 
of priests, or the hat of princes — in the midst of those very pomps of 
Babylon in which a Daniel was entangled, as well as under the frock 
of a monk or the tatterod garments of a beggar.” 

Farther on, the following words are met with in these explana- 
tions : I do not vex myself with what may either prove pleasing 

or displeasing to the pope. He is a man like other men. And 
there have been popes Who have loved, not only errors and vices, but 
also many things yet more extraordinary. I listen to the pope as 
when he speaks in the canons, and in conformity 
with the canons, or when he resolves upon any article in unisoB wtlll 
some council, but not when he speaks out of his own head. If I did 


hiith* 0pp. (Lcips.) xvii.j p. 29-113, 
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otlierwise tLan this, must I not admit, with those who know not 
Jesus Christ, that the horrible massacre of Christians with which the 
name of Julius II. is stained, was proof of the good offices of a pious 
shepherd in favour of the flock of the Lord V" 

“ I cannot but wonder," continues he, “ at the simplicity of those 
who have affirmed that the two swords of the gospel represent, the 
one the spiritual, and the other the material power. Yes, the pope has 
in his possession a sword of steel, and he in this fashion exhibits 
himself before the inhabitants of Christendom, not in the character of a 
tender father, but in that of a formidable tyrant. Ah 1 it is true that 
Gotl, made angry, has given us the sword we desired to have, and 
has withdrawn from us the one we have disdained. In no quarters 
of the globe ha$ there been wars more terrible than those which have 

been waged by Christians Wherefore has not the subtile 

mind that discovered this nice distinction interpreted with equal art 
the history of the two keys placed under the care of St Peter, and 
shewn, in the form of a dogma of the church, how the one is useful 
in opening the treasury of heaven, while the other serves to complete 
a similar purpose on earth 

It is impossible," says he again, “ that a man can be a 
without having an interest in Christ ; and if he thus pOssesss^s 
he at the same time possesses all that belongs to Christ. I'he thing 
which gives peace to our consciences is, that by faith our sins ate no 
longer our own, but are laid on Christ, upon whom God has thrSwri 
them all ; and that, on the other hand, all the righteousness of Christ 
has become ours, to whom God has given it. Christ puts hjs band 
upon us, and we are cured ; he throws over us his mantle, and we 
are cotered : for he is the Saviour blessed for ever more." 


With such views of the riches of salvation purchased by Jesus 
Christ' there was no longer any need of indulgences. 

Luther, while he forcibly attacked Popery, spoke honourably of 
Leo. X. “ The times on which we have fallen/' says he, “ are so bad^ 
that even the most distinguished personages are prevented from coming 
to the assistance of the church. We have at present a very good 
pope in the person,of Leo. X. His sincerity and his knowledge are 
fitted to fill us with joy. But what can be done singly by this man, 
who is equally agreeable and amiable ? He was well worthy of being 
made pope in times of better fortune. In our own day we are deserving 
only of a Julius II. or an Alexander YI." 

He afterwards arrives at the grand fact. I wish to say the thing 
Tn a few words and boldly— The church has need of a total refor- 
mation. ^ And this reform cannot he the work of a single man like 
the pope, nor of many men, such as the cardinals and the fathers of 
councils ; but it must be the work of the whole world, or rather it is 


a work that belongs to God alone. As to the time in which such a 
Bef€U?mation ought to be commenced, he only knows who has himseM 

created iime There is a break in the dike, 

no longer JU'Dtlr power to stay the current of those * 

already to rush in upon ns with impetuosity/^v/|l'v^ffwj^'^^’^^ 

Sac||t wele solne of the declarations and b;^ 

Luther to the emil^ened men of his own. ^^he Feast of 

Peuktecost was d^^*iiring near, and it wae in whioh the 
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Apostles had manifested to the risen Jesus Christ the first testimony 
of their faith, that Luther, like a new apostle, published the boolc we 
have been reviewing, so full of life, and wherein he calls with all his 
strength for a new resurrection of the church. On Saturday the 22d 
of May 1815, the evening of Pentecost, he sent a copy of this woxk 
to the bishop of Brandenburg, his ordinary, to whom he wrote as 
follows : — 

Very worthy Father in G-on, — It is some time since a new and 
unheard-of doctrine, touching the subject of apostolic indulgences, has 
begun to be spread abroad in these districts, with whose reports both 
the learned and the ignorant have been much astonished, and many 
individuals, some of them known to myself, and others with whom I 
have no acq[uaintance, have solicited me to make public, either orally 
or in writing, the views I entertain upon the novelty of this subject, 
I do not wish to say the impudence of this doctrine. At first I was 
wishful to remain silent and unconcerned, but in the seq^uel the matter 
grew to such a height, that the sanctity of the pope was thereby 
compromised. 

“ What ought I, therefore, to do ? I conceived it proper in mo 
neither to approve nor condemn these doctrines, but to organize a 
dispute upon this important point, so that the holy church might be 
induced to pronounce its decision, 

No person having come forward to accept the challenge I gave 
in the face of the whole world, and my theses having been considered, 
not as subjects for discussion, but as propositions already determined 
upon, I found myself obliged to publish an explanation of their con- 
tents. Be pleased, therefore, to receive the poor productions I now 
submit to your notice, most merciful bishop. And in order that all 
the world may know that I do not disturb its peace with effrontery, 
I pray your Reverence to blot out, or oven to destroy in the fire^ 
whatever is displeasing to your views, I know that Jesus Christ does 
not stand in need of my labours or services, and that ho, 
without my intervention, when to communicate good news toTO' 
church. Not that the bulls or threats of my enemies have power to 
glj^e me alarm : quite the reverse. And were it ij^t that they are so 
iihpudent and dishonest, no one would ever be disturbed with tho 
mention of my name ; for I would rather hide myself in some corner, 
wherein I might study alone, and for my own advantage. If this 
affair does not prove to be the business of God, it shall certainly not 
be mine, nor that of any other man, but must become a matter of 
moonshine. May the glory and honour be unto him to whom thej* 
alone belong !" 

Lu,ther was still filled with respect for the head of the church. 
II<e:;^t?dbuted to Leo the possession of justice and a sincere' love of 
the tenth, and felt anxious in this spirit to address the pope. Eight 
days later, on Trinity Sunday, the 30th May 1518, he wrote his 
Holiness a letter, of which the following passages formed a part : — 

“ To the Blessed Father Leo X., our Sovereign Bishop, Brother 
Martin Luther, an Augustine monk, wishes eternal salvation ! ; 

‘‘ I understand, very holy father, that evil reports are giv^n put 
concerning my character, and that my name has been calumniated in 
the presence of your Holiness. I have been called a heretic, au 
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apostate, a perfidious person, and a thousand other injurious names. 
What I see astonishes me, what I hear causes me fear. But the solo 
support of my tranquillity remains, namely, a pure and quiet con- 
science. Be pleased to listen to me, O most holy father, to me who am 
only a child and an ignorant being.” 

Luther then relates the origin of the whole matter, and then 
continues thus : — 

“ Nothing was spoken of in every tavern but complaints respecting 
the avarice of the priests, or attacks made against the power of the 
keys and of the sovereign bishop. To this fact all Germany can bear 
me testimony. When rumours of this description reached my ears, 
my zeal was excited for the glory of Christ, as it appeared to me, or, 
if it must be otherwise explained, my young and ardent blood was 
inflamed. 

“ I gave information to certain princes of the church. But some of 
them regarded my communications with derision, while others paid 
no attention to them whatever. The fear of your name seemed to 
hold the whole in fetters, I then published the substance of this 
dispute. 

Behold then, 0 most holy father, behold the conflagration which 
it is said has set the whole world in a blaze. 

“ Now, therefore, what should I do ? I cannot retrace my steps, 
and yet I see that this publication has drawn down upon me from 
every quarter an inconceivable hatred. I have no desire to appear 
in the face of the whole world, for 1 am without knowledge, deficient 
in mind, and much too insignificant for such great things, especially 
in this illustrious age, in which Cicero himself, had he been still alive, 
must have sought for shelter in some obscure corner. 

But in order to appease the anger of my adversaries, and to 
answer the solicitations of many friends, I have at last published my 
thoughts. I have published them, too, holy father, the rather in order 
to secure for myself protection under the shadow of your wings. All 
those who were anxious to be informed could thus learn with what 
simplicity of heart I requested instruction from the ecclesiastical 
authorities, as well as what respect I have manifested towards the 
power of the keys. • Had I not regulated my conduct with discretion, 
it would have been impossible for his Serene Highness Duke Frede- 
rick, the Elector of Saxony, who shines among the warmest friends of 
Christian and apostolic truth, to Eave permitted the entrance withih 
the walls of the university at Wittemberg of a man so dangeroW 'M 
t^ey have represented me to be. 

Wherefore, very holy father, I cast myself down at the feet of 
your Holiness, and I submit to your authority all that I have and all 
that 1 am. Destroy my cause or embrace it ,• do me justice or do me 
wrong ; take away my life or spare it to me, as it may seem good in 
your sight. I shall acknowledge your voice as the voice of 
Christ, who presides and speaks through you. If I have 
death I do not refuse to die, for the earth belongs to the Lord* 
that therein is. Let him be for ever praised throughoulT^^iiiiy I 
Amen ! And let him eternally maintain your loti 

^ Given on the day of the holy Trinity, in the year 1518. 

Brother Martiit L|«to> Augustine.*' 
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How much humility and how much truth are visible in the fear 
here expressed by Luther, or rather in the avowal which he makes 
with reference to his young and over-heated blood, as having been 
perhaps too eagerly inflamed. We recognise in this admission the 
evidence of a sincere disposition, which, presuming not upon its 
own qualifications, dreads the influence of passion in actions even the 
most in unison with the word of God. Such language is far removed 
from the speech of a proud fanatic. We see in Luther the desire that 
urged him to gain Leo over to the cause of the truth, to anticipate all 
discord, and to originate at the very summit of the church that Refor- 
mation of which he proclaimed the necessity. Most assuredly it jvas 
not Luther who ought to be blamed for having destroyed in the west 
that unity whose loss so many persons have at a later period regretted. 
He sacrificed everything in order to maintain the spirit of this unity, 
all excepting the truth. It was his enemies and not he who, in 
refusing to acknowledge the fulness and sufidciency of the salvation 
wrought out by Jesus Christ, tore to pieces at the foot of the cross 
^ robe of their Lord and Master. 

After having written this letter, Luther, on the very same day, 
addressed another to his friend Staupitz, the vicar-general of his 
order. It was through means of the vicar Luther desired to forward 
to Leo the letter we have spoken of, along with a copy of his Solu- 
tions. 

I beg of you,” says he, to accept with good will the trifies which 
I eiiolose for your inspection, and afterwards to forward them to the 
excellent pope Leo X. Not that I desire' to drag you into the same 
peril wherein I have placed myself; for I wish to suffer alone the 
dangers of my situation. Jesus Christ shall determine whether what 
I say proceeds from him or from me ; Jesus Christy without whose 
pleasure the tongue of the pope cannot be moved, nor the heart of 
kings be able to resolve upon any one action. 

“ With reference to those who dare to offer threats, I have no reply 
to give, if it be not in the words of Reuchlin : The poor man* has 
nothing to fear, because he has nothing to lose. I am possessed of 
. neither goods nor money, and I do not seek to obtain them. If I have « 
formerly enjoyed some honour and a fair reputaticfti, he who has begun 
to deprive me of them perfects his own work. I have no more to 
boast of than this miserable body, worn out by so many trials ; let 
them utterly destroy it by force or by cunning, to the glory of God I 
They may thus perhaps shorten, by an hour or two, the length of my 
days. It is suflSicient for me to possess a precious Redeemer, a power- 
ful Sacrificer, Jesus Christ my Lord. I will praise him while I have 
the breath of life within me. If some persons do not wish to praise 
him along with me, what is that to me." 

These words enable us to read with accuracy the feelings of Luther's 
heart. 

Whilst he thus cherished confidence in the protection of Rome, 
Rome had already conceived thoughts of vengeance against him. As 
early as the 3d of April, cardinal Raphael de Rovere had written to 
the elector Frederick, in the name of the pope, informing him thatl 
doubts were entertained regarding the soundness of his faith, «86id that 
^ he ffifpst boTp^te of harbouring Luther. Cardinal Raphael," said the 
dootor, ^^'v^lild have had great pleasure in seeing me burned by order 
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of Duke Frederick.*’ In this manner Rome began to sharpen her 
weapons against the body of Luther. It was through the spirit of his 
protector that she was pleased to inflict her flrst blow. If Rome 
succeeded in oyerturning the cover under which the monk of Wittem^ 
berg reposed, he must become an easy prey to her rapacious designs. 

The German princes of the period prided themselves upon the 
reputation they enjoyed as Christian princes. The slightest suspicion of 
heresy caused them alarm^ and the court of Rome had artfully pro- 
fited by its knowledge of this cautious disposition. Frederick had, 
inor^ver, continued always firmly attached to the religion of his 
fathers, so that the letter he received from the cardinal Raphael had 
made a deep impression upon his mind. But the elector had at same 
time adopted as a principle of action the determination never to do 
anything hastily, and was fully aware that truth was not always 
ranged on the side of the strongest party. The affairs of the empire 
with Rome had taught him to place little trust in the interested views 
of that latter court. He had received the notion that in order to 
prove himself a Christian prince, it was not necessary for him to 
become the slave of the pope. 

lie was not one of those profane spirits,” says Melancthoh^ wh6 
have a desire to see every change stifled from the moment that its 
beginning is discovered.* Frederick submits himself to God. He 
reads with care the writings which appear, and does not permit those 
he considers as consistent with the truth to be destroyed.”t The 
elector had the power of acting in this manner. Master of his own 
stateS) he was regarded with an esteem, throughout the empire, at 
least as fervent as that which was bestowed upon the emperor him* 
self. 

It is probable that Luther reeeived some intelligence of this letter 
from cardinal Raphael, remitted to the elector on the 7th of July. 
Perhaps it was in the prospect of that excommunication which this 
Roman missive seemed to presage, that he was induced to ascend the 
pulpit at Wittemberg on the 15 th day of the same month, and there 
and then deliver a discourse upon the same subject, which made 
a deep impression tipon the minds of his hearers. In this sermon 
he drew a vivid distinction between inward and outward excom- 
munication j the former as excluding the sinner from communion with 
God ; the latter as only excluding from a participation in the ceremo- 
nies of the church. “No person,” said he, “ is able to reconcile Ifcl 
Ijist soul with God, if it be not the Eternal himselh No peiBon cair 
separate a man from communion with God, unless it be that V'ery mart 
himself, on account of his own peculiar sins. Blessed is he who dies 
under the infliction of an unjust eXcommuniCatiCn ; for whilst he 
endures heavy punishment from men, for the love of justice, he 
receives from the hand of God a crown of everlasting happi4 
ness.’" .... ^ 

Some individuals highly approved of this bold uncomj^owiiA^ 
language, but others were yet more incensed against the 
the doctor. ' ' 

By this time, however, Luther did not stand aldteuf although 

* Nec profana judicia seqiiens quss tenera initia ompwtm mutationum. cellerime 
opprimi mbeut. (Melaneth. Yit. L.) •f* Deo iet ea qttfie vera esee judi- 

Cavit, delei’i non voluit, (Ibid*) 
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hia faith bad need of no other support beyond the care of God, a 
phalanx of adherents had been formed around him which defended 
him from the assaults of his enemies- The German people had lis- 
tened to the voice of the reformer ; and equally from his discourses 
and from his writings, new illustrations had been elicited which 
delighted and instructed his contemporaries. The energy of his faith 
pierced, as it were with flashes of lightning, through the darkness of 
ignorant souls. The life which God had put into this extraordinary 
spirit communicated its enlivening energies to the dead body of the 
church. Christendom, left for many centuries in a torpid state, was 
now re-animated with strong religious enthusiasm. The devotion 
experienced by the people for the ancient superstitions of Rome, was 
seen to decrease from day to day ; and fewer persons were now found 
impatient to acquire, in exchange for sums of money, the assurance of 
pardon, while at the same time the fame of Luther incessantly 
increased. All eyes were turned upon him, and he was regarded with 
love and respect, as the intrepid defender of truth and liberty. No 
doubt the truth of the doctrines he announced was not discovered by 
every individual admirer. It was sufficient for a great number of 
them to know that the new doctor set himself in array against the 
pope, and that at his powerful word the empire of priests and monks 
was made to shake. The attack of Luther became for the people a 
beacon like to those fires lighted upon the tops of mountains, in order 
to signalize the moment when a nation was prepared to break its 
chains. The reformer did not foresee the efiects of what he had done, 
60 as to reckon thus early upon the choice, as their leader, of all gene- 
rous men among his compatriots. But for a vast number, the appear- 
ance of Luther even exceeded this selection. The word of God, 
which he interpreted with so much force, penetrated within the minds 
of men like a two-edged sword. An ardent desire to obtain the 
assurance of pardon and of eternal life was rekindled in many hearts ; 
and, since the days of the first centuries, the church had not witnessed 
such a hungering and thirsting after righteousness. If the word oi 
Peter the hermit and of Bernard had excited the people of the middle 
ages to lay hold upon a perishable cross, the wo»d of Luther encou- 
i-aged those of his own times to embrace the doctrines of the real cross 
and of that truth which secures salvation. The rubbish w’hieh at the 
time covered the church had stifled every religious thought ; forms 
had, in “fact, extinguished the life. The commanding speech given to 
this man had served to diffuse a living breeze over the territories of 
Christendom. At their first appearance, the writings of Luthffr 
equally the attention' of believers and of incredulous men ; 
the latter, because those positive doctrines, which remained to be esta- 
blished at a later period, had not yet been developed, and the former 
because these same doctrines were described in the bud within that 
living faith which expressed itself with so much energy and power. 
The influence of these writings was indeed immense, for they speedily 
reached every corner of Germany, and almost of the world. Every- 
where^ the keen feeling reigned that assistance was given, not to the 
e^blishment of a sect, but to a new reorganisation of the chinch and 
of society. Those who were then born anew by the Spirit of God 
r^ged themselves alongside of him who was the organ thereof. 
Chri^teftdoiB was divided into two separate camps : the one combatting 
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frith the spirit against the form, and the other with the form against 
tlie spirit. On the side of the form, it is true, Tirere perceired all the 
appearances of strength and grandeur ; while on the part of the spirit 
frere visible outward weakness and poverty. But the form, depnved 
of the spirit, IS nothing more than an empty body which the first breath 
of wind IS sufficient to overthrow. Its appearance of power only 
serves to excite animosity, and to hasten its destruction. In this 
manner the pure word of truth had raised up for Luther a powerful 

armv. ^ 
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The army provided for the protection of the reformer was per- 
emptorily required; for the great of the earth began to display symptoms 
of commotion, and the empire and the churcli had already conAined 
their efforts to crush the progress of this importunate monk. Had an 
intelligent and courageous prince at this time occupied the imperial 
throne, he might have profited by these religious agitations, and, 
placing his confidence upon the word of God and the nation, have 
given a new spring to the ancient opposition against Popery. But 
Maximilian was now too far advanced in years, and he was, moreover, 
determined to sacrifice every interest for the attainment of what he 
regarded as the chief end of his life, namely, the aggrandizement of 
his house, and, consequently, the elevation of his gramilson. The 
emperor Maximilian ha.d then convoked an imperial diet at Augs- 
burg. Six electors obeyed the call and went to attend this meeting 
in person, whilst all the Germanic states had representatives present at 
the diet. The kings of France, Hungary, and Poland, also sent their 
ambassadors to join the assembly, and these princes and envoys 
mutually displayed the magnificence of their high stations. The war 
against the Turks was one of the subjects in which the assembly of 
the diet had originated. The legate of the pope Lieo X. earnestly 
urged his opinions upon this subject in presence of the diet. But the 
states, warned by the bad use formerly made of their contributions, 
and wisely instructe'd by Frederick, contented themselves with declar- 
ing that they would seriously consider the matter, and brought 
forward at the same time fresh complaints against Rome. A Latin 
speech published during the sittings of the diet boldly pointed out to 
these German princes the true nature of their danger. 
anxious,” said the author of this production, “ to put the T®pks to 
flight. Such a determination is all very well ; but I strongly fear you 
are deceived as to the appearance of this danger. It is in Italy, and 
not in Asia, you must look for the enemy.”* 

Another affair not less important was enrolled for the consideration 
of the diet. Maximilian was desirous of having his grandson Charlee, 
already king of Sjjain and Naples, proclaimed king of the Ror^u^ 
and his successor in the imperial dignity. The pope was- 
acquainted with the stability of his own interests to have 
see the imperial throne occupied by a prince whose po^ic^in Italy 
might 'Soon become formidable. The emperor imagined that he had 


* $clirock. K.—Gcsch. n,d. R. i- p. 
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already secured tlie support of tlie larger number of electors and 
states ; but he found a firm opponent in the person of Frederick. In 
vain the emperor solicited the favour of the elector; in vain the 
ministers and best friends of the latter implored him to espouse the 
cause of the former. Frederick remained unchanged in opinion, and 
shewed on this occasion, as it wsls said, that fixed temperament of soul 
■which never shifts from a resolution, after the justness of that resolu- 
tion has been recognised. The designs of the emperor failed in this 
attempt. 

From that moment the said prince sought to obtain the good will of 
the pope, with the view of forwarding the plans referred to above ; 
and in order to afford a special proof of his affection, the emperor 
wrote to the pope the following letter on the 5th of August : — Very 
Holy Father — We have learned a few days ago, that a brother of the 
order of the Auguatines, named Martin Luther, has undertaken to 
maintain divers propositions concerning the commerce of indulgences ; 
lEi,n4 what yet more gives us displeasure is the fact that the said 
br<^tlicr has found many protectors, amongst whom are personages of 
distinction and power. If your Holiness and very worthy fdithers of 
the church (the cardinals) do not very soon exert their authority in 
order to put an end to these scandals, not only will these pernicious 
teachers seduce the simple people, but they will also ensnare great 
princes to their ruin. We will take good care that whatever measures 
your Holiness shall adopt in this matter for the glory of the all-powerful 
God shall be obeyed by all in our empire.” 

This letter must have been written after the conclusion of some lively 
discussions between Maximilian and Frederick. On the same day, 
the elector wrote a letter to Raphael de Rovere. He had, no doubt, 
learned that the emperor had addressed an epistle to the Roman pontiff, 
and, in order to ward off the blow, he also opened up a direct com- 
munication with Rome. 

“ I never shall have any other wish,” said he, “ than to shew 
myself submissive to the universal church. 

Likewise I have never defended the writings or sermons of doctor 
Martin Luther. I learn, moreover, that he has constantly offered to 
make his appearance, under the protection of a .safe conduct, before 
impartial judges, of learning and Christian principles, in order to 
defend his doctrines and to yield obedience, should any one be found 
able to gainsay his opinions by a reference to the Scripturesthemselves.'’ 

Leo X., who, up to the present hour, had permitted the affair to 
take its own course, was now roused by the urgent cries of theologians 
and monks, and instituted in Rome an ecelesiastical court, with 
instructions to bring Luther to trial before its tribunal. In the 
constitution of this court, Sylvester Prierio, the grand enemy of the 
reformer, was appointed at once the accuser and judge of his opponent. 
The cause was very soon prepared, and the court summoned Luthf 
to appear before it in person, within the space of sixty days. 

Luther awaited tranquilly in W'ittemberg the good effects which th6 
letter he had addressed to the pope full of submission must, as he 
thought, be sure to produce, wheti, on the Tth of August, only two 
4|ys^ after the despatch of the letters written respectiyely by 
Maximilian and Frederick, he was served with a citation from the 
newly formed Roman tribunal. “At the very moment when I 
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looked to receive the benediction,” said he, “ I saw the thunder to 
break over my head. I was the lamb which had troubled the water 
for the wolf. Tezel escaped, and I must be left to be eaten.” 

This citation threw Wittemberg into a state of consternation ; for 
whatever step Luther might take he was sure to be exposed to danger. 
If he went to Rome he must there become the victim of his enemies. 
If he refused to go thither, he would be, according to custom, con- 
demned for contumacy, without any power to escape the penalty ; 
because it was known that the pope's legate had received orders from 
his superior to use every means to irritate the emperor and German 
prifices against the cause of the monk. His friends were distracted. 
Must the teacher of the truth go to risk his life in that great city 
drunk with the Hood of the saints and with the blood of the martyrs 
of Jesus ? Shall it be suffered that a head should arise from the centre 
of subdued Christendom, in order to work out its utter downfall ? 
This man, whom God appears to have formed with the purpose of 
resisting a power against which, up to the present hour, nothing had 
been able to stand in opposition, shall he also be cast down ? Luther 
himself believed the elector alone able to save him ; but he would 
prefer to die rather than compromise the safety of his prince. > His 
friends at last fell jointly upon a scheme which could not bring damger 
upon Frederick. Let him refuse to give Luther a safe conduct, and 
then the monk would have a legitimate excuse for refusing to go to 
Rome, 

On the 8 th of August Luther wrote to Spalatin, requesting the 
influence of the elector to be used in accomplishing a new arraignment 
for Luther in Germany. ‘^Behold,” said he, also in a letter to 
Staupitz, “ what snares are laid to get within the reach of me, and how 
closely I am surrounded with thorns ; but Christ lives and reigns, 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever. My conscience assures me that it is 
the truth I teach, although it may become more odious on account of 
its being taught by me. The church is the w^omb of Rebecca, and 
the children must therein push against one another, even to the extent 
of putting their mother in danger. For the rest, pray to the Lord 
that I may not be^too much elated in the course of this trial. May 
God not impute to them this evil.” 

The friends of Luther did not limit themselves to the forming of 
consultations and complaints. Spalatin wrote, in name of the elector, 
to Renner, the secretary of the emperor Doctor Martin wilMngly 
consents to submit to the judgment of all the universities in Geinalany, 
•with the exception of those of Erfurt, Leipsic, and Frankfoi% on the 
Oder, which have rendered themselves suspicious. It is impossible for 
him to appear personally in Rome.” 

The university of Wittemberg caused a letter of interce>ssion to be 
- addressed to the pope himself. The weak state of his health, ' it was 
^ said in speaking of Luther, “ and the dangers of the journey, render it 
difficult, and even impossible for him to obey the command s 
Holiness. His troubles and his prayers induce us to have 
upon him. We, therefore, beseech you, very holy father, 
sons, to be so kind as look upon him as upon one iduo^l^^Wr^Eeen 
infecled with the doctrines opposed to the opihioW bt the Roman 
church.” ,7 7 "' 

The same university, in its anxiety to beipleBd Lmtter, wrote on to# 
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same day to Charles de Miltitz, a Saxon gentleman, and chamberlain 
to the pope, much esteemed hy Leo. X. In this latter epistle a much 
stronger recommendation in favour of the reformer was preferred than 
had been presumed upon in the address to the pope. “ The worthy 
father Martin Luther, an Augustine,” it was said, “is the most noble and 
most honourable member of our university. For many years we have 
seen and known his qualifications, his knowledge, and high attainments 
in the arts and in literature, joined to his irreproachable manners and 
truly Christian conduct.'* 

This active benevolence, on the part of all those who were connected 
with Luther, constitutes his most choice encomium. • 

Whilst the issue of this affair was looked for with anxiety, it was 
more easily arranged than could have been anticipated. The legate 
from Yio, distressed at his want of success in the commission he had 
received to instigate a general war against the Turks, felt eager to 
distinguish and propitiate his embassy to Germany by some other con- 
spicuous display of diplomacy. He thus imagined that he would be 
able to re-appear in Rome with glory. He consequently beseeched the 
pope to submit the adjustment of this affair to his management. Leo. 
X., on liis part, was well disposed to ingratiate the fortunes of 
Frederick for having so manfully opposed the election of the young 
Charles ; and he believed the assistance of the German prince might 
yet be useful to him. Without taking any further notice, therefore, 
of the dreaded citation, Leo charged his legate, in virtue of a brief, 
dated the 23d of x\ugust, to take cognizance of the affair in Germany, 
The pope lost nothing in the adoption of such procedure ; and even 
if it were found possible to persuade Luther to retract, the noise and 
the scandal of his appearance within a court of justice at Rome would 
be avoided. 

“ Wc charge you,” said the official document, “to cause to appear 
before you personally, to prosecute and to restrain without further 
delay, and as soon as you shall have received this our mandate, the said 
Luther, who has already been declared a heretic by our dear brother 
Jerome, bishop of Asculan.” 

The pope afterwards prescribed against Luther the most severe 
measures. " 

“ Invoke for this purpose the power and assistance of our very dear 
son in Christ, Maximilian, and of all^the other princes in Germany, of 
all corporations, universities, and potentates, either ecclesiastical or» 
secular. And if you convict him, take care to secure his person so 
lirmlv, that he may be afterwards brought before ourselves."* 

It is thus evident that this indulgent concession adopted by the 
pope was no more than^ a surer plan to draw Luther within the pre- 
cincts of Rome. But immediately follow the rehearsal of measures 
of a milder tendency. 

“If ho comes back to himself, and asks pardon on certain terms, of 
his own free will, and without being urged to do so, we give you 
authority to receive him again into the unity of the holy mother 
church.” 


The pope, however, very goon returns to the enumeration of male- 
dicimaa. ^ 

compellas, et eo in potesiate tua redatto eurn sub fidS* 
cmstooia rctmeas, ut coram nobis feistatur. (Breve I^eonis X* ad Thomam.) 
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If he persist in his stubbornness, and you find yourself unable to 
apprehend him, we give you power to pursue him into every district 
of Germany, and to banish, to curse, and to excommunicate all those 
who are attached to him, and to order all Christians to flee from his 
presence.” 

Hut still this is not enough. 

‘‘ And in order,” continues the pope, that this contagion may be 
as completely as possible extirpated, you shall excommunicate all the 
prelates, religious orders, universities, corporations, or counts, dukes, 
and potentates, with the exception of the emperor Maximilian, who 
shal^ not lay hold upon the said Martin Luther and bis adherents, 
or shall not convey them over to your care under sure and sufficient 
guards. And if, which God forbid, the aforesaid princes, corpora- 
tions, universities, and potentates, or any one belonging to them, 
should ofler in any manner to harbour the said Martin or his adhe- 
rents, or to give him, publicly or in secret, either by themselves or 
by means of others, cither help or advice, we place these princes under 
an interdict, as well as the corporations, universities, and potentates, 
along with their cities, towns, districts, and villages, and at same 
time the cities, towns, districts, and villages, into which the said 
Martin may have retreated, and for as long as he shall remain 
therein, with three days beyond the time he shall be known to have 
quitted any such hiding-place.” 

This audacious preacher, who pretends to represent upon earth him 
who hath said, God has not sent his Son into the world to condemn 
the worlds hut that the world through him might he saved^ continues to 
record his anathemas. And after having pronounced these penalties 
against ecclesiastics, he says : — 

“ With reference to what concerns the laity, if they do not like- , 
wise, without either delay or opposition, shew obedience to your 
orders, we declare them infamous, (with the exception of the excellent 
emperor,) incapable of transac^ng any seasonable engagements, 
deprived of Christian burial, and stripped of all possessions which 
they may hold in fee, whether under the apostolic judicature or that 
of any other lord whatever.” 

Such was the fate reserved for Luther. The monarch of Rome 
had conjured every power to ensure his destruction. He had even 
for this purpose invaded the silence of the grave, and his ruin ap- 
peared inevitable. How shall he escape the fury of such a conspiracy, 1 
But Rome had deceived herself ; the movement created by the Sp^ 
of God could not be subdued by the decree of its chancery. ^ 

^he very appearance of a just and impartial inquiry had not been 
preserved. Luther had been declared a heretic, not only before he 
was heard, but even before the time had expired within which he was 
cited to appear. Strong passions (and nowhere are these hurtful 
emotions more vehemently exhibited than in the course of religious 
discussions) were made to overrule every form of justice. But 
not alone within the Roman church; it is equally in the courts 
Protestant churches that we meet with this forgetfulness of th^ 
precepts, and indeed on every occasion where the tru|h is"i||«||fegaidod 
in the prosecution of such singular proceedings, everytMiig is held 
good against the warnings of tho gospel. Men are often seen, whe, 
in another cause, would hesitate to commit the least act of injustice, 
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to trample under foot, without fear, all reepeet for laws or privileges, 
the moment they begin to treat upon Christianity, and of the testi- 
mony to be given in its favour. 

When at an after period Luther was made acquainted* with the 
contents of this brief, he expressed his indignation at such a produc- 
tion. We have here,” said he, “the most remarkable feature of the 
business. This brief is dated on the 23d of August, and I have been 
cited on the 7th August, so that between the dates of my citation and 
this brief there appears the number of sixteen days. Now, take 
account of this, and you shall find that my Lord Jerome, bishop of 
Asculan, has proceeded against me, has pronounced judgment, has^con- 
demned and declared me a heretic, before the citation bad been 
delivered to me, or at all events within sixteen days after it had been 
despatched, Wherefore, I ask him, where are there to be found the 
sixty days which have been allowed me to appear by the words of the 
citation f They began upon the 7th of August and must have termi- 
naled on the 7th of October. .... Is this then the style and 
method followed at the court of Rome, that they there on the same 
day issue a summons, exhort, accuse, judge, condemn, and declare 
condemned, a man who lives at such a distance from Rome, and who 
knows nothing of what is there going on against him ? How can they 
answer to those questions? Without doubt they had forgotten to 
purge their brains with hellebore before accomplishing the formation 
of such falsehoods.” 

But at the same time that Rome deposited, in secret, its excommuni- 
cations in the hands of its legate, she tried, by means of mild and 
flattering speeches, to detach from the cause of Luther that prince 
whose power she most dreaded. On the day we have already named, 
to wife, the 23d of August 1518, the pope wrote a letter to the elector 
of Saxony, Pie had recourse to the arts of that old policy which we 
have before referred to, and he endeavoured to flatter the self-esteem 
of the German prince. 

“ Dear Son,” said the pontiff of Rome, “ when we think of your 
noble and excellent race^ and of you who are its head and chief 
ornament ; when we call to memory how you and your ancestors have 
always desired to maintain the Christian faith/ and the honour and 
dignity of the holy see, we cannot believe that a man who forsakes 
this faith will be able to find protection under the favour of 
your Highness, or to give vent to the expressions of his wickedness. 
Nevertheless it has been reported to us from all quarters^ that a certain 
brother, Martin Luther, a hermit of the order of St Augustine, Jias 
forgotten, as a child of wrath and despiser of God, his cloth and his 
Qipder, which partake of humility and obedience, and boasts himself 
^ fearing neither the authority nor punishment of any man, assured 
that he possesses your favour and protection. 

But as we know that this monk deceives himself , we have thought 
it good thus to write your Highness, and to exhort you in the name of 
the Lord to be watchful over the honour of your name as a prince so 
highly distinguished for Christian principles, and to protect yourself 
a^inst such calumnies, you, who are the ornament, the glory, aBd 
^weet savour of your noble race ; and not only to save youlSelf from 
an error so grave as that imputed to you, but even from the very sa§- 

* L. Op. (L.) xvu,, p. 176. 
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picion that the mad boldness of this brother can have any favour from 
you/' 

Leo X. announced at sametime to Frederick that he had charged 
the cardinal of St Sixtus to take cognizance of this affair, and had , 
commanded him to deliver Luther over to the custody of the legate, 
for fear, ’ added he, in adopting once more the coaxing style of 
argument, that many pious people of our own or of future times 
may have cause one day to lament, and say that the most pernicious 
heresy with which the church of God has ever been afflicted arose 
through the help and favour of this mighty and praiseworthy house.” 

la this fashion Home concerted all her measures. With one hand 
she spread abroad tlie always intoxicating perfume of praise, while 
with the other she secretly extended the engines of her terrors and 
her vengeance. 

All the powers upon the earth — emperor, pope, princes, and legates 
— began to set themselves in array against the humble brother of 
Erfurt, whose inward struggles we have attempted to describe. The 
kings of the earth set themselves together^ and the princes consult 
with each other against the Lord and Ms anointed. 


CHAPTER III. 

The Armourer Schwaraerd— HU Wife-Philip-Hia Genuis— Hia Studies-The Bible-CaU to Wittenibcrg-^ 
Boparturo and Journey of Melancthon— Leipsic-Mistalse— Joy of Luther- Compariaon— Revolution, in the 
InstiuctioD— Study of Greek. 

The letter and brief which we have just reviewed had not as yet 
reached the confines of Germany, and Luther was still absorbed in 
the fear of being obliged to appear in Rome, when a happy event 
occurred, which afforded consolation to his agitated heart. He stood 
much in need of a friend into whose bosom he might convey a know* 
ledge of all his cares and afflictions, and whose faithful affections 
might assuage the pains of suffering at the hour of deepest trial. 
God raised up for him a companion fully qualified to act the part we 
have described in the person of Melancthon. 

George SchwarzSrd was a celebrated armourer in Bretten, a small 
town within the territories of the county Palatine. On the 14th of 
February 1497, there was born to this person a son, who was named 
Philip, and who afterwards distinguished himself under the appella- 
tion of Melancthon, Well frequented by the princes of Palatime iiiiid 
those of Bavaria and Saxony, George was inspired with principles of 
great rectitude. Often was he known to refuse the prices offered by 
thoughtless purchasers, and even to return their money to others 
with decided determination when he learned that they were poor. 
Lie rose constantly at midnight, and throwing himself upon his knees, 
repeated his prayers. If it so happened that the morning had dawi^ 
before he. had accomplished this duty, he was displeased with 
during the whole course of the following day. Barbara, th|e;|^^^^^ 
Schwarzerd, was the daughter of an honoured magistratemai»||!!^^to. 
Reuter. Her disposition was tender, although a fey 

superstition, but her character on the whole was for wisdom 

and prudence. It was upon her the following' well-known 
German rhymes were composed : — 
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Alms to give impov’rislies her not ; 

To go to church obstructs lier not : 

To grease the car her progress stops not ; 

Wealth ill acquired she does produce not ; 

And Book of God her doth deceive not. 

And these other rhymes — 

Those who wish more to expend 
Than their good fields supply, 

To their own ruin fast descend, 

And thus ignobly die. 

The young Philip had not completed the eleventh year of his age 
when his father died. Two days before he expired, George requf:^sted 
his son to come near to his death-bed, and exhorted him to be at all 
times mindful of God. “ I foresee," said the dying armourer, that 
terrible tempests are about to convulse the world. I have myself 
seen mighty changes, but greater are now in progress. May God 
counsel and conduct your ways !'* After Philip had received his 
father s blessing, he was sent off to Spire, to prevent his witnessing 
the death of his father. He went away bathed in tears. 

The grandfather of the young boy, the worthy bailie Reuter, who 
had a son of his own, acted as the father of Philip, and took him, 
along with his brother George, into his own house. A short time 
after the date we speak of, Reuter engaged, as tutor to the tbreo 
boys, John Hungarua, an excellent man, who, at a later period, and 
even when far advanced in years, preached the gospel with much 
unction. He disregarded no actions practised by these young men, 
but punished them for every fault, although with discretion. It 
was in this manner," said Melancthon, ^Mn 1544, that ho made me a 
grammarian. He loved me as a son, I love him as a father, and I 
hope we shall meet in a state of everlasting life." 

Philip was distinguished for the excellence of his talents, whercoy 
he acquired knowledge with facility, and readily explained what he 
had learned. He could never remain idle, and was ever eager to 
meet with some one who would discuss with him upon the subjects 
in which he was most interested. It often happened that intelligent 
strangers passed through Bretten, and visited at the house of the 
magistrate Reuter. On such occasions, the grandson of the bailie 
was in the habit of addressing the stranger guests, and in his conver- 
sation pressed on their notice so many questions for argument that 
these auditors were filled with admtration. To the superiority of his 
genius Philip added a mildness of demeanour equally conspicuous, and 
thus conciliated the favour of all with whom he conversed. Ho 
stammered naturally in his speech, but, in imitation of the illustrious 
orator of Greece, he applied himself with so much earnestness to 
overcome this defect, that in after life it could scarcely be nerceived. 

His grandfather having died, Philip was sent, in company with his 
brother and young uncle John, to the school at Pforzheim. These 
young boys dwelt in the house of their relation, the sister of the 
famous Reuchlin. Eager in the pursuit of leai-ning, Philip made, 
under the direction of George Simler, rapid progress in his acquire- 
ments of science, and more especially in his studies of tlie Greek 
for which he entertained an ardent passion. * Reuchlin 
oUen visited Pforzheim, and in the Iioiiso of Lis sister he became 
acquainted with her young lodgers. Being often much astonished at 
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the replies he received from little Philip, he presented him with a 
Greek Grammar and a Bible ; and these two books he determined 
to be the chief study of his whole life. 

When Eeuchlin returned from his second journey into Italy, his 
young relative, then only twelve years old, celebrated the day of his 
arrival by performing, in his presence, in company with some 
friends, a Latin comedy, composed by Philip himself. Eeuchlin, 
enchanted with the talent displayed in this production, embraced the 
young author with cordial affection, called him his well-beloved son, 
and laughingly put upon his head the red cap he had received when 
installed with the dignity of doctor. It was then that Eeuchlin 
changed the name of Philip from Schwarzerd to that of Melancthon. 
^[’hese two words signify black earth, the one in German and the 
other in Greek. The greater number of learned men translated, at 
that time, their names into Greek or Latin. 

Melancthon, now twelve years old, went to study in the university 
of Heidelberg, It was here he began to q[uench the thirst after 
knowledge which preyed upon his constitution. He was passed as 
bachelor of arts when only fourteen years of age ; and in the year 
1512, Eeuchlin called him to Tubingen, where a large number of 
distinguished scholars had congregated together. Philip now 
attended in one session lessons in theology, in medicine, and in juris- 
prudence. There was no sort of learning which he did not think it 
his duty to become acquainted with. Nor was it a love of praise that 
excited his ardour, but solely a desire to possess the legitimate fruits 
of useful science. 

The Holy Scriptures particularly engaged his attention. Those 
who frequented the church of Tubingen, had observed that Melancthon 
often perused with zeal a book between the different parts of the 
service. This unknown book appeared larger than the manual of 
common prayers, and a report was raised that Philip was in the custom 
of thus reading profane publications. But it was discovered that the 
object of suspicion was simply a copy of the Holy Scriptures, printed, 
a short time before this date, at Basil, by John Trebenius. Philip 
continued during the whole course of his life the same close application 
to the study of the Bible. He carried this precious volume constantly 
about with him, even into every public assembly at which he was 
obliged to attend. Eejecting the vain systems of the divinity schools, 
he firmly adhered to the pure word of the gospel. “ I entertain for, 
for Melancthon,"' Erasmus wrote to Ecolampade, sentiments of%be 
highest order and the most magnificent hopes. If Christ only be 
pleased to permit this young man to survive us for some considerable 
time, he will entirely eclipse the fame of Erasmus.”* Nevertheless, 
Melancthon was infected with the errors of his age. I tremble,” 
said he^ at an advanced period of his life, “ when I think of the 
honour I bestow upon statues, when I find myself still allied with 
Popery.” 

In 1514 he was made a teacher of philosophy, and at that time 
began to give lectures in the said science. He was, of course, just 
seventeen years old. The grace and attraction which he succeeded 
in impatting to his stylo of teaching, offered a singular contrast with 


* Ille prorsua ohscurabit Eraamum. (Er. Ep. i, p. 405. ) 
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the unprepared method of composition adopted by the teachers, and 
especially by the monkS;,np to the period of his appearance. Melancthon 
took a lively interest in the struggle in which Reuchlin found himself 
engaged with the darkened men of his day ; and, possessed of agreeable 
conversational powers, joined with elegant and composed mapners, 
and thus respected by all who knew him, Philip soon enjoyed 
within the limits of the learned world great authority and solid 
reputation. 

It was at this time, also, the elector Frederick conceived the idea 
of calling some distinguished scholar to fill the ofl&ce of professor of 
ancient languages in his university of Wittemberg. He addressed 
himself on the occasion to Reuchlin, who pointed out the qualifications 
of Melancthon ; and Frederick easily perceived the fame this young 
Grecian adept was calculated to bestow upon the institution so dear to 
his recollections. Reuchlin, charmed with the view of such excellent 
prospects-, thus opened before the sight of his young friend, wrote to 
himin the following words used by theEternal to Abraham : — “ ^ Learn 
thy iSQuntvy^ and go a\cay from amongst thy kinsfolk^ and from the 
house of thy father^ and I mil make thy name grea% and thou shall he 
UessedJ Yes,” continues the oldman, “ I hope it shall be thus with thee, 
my dear Philip, my work and my consolation.” Melancthon recog- 
nised in this call the command of God. At his departure the university 
was thrown into a state of mourning, although there were within its 
walla certain individuals who were jealous of his name, as well as even 
some who were his enemies. He quitted his country exclaiming — “Let 
the will of the Lord be done 1” He had now attained to the age of 
twenty-one years. 

Melancthon prosecuted his journey on horseback, in company with 
a few Saxon merchants, in the manner in which people were accus- 
tomed to join the convoy of a caravan in the desert; “ because,” says 
Reuchlin, “ he neither knew the road nor the places situated in the 
course of his journey.” He made a call of obeisance upon the elector, 
whom he found in his castle at Augsburg. He likewise waited upon 
the excellent Pirckheimer, with whom he was formerly acquainted at 
Nuremberg; and at Leipsic he met with tlm learned Grecian 
Mceellahus. The university belonging to this latter city gave a sump- 
tuous repast in honour of the traveller. It was truly an academic 
feast. The dishes succeeded each other in great number, and as 
every new dish was brought forward, one of the professors arose and 
addressed Melancthon in a Latin speech prepared beforehand for the 
occasion. Melancthon likewise gave on the instant a suitable reply. 
At last, wearied with such efforts of eloquence, “ Yery illustrious men,^* 
said he to these professors, “ allow me to reply once for all to your 
haftilifiEgues ; because not being prepared it will be impossible for me 
to gi^ iuch variety to my responses as you have culled for your ad- 
dresses.” After this remark the dishes were set down without the 
accompaniment of a speech. 

The young relative of Reuchlin arrived at Wiftemberg on the 25th 
of August 1518, two days after Leo X. had signed the brief 
addressed to Cajetan, and the letter forwarded to the elector, 

- The professors of Wittemberg did not receive Melancthon^xth so 
mimh :Svour as was bestowed upon him by their brethren at Leipsic. 
The first inipt'ession he produced on his arrival there did not corre- 
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fipond with the expectations entertained of bis vast iearning. The 
professors beheld a young man, younger eren in appearance than in 
reality^ of a stature little imposing, and with a soft and timid expres- 
sion of countenance. Is this the same illustrious teacher whom the 
greatest men of the day, Erasmus and Reuchlin, so highly esteem ? 
> . . . Neither Luther, whose aC(][uaintance he first courted, nor 

his colleagues, conceived enlarged hopes, when they regarded the 
youthful appearance and diffident manners of Melancthon. 

Four days after his arrival, the new professor delivered his inaugu- 
ration lecture. The whole body belonging to the university were 
pre^nt. The young boy, as Luther called him, spoke in a style of 
Latin so pure and elegant, displayed so much knowledge, in conjunc- 
tion with a mind so highly cultivated, and a judgment not less 
mature, that all who heard him were lost in admiration of his 
talents. 

When the lecture was finished, every one hastened to congratulate 
the speaker j but none was so overjoyed as Luther. He went imme- 
diately to communicate to his friends the sentiments which filled his 
own heart. “ Melancthon/' writes he to Spalatin, on the 31st of 
August, “ has delivered, four days after his arrival, an oration so 
resplendent with knowledge and beauty, that every one present 
listened to his words with approbation and astonishment. We have 
speedily recovered from the infection of those prejudices which his 
stature and appearance had cast upon us, and we repeat and praise 
his sayings, while we give thanks to the prince and you for the 
service you have done us in his appointment. I could not wish for a 
better Greek master. But I fear that his delicate constitution will 
be unable to submit to our manner of living, and that wO shall not 
possess his talents long, on account of the spare diet to whMt^iltg 
must be subjected. I understand the people at Leipsio 
of their power to carry him away from us. O 
take care not to despise either his age or his appearance. This 
is truly worthy of all honour.” ^ ’ 

Melancthon at once commenced an exposition of Homer and of tie 
Epistle of St Paul to Titus. He was full of ardour. I us^S 
every effort,” he writes to Spalatin, to ingratiate myself at Wittem*- 
berg with the favour of all those who love literature and virtue.” 
Four days after the inauguration, Luther wrote again to Spalatin : — 
“ I recommend to your particular notice the very learned and vety 
amiable Greek, Philip. His class-room is always filled- The dM- 
i^y students especially flock to his lectures ; and he inspires every 
one, whether in a high, low, or middling conditio^ of life, with a 
desire to learn Greek.” 

Melancthon was well disposed for returning this warm affection on 
the part of Luther. He very soon discovered in him an excellence 
of character, a strength of mind, a courage, and a wisdom, which h# 
had never until now met with in the accomplishments of any 
man. He both lovM and venerated his new friend * “ If 

any one person,” said he, whom I love, with ardour, and iiiy 
whole spirit embraces, it is Martin Luther." - 

Suclfwas the- manner in which Luther and Melancthon became 
aC<|uainted with each Other, and they remained friends until the ter- 
mination of their lives. Ve cannot too much admire the goodness 
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and wisdom of God who joined in such close friendship two men so 
different in their qualifications, and nevertheless so necessary to the 
wellbeing of one another. What Luther had in heat, transport, or 
force, Melancthon had in perspicuity, wisdom, and calmness. Luther 
animated Melancthon, Melancthon moderated Luther. They were 
like those strata of the electric fluid — the one above, the other 
below, in temperature — which mutually regulate each other*s excess. 
Had Melancthon been absent from Luther, perhaps the river would 
have overflowed its boundaries. When Luther was not present with 
Melancthon, Melancthon hesitated, and even yielded in cases where 
he ought not to have receded.* Luther accomplished much by moving 
force. Melancthon did not do less perhaps while following a course 
more slow and tranquil. Both were upright, open, and generous; 
both, full of love for the word of eternal life, adored the same with a 
fidelity and aflection which governed every action of their lives. 

Moreover, the arrival of Slelancthon caused a revolution, not only 
in Wittemberg, but also throughout all Germany, and in every divi- 
sion of the learned world. The study which he had given to the 
Greek and Latin classics and to philosophy had imparted to his own 
style a method, perspicuity, and precision of ideas, which invested 
every subject he illustrated with fresh splendour and an inexpressi- 
ble beauty. The mild spirit of the gospel fertilized and animated 
his meditations, while the most barren science was clothed, in his 
expositions, with infinite grace, which captivated every attentive 
hearer. The sterility which the schools had communicated to their 
method of teaching now ceased. A new order of study and instruc- 
tion had its origin in Melancthon. Thanks be to him,’* said an 
illustrious German historian,+ “Wittemberg became the school of the 
nation.” 

It was, indeed, a matter of great importance that a man who 
understood Greek most profoundly should give instructions therein 
within the walls of this university, where the new developement of 
theology required both masters and students to study in the original 
language the primitive documents of the Christian faith. From the 
time we have reached, Luther applied himself with zeal to the work 
we speak of. The sense of many Greek word^, whose signification 
was unknown to him before, now suddenly enlightened his theological 
ideas. What comfort and joy for instance did he not experience, when 
he perceived the Greek word which, according to the Latin 

church, designated a penance, a satisfaction exacted by the church, 
a human expiation, signified in Greek a transformation or a convw- 
§ion of the heart ? A thick mist was thus at once dissipated from 
b^re his eyes. The two meanings given to this word is sufficient to 
distinguish the real characters of the two churches. 

^ The impidse which Melancthon communicated to Luther, touching 
his translation of the Bible, is one of the most remarkable circum- 
stances in the friendship of these two great m^vn . So soon as 1517, 
Luther had already began to make some atten^^at translation. He 
h^ procured as many Greek and Latin books as it was possible for 
lum to obtain. But now, assisted by his dear Philip, his work took 
— ^ ^ 

: Douuiiiiis omu fortiore spiritu iustruat, ne gravem ex ejus 
ctiat posfeiias. t Plank- 


— 
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a new direction, and he obliged Melancthon to take a part in his 
researches. He consulted him upon passages of difficult interpreta- 
tion, and the work, which was destined to become one of the chief 
labours of the reformer, advanced with greater speed and more 
precision. 

Melancthon, on his part, received instruction iu a new system of 
theology. The fresh and profound doctrine of jastiiicatioirby faitli 
filled him with astonishment and joy ; hut he received tliis "system 
which Luther professed with independence, and subjected it to the 
examination of tlie particular turn of liis own mind ; because, although 
he ivas no more than twenty-one years of age, his was one of those 
premature minds which early enter into the full possession of all 
their vigour, and are self-possessed from their first entrance into life. 

Very soon the zeal of the master was communicated to his pupils. 
Thoughts were entertained of reforming the order of things. Certain 
courts were, with the consent of the elector, suppressed, which had 
only a scholastic importance ; while, at same time, a new direction was 
given to classical studies. The college at Wittemberg ivas transformed, 
and the contrast she exhibited, Vt^hen compared with other universities, 
became every day more remarkable. Still this establishment con- 
tinued within the pale of the church, and no one ever doubted that 
they were on the eve of a grand battle with tho pope. . . 


CHAPTER IV. 

0«Qtlmeiita of Luther and Staupitz— Order to Appear-— A'nrnis and Courajje— Tl.e Elector at the House of the 
Legate — Departure for Augsburg— Sojomn at Weimar— Nuremberg. 

There can be no doubt but that the arrival of Melancthon secured 
for Luther, a happy distraction at a moment of such critical import- 
ance. No doubt in the sweet eflusions of a new-born friendship, and 
in the midst of biblical labours, to which he devoted his time with yet 
more earnest zeal, he at times , forgot the remembrance of Rome, 
Prierio, Leo, and the ecclesiastical court before which he had been 
summoned to appear. Nevertheless these pleasures occupied only 
the meditation of fugitive moments ; for his thoughts were perpetually 
reverting to the formidable tribunal before which his implacable 
enemies had cited him to appear. What terrors was such a thought 
not calculated to communicate to a soul bent on any other subject 
save that of the truth ! But Luther trembled not. Filled with faith 
in the fidelity and in the power of God, he remained firm of ptE^se, 
jmd was quite prepared to expose himself to the fury of eneiuies^ore 
terrible than those who had set fire to the funeral pile on \^hich John 
Huss had sacrificed his life. 

^ A few days after the arrival of Melancthon, and before the resolu- 
tion of the pope, which transferred from Rome to Augsburg th|. 
citation of Luther, could be known, Luther wrote to Spalatin. , 
do not/i^quest,” saidhe, “that our sovereign should take ,^any 
in defence of my t^ses ; I wish to be delivered over and 
the hands of my enemies alone. Let him leave tlm to 

burst upon my own head. That which I underlie I hope 

to be able to maintjdn, with the help of Jesns^CM^i ^ With regard 
to violence, it is possible to yield to it wr&^^;2i\the sameWe, 
aba,ndoning the truth.** ' \ 
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The courage of Luther became an example for others to follow, 
and the most mild and timid men uttered, in the presence of dangers 
which threatened the witnesses of the truth, words expressive of much 
courage and indignation. The prudent and peace-loving Staupitz 
wrote in these terms to Spalatin on the 7th of September. “ Do not 
cease to exhort the prince, your master and mine, not to allow himself 
to be terrified by the roaring of lions. Let him defend the truth, 
\^itliout disturbing his mind either about Luther, or of Staupitz, or of 
the order. Let there be some place where one may speak openly and 
without fear. I know that the pest of Babylon, I had almost said of 
Homo, inveighs against whoever may dare to make an attack Uj)on 
those abuses which offer Jesus Christ for sale. I have myself seen a 
preacher thrown down from the pulpit who taught the truth. I saw 
him, although it was a festival day, bound with cords and dragged 
into a dungeon. Others have witnessed scenes more cruel than this. 
For these reasons, my deatest friend, endeavour to persuaded liiS 
Highness to persist in his present sentiments ” 

The order to appear in Augsburg in presence of the cardinal legate 
at last made its appearance. It was with one of the |)rindes of the 
church of Home Luther was now appointed to confer. All his friends 
urged him to remain at home. They feared that even in the course 
of his journey snares would be laid against him and his life exposed 
to hazard. Several persons were busy in looking out for some safe 
retreat. Staupitz himself, the timid Staupitz, felt anxious at the 
prospect of the dangers fo which this brother Martin was about to be 
made liable ; for it was he who had drawn him out of the Cbsdutity of 
tlio cloister, and had placed him on that agitated scene where his life 
was now in jeopardy. Ah ! would it not hare been better fot the 
j)0or monk to have remained always unknown ? It was too late to 
make such reflections. At least, however, he wished to do something 
with a view to save his protege. He therefore wrote to the doctor, 
from the convent at Salzburg, on the 1 5th of September, With thn 
desire of persuading him to fly and seek shelter near to himself. 
“ It appears to me,” said Staupitz, that the whole world is angry 
With^ and set in opposition to, the truth. Jesus (jrucified was hated 
in the same manner. I do not see that you have*any other thing to 
expect than persecution. Very soon no person shall be free, withoitt 
the permission of the pope, to search jfche Scriptures or to seek therein 
a knowledge of Jesus Christ, which, however, Christ himself com- 
manded us to do. You have only a small number of friends, and 
God forbid that the fear of your adversaries may not prevent evetf 
these few from declaring themselves in your favour. The wisest step 
for you to take is to leave Wittemberg for a time, and come td Ilv^ 
with me. Then we shall be able to live and die together. Such is 
also tue Opinion of the prince,'^ adds StaupitSi 
From various quarters Luther received the most alarming intelli- 
gence. The count Albert of Mansfeld caused him to be well 
warned, and to take heed about beginning his^ourneV, as it was 
rumou^d Some great lords had sworn to seiise Hold upon his person,. 

either to strangle or drown him. But nothing was able to arouse 
f 4 Luther, and he resolved not to take advantage of the 

Kind 0 ^ made to him by the vicar-general. He will not go to hide 
nimseli in the dark cloisters of the convent at Salzburg; he will 
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remain faithful amidst the storms which disturb the course within 
which God had enclosed him. It was by persevering in spite of a 
multitude of opponents, and by proclaiming with a Joud voice the 
truth in the very centre of the world, that the reign of that truth 
must be confirmed and advanced. Wherefore, then, should he flee 
from his post ? He was not of the number of those who draw back 
to perish, but of those who keep the faith in order to save their souls 
alive. There were resounded in his heart, without ceasing, these 
words of the Master whom he wished to serve, and whom he loved 
more than life. “ Whoever shall confess me before men^ I also loill 
conj^ss him before my Father which is in heaven,"' On every occa- 
sion, this intrepid courage is seen manifested in the conduct of Luther, 
and, in the events of the Reformation, that distinguished morality and 
that superabounding charity which the first approaches of Christianity 
had already displayed in the face of the whole world. “ I am like 
Jeremiah,” said Luther, at the time we treat of, “ the man of many 
quarrels and much discord ; but the more they increase their threaten- 
ings the more my joy is multiplied. My wife and my children are 
well provided for ; my fields, my houses, and 4II my property are in 
good order. They have already reviled my honour and my reputa- 
tion. One thing only remains with me, and that is my miserable 
body. But let them take it too, they can only thereby shorten my 
life for the space of a few hours. But as regards my soul, they can- 
not take that from me. Ho who wishes to spread abroad the word 
of Christ in the world, must at every hour expect the approach of 
death, for our husband is a husband of blood.” , 

The elector was now at Augsburg. A short time before quitting 
that city and the diet he made a point of waiting upon the pope's 
legate. This cardinal, much flattered by such condescension in a 
prince so highly famed, made a promise to the elector, that if the 
monk should present himself before him, he would listen to him 
paternally and dismiss him freely. Spalatin wrote to his friend in 
the name of the prince, that the pope had appointed a commission to 
examine him in Germany, that the elector would not allow of his 
being dragged awjvy so far as Rome, and that he must prepare to 
depart for Augsburg. Luther resolved to obey these instructions ; but 
the advices he had received from the count of Mansfeld induced him 
to request from Frederick the pratection of a safe conduct. The lat^ 
ter prince replied that the precaution meditated was not necessaiy> 
and 'merely entrusted Luther with a few letters of recommendatioiif to 
d^rtain distinguished counsellors residing in Augsburg. He also remit- 
ted a sum of money sufficient to defray the monk's travelling expenses ; 
and this reformer, poor and unguarded, departed on foot with the 
intention of delivering himself over into the hands of his adversaries 
What must have been the feelings of Luther in thus quitting Wft| 
tenlb^ig, and directing his steps towards Augsburg, where 
legate aw^dted his arrival ? The purpose of the present 
not an amicable reunion like the visit to Heidelberg i 
on his way to appear before the delegate of Rome, 
of one attendant ; it > might be that he walked for'vys^g^fe^fipeT© into 
the jaws of death. But his faith was not outward 

* Vm igHur pedesfcer et pamper Op. Lat. in Preef.) 
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semblance ; it was in him a positive principle. And thus he expe- 
rienced therein a conviction of safety, and was enabled to advance 
without fearj in the strength of the God of armies, to bear testimony 
in favour of the gospel. 

Luther arrived at Weimar on the 28th of September, and lodged 
in the convent of the Franciscans. One of the monks belonging to 
this establishment could not cease from gazing upon the stranger 
monk : this brother was Myconius. He ^ow looked on Luther for 
the first time, and felt an’ earnest desire to enter into conversation 
with him, to tell him that to him he owed the peace of his soul, aud 
that all his wishes were centred on a hope of being allowed to ll^avel 
along with him. But Myconuis was closely watched by his chief, and 
was not permitted to speak to Luther. 

The elector of Saxony at this time held his court at Weimaa*, and 
it was probably on this account the Franciscans received the doctor 
as a guest within the walls of their convent. The day after his arrival 
the Feast of St Michael was celebrated. Luther conducted the service 
of the mass, and was, moreover, invited to preach in the church 
attached to the castle. This was a mark of favour his princo was 
anxious to evince towards the reformer. He preached concerning 
abundance, in tho presence of the court, upon the text of the day, 
taken from the Gospel according to St Matthew, chap, xviii. and 1st 
and .2d verses. He spoke strongly in condemnation of hypocrites, 
and against those who pride themselves upon their own individual 
justice. But he made no mention of angels, although it was the 
custom to do so in the sermons delivered on St Miohaers Day. 

The courage now displayed by the doctor of Wittemberg, who 
tranquilly obeyed, and on foot, a call which, in the instances of so 
many before him, had ended in death, astonished all who witnessed 
his composure. Concern, admiration, and compassion filled the hearts 
of many ; and John Kestner, pro visor of the Franciscans, oppressed 
with fear, in contemplation of the dangers that awaited their guest, 
said to him — “ My brother, you shall meet at Augsburg with many 
men who are knowing in their way and subtile antagonists, and who 
will give you enough to do. I fear that you ghall not be able to 
defend your cause against their stratagems. They will throw you 
into the fire, and their flames will consume you.” Luther answered 
with solemnity — “ My dear friend, •pray to our Lord God, who is in 
heaven, and offer up to him Si, pater noster in my behalf, and for the 
sake of his dear Son Jesus, of whom my cause is the cause, so that 
grace may be shewn unto me. If God maintain the cause of his Soft, 
mine is maintained. But if he does not uphold that cause, certainly 
it is not in me to support it, and it is he who shall bear the blame/' 

Luther continued his journey on foot, and arrived at Nuremberg. 
He was about to present himself in the presence of a prince of the 
church, and he was anxious to appear in such presence in a befitting 
condition. The clothes that he wore were already old, and had been, 
moreover, much injured with the fatigue of travelling. He, therefore, 
borrowed a suit from his faithful friend Winceslaus Link, the preacher 
at Nuremberg. , ; > 

Luther did not, without doubt, confine his visit to Link ; he 
likew^ waited upon his other friends in the city of Nuremberg, such 
as Scheuxi, the secretary of the town, the renowned painter, Albert 
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Durerj (to whose niGinory a statue is now raised in [N'ureinbei’g,) and 
many others beside. I~Ie strengthened his mind in his intercourse 
with these excellent of the earth, while many monks and laymen were 
in consternation at the thoughts of his fate, and strove to shake his 
purpose, beseeching him to turn his back. But many letters which 
he wrote from this place exhibit the spirit that still animated Luther. 

I have met;* said he, “with pusillanimous men, who wish to persuade 
me not to proceed on towards Augsburg ; but I am determined to go 
there. Let the will of the Lord be done ! Even at Augsburg, and 
in the middle of his enemies, Jesus Christ reigns. So that Christ 
livesp let Luther die, and every sinner. According as it is written — 
Let the God of my salvation be exalted. Hold you fast, persevere ; 
remain steadfast ; for it is needful to be condemned either by men or 
by God ; but God is true, and man is a liar.” 

Link and an Augustine monk, named Leonard, could not bear the 
thought of leaving Luther to proceed alone in the face of the dangers 
which menaced his progress. They were well acquainted with the 
particular features of his character, and knew that, full of carelessness 
and courage, he might be found wanting in prudence. They, there- 
fore, accompanied their friend on his remaining journey. When they 
had reached within five leagues^ of Augsburg, Luther, whom the 
fatigue of travelling and the various agitations of his heart had no 
doubt exhausted, was seized with violent pains in his stomach. Ho 
believed he was ready to die. His two friends, in great perplexity, 
hired a car, upon which the doctor was conveyed to town. They 
arrived in Augsburg on the evening of Friday the 7th of October, 
and took up their abode in the convent of Augustine. Luther was in 
a state of great debility. But he very quickly recovered his strength. 
No doubt the liveliness of his faith and his natural vivacity conspired 
to render the restoration of his enfeebled body the more promjpt aind 
complete. 
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Scarcely had they arrived at Augsburg, and before meeting with 
any one belonging to that place, Luther, desirous of bestowing upw 
the pope's legate all the honours due to his exalted station, reque^d 
Winceslaus Link to announce to him the intelligence of their arrival. 
Link complied with this request, and humbly declared to the cardinal, 
in the name of the doctor of Wittemberg, that the said doctor was 
ready to appear before him, whenever an order was issued to that 
effect. The legate was overjoyed at the news he heard. He was now, 
in possession of the fiery heretic, and he resolved that this 
person should, not leave Augsburg in the same way he had : 
entered. At the moment when Link proceeded to hisTnt^^^ 
the legate, the monk Leonard went to inform Staupit^pJ^^^l^ai 
of Luther within the walls of Augsburg, xhe 


^Ai'iad 


written to the doctor that he would certainly 
as he learned of his entrance into the city.'^ EltE 




Iim as soon 
did not wish 
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therefore, to delay for one instant, the notice thus mutually agreed 
upon. 

The diet we have spoken of had terminated its session ; and the 
emperor and the electors had already taken leave of each other. 
The emperor, it is true, had not left the place ; but was amusing him- 
self in the pleasures of the chase not far from the town. The ambas- 
sador from Eome only remained within the walls of the city. Had 
Luther come to Augb^burg during the sitting of the diet, he might 
have then secured some powerful protectors ; but all seemed now 
prepared to yield under the weight of the papal authority. 

The name of the judge before whom Luther was fated to ajj^pear 
was not calculated to quiet his fears. Thomas de Vio, surnamed 
Cajetan, from the city of Gaeta in the kingdom of Naples, whore he 
had been born in the year 1469, had, since the days of his youth, 
caused grand expectations concerning his future progress. When 
only sixteen years of age, he had become a brother of the order of 
Doniimcans against the express desire of bis parents. At a later 
period he had obtained the honours of general of his order and 
a cardinal in the Koman church. But the circumstance most to 
be^ dreaded with reference to the cause of Luther was the fact that 
this learned doctor had all along been a zealous supporter of that 
scholastic theology which the reformer had as constantly ti’cated with 
masrked contempt. De Tie’s mother, it was said, had dreamt, while he 
was yet in the womb, that St Thomas in person would instruct the 
child of whom she was so soon to be delivered, and would afterwards 
introduce him into heaven. This child of such promise, in becoming 
a Dominican, had, likewise, changed his Christian name from James to 
Thomas, He had, besides, defended vigorously the prerogatives of 
Popery, and the doctrines of Thomas d’Aquin, whom he regarded as 
the most accomplished of all theologians.* An ardent lover of pomp 
and public display, he believed with an almost perfect persuasion the 
truth of this Roman maxiii, that popes’ legates are superior to kings, 
and thus suri-ounded- himself wijh a magnificent retinue. On the 1st 
of August he had celebrated\a solemn mass in the cathedral at Augs*- 
presence of all the princes of the empire, he had pu° a 
e^pinal a hat on the head of the archbishop of Mentz, kneeling down 
before the altar, and restored\to the emperor himself the cap and 
sword consecrated by the pope. Such was the character of the man 
before whom the monk of Wittembdirg was about to appear, clothed in 
garments which were not his own. In addition to what has been said, 

It may be further remarked, that the knowledge of this legate, the 
^verity of h^ temper, and the correctness of his manners, had secured 
mr him m Germany an influence and an authority which oth^ 
courtiers wouldhave found it difficult to obtain. His repataiion 
for sanctity had, no doubt, procured for him the commission he now 
®^Joj€d. Rome had well understood how far his trust wits calculated, 
m the most admirable manner, to further her views. And the peculiar 
qualities possessed by Cajetan served to render him yet more formid- 
abJe, Still the affair with which he was entrusted was somewhat 
nature. Luther h^ already been declared a heretic, 
il he did not choo se to retract his opinions, the legate waa bound 

Summa cum Oommentariis Thomje de Vio. Lugduni, 1587* 
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io put him into prison^ while, should he escape, the legate was equ^j ^ 
bound to brand with excommunication whoever should dare to affiurd 
him refuge. Such was the duty imposed by Rome upon the prince of 
the church before whom Luther was cited to appear. 

Luther had regained his strength during the night. And already 
somewhat recovered from the fatigues of his journey, be, on Saturday 
morning, the 8th of October, turned his attention to the consideration 
of his singular situation. He was, however, composed and submissive, 
and expected that the will of God would be fully manifested in the 
course of coming events. He had not to wait long in suspense. A 
peBsonage, who was not known to Luther, sent a message to him, as 
if he had been entirely devoted to his cause, that he was about to visit 
his abode, and that Luther should take care of appearing in the 
presence of the legate before he had seen this personage. Th© notice 
thus expressed was delivered on the part of an Italian courtier named 
Urban de Serra Longa, who had been often in Germany in the 
character of envoy from the court of the margrave of Montferrat. He 
had become acquainted with the elector of Saxony, with whose 
government his embassy had been connected ; but after the death of 
the margrave, he had attached himself to the retinue of the Cg-rdinal 
de Vio. 

The ingenuity and the manners of this man formed the most strik- 
ing contrast to the noble frankness and generous rectitude displayed 
by Luther, The Italian very soon made his appearance at the 
monastery of the Augustines. The cardinal had, inJTact, sent him to 
sound the thoughts of the reformer, and to prepare him for the retrac- 
tion it was expected he would be ready to make. Serra Longa 
imagined to himself that the sojourn he had passed in Germany was 
calculated to confer on him many advantages beyond those enjoyed by 
the other courtiers attached to the train of the pope’s legate, and he 
promised to himself a rich treat in his interview with this German 
monk. He arrived at the convent attended by two servants, and 
declared he came thither under the impulse of his own suggestions, 
and on account alike of his friendship for the favourite of the elector 
of Saxony and of his attachment to the holy church. After having 
made his bow in* the most obsequious manner to Luther, the able 
diplomatist affectionately added — 

I come to give you good and wise advice. Attach yourself once 
more to the church. Submit y^our cause without reserve to the cardi- 
nal. Retract your insults. Remember the case of the ifcbbo^ 

• Joachim of Florence. He had, you know, made use of heretical expres- 
sions, and yet he was declared to 1)6 non-heretical, beeanse he 
retracted his errors.” 

Luther then spoke in his own justification. 

Serra Longa . — “ Take care what you do. - ♦ . • Would 

yon presume to fight as in the lists of a tournament with the legate . 
of his Holiness ^ i ' 

Luther . — If it is proved to me that I have taught 
trary to the Roman church, I will be my own judge, and imme- 
diately retract mj sentiments. The whol^ question ^11 %e to ascer- 
tain^whether or not the legate relies upon St Thpmas more tjian the 
‘ffiith authorizes him to do, If he does this, I not yield to him.” 
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•' — “ Eh ! "Whab ! You intend then to break iancea in 

‘ the Italian began to speak in a strain whicji Luther calls 

horrible. He persisted tiiat it -was justifiable to maintain certain fwse 
propositions, provided that they were the means of realizing moUey 
and of filling the strong box ; that it was necessary to be very careful 
about disputing iu universities concerning the authority of the pope ; 
that, on the contrary, it ought to be affirmed that the pcntift could, 
with.^iwinkling of an eye, change or suppress many arricles of 
'a number of observations of similar import. But' the 


a iLTimber of observations oi sirmiar import, .dub 
soon perceived that he had mistaken his errand ; 
t&*^elnre, adopted a more complacent style, and endeavoured to per- 
suade Luther to submit quietly in all things to the decision of the 
legate, and to retract the assumptions of his doctrines, sernions, and 
theses 

The doctor, who at the beginning of the conversation had pfeceA 
some confidence in the ardent protestations of the orator TJrb^,. (^s 
lie calls him in his reports,) now perceived that they were composed 
of words of course, and that he was much more attached to the side of 
the legate than to his, (Luthers.) The doctor, therefore, became . 
somewhat less communicative, and contented himself with adding 
that he was quite disposed to shew humility, to offer proof of this 
ftiis^^cfe^.and to give satisfaction respecting those things in which M 
idil^^p^eiiiieceived himself. On hearing these words, Serr^ Ijpnga 
I will run to the house of the legate j 
jusi about to follow me. Every thing shall go on in the best manner 
possible', and the affair shall he speedily finished." .... 

The Italian took his leave. The Saxon monk who had more 
discernment than the Roman courtier, thought to himself, This 
sly Sinon has left himself very ill completed and very ill instructed 
in his study of the Grecians.” Luther was distracted betw'een hope 
and fear. Still hope ruled in the ascendant. The visit and 
^sto^e assertions made by Serra Longa, (whom he at am 
de5%|pit^ the unskilful mediator,) encouraged him to regain his ^ 
of spirit. 

.^^l^^j^UEsellors and other inhabitants of Augsbtii^, to whose notice 
the elector recommended Luther, made haste to pay their respects, to 
this monk whose name had already attained such celebrity in eve:^' 
quarter of Germany. Peutinger, the^head counsellor of the empire> 
one of the most distinguished patricians of the ci^, who often invited 
Luther to his house, along w’ith the counsellor Laugemantel, doctor^ 
Auerbach from Leipsic, the two brothers Adelmann, both canons, and 
many more besides, presented themselves at the convent 
Attg^tinea. These individuals saluted with cordiality this 
dinaiy man, who had^made a long journey in order to deliver Himself 
over into* the hands of the agents of Rome. Have yon a passport ?” 
they inquired of him. “ No," replied the intrepid monk. “ What 
bolduess,^' exclaimed his visitors. was," said Luther, “ a poliLO 
word expressive of my rash folly.” Every one of them, with ,onp i| 
Gpnsent, solicited Luther not to make his appearance in presenc e, 
until he had obtained a 'safe conduct from the 
is probable that the public had already 
3 brief which was now in the poaaeBsion 



RETURN OF SBRRA lONOA. 


i^eplied Luther, “ I have indeed come to Augsburg withoi|t 
the protection of a safe-conduct, and I have reached this town in 
safety." 

“ The elector has recommended you to our caro, and you 6ught, 
therefore, to obey the injunctions we submit to you,” re3|)#®d^ 
Langeniantel with kindness but with determination. ' 

Doctor Auerbach joined in these admonitions “ AVe know/' ^^ii’ 
ho, that the cardinal is, at the bottom of his heart, enraged against 
you in the highest degree.* No confidence can be placed in 
Italian s.^'t 



Tl^p canon Adelmann insisted also on the same proposals. “ You 
without a guard, ^,and thus the very' thing ,' you 
iip^ye.nl)t been provided iwi%”t '« ^ 

;Aese interested friends undertook to procure from the-^en 

retjuisite protection. They in the sequel assured Luther of tie ^ 

persons who, even among the higher ranks, were concerned in his 
favour. The minister from France himself, who left Augsburg only a 
few days ago, spoke of you in the most honourable terms."§ This 
conversation excited strong feelings in the mind of Luther, and he 
gratefully remembered its occurrence at after periods of his life. In 
this', ipanner it is seen that the most respectable among the citizenlB ©f 
one of the most important towns in the empire had already espoused 
the cause of the Eeforniation. 

While the discourse wo have recorded above was going on, Serra 
Longa again called at the convent. “ Come,” said he to Luther, “ the 
cardinal is waiting your arrival. I have come myself to conduct you 
to his house. And now learn how you ought to demean yours^f 
in his presence. When you enter the room in which theleg^el'ia 
se^e^. you must prostrate yourself before him with your 
grou^ when he shall have told you to rise, you must place 
on your knees ; and before you leave that position, you must w^SllE 
permission or order of the legate to do so.|| Remeniber that it is 
before a prince of the church you are about to appear. As to the 
rest, do not fear what is to pass ; all shall be quickly, and without 
di^e^lty, brought to a conclusion.” 

Luther, who had given a promise to follow this Italian whenever 
he should request him to do so, felt much embarrassed. However^, 
he did not hesitate to repeat to Serra Longa a portion of tlie 
urged by his friends in Augsburg,* and spoke of the propo 

care how you come to this resolutiony’j 
repKe^Ser;^ Lqnga; . “you have no need of this 
legate is well disposed towards you, and quite ready ^6 I 

afiair amicahl}^ Should you ask to have a safe-conduct, you sha^ 
cq^lgtely ruin your own business.” 

'i ^^^kyr aoious lord the elector of -Saxony,” replied Lui 
me to the attention .of many houfonrable men 
have advised me to undertafce 
the conduct,. and I must 

because, so, and anything unh id^^ ^^^^ 

' * Scunr foris. 

P- Seekeiu, 





luthbb’s wisdom. 


would,. a^c^sa^lj, write to th@ oleotor, mf that I had 

dij^ned to listen to their opinions.” 

Luther persisted in his determination, and Serra Longa saw hwD- 
self obliged to return alone towards the mansion of his chief, in erder 
to represent the bad success of his mission at the very moment when 
he had flattered himself to behold it crowned with a happy triumph. 

Thus terminated the conferences of that day wit^ the clever orator 
of Montferrat. 

Another invitation was addressed to Luther, but wifh a very 
different intention. The prior of the Carmelites, John Frosch, was 
Ae ancient friend of Luther. He had maintained some theses^ two 
years previous to this time, as a licentiate in theology, under the 
precedency of Lnther. This prior came to visit his friend, and 
eagerly pressed him to transfer his abode to the apartments of the 
Piter’s establishment. He jimplored the honour of having for 


>nf respect, ^en & 

f^en mw the weak had become the must strong, 
aeeepted of this invitation, and removed his present heme 
fenTyi thae eoDveim of Ac Augustinea to that of the Carmelites. 

The day did not close, however, without bringing to the mind of 
pajiy serioas reflections. The eagerness exhibited by Seirra 
the fears evinced by the counsellors, were eq[ually adapted 
A© difficulties of the position in which the reform'eii|f\^y^ 
®K®W plaeeii Still he acknowledged os his protector that 
dweBs in Ae heavens, and, guarded by bjs power, the ddcter was 
enabled to sleep unmolested by his fears. 

The next day was Sunday, and Luther enjoyed during its continuance 
a share of repose- Nevertheless he was necessitated to endure 
another description of fatigue. There was nothing spoken of in the 
town but the visit of Doctor Luther to Augsburg, and every one was 
anxious to gain a sight of the illustrious stranger. 

V 'TIis ^ewmst^ee is referred to in his letters tC Mela®^®!^ 
houays^^ This new Erostratus who had kindled so 
to^pEigration.” The crowd obstructed his passage along the sheets, 
goiod doctor, no doubt, smiled at the ardour of their 


Bfiit he was liable to a yet more importunate trial. If aM tiipiii 
wish to see him was strongly manSested, a more ardent desire toMar 
him was loudly expressed, and in every quarter he was solicited to 
preach, Luther had no greater pleasure than to be active in pro- 
utalming the word of God. It would have been a pleasing task for 

fe to preach concerning Jesus Christ within the confines of 
13®^ in the solemn circumstances in which he 
pladied ; but he shewed on this occasion, as on many ethers, a very 
discrimfeialiB^ idea of what was convenient, and much respect for his 
superiors. His refused to preach for fear that the legate might believe 
’ he did so to give him annoyance and in defiance of his anthodty: 
Such moderation and wisdom were well worth the lessons he 
^^2 ill his sermon. 

^^^^|ever, the attendants upon the cardinal did not 
rest. They renewed their attacks upon 
they to him, gives you assurance 




LOTfiEtl AMD SEftRA tONSA. 

farwij whewfoie are you afraid ?" They endea'roured, by the use of 
a thousand arguments, to induce Luther to decide upon appearing 
before the legate. “ He is a father full of mercy,” said one of these 
envoys ; but another, drawing close to the reformer, said in his ear, 
«Do not believe what they sa,y to you; for he does not tee® Ms 

word. Lutlier remained firm in his previous resolution. > 

On Monday morning, the 10th of October, Serra Longa oncef^^ 
mtroduced himself to Luther. This courtier had made it a point oL 
honour to succeed in his negotiations. The moment he arrived, he 
said, in Latin—'* Wherefore do you not come to meet the cardinal ? 

He longs to see you with a heart full of indulgence, and 
^'W' you s^e tbS- #|^(a<aoo of si^ Wtt®^ : 

, , _ , to Ms hottto' then- 

-•’Liitha’ thought within himself that thesfe mi 
very significant meaning; hut without entering upon a disum^i^yi 
their merits, he replied— “ The moment I receive a safe-conduct t 
Will make my appearance.” 

On hearing these words, Serra Longa got into a passion. He insisted, 
he made new representations, but he found Luther impenetfaJblo. 
Then, in the height of his rage, he exclaimed — %agiii^t, 
without doubt, that the elector will take up arms in thy 
for thee will expose himself to the loss of the country he has received 
from his forefathers ?” 

Luther, — “ God forbid.” 

Serra Longa, — Forsaken by every one, where wouldst thou find 
a refuge ?” 

Luther {at the same time casting up his eges,') — Under heaven,^* 

Serra Longa remained for a moment «ilent, overcome withiliofojte 
Mihis sublime reply, which be had not calculated upori; 
renewed the dialogue in the following terms : ^ 

^‘What would you do, if you had in your power thd 14 ^ 4 , 
pope, and all the cardinals, in the same manner as they now nolf 
in their power ?" ^ 

Luther, — “ I would confer upon them every mark of respect and 
But the word of God has more power over mo than every- 
ikfn^'else beside.” * ’ ^ 

Serra Longa {laughing^ and shaking one of Ms fingers in the ImBa 
fashion,)— Ha, ha ! all honour ! . , . . . I do n# " 

it/' ■ . . . . . ^ , .. 4r 

tlie convent, jumped Snto th^ sad^ 
again encre^^ u^oe fte 

he Ibn^ remembered the resistance which both 
shortly afterwards teXpeHenced at the hand® Uf 'to Tefdr^'er ?> e 
shall hereafter find him del;^apding, with a loud voice, the life-blopd 

Luther. 

" not long after Serra kad quitted the apartme 

the latter r#d4y©d the document of a eaff '''' 
wlii<^ BO eacitotiy' recommended. Luthers 

obtained ’ Ihl^ *^l)*t^^on from the counsellors of the ! 
possible that ihe^ efete officers had consulted the' 
the nf&tter, as he was still in the neighbourhrti ;M)urg. 


* Bt uhi maneblB ? 


Eespoudi: ^ 



(L. Op. in Preef.) 



THE SAPE-OONDUCT — ^LUTHKR TQ, MEi;iANC!THON- 


even appeared, according to the statement made by the cardinal, at 
ap, after period, that, with a desire not to give his Reverence offence, 
he had been requested to grant his consent to this measure- It was 
perhaps on this account De Vio accosted Luther through the instru- 
mentality of Serra Longa ; because to have openly opposed the deli- 
very of a safe-conduct, would have been sure to disclose those sly 
designs %vhose existence it was most prudent to conceal ; and Do 
Vio had considered the most certain plan to accomplish such an 
object w^ to urge Luther to forego the privilege he had demanded. 

^vas very soon seen that the reformer was not a man of that 
nTOble purpose. o 

Luther was now ready to appear in presence of the pope’s legate. 
In requesting the protection of a safe- conduct, he had not jHit his 
trust upon an arm of flesh ; because he very well know that an impe- 
rial safe-conduct had not proved strong enough to save the body of 
df^n §^uss from tbe flames. Luther had merely wished ^ 

advice of tbe friends of bis master, It'wa^I^^’' 
^6m he left to decide. If G-od asked back his life h© was 
p^pSifeS lo render it up at his bidding with joy. At this solemn 
hour he experienced a longing desire still to converse with his friends, 
above all with Melancthon, already so dear to bis heart, and he 

K the opportunity a few minutes afforded to write this close 
^ his thouglits. 

tSfedf like a man,” said Luther, “ as you have else\fl|^ 
^ our dear youths that which is upright and accor^n^^* 

: God. For me, I am about to be sacrificed for you andi 
for it^ If such is the will of tbe Lord. I would prefer to die, and 
even, what would be for me the greatest misfortune, to be for ever 
deprived of your amiable society, rathei’ than draw back from that 
which it has been my duty to teach, and to lose thus, perhaps through 
my fault, the excellent learning to which we now devote our 
e^stence. 

^ Italy is plunged, like Egypt in the days that are past, 

^ ^iek that it can be felt with the hands. No one lia^ 
knowledge of Christ, nor of what relates to him, and yet 
i^^^abitants of Italy are our lords and our masters in manners and 
ih'mth,. It is in this manner the anger of God has been testified 
against us, as spoken by the prophet — ^ I toill gwe unto 
men for their governors^ and chxld!ten to rule over them! Foll^" 
thou, my dear Philip, the example of the Lord, and keep from you 
the anger of God by the repetition of many fervent and simple 
prayers.^’ " ^ • 

'.^^be . gopes legate, informed that Luther was prepared to 

on the morning of the next day, called together^^;^^^^'^' 
dl^^Miins and Germans in whom he had the deepest 'SWaence, 
m orfef' wit^^ them what it were host to do in tim case of 
this Saxon nionf. . ^pinions were divided on the subject. One per- 
son urged the nec^ssxiy of obliging him to retract ; another spoke pif 
the indispensahleness of 'throwing him into prison; a third thougJii^^L; 
^Md be better to get riJbf the matter altogether; while a 

endeavours shoiiIcL be made to gain back the ' 

persuasion and mild treatment. And the'e^^^^^' 


Lto attach himself to the views of this last 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Firbt Appeaifance— First Words-CondUmns ofBome— Propositions to Betraet— Roply of Luthor-He ’Withdraws 
— Impression on both sides— Arrival of Staupilz. 

The clay of conference at last arriYed. The legate, aware that 
liUther had declared himself ready to retract whatever opinions he 
entertained which could he proved contrary to the truth, was full of 
hope ; for he did not doubt but it would be easy for a person of his 
rank and intelligence to bring back this monk to a sense of his duty 
towltrcls the church. 

b^|>resented himself at the house of the legate in company 
ffe prior of the Carmelites, his host and friend, with two bro* 
thers of the same convent, with Doctor Link and an Augustine 
monk, probably the brother who had joined Luther at Nuremberg, 
Scarcely bad he crossed the threshold of the legate's palace before he 
was closely surrounded by all the Italians belonging to the suite, if 
this prince of the church, and it was with difficulty he could a4f^n^ 
so eager were these foreigners to obtain a sight of the fal^pt^s ( 

Luther observed the apostolic nuncio and Serra Longa i|p' 
where the cardinal awaited his appearance. The recepSon 
formal hut polite, and in conformity with Roman etiquette. Luther, 
following the prescription recommended to him by Serra Longa, 
prostrated himself before the cardinal, placing himself on his knees, 
when the legate desired him to rise, and standing upright, on receiv- 
ing another order from the same high functionary. Several of the 
most distinguished Italians attached to the court also entered the 

a I to assist at the forthcoming examination, and were njiost d^si-r^ 

' see the German monk humbling himself before the repr ^^fe 
ative of tfie pope. ‘ 

The legate continued silent. He regarded Luther with haired as 
the adversary of the theological supremacy of St Thomas, and as |he 
head of a new, active, and opposing party, in a lately-established 
university, whose first proceedings had grievously disturbed the peace 
of ihe Thomasites. ^ De Vio thus rejoiced to see Luther exhibiting 
such manifest tokens of humility in his presence, and believeLth ‘ 
the monk was about to recant, according to the testimony, of 
temporaneous writer. Luther, oij, his side, humbly awaite| * 
ing address from# the prince, but observing no sy 
interpreted the silence of tlmdpg^d 
Jiimself, and, therefore, Ihe 
the salutation of Liither. ! . 

“Very worthy Father^Under the citatioiTc 
>6, and in conformity with the command of my gracious lord the 
of Saxony, I now appear in your presence as a submissive f " ® 

1 of the holy Christia|i.dmrch, and I acknowledge^ 
nublisbed the priq^^tions and theses whi(^ ** 
^■^ipn before j^U." I am ready to 

" accusation is formed aga' 

Aave /receive instructions' J"' 

enets fff 

be cardinal 

compassion^' 





2gg Finsix WORDgt-*0ONMTiaN0 OF ROMB, 

the most affectionate tones of expression, and praising the humility 
of Luther, as well as acknowledging his own joy, he said to the 
doctor — “ My dear son, you have stirred up every district in Germany 
with your dispute upon indulgences. I understand that you are a 
teacher deeply learned in the Scriptures, and that you have many 
scholars, wherefore, if it be your wish to remain a member of the 
church, and to find in the pope a lord full of grace, listen to me. ’ 

After this exordium, the legate did not hesitate to disclose at once 
all that was expected from the monk, so great was his confidence and 
Cdtjapliance. There are,” said De Vio to Luther,"' three articles 
which, in accordance with the command of our very holy father, pope 
Leo X., I must propose for your acceptance. It is necessary, in the 
first place, that you betake yourself, that you confess your faults, and 
that you retract you errors, your propositions, and your discourses. 
Secondly, You must promise to abstain in future from promulgating 
your opinions; and, thirdly. You must engage to become more 
moderate, and to avoid every demonstration which may tend to the 
disturbance or dismemberment of the church."" 

Luther . — “ I request, very worthy father, that a copy may be given 
me of the pope's brief, in virtue of which you have received full 
power to treat upon this affair." 

Serra Longa and the rest of the Italians attached to the suite of the 
catdinal elevated their eye-brows in amazement at the boldness of 
this request ; and although the German monk had already appeared 
in their flight a singular personage, they could not forget the astonish- 
ment created in their minds by the utterance of these daring words. 
Christiana, accustomed to the notions of justice, are pleased with 
proceedings founded on right, whether in their own case or that of 
others, whilst those who are habituated to forms of arbitrary power, 
are quite surprised when they are entreated to act according to con- 
stituted rule and order of law. 

De Vio , — That request, my very dear son, cannot be granted. 
You ought to confess your faults, to take care in future what words 
you use, and not to eat anew the things you have vomited, so that 
We may be able to sleep unmolested and without anxiety ; therefore, 
in accordance with the command and authority of our very holy father 
the pope, I will conduct the management of this business."" 

Luther . — “ Be pleased, then, to iet me know in what particulars I 
may have erred.” 

At the pronunciation of this new request, the Italian courtiers, who 
had expected to see the poor German sue for mercy on his bendSd 
knees, were struck with wonder yet more intense. Some of them 
objected to a submission so great as the notice of this question implied ; 
but De Vio, who considered it ungenerous to crush this simple monk 
to pieces under the weight of his authority, and who, moreover, was 
sure to gain an easy victory, agreed to acquaint Luther with the 
substance of his libel, and even to enter into discussion with him upon 
its merits. Indeed it is incumbent upon us to do justice to this general 
of the Dominicans ; and it must be observed that he exhibited stronger 
^^^ictions of equity, and more clear sentiments of propriety, with 
than have been often demonstrated since that time in 
^ similar nature. He continued his condesceuding tope and 
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“ My very dear son, only look to two propositiotis VrhioE yon have 
advanced, and which you must especially retract. The treasury 
of indulgences is not composed of the merits and sufierings of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. The man who receives the holy sacrament 
must have faith in the grace which is offered to him ” 

Both these propositions inflicted, in fact, a deadly blow upon tlm 
interests of Roman traffic. If the pope had not the povrer to dispose 
at his pleasure of the merits of our Saviour, or if, in receiving the 
certificates which the courtiers of the church dispensed, a share of 
that infinite righteousness was not communicated, these documents 
lost aM their value, and no more respect could be paid to them than 
to a scrap of paper. The same observation holds eq[ually good with 
reference to the sacraments. The indulgences were more or less an 
extraordinary branch in the spiritual commerce of Rome, while the 
sacraments composed a regular article in the dealings of the same 
trade. The revenue produced in the traffic of this latter department 
was far from trifling. But to assert that faith was necessary in order 
to ensure any true gift to the Christian soul, in addition to the recep- 
tion of these sureties, was to deprive them of all worth in the eyes of 
the people ; for faith could not be given by the pope, it was beyond 
his power of offering, and must proceed alone from God, To declare 
faith a necessary accompaniment, therefore, vras to snatch out of the 
hands of Rome alike her speculations and her profits. Luther, in 
attacking these two doctrines, had imitated Jesus Christ. At the 
commencement of his holy ministry, he had overturned the tables of 
the money-changers, and had driven these traders from the temple. 
Do not make the house of my Dather a place of merchandise^ he hassaid. 
“ I do not wish, in order to combat these errors,” continued Cujetan, 
to invoke the authority of St Thomas or of many other scholastic 
teachers ; I desire to rest my whole support upon the Holy Scriptures, 
and to speak with you in perfect friendship.” 

But scarcely had He Vio begun to expose his proofs, before he had 
forgot the rule he had bound himself to follow.* He tried to relute 
Luther’s first proposition by a reference to an extravagant conceitt 
originating with pope^ Clement, while he opposed to the second a vast 
variety of opinions promulgated by the divinity schools. The dispute 
turned at first upon this constitution of the pope in favour of indul- 
gences. Luther, indignant to observe the degree of authority th© 
legate chose to attribute to a decree issued from Rome, exclaimed- ^^’ ^ 
X cannot receive such constitutions as sufficient proof in 
of ^uch importance ; because they twist the meaning of th© Hedy 
Scriptures and never quote their words borrectly,” 

j)^ The pope haiS authority and power over all things* 

Luther (with emphasis ,) — ‘‘ Except the ScriptureB.^’J 
De Vio {imitating the accenu)^''^ Except the Scriptures 1 . ► 

Th© poiiie^ do you not know, is above all councils J very recently b© 
has condemned and punished the council of Basle.” 

The university of Paris has appealed from 
nient.” ' 

Op.iL.lX'vff. p. i6(>. t An extravagance is the 

constitutions of the popes, gathered together and added to Of tn© canon 

law. $ Salva eoriptUisiW , . 
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Luther’s reply. 


j)^ Fio.--“The gentlemen of Paris may save themselves the 
trouble," 

The dispute between the cardinal and Luther next turned upon the 
second point, namely, regarding the faith which Luther had declared 
necessary in order to render the receiving of the sacraments useful. 
Luther, following his usual custom, quoted many passages from the 
Scriptures in favour of the opinions he maintained, but the legate 
received these examples with bursts of laughter. ‘‘It is of faith in 
general you speak at present," said he. “ No," replied Luther. ^ One 
of the Italians, master of ceremonies to the legate, impatient with the 
resistance continued by Luther and the terms of his responses, Viewed 
an earnest desire to speak. He at every instant attempted to intro- 
duce some observation, but the legate ordered him to remain silent. 
At last, so strong was the reprimand of his superior, that the master of 
the ceremonies, in much confusion, quitted the hall of justice, 

“With regard to these indulgences," said Luther, to the legate, 
“ if it can be shewn that I have deceived myself, I am now ready to 
receive instructions on the subject. It is possible to argue thereupon 
without thereby becoming a bad Christian. But with regard to the 
article of faith, if I were to yield anything thereanent, I would vir- 
tually renounce Jesus Christ. I do, therefore, neither wish to nor 
can make any concessions on that point, and, with the grace of God, 
I never will yield my persuasion on the power of faith." 

D& Vio (beginning to get angry ,) — “ What you may be pleased to 
do, or what you may be pleased not to do, is not the question, but 
you must this very day retract that same article, or rather, on account 
of that article alone, I am about to reject and condemn every doctrine 
you profess." 

Luther , — “ I have no other will than that of the Lord. He will 
do with me what seemeth right in his sight. But although I had 
four hundred heads, I would prefer to lose every one of them rather 
than retract the testimony which I have given m favour of the holy 
faith of Christians." 

De Vio , — “ I have not come here to carry on an endless dispute 
with you. Ketract, or prepare to suffer the penalties which your 
errors have deserved." 

Luther readily saw that it was impossible to terminate the discus- 
sion in the course of one interview. His opponent arrogated to him- 
self the full dignity of an actual pope, and pretended to receive with 
humility and respect whatever was said in his presence, while, at the 
same moment, the replies of the doctor, even when largely partalcing 
of the words of the Holy Scriptures, were received with a shrug of 
the shoulders, and retorted in terms full of irony and contempt. 
Luther, therefore, conceived the idea of answering the objections of 
the cardinal in writing, as most conducive to a proper understanding 
of the case. This method, thought he, would afford at least one con- 
solation to the oppressed. Other individuals would thereby have 
an opportunity of judging the merits of the subject, and the unjust 
opponent, who continued master of the field by the strength of his 
yiolent declamations, might thus be frightened into the surrendejr of 
,,i^^yantage ground, m ^ ^ ' 

Luther having shewn evidences of his wish to retire— 
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Do you wish ” said the legate, “ that I should give you a safe- 
conduct to Eoine ?” 

Nothing could have been more agreeable to Cajetan than the 
acceptance of this offer. He would in this manner have been relieved 
from the duties of a charge, whose pressing difficulties he now began 
to comprehend, while Luther and his heresy would he delivered into 
th^ hands of those who were well able to regulate their disorders. But 
the reformer, who clearly distinguished the dangers with which he 
was surrounded even at Augsburg, took care not to accept of a pro- 
posal whose chief purpose was to convey him, bound hand and foot, 
int^ the power, and expose him to the vengeance, of his enemies. He 
rejected the offer every time that it was made by De Yio, who, in 
fact, frequently renewed this proposition to the doctor. The legate 
concealed every appearance of chagrin occasioned by these constant 
refusals on the part of Luther. He rather strove to exhibit a con- 
sciousness of his own dignity, and to dismiss Luther with a smile of 
compassion under which he sought to hide the evidence of his disap- 
pointment, and at the same time with the complaisance of a person 
who hopes to enjoy better success on a future opportunity. 

Luther had scarcely reached the court of the palace, when the 
babbling Italian, that master of ceremonies whom the reproof of his 
master had caused to leave the conference chamber, accosted him in 
the full pride of his present liberty to speak. In complete forgetfulness 
of the respect due to his superior*, and burning with a desire to con- 
found this abominable heretic by the splendour of his illustrations, 
the said Italian ran after the doctor, and began, while walking, to 
pour into his ear a torrent of idle sophisms. But Luther, annoyed at 
the interruptions of this foolish personage, replied to him in one of 
those cutting sentences which he could so well apply, and the poor 
master of ceremonies, quite abashed, abandoned his attack, ttnd 
retreated disgracefully into the palace of the cardinal. 

Luther did not entertain any very high idea of his opponent’s talents. 
He had heard him repeat, as he afterwards wrote to Spalatin, many 
propositions which were wholly contrary to the genius of theology, 
and which, proceeding from any other mouth, would have been con- 
sidered as arch-heretical ; and yet De Yio was reckoned the most 
learned brother belonging to the order of Dominicans. The next in 
rank to him was Prierias. Thus “ it may easily be inferred," said 
Luther, what must be looked fer in the capacity of those who hold 
the tenth or hundredth range in this order.” ’ 

On the other hand, the noble and decided bearing exhibited By 
Ae doctor of Wittemberg had much surprised the cardinal and his 
courtiers. Instead of a poor monk craving to be pardoned as a favour, 
they had seen before them a free man, a firm Christian, and enlight- 
ened teacher, who demanded the production of proof to support their 
proceedings in unjust accusations, and who triumphantly defended 
the truth of his own doctrines. Every person within the palacfe 
Cajetan exclaimed against the pride, obstinacy, and effroijhe^^W^* 
played in the conduct of the hold heretic. But Luther aTtCl^P^O' 
had mutually learned how to appreciate each others dt^a^er, an 
both prepared themselves to meet the occurrences of a &efe&3 interview. 

A very agreeable suiprise awaited Luther^''&;iis return to the 
conyent of the Carmelites. The yicar-general bf iKe order of Augus- 
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tinea, Kis tJwa fiiend and father, St'aupitz, had arriviad at Augsburg. 
Not having succeeded in his attempt to hinder Luther from appearing 
Withih tlie Trails of this city, Btaupitz affeMed his friend a new and 
Effecting piroof of his attachment by his own arrival at the same place, 
in the hope of rend'etingthe doctor some useful services. This worthy 
man readily foresaw that the conference with the legate was likely 
to produce serious consequences. His fears, and the friendship he 
cherished for Luther, had equally excited the movements of the vicar- 
general. After a meeting so harassing as the one we have described, 
it ^liS k happy relief for the doctor to clasp in his arms a friend i'6 
dekr to him. And he told over to this friend an account of hoW it 
had been impossible for him to obtain from his opponent a reply of 
any value, and how an attempt had been made to oblige him to 
retract without any corresponding attempt to convince him of his 
errors. It is absolutely necessary,” said Staupitz, to answer the 
legate in writing.” 

Ffom the inforniation he had received respecting the events of the 
fir^t ihterview, Btkupitz entertained no hope of advantage from a 
repetition of such conferences. He determined, therefore, to complete 
an act which he believed henceforth necessary ; he resolved to loosen 
Luther from his obedience to his order. Staupitz expected t6 
aocoiiiplish tWo purposes by this one step. If, as all prognosticated, 
Liith^r should succumb in the sequel to this affair, he wCuld thus 
prevent the shame of his condemnation from falling upon the order 
as a body ; and if the 'cardinal commanded him to oblige Luther tO 
be silent or to make a full retraction, he would have an excuse for 
refusing to obey such an injunction. The ceremony we allude to 
was performed according to the usual customs of the order. Luther 
now felt the full weight of all he might expect to bear in his future 
career. His soul was sadly moved when he beheld the tearing 
asunder of those close’ ties which he had formed in the enthusiasm of 
•«4iik.yhuth. The order which he had chosen had now rejected him. 
and his natural protectors had taken their leave of hiiU, while alreU^ty 
he had become as a stranger to his brethren. But although his hekM 
#as thus cast down at the thought of exclusion from his order, he 
r^dbvered his joy when he remembered the promises of that faithful 
God who had said, I will never leave you nor forsake you* 

The counsellors of the emperor having acquainted the legate, By 
means of the bishop of Trent, that Luther was protided with ah 
imperial safe-conduct, and having, at sametime, conveyed an intima- 
tion that no action should be pressed against the doctor, De Vi<> 
t6ok 'offence, and angrily replied in these words, so truly Roman, ‘‘ It 
is gned, but I will do as the pope commands.” We already knh^ 
Wlat.Werb the commands of the pope. 
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the Garihelites. The dean of Trent, Peutinger, (both of them coun- 
sellors of the emperor,) and Staupitz, arrived in succession at the 
place of rendezvous. Shortly after their arrival, the doctor had the 
pleasure to see the party joined by the gallant knight Philip de 
Feilitsch and Doctor Euhel, counsellors of the elector, who had 
received orders from their master to assist at the stated confereftces, 
and to protect the liberty of Luther. They had reached AugsbiirJ 
on the preceding day, and were designed to act the part^ says 
Mathesius, which the knight of Chlum performed at Constance in 
the case of J ohn Muss. The doctor also took a notary along with * 
him® and, thus surrounded by his friends, he proceeded towards th^ 
house of the legate. 

At this moment Staupitz dfei;^ teal? to his frknd ; he wfell liiider ' 
stood the real position in which Luther was pk6ed ; he knew th^i 
unless his trust was fixed upon the Lord, who is the deliverer of his 
people, he must give way. “ My dear brother,” said Staupitz to 
Luther, with solemn accents, “ always bear in mind the fact that 
you have begun this affair in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

It is in this manner God encompassed his humble servant Tvith 
consolations and encouragements. 

Luther, upon his arrival at the mansion of the legate, fduhd tlier'e 
a new adversary, in the person of the prior of the Dominican^ of 
Augsburg, who was Seated beside his dignified chief. Luther, in 
conformity with the resolution he had taken, had written out hia 
intended answer. The formal salutations of the meeting having 
been gone through, he then read with a firm voice the fallowing 
declaration : — 

^ ‘^1 declare that I honour the holy Eoiiiah fchutUh, and that I Will 
c6finhue to tonoiir it. I have Sought the truth ih inaiiy fUliic 
disputes, and all that I have said I look upOn, iten at this hottr/ti 
just, true, and Christian. Nevertheless, I aih but a niah, and iMy 
have deceived myself. I am therefore disposed to receive instfUdi 
tion, atid to be corrected concerning those things in which I faia^ 
have erred. I declare myself prepared to reply, either by word of 
mouth pv in -writings to all the objections and all the reproaches which 
the lord legate may be able to produce. I declare myself ready t6 
submit my theses to the examination of the four universities of Basl^, 
of Friburg in Brisgau, of Louvaia, and of Paris, and to redact \vhat- 
ever opinions they shall declare to be erroneous. In a 
teady lo do all that can be exacted from a Christian. But 1 
protest against the procedure which has been adopted it this 
and agaiiist the strange pretension of coinpellifig 
without first having refuted my opinions.** 

^ Certainly nothing could be more equitable than these propbsitiois 
|r^ferred by Luther, and they must have fearfully embarrassed Jt 
for yrhom the judgment he was to deliver had been beforeh^ffi,^ 
preScripei The legate, who had paid no attention to this 
iidii, ehdeavouired tp hide his perplexity by afifecting to 
proposals ihade, and outwardly assuming a mild demeanitfiC^ ^ ffiiS 
protestaiipn,” said W to Luther with a smile, “ is HOT iifeees- 
sary. ^ liaH iiP WiSk to dispute with yefi public or in , 

private, hut I propose to arrange this matter WiSi feirness, and as a 
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father ” The 'irhole diplomacy of the cardinal consisted in setting 
aside the strict rules of justice, which protect those ^ho are prose- 
cuted, and to treat the case only as an affair of administration between 
a superior and his inferior, a most convenient method, which opened 
a wide field to the consideration of the arbitrary. 

Carrying on the semblance of affectionate interest — My dear 
friend,” said De Vio,"'“ abandon, I pray you, a useless design ; rather 
betake yourself again, acknowledging the truth, and I am ready to 
reconcile you with the church and with the sovereign bishop. . . 

detract, my friend, retract, such is the will of the pope. Whether 
you please or whether you do not please, it signifies little ; it wmbe 
hard for you to kick against the pricks.” , . . 

Luther, who saw himself treated as if he were already a rebellious 
son and an outcast from the church, exclaimed — I cannot retract ; 
hut I make an offer to reply in writing : for we have yesterday had 
sufficient trial in debate.” 


De Tio lost his temper at the utterance of these words, which 
convinced him that he had not acted with a proper proportion of 
prudence ; but he recovered his equanimity, and said, laughingly — 
Debated, my dear son ; I have not debated with you, neither do I 
wish to have any debate ; but I am ready, in order to please his 
Serene Highness the Elector Frederick, to listen to you, and to 
exh^t you in an amicable and paternal manner.” 

Luther did not comprehend wherefore the legate should have been 
80 strongly offended with the expression he had used ; for, thought he, 
. had I not been anxious to speak in polite terms, I ought rather to 
have said, not debate, but dispute and quarrel ; because it was in 
reality of this nature our conference partook on the precediug day.* 
Still De Yio, who in the presence of the respectable witnesses 
attending this conference, recognised the necessity of at least appear- 
ing to try to convince Luther, now again reverted to the two proposi- 
tions which he^ had before stigmatized as fundamental errors ; resolved 
at the same time to allow the reformer to speak as little as possible 
upon the subject. Thus strong in his Italian volubility, he oppressed 
Luther with objections to which, he never waited for a reply. At one 
tliUe he amused himself by clever sallies of wit, at another he pretended 
to scold : again he declaimed in the heat of passion, and anon referred 
to illustrations of the most fantastical description : he anew made long 
quotations from St Thomas, and viSlently traduced all who dared to 
think in opposition to his views : and he, in conclusion, apostrophised 
Luther himself. The doctor more than ten times endeavoured ^o 
speak ; but the legate as constantly interrupted his attempts, and even 
loaded him with threats of punishment. Retraction 1 retraction 1 this 
w^ the whole substance of Ms request ; he scolds, he commands, and 
will only allow himself to be heard in the cause. + Staupitz at last 
presumed to arrest the legate in his address — Have the goodness to 
allow, said he, Doctor Martin Luther a little time to give answers 
to your averments. But the legate reconomenced his fluent harangue : 
once more having recourse to citations from the extravagances and 


(L. Ep. i. p, 131.) + (L. Op. fL. 1 xvii. d. ill 

sm.). Dmiu fwc coepi ut loquerer, totie. nw«u» tonal)»t et solw regnsbS ^ ’ 
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opinions of St Thomas ; he was, in truth, the sole spokesman during 
the continuance of this interview. If he could not convince and if he 
dared not strike, he strove at least to overcome with the noise of his 
voice. 

Luther and Stanpitz clearly saw that they must renounce all hopes, 
not only of convincing De Vio by means of discussion, hut even of 
making a useful profession of their faith. Luther, therefore, renewed 
the request which ho had made at the beginning of the conference, and 
which the cardinal had at the time eluded. Since he was not suffered 
to speak, the doctor requested that he might at all events be permitted 
to #rite, and to send his written reply to the house of the legate. 
Staupitz seconded this demand, and many others present supported 
the same question, so that Cajetan, in spite of his own repugnance to 
written documents, which he knew must remain in existence, at last 
consented to the proposal made by Luther. The meeting thereupon 
dispersed, and the hope of finishing the business in the course of this 
second interview was deferred, and must await the result of another 
formal meeting. 

Luther left the mansion of the cardinal rejoicing in the thought 
that his request had been granted. Both in proceeding towards and 
in returning from the house of Cajetan, the doctor had been the 
object of public observation. All men of enlightened minds were 
interested in his cause, even as if it had been their own ; for it was 
felt that it was the cause of the gospel, of justice, and of liberty, 
which at this time was brought to trial within the city of Augsburg. 
The lower ranks of the people alone took part with Cajetan, and 
they had, without doubt, given the reformer some significant marks 
of their opinions, for he has testified his conviction of this fact. 

It was, however, more evident than ever that the legate was not 
willing to hear any other words pronounced by Luther save those of 
“ I retract," while Luther was equally determined not to allow these 
words to escape his utterance. What shall be the result of a straggle 
so unequal ? How can it be imagined that the whole powers of 
Rome, in contest with a single man, shall not accomplish his utter 
destruction ? Luther was aware of his danger : he recognised the 
weight of the terrible hand under whose power he was about to place 
himself. He lost all hope of ever returning again to Wittemberg, or 
of seeing once more the face of his dear friend Philip, or of finding 
himself another time in the illiddle of those generous youths into 
whose heart he had loved so well to pour the true words of ev^llst- 
«ing life. He beheld the penalty of excommunication hahgin|f®ver 
his head, and he had little doubt he was soon to be made amenable to 
its torments. These prognostications afflicted his soul, but they did 
not destroy its peace. His confidence in God is not removed. God 
might destroy the instrument he had been pleased to make use of up 
to this hour; but he would maintain the truth. Whatever m|gkt 
happen, Luther must defend the truth to the last. He, 
set about the composition of the protestation which he res^^^mra 
present in the presence of the pope’s legate ; and it wouldi^^^^&at 
he consecrated to this duty a portion of the 13th day bf^ll^month. 
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OIJAPTER VIII. 



-BeaEionse of I^uther-"* 


-pi^ Friday* the 14jtli of October, Lather returned to the house of the 
jEjpliinal, accompanied by the counsellors of the elector. The Italians, 
as on former occasions, crowded in numbers round the person of the 
doctor, apd hastened to resume their places in the chamber of con- 
f^rfinc^. Jjuther walked forward into the same apartment and pre- 
|ent|^ hi^ protestation to the legate of the pope. The attendants of 
beheld with astonishment the appearance of this wrjjten 
llqciimeiit so audacious in their eyes. The following is the substance 
p/ ^hat the doctor of liVittemberg therein declared before their 
piaster 

“You have attacked my opinions on two different points. In the 
firpt instance you oppose my views with a reference tp the constitu- 
tion pf pope Clpment VI. in which, it is asserted, this affirmation is 
iha^e — ^that the treasure of indulgences is composed of the merits of our 
Lord Jesus Christ and of the saints, which declaration I deny in the 
theses I have composed and published. 

“ Panormitauus,” (Luther designated by this name Ives, author of 
t^^e famous collection of ecclesiastical law entitled Panormia^ and 
|)i^hQp of Chartres at the end of the eleventh century,) “ Panormitanus 
dqi^l^rea, in hii? first book, that in what regards the holy faith, not only 
h geperaj council, but even each faithful believer, is above the ppp^ if 
they can <juote declarations from Scripture, apd give better reasons 
tl^an those of the pope. The word of our Lord Jesus Christ is raised 
much above the voice of men, by whatever name they may be 
known. 



The thing which gives me most pain, and causes me most earnest 
thought, is that this constitution comprehends doctrines altogether in 
gp^position to the truth. It is therein declared that the merits of the 
l^int^ arp % treasure, whilst the whole Scriptures testify that God 
.fpw^rdi| n^neh more rfchly than we have deserved. The prpphpt 
i:plaim^- 7 : 7 iiqrrf, ent^r not into judgment with thy servant; for in 
it no Tnan living 'Rejustified. « 

ip theq the paints are not saved on account of theif merits^ but 
by t^p mefcy of Gqd, as I have declared in my theses, I s|ill 
i^aintMu this, fact, and repiain steadf^^st in the belief of ii The wor^s 
of the Holy Sciriptures which declare that the saints have not sufficient 
mprits, must be put before the words of men which affirm that they 
have too much ; for the pope is not above but under the word or 

, : 

l^uthpr 4oes not stop here : he demonstrates that if the indqlgepces 
consist of thp merits of the saints, neither can they proceed 
from the merit of Christ. Pie spews that these indulgences are barren 
^nd unfruitful, since they have no other effect than to exempt men 
from the performance of good works, such as prayers and alms-giving. 

exclaims he, “the merit of Christ is not a fund of indulgences 
which exempts from doing gopd, but a treasure of grace which reyives 
the soul. The merit of Christ is applied to the faithful without j^dm- 
gences, and without keys, by the Holy Spirit alone, and not by the 
pope. If any one entertains an opinion better grounded than mine/'^ 
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^^44^ Cpnclu4ing liis reference to this first ppint;, let him proye 
it, and then I -vyill retract.” 

- I have affirmed,” said he, in arriving at the second article, that 
no man can be justified in the sight of God, if it is not by faith ; so 
that it is necessary for man to believe with a perfect assurai;ipe iii 
order to obtain grace. To doubt of this grace is to reject it, Thp 
faith of the just is to him righteousness and life,” 

Luther establishes his proposition by a multitude of declarations 
taken from the Scriptures. 

“ Be pleased then to intercede for me before our very holy lord 
po|^ Leo X.,” adds he, “ so that he may not treat me Tith so much 
disfeyour, , . . My soul seeks after the light of the truth. I ^m 

nqt ^0 TyilfuUy self-conceited, and sq desirpus of vain glory, I 
should be ashamed to retract if I am proved to harp taugh^ 
things which are false. My most ardent joy shall be in witnessing tl;e 
triumph of the truth as it is revealed by God. I am only anxious 
that I should not be forced to do anything whatever contrary to the 
dictates of my conscience.” 

The legate had taken the declaration from the hands of Luther, 
and after running over its contents, he said coldly to thp doctor — 
‘‘You have made use of much useless prattle here ; you have written 
down many vain words ; you have foolishly answered the two articles 
referred to, and you have blotted your paper with a great number of 
passages taken from the Holy Scriptures which do not in the slightest 
decree apply to the subject.” Then, with a disdainful uir? Yio 
threw aside the protestation of Luther, as unworthy of his notice, and 
adopting once more the tone he had so much indulged in during the 
pppree of the forpier interview, he began to exclaim that Luther must 
yptract. But the doctor continued immovable and unmoved. i 

brother,” then shouted Be Vio in Italian, “ the last t^papyeu 
very good, but to-day you are completely wicked.” Afterwards |h@ 
cardinal commenced a long speech, drawn from the writings of $t 
Thomas; he also again praised extravagantly the constitution of 
Clement YI., and persisted in asserting that in virtue of that consti- 
{ijtion it was the merits of Jesus Christ which were distributed to the 
faithful by means ^f indulgences. He believed he had reduced Luther 
to a state of silence, hut the doctor had frequently attempted to speak, 
at which Be Yio grumbled, made severe personal allusions, and deter- 
mined, as on the former evening, •to occupy alone the field of co|^tl^V®lfy- 
method of acting was calculated to ensure 

I Luther was not the man to suhruH pecond iferftp 
suph vaunting a,ccusations. His indignation at ^ast Ijprft fortb, apg ^ 
was now his turn to strike the spectators with a^stoniphineBt, who had 
bplieved him already crushed to the earth under the ponderous volu- 
bility of the prelate. The doctor raised his sonorous voice, and poun^ld 
tb© favourite objection of the cardinp/l, making him p^y d^anfor 
tg^giepity he displayed in entering into a contest with on^ 
learned. Retract, retract," Be Yio repeated in the earp o| 

“ Yery well,” s^d Luther, “ if it can be proved by 
that the tres-surfi of indulgences is composed of of 

Jesiiii Christ, I pensput to retract, accordiqg, aud goed 

pleasure of your e^minence.” 4 ^ ’ 

Tbe Italians hejqpgii|g the 'Vfbg bp4 pever been witnesses 



Luther’s reply — ^legatb’s reply. 


of such a scene, stared in astonishment at the daring nature of these 
words, and could not contain their expressions of joy at beholding the 
adversary thus inveigled into the net. As for the cardinal, he seemed 
transported beyond measure ; he laughed aloud, but in a strain that 
evinced the presence of passion and anger ; he rose up from his seat, 
and seizing hold of the book in which this famous constitution was 
registered, he turns over its leaves with haste, finds the passages in 
question, and, elated with the pride of a victory he now deemed secure, 
he reads, at the top of his voice, in accents tremulous on account of 
inward emotion. The Italians chuckled at the prospect of triumph ; 
the counsellors of the elector are confused and dismayed, and Lufher 
listens to what is said by his adversary. At last, when the cardinal 
reaches the expression of the following words : — “ The Lord Jesus 
Christ has acquired this treasure by his sufferings," Luther inter- 
rupted him. “ Very worthy father,*' said he, “ be pleased to consider 
well, and meditate with care upon this saying: He has acquired, 
Christ has acquired a treasure by his merits ; the merits are therefore 
not the treasure ; for, to speak as philosophers do, the cause is another 
thing than that which proceeds therefrom. The merits of Christ have 
acquired for the pope the power of giving such indulgences to the 
people ; but it is not the actual merits of the Lord which the hand of 
the pontiff distributes. Thus then, my conclusion is just and true, and 
this constitution, which you invoke with so much ardour, bears testi- 
mony with me to the truths which I proclaim." 

De Vio still held the volume of record in his hand ; his eyes are 
still fixed upon the fatal passage ; but he has nothing to say in reply. 
See him now caught in the snare he had laid ; and Luther, holding 
fast this snare with a powerful gripe, to the utter amazement of th© 
Italian courtiers who crowded the hall. The legate would fain have 
eluded the difliculty, but he had no means left for doing so ; for he 
had long ago abandoned alike the testimony of the Scriptures and of 
the fathers, and had taken refuge in the extravagances of Clement 
yi., in ‘Which we see him totally bewildered. Nevertheless hfe 
ia too cunning to allow his perturbation to appear, and, desirous to 
coY^ th© sense of his shame, this prince of the church nimbly changes 
the subject of discussion, and enters with impatiehce upon the con- 
sideration of some other articles. Luther, who perceived th© object 
of this clever manoeuvre, did not allow the trick to escape his notice ; 
but busied himself in drawing closer bn every side the meshes of the 
net he had thrown oyer the cardinal, so as to render all evasion im- 
possible. “ Very reverend father,” said the doctor, with a sarcastioh 
phrase, clothed in the covering of respect, “ your Eminence cannot, 
however, think that we Germans are unacquainted with our rudi- 
ments ^ to be a treasure and to acquire a treasure are two very differ- 
ent things.” 

“ Eetract 1" cried De Vio, ‘‘retract ! for, if you do not do this, I 
will send you to Eome, there to appear in presence of the judges who 
have been selected to take cognisance of your case. I excommuni- 
cate you, yotrself, all your accomplices, with all those who are or 
who may become favourable to your case, and I cast them out from 
the church. Complete power has been given me for this purpoCs by 
th^ Wy apostolic bench. Do you think that your protectors can 
stop me, or do you suppose that the pope has any regard for Ger- 
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many ? The little finger of the pope poasesses more strength than 
all the German princes in the world.” 

“ Have the gbodness,” replied Luther, “ to forward to pope Leo X., 
with my very humble prayers, the reply which I have handed over 
to you in writing.” 

The legate, on hearing these words, quite content to find a moment's 
relaxation, covered himself anew with the presumption of his dignity, 
and said to Luther in a proud and angry spirit — “ Retract 1 or return 
no more here.” 

This saying determined Luther. At this time he resolved to reply 
othei^ise than by discourses ; he made his obeisance and retired from 
the house of the legate. The counsellors of the elector followed him. 
The cardinal and his Italians remained alone, regarding each other 
with looks of surprise in consequence of the peculiar determination 
this debate had taken. 

In this manner the Dominican system, invested with renown and 
graced with the Roman purple, had proudly dismissed its humble 
adversary. But Luther felt that he possessed in the doctrine of 
Christianity, in the truth, a power which no authorityj either spiritual 
or secular, would ever be able to subjugate. At the conclusion of 
two combats, he who had resigned the contest still remained master 
of the field of battle. 

This is the first step by which the church signalized her separation 
from Popery. 

Luther and De Yio never met again face to face ; but the reformer 
had imprinted upon the mind of the legate a deep impression which 
was never entirely effaced from the tablet of his memory. The 
expressions Luther had used in treating upon the doctrine of faith, 
in connexion with what De Yio afterwards read in the later writings 
of the doctor of Wittemberg, sensibly modified the sentiments of the 
cardinal. The theologians of Rome saw with surprise and displeasure 
the opinions he advanced upon justification in his commentary upon the 
Epistle to the Romans. The reformer was not retarded, and did not 
make any retractions ; but his judge, he who had never ceased to call 
aloud, “ Retract 1” was found to change his views, and indirectly to 
retract his errors. Thus was the unchangeable fidelity of the doctor 
crowned with abundant success. 

Luther returned to the monastgry wherein he had experienced so 
much hospitality. He had continued firm ; he had borne sure testi- 
mony to the truth ; he had done what it was his duty to do ; God wHl 
accomplish the rest ! And the heart of Luther was filled with joy 
and peace in believing. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Be VIo and Slnapltz — Staupitz and Luther— Buther to Spalatin— Luther to Carlitodt— The Oommunion— Link and 
Be Vio— Beparture of Staupitz and Link— Luther to Oajetan— BUenco of the Cardinal— Adieu of 
Beparture—Appealto the pope. - 

Nevertheless the news which were brought to the doctor t^ere not 
of the most encouraging nature ; for the rumour of the town was said 
to he, that if he did not choose to retract he must be thrown into a 
dungeon. The vicar-general of the order, Staupitz himself, it was 
confidently said, must give his consent to this imprisonment, Luther 
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, could npt believe ^aid pi liis friend* Staupitz sh^ll 

betray bim !* With regard toihe designs of tlie c^rdinal^ one to 
judge of him by the -wurd^ he had spokpn, it di^pulf to ept^rtain 
Eij doubt. Still the io^tois ha?, no wish tq fly at thp sight; of dil-W^’ i 
his life, like the truth itself, was in the hand of an all-ppwe|rf^l f rp- 
tector, and, in spitq of the perils to which p:?pp?edj, he resplved 

uot to leave thp city of Augsburg. 

Thei legate yery ?opp repented of thp violence hp had shew^ l h^ 
was aware of the faults visible in the part he had played, ^iid, f^t 
pj^3:ious tq repQjpr hi? character. Staupitz had scarcely fi^^i^l^liia 
djpnpr (it was iri th^. interview had taken placp, a|^d the 

di^nep hour was twelve o’clock at noon) when he received a message 
J&’oii^ the. cardinal, inviting him to call at the legate’s palace. Staupitz 
wept Ip this palace accompanied by Winceslaus Liuk.t The vicar- 
general found the legate engaged in private conversatipp with 
Dp Yio immediately rose to receive Staupitz, ar^d 

of much mildness. “Endeavour,” said the legatp, “ t® 
your monk and bring him to a promise of retracting. Tr^ly 
t aui in other respects pleased with him, and he ha? not a better 
friend l;han I ain.”| 

fSftaupitz,-:-^^^ I have already donp so, and J wjU again advise him 
now to submit in all humility to the church.” 

. . I)^ It will be necessary for yon to reply to tlie arguufi^nts 

which he draws from the words of the Holy Scriptures.” 

JStc^upitz ^ — “ I must confess to yon, my Lord, that tp do so py^eeds 
my powers ; because Doctor Martin is my superior in intellect awd 
in his knowledge of the Holy Scriptures.” 

The cardinal smiled, no doubt, at this frank avowal of the vicar- 
general. He knew from his own experience the difficulty of thus 
conquering the opinions of Luther. He continued, and eaid to 
Staupitz and Link— 

Are you not well aware that, as partisans of a heretical dPOt^iBI^ 
you arp yourselves exposed to the pepalties of thp church f’ 

' Staupitz . — Be so good as to renew tlie, conference with Luthpr ; 
pr iuptitute a public dispute upon the ppints of controversy.” 

^ Vio {/righUned at the very thought .') — “ I do not wi^L t® disputP 
any more with this silly fellow, for he has in his head dppp a^nd 
wonderful speculations.” ' 

Staupitz obtained at last a promfse from the cardinal that he 
forward to Luther in writing the substance of what he was required 
to retract. ^ 

The vicar-general returned by way of Luther’s abode. Disquieted 
by the representations of the cardinal, Staupitz tried to bring his 
friend to the consideration of some accommodation. “ Refute, then,” 
said Luther, “ the declarations I have advanced from the Scriptures.” 
“ That is beyond my powers,” said the vicar. “ Yery well,” replied 
Luther, “ it is against my conscience to retract, so long as it is im- 
possible for any one to explain away these passages of Scripture. 
What !”§ continued he, “ the cardinal pretends, according to what yon 
tell me, that he wishes so to arrange this matter, that there map b® 

i °S- (I* ) p. 210. + Ibid., p. '2M. i ra? 

^**®*i^ disputare habet enim prorandos ocoufos et m^bllSa 
fipe€UlamoE^4xi aaptie suo. (Myoouius. t>. 33.^ * " ^ * 
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no shame or disadvantage experienced hj me on the oceasiop. Ah ! 
these are Eoman words, which signify in plain German, that such a 
concession would prove my disgrace and eternal ruin^ What else 
could be expected from him who, from the fear of man, and in contra- 
diction to his own conscience, denied the truth V* 

Staupitz did not persist in his entreaties ; he only further annoupc^ji 
to Luther the promise given by the cardinal to transmit in writing 
the points of which he demanded the retraction. The vicar also, no 
doubt, apprised the doctor of the resolution he had formed for quit- 
ting Augsburg, where he had no longer any business to transact, 
Lutlj^r likewise communicated a plan he had designed with a yiow 
tp fortify and comfort their souls. Staupitz then promised to return 
tp’thp convent, and they separated for a short time. 

Left to himself in the seclusion of his cell, Luther tqrne^ hjis 
thoughts upon the remembrance of many friends dear to his hpart. 
He carried his recollections back to Weimar and to Wittemberg, He 
felt anxious to inform the- elector of what had passed, but, fearing to 
exhibit a want of discretion by directly addressing his communications 
to the prince, he wrote to Spalatin, and requested him to make his 
ip^ster acquainted with the present state of affairs. Luther gpjve a 
hi^toyy of the whole proceedings, even on to the promise made bythp 
legq^te to transmit in writing the points of controversy, and finished 
by saying — ‘‘Here lies the main question; but I have neither hppe 
nor confidence in the dealings of the legate. I am not willing to 
retract a single syllable ; and I will publish the reply I have put ipto 
his hfi-uds, so that if violent measures are adopted, he may bp coyered 
with in every part of Christendom.” 

afterwards took advantage of a feyr rpomenlii^' 
wWpfc remained to hinp in order to prepare an accpppl jps 
sitnation fpr his friends in Wittemberg. 

“ Peace and happiness,” wrote he to Doctor Carlstadt 
of these few words, as if they constituted a long' letter ; for time 
circumstances press hard upon me. At another time I will write to 
you and some others more at length. Behold, for three days my case 
has been under consideration, and matters have reached to such a point, 
tha<t I can no longer entertain any hope of being allowed to return to 
you, but must regard excommunication as my inevitable lot. The 
legate absolutely refuses to grant me permission to dispute either in 
public or in private. Pie does no^ wish to be my judge, hci s^y§, but 
pay f^/tfier, and yet he will not listen to any other words put ' pf 
mjuth s^ve those of ‘I retract, and I acknowledge that I hayp 4fippiY@d 
myself.’ And, for my part, I do not wish to utter these expressions. 

“ The perils of my situation are so much the greater, from my cause 
being before judges who are not only implacable enemies, hut also 
men ip capable of comprehending its merit. Still the Lord God lives 
and reigns.; it is to his protection I recommend myself, and I do pot 
doubt that, in answer to the prayers of many pious souls, he sha,yi^©nd 
me help. I believe in my persuasion that prayers are offered ip Vlfi 
my behalf. ' ' ^ ' 

“ Whether I shall return home to you withou| ^r|y doh^^to 
me, or jFhether, branded with excommunication, feis dpomed to 

ail asylum elspw||§i;e, IJtnow upt ; {:>u| howef^rt^i^ n^ay be, com- 
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port yourself bravely, stand fast, and exalt Christ intrepidly and 
with joy. 

The cardinal always calls me his dear son, I know it is proper 
to believe him. But I am nevertheless persuaded that I would be 
more agreeable and more dear to him were I willing to pronounce 
that simple word, JRevoca^ that is to say, I retract. But I will not 
become a heretic, by retracting the faith which has made me become 
a Christian. I would rather be persecuted, cursed, burned, and put 
to death. 

Be of good cheer, my dear doctor, and shew this letter to the 
theologians of our school, to Amadorff, to Philip, to Otten, ^d to 
others, so that you may pray for me and likewise for yourselves ; for it 
is also your affair which is at issue here. It is the cause of faith in 
the Lord Jesus Christ and oi the grace of God."' 

Sweet thought, which always fills with consolation and peace the 
heart of those who have borne testimony to Jesus Christ, to his divi- 
nity and to his grace, when the world, from every quarter, has poured 
down upon them its judgments, its rejections, and its disgrace. “ Our 
cause is that of faith in the Lord !” And how much endearment also 
is to be found in this conviction expressed, at same time, by the refor- 
mer — “ I am persuaded that prayers are offered up in my behalf.” 
The Reformation was the work of piety and prayer. The contest 
between Luther and De Vio was that of the first principles of religion, 
which again appeared full of life, in opposition to the expiring fancies 
of reasoning logic cultivated during the existence of the middle ages. 

In this manner Luther continued his intercourse with his absent 
friends. Staupitz soon returned to the convent ; Doctor Buhel and 
the knight of Feilitsch, both sent by the elector, also arrived at the 
dwelling of Luther, after having taken leave of the cardinal. Other 
friends of th§ gospel likewise join the familiar circle ; and Luther, 
beholding thus re-united these generous men, who were about to sepa- 
rate from each other, and from whose presence he was himself perhaps 
soon to be banished for ever, proposed that they shduld then celebrate 
together the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. The proposal was 
acceded to, and this little fiock of faithful followers eat of that bread 
^hd drank of that wine which represent the body and blood of Jesus 
Christ. 

How endearing must have beenjthe feelings which filled the hearts 
of those friends of the reformer, at a moment when, celebrating with 
him the death of our Redeemer, they reflected that perhaps this was 
the last time he might be permitted to partake of the communis ! 
What joy and what love must have animated the soul of Luther, in 
seeing himself so graciously received by his Master, at the instant 
#hen men were ready to drive him from their society. How solemn 
must this celebration of the Lord’s Supper have been I How holy 
the recollections of such an evening ! 

The next day Luther expected to receive a copy of the articles the 
legate had engaged to forward ; but not receiving any message from 
him, the doctor requested his friend, Doctor Winceslaus Link, to wait 
cardinal. De Yio received the visit of Link in the most 
assured him that he had no wish to aeijn ,1^e 
™®^hut as a friend. I no longer regard,” said he, Doctc^ Martin 
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Luther as a heretic. I do not wish on this occasion to excommunicate 
him, at least if I do not receive more definite orders from Rome. I 
have sent his reply by an express to the pope.’' Then, to give assu- 
rance of his favourable dispositions, he added, If Doctor Luther be 
willing to retract only what refers to indulgences, the affair shall very 
soon be settled ; for with respect to what concerns faith in the sacra- 
ments, that is an article which each one is at liberty to interpret and 
understand for himself.” Spalatin, who reports these words, adds this 
sarcastic but just remark. “ It is, therefore, clearly shewn from this, 
that Rome more earnestly seeks after money than after the holy faith 
or th§ salvation of souls.” 

Link went back to the habitation of Luther, where he also met 
with Staupitz, and recounted to both these friends the particulars of 
his interview with the cardinal. When he repeated the unexpected 
concessions admitted by the legate, “ It wouldhave been worth while,” 
said Staupitz, “ for Doctor Winceslaus to have carried along with hM a 
notary and witnesses, in order to have preserved these words in 
writing ; for if such a design came to be known, this would cause much 
prejudice to the Romans.” 

Nevertheless, the more the words of the prelate became agreeable, 
the less the honest Germans put their trust in him. Many men of 
substance to whom Luther had been recommended held a consultation 
together. “ The legate,” said they, “ intends some mischief by the 
despatch of this courier he speaks of, and it is much to be feared that 
you shall all be seized and cast into prison at once.” 

Staupitz and Winceslaus decided, therefore, upon quitting the city. 
They embraced Luther, who persisted in remaining at Augsburg, and 
took their departure in pressing haste, by two different ways, on their 
route to Nuremberg, but not without suffering some uneasiness ait the 
doubtful courage of their testimony which they had thus exhibited by 
their flight. 

Sunday passed over quietly enough. But Luther in vain looked to 
receive a message from the legate, who made no communication to the 
doctor. Luther resolved at last to write De Yio. Staupitz and 
Link, before their departure, had supplicated the doctor to evince 
towards the cardinal as much condescendence as possible. Luther 
had not yet had experience of Rome or its envoys ; he is now about 
to make his first trial of their character. If condescendence did not 
succeed, he would be able to use iis experience in this as a warning. 
Now at least it was his duty to follow such a course. With regard 
to himself, there was not a day in which he did not condemn his own 
cfiiduct, in which he did not mourn over the facility with which he 
allowed himself to be dragged into expressions whose force exceeded 
the proportionate meaning. Wherefore should he not avow to the 
cardinal that which he every day confessed to God ? Luther had, 
moreover, a heart easily moved, and which harboured no suspicions of 
evil. He, therefore, took up his pen, and, in the .spirit of a respectful 
benevolence, he wrote the following letter to the cardinal : — ^ ' 
Very worthy Father in God — I come yet once more, not at^y, 
but in writing, to supplicate your paternal goodness to listed to me 
with fevour. The reverend doctor, Staupitz, my very dear father in 
Christ^ has requested me to humble myself, to reneunce my own 
thoughts, and to submit my opinions to the judgment of pious and 
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impartial men. He Las also praised your paternal goodneSSj and lias 
completely convinced me of the favourable sentiments Tvith wLicli you 
are animated in my behalf. This nev^s has filled me with joy*. 

NoWy therefore, very worthy father, I confess, even as I have 
already before done, that I have not shewn, as it is said, enough of 
modesty, or mildness, or of respect for the name of the sovereign pon- 
tiff; and, although I have been grievously provoked, I understand that 
it would have been better for me to have treated the afiUir with more 
humility, meekness, and veneration, and not to have dnmered the fool 
according to his folly y for fear of becoming like unto him. (Proverbs.) 

This circumstance grieves me greatly, and I ask pardon 9i my 
offence. I wish to acknowledge the same to the people from the 
height of the pulpit, as to others I have already often done. I wish 
to apply myself, with the grace of God, to the use of other words. 
Moreover, I am ready to promise, withbut being reduested tb ^ do so, 
not to say another word more upon the subject <5 indtilgeM^S, if that 
business is arranged. But also, let those who have brought ine tO the 
commencement, be obliged, on their part, to moderate their expres- 
sions, henceforth, in their speeches, or to remain silent. 

U With regard to the truth of my doctrine, the authority of St 
Thomas or of other teachers shall not be ^uMcient for me. It will 
bo necessary that I should hear, if ,1 aiii worthy thereof, the voice of 
the i^pouse, that is, of the church. For it is certain that she hears the 
voice of the Husband, that is, dhrist. 

“ I, therefore, in all humility and submission, pray your paternal 
lovb to refer the whole of this matter, if still undecided at this hour, 
Mf yer^ holy lord Leo X., so that the church may decide, pro- 
fibfihce, and ordain, and that it may be possible tb retract with a 
good conscience, or, to believe with sincerity." 

Hpoa reading this letter, a reflection is still pressed upon our 
notice^ It is evident that Luther did not act in conformity with a 
^teffi nfefiously arranged, but simply in virtue of convictions 
successively upon his mind and his heart. Tery far froiii 
a completed system, a concerted opposition, he was, at 
undoubtedly, in contradiction with himself. Many ancient 
^TO^ions still reigned within his mind, although opposite convic- 
flnni had already there secured a place ; and, nevertheless^ it is 
among these marks of sincerity and^truth that arms have been sougtl 
therewith to assail the reform ; it is because this reform has followed, 
the same obligatory law of progression which is imposed in all things 
upon the human mind, that the history of these variations has be§n 
^fi^^rded. It is amidst those very tracts which display its sincerity* 
'^hich conseq^uently make it honourable, that one of the ihibfl 
eminent Christian geniuses has found his most powerful otjtclieriS ! 

. * I . . Inconceivable aberrations of the mind of inan.^ 

Luther did net receive any answer to this letter. Cajetan and his 
courtiers, alter having been so strohgly agitated, had become all at 
once immovable, l^at could be the reasou of 'this ? Must it not 
haye been the calm that succeeds a storm. Some persons were of the 
by Pallavicini. « l*he cardiiial waits,"* he rema^^ 
proud monk^ like a pair of inflated bellows, should 

. ^ ' 'I . 
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little aid little the wind with which he is filled, and should become 
coinpletely huihhle." Others, who thought better oh the ^ ways of 
Eome, persuaded themselves that thfe legate entertained the intention 
of laying hold upon Luther, but that, not daring oh his own responri- 
bility to come to such extremities, on account of the imperial sk.fe-con- 
duct, he waited the return of his messenger from Eome. Others 
again could not suppose that the cardinal was willing to remain sb 
long in a state of suspense. The emperor Maximilian, said they, and 
such a conjecture might indeed prove true, will not evince any greater 
scruple in delivering over Luther to the judgment of the church, in 
spite ♦f the safe-cohduct, than Sigismund displayed in turning over 
JoHh Htiss to the council of Cohstahbe. Thje legate is perhaps at the 
pPefeent tMe carrying on nSgdtiatibns Wiih the emperor, the ajitho- 
rity of Maximilian inay be received from one hbur to anothyi*. 
much as he formerly shewed himself in opposition to the pope, equally, 
at this moment, and until the imperial crown encircles the brow of hiS 
grandson, will Maximilian pretend to flatter the pontiff. There is 
not a moment to lose. “ Prepare,” said these generous men, who 
surrounded him, to Luther, “ prepare an appeal to the pope, and 
leave Augsburg without delay.” 

Lutber, whose presence in this town during the* last fouir days 
been of no avail, and who had sufficiently demonstrated, by reinsiinirig 
at his post after the departure of the Saxon counsellors sent thither by 
the elector to watch over his safety, that he entertained a fear of rto 
one, and was ready to answer every call ; Luther, *^e say, at last 
yielded to the solicitations of his friends. But he wished, ih the first 
place, to inform De Yib bf his purposb, ahd, tberefbre, wfbtb hlhi 
aimther letter oh Tuesday, the evening before hb left tHb fo#h. 

Thu second letter was more firin in its steiii th^ii M 

wbuid appear that Luther, sebing that all lii§ adVarlBy weri 
vain, began to embolden his carriage under h 6biii^i6tibn of hiS 8WS 
right and of the injustice of his enemies. 

cc Yery worthy Father in God,” wrote he to De Yio, “ ybiif phtef- 
nal goodness has witnessed — yes, I say, witnessed — and suffioibntlj^ 
acknowledged my obedience. I have willingly undertaken a distant 
journey, exposed to imminent dangers, while suffering under weakness 
of body, and, in spite of my great poverty, at the order of out very- 
holy lord Leo X., I have appeared personally before your Eminehbb : 
in short, I have cast myself at the feet of his Holiness, ahd ]; 
await the decision he may deem it expedient to jptohdunce^ 
may tend to my condenmation or justification. I therefore flfi 
persuasion bf p^vihg omitted no duty -^hich it Wab becbmiiif iii an 
obedient son of the church to render. 


I consequently believe it is not incumbent hpqh me to prblong, 
uselessly, my stay in this .place ; besides, such delay it is impossible for 
me undergo, because I am deficient in resources ; and your pat^, 
nal gobaness has commanded me petemptdrily never tb appe^ 
in your presence unless I be willing to- retract. . - 

Under thqse circumstances, I am about to depart in.fee 
the Lord, anxiohs j&o see* whether it shall be pbsbibl^ ^ ml find 
any place bf rest wBeirbin 1 may live in peace. SbfSMiiffividiials of 
more importance thali myself have recomniifit^ Mi ippeal from 
yoiir pateriial gbodnbss, and eveii'ffbm.o®? yl^ Mf lord Lbo X^, 'as 
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now ill-informed, to his Holiness himself, when better informed; Al- 
though I know that such an appeal would he more agreeable to his 
Serene Highness the elector than a retraction, nevertheless, had I been 

obliged merely to consult myself, I would not have made it 

I have not committed any fault, and ought, therefore, to fear nothing.” 

Luther having written this letter, which was not to be delivered to 
the legate till after his departure, made preparations for leaving Augs- 
burg. God had protected him up to the present hour, and his heart, 
therefore, gave thanks unto the Lord ; but he must not tempt God. 
He took an affectionate farewell of his friends, Peutenger, Lange- 
mantel, the Adelmanns, Auerbach, and the prior of the Carinelites, 
who had received him with so much Christian hospitality. On VVed- 
nesday, before sunrise, Luther was up and ready to depart. His 
friends had advised him to use every possible precaution, for fear that, 
his actions being observed, obstacles might yet be thrown in his way. 
Luther paid strict attention to this advice. A pony, which Staupitz 
had left behind, was brought round to the door of the convent. Once 
more the doctor bade adieu to his brethren, then mounted his palfrey, 
without a bridle on its head, and rode off unprovided with either the 
requisites of boots, or spurs, or any description of arms. The magis * 
trate of the town had furnished him with a mounted guide, who was 
well acquainted with the roads. This conductor led the way through 
the less frequented streets of Augsburg, and directed their course 
towards a small gate sometimes made use of, in the walls of the city. 
One of the counsellors, Langemantel, had given instructions to have 
it left open. But Luther was still within the power of the legate. 
The hand of Rome might still be laid upon him. And, without 
doubt, had the Italians known how near their prey was about to 
escape from their clutches, they would have raised a hue-and-cry after 
the doctor. Who could know but that the intrepid adversary of Rome 

might yet be seized and thrown into a dungeon ? At 

last Luther and his attendant reach the little gate, and passed beyond 
its threshold. They are now, too, beyond the confines of Augsburg, 
and, immediately urging their horses to the gallop, they quickly gained 
a distant position from the town. 

Luther, on parting, had placed his appeal to the pope in the hands 
of the prior of Bomesaw, His friends were opposed to its being 
served upon the legate ; and the prior was intrusted with the duty of 
having it posted, two or three day» after the departure of the doctor, 
on the doors of the cathedral, in presence of a notary and competent 
witnesses. These orders were regularly completed- 

Luther, in the document now referred to, declared that he therSby 
made an appeal from the very holy father the pope, ill- informed, to 
the very holy lord and father in Christ, Leo X. by name, by the grace 
of God better informed. This appeal had been drawn out in the proper 
style and from, with the assistance of the imperial notary Gall de 
Herbrachtingen, in presence of two Augustine monks, Bartholomew 
Vitzmair and Wengel Steinbies, and was dated on the 16th of 
October. 

W'hen the cardinal heard of the departure of Luther, he was 
^azed; and even, as he acknowledges in a letter to the elector^ 
ifel^ and alarmed at the import of such news. He had m truth 
wherewithal to displease his dignity. This departure, which in a 
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manner so hastily put an end to all negotiations, disconcerted particu- 
lary the vain hopes with which his pride had been so long flattered. 
He liad been ambitious of the honour to heal the plagues of the church, 
as well as to re-establish in Germany the wavering influence of the 
pope ; and not only had the heretic escaped without being punished 
under his directions, but even without his having succeeded in obliging 
the delinquent to become humbled in his pretensions. The confer- 
ences had only served more clearly to expose, on the one hand, the 
simplicity, the rectitude, and the firmness of Luther, and on the 
other, the imperious and unreasonable conduct of the pope and his 
ambstfisador. Since Rome had gained nothing in the contest, she must 
have lost; if her authority was not thereby strengthened, it must 
have received a new check. What would now be said in tJie assembly 
of the Vatican? What instructions were now on their way from 
Rome? The difficulties of his situation would be forgotten, and the 
disgraceful issue of this affair would be attributed to his want of 
skill. Serra Longa and the Italians, those exceedingly clever person- 
ages, were furious at seeing themselves defeated by a German monk. 
De Vio had great difficulty in hiding the fury of his anger. Such 
an affront cried aloud for vengeance, and we shall very soon see this 
rage vented in the expression of a letter addressed to the elector. 


CHAPTER X. 


Flight of Luther— Acimirntion— Desire of Luther— The Legate to the Elector— The Elector to the legRte— 
Frosperity of the University. 

Luther continued, under the directions of his guid^, to flee to a 
distance from Augsburg. He hurried on his horse at a pace as rapid 
asthe strength of thelittle animal would permit. He bore inmemory tlie 
real or supposed flight made by John Huss, the manner of his being 
overtaken, and the assertion usedby his adversaries, whopretended that 
Huss, having, by bis flight, annulled the authority of the emperor's 
safe- conduct, they had in consequence a right to condemn him to the 
flames. Nevertheless these fears only crossed the mind of Luther. 
At a distance from tjio city wherein he had passed ton days under the 
terrible hand of Rome, which had already crushed to the earth so 
many thousand witnesses of the truth, and had made to flow around 
her such quantities of their bloody now that ho was at liberty, that 
he breathed the pure air of the country, that he passed through vill^^e^* 
and across fields, and saw himself wonderfully delivered by the Bm' 
of the Lord, he blessed, with his whole soul, the name of the Eternal. 
He might, indeed, exclaim at this hour with perfect reliance, Our 
soul is escaped^ like a bird from the net of the fowler. The net has 
been broken and we have escaped. Our help is in the name of the 
Eternal^ who hath made the heavens and the earth. The heart of 
Luther was thus filled with joy. But his thoughts likewise reve^d- 
to the condition of De Vio. The cardinal," said he to hS^^^ 

would have liked to keep me within his grasp and to hav4^*^^^Ee 
to Rome. He is now, no doubt, chagrined with the citci^&fice of 
my escape. He imagined that he was sure of me , in jSh^blirg, and 
held nffb at his pleasure, but he had caught the eel by tail. Is it nol 
a shame that these folks should estimate me at so high a price ? They 
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would give many crowns to have me in their power, whilst our Lorn 
Jesus Christ has been sold for no more than thirty pieces of silver/'* 

Luther travelled on the first day of his journey fourteen leagues. 
In the evening he reached an inn where he wished to pass the nio-ht, 
and was so overcome with fatigue, (his horse had a very hard trot, 
one of his historians informs us,) that, on dismounting, he could not 
stand upright, and threw himself down upon a hed of straw. He 
nevertheless enjoyed a certain degree of rest, and on the next day ho 
continued his journey. He found Staupitz at Nuremberg, on a visit 
to the convents of his order. It was also in this town the doctor saw, 
for the first time, the brief which the pope bad forwarded respe^j^ing 
his ca^e to Gajetan. Luther was very indignant at the contents ot 
this paper, and it is most probable that, if he had read the brief before 
leaving Wittemberg, he would never have made his appearance before 
the cardinal. It is impossible to believe/’ said he, ‘‘ that anything 
so monstrous could have proceeded from the orders of a sovereign 
pontiff.”t 

Everywhere, in the course of bis route, Luther was the object of 
general interest. He had ceded nothing to the wishes of his adver- 
saries. A victory so decided, gained by a mendicant monk over a 
representative of Rome, filled every heart with admiration. Genuany 
appeared avenged of the contempt shewn her by Italy. The eternal 
word had been honoured more than the word of the pope. This vast 
power, which had for so many centuries ruled the world, had now 
received a formidable check. The progress of Luther was one of 
tfiumph. The obstinacy of Rome was applauded, in the hope that it 
might lead to her fall. Had she not displayed such an eager desire 
to pGserve the possession of shameful gains, had she been wise enough 
not to have betrayed her contempt for the Germans, had she reformed 
certain crying abuses, perhaps, according to human views, all things 
might have fallen back into that state of death out of which Luther 
had himself been transported. But Popery has no wish to yield i ^Ud 
the doctor shall yet see himself constrained to eXpOsO before Ihe 
of da;^ many mote errors, and to advance in the kuowloijgd ^hd mani- 
festations of the trufl . ^ 

itttiier arrived on the 2eth of October at Grarfenthaf, sitnafed on 
fteterigerf the forest of Tburginia. He there met with the connt 
Aioert Cf Mansfeld, the same who had so strongly persuaded hiitt 
liot to go to Augsburg. The count laughed heartily at beholding the 
strange equipage of the monk:, but the former took hold of the latter 
and obliged him to become his guest. Very soon afterwards Luther 
SLgain set forth on his journey, 

LnthM made all the haste he could, as he was anxious to reach 
Wittemberg on the 31 st of October, in the expectation that the electot 
tfrouWbefottnd there during the celebration of the Feast of AH Saints, 
and that he might thus have an opportunity of conversing with his 
protector. The brief ■tvhich the doctor had read at Nuremberg had 
con^ meed him of the imminent danger to which he was now exposed, 
ivtin ^ f condemned at Rome, he could not expect to remain 

L ^ Wittemberg, or to obtain an asylum in any convent, or to 

m any other place a refuge of peace and safety. The protc«l{icii 


Luther, Op. (L.) xvii. p. 220. 


"J* Thid, Ep. i. p. 166. 
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the elector might perhaps be sufficient to defend him ; hut he was far 
from certain that he was able to procure this defence. He could no 
longer count upon the assistance of two friends whom he had formerly- 
possessed at the court of this prince. Staupitz had lost the favour he 
had so long enjoyed, and had quitted Saxony, Spalatin was still the 
friend of Frederick, but had no great influence over his conduct. The 
elector himself was not sufficiently versed in the doctrines of the 
gospel to expose himself on that account to manifest perils. Still 
Luther believed that he could not act in a more prudent manner 
than to hasten his return to Wittemberg, and there await whatever 
fate*the eternal and merciful God might prepare for him. If, as many 
imagined, he might be left at rest, he resolved to devote himself 
entirely to study and to the instruction of youth. 

Luther accomplished his return to Wittemberg on the SQth of 
October. He had hurried himself beyond measure in vain. Neither 
the elector nor Spalatin had come thither to attend the Feast of All 
Saints. His friends at home, however, were rejoiced to see the doctor 
once more among themselves. Luther immediately, even on the day 
of his arrival, gave intimation of bis return to Spalatin. have 
again entered Wittemberg this day safe and sound, by the grace of 
God,” said he, “ but how long I shall remain here I cannot tell. ^ . 

am filled with joy and peace, in so much that I am much astonislied 
the trial I have endured should appear so great to so many illustrious 
individuals.” 


De Vio had not long postponed, after the departure of Luther, the 
exhibition of all his indignation in the sight of the elector. A letter 
addressed to this prince breathed nothing hut vengeance. The 
cardinal depicts to Frederick the details of the conference, with an air 
of confidence. Since brother Martin,” says he in conclusion,” can- 
not be lead by paternal kindness to acknowledge his errors and to 
remain faithful to the Catholic church, I request your Highness to send 
him to Rome, or to drive him beyond the confines of your states. Be 
well assured that this diffictxlt affair, wicked and full of malice, cannot 
continue much longer ; for as soon as I shall have acquainted our 
very holy lord with the existence of so much virulence or cunning, a 
speedy termin ation will he put to the subject,” In a postscript, written 
with his own hand, the cardinal solicits the elector not to stain in so 


shameful a degree his honour and that of his illustrious ancestors im 
the support of a miserable little Srother. 

Perhaps the heart of Luther was never excited by the feeliBgSfc^|i% 
more noble indignation than at the moment when he the 

contents of this letter, a copy of which was sent to him by the eleetdr^ 
The persuasion of the sufferings he was destined to endure, the price 
of the truth for which he fought, the contempt which the conduct of 
the legate of Rome inspired in his bosom, combined to complete his 
resentment. His reply, composed under the influence of these aglt^ 
tioDS of soul, is resplendent with marks of that courage, that^^^^ 
tion, and that faith,' which are always manifested in the 
circumstances of his life. He gives a picture, too, in hp 
conference held at Augsburg, and after describing the 

carditfal, he goes on to say — " ^ ^ ^ 

I should very like to reply to ib# legate^ itl the place' of 
the elector, ^ - 
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“ Prove that you speak with knowledge, I would say to him ; let 
the whole aflair be put down in writing ; then I will send brother 
Martin to Rome, or rather I shall myself make him to be laid hold 
of and put to death. I will take care of my conscience and of my 
honour, and I will not allow the least stain to dim the lustre of my 
glory. But so long as your certain knowledge flees from the light and 
can only be recognised in loud protestations, I cannot place faith in 
darkness. 

It is in this manner I would wish to frame my reply, very excellent 
prince. 


Let the reverend legate, or even the pope himself, specif 3 ;®my 
errors in writing; let them exhibit their reasons; let them afford me 
instruction, me who desires to be instructed, who requests information, 
who wishes for it and waits for it so eagerly, that a very Turk would 
not refuse to grant my petition. If I do not retract, and do not con- 
denan myself, when they shall have proved to pae that the passages 
which I have quoted ought to be understood otherwise than I explain 
them, then, 0 very excellent elector, let your Highness be the first to 
persecute and hunt me down ; let the university repel and cover 
nae with its displeasure. . . . Yea more, and I take heaven and 
earth to witness the result, let the Lord Jesus Christ cast me off and 
eondemnme too ! . . . The words which I use are not the dictates 
of pre^sumption, but of an unshaken conviction. I wish that the 
toM God may take from me his grace, and that every creature of 
God may refuse me their countenance, if, when they shall have shewn 
md better a doctrine, 1 do not embrace it. 

If they despise me too much on account of my base or low condi- 
tion, me, a poor little mendicant brother, and if they refuse to give 
me lessons in the paths of truth, let your Highness beseech the legate 
to point out to me in writing in what respect I have erred ; and if 
they refuse this favour even to your Highness, let them write their 
thoughts, either to his Imperial Majesty, or to some one of the arch- 
bishops of Germany, What ought I, what can I, say more ? 

“ Let your Highness listen to the voice of your conscience, and of 
your honour, and do not send me to Rome. No man on eartli can 
command you to do so : for it is impossible I can 6e in a safe condition 
at Kome. The pope himself is not there quite sure of his life; and 
It would be equivalent to giving you an order to betray the blood of 
a Christian. They have in Rome plenty of paper, pens, and ink, and 
there are also within that city an infinite number of notaries. It 
would therefore be easy for them to state in writing in what aiKl 
wherefore I have erred. While absent, it will cost them less to 
instruct me by means of written communications, than, when present, 
to take my life away by stratagem. 

“ I Lave resigned myself to a state of exile. My adversaries Lave 
aid snares for me on every side, in so muoL tLat I cannot live longer 
safety. In order that no evil may overtake you on 
account of my cause, I will leave, in tLe name of God, your states. I 
wherever the eternal and merciful God desires that I should 
■ « is well-pleasing in Li.s sigLt. 

ve™S!!; ^ beaming 

TeiM»toon. I recommend you to tLe mercy of God, and l return von 

everlasting tLanks for all the benefits you Lave ^onferrecl on me! 
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Among whatever people I may in future be doomed to dwell, I shall 
perpetually remember your kindness, and I will continually pray with 
gratitude for your happiness and that of your family. I am still, 
thanks be to God, full of joy, and I bless his name in that Christ the 
Son of God has judged me worthy to suffer in a cause so holy. May 
he for ever watch o\^er your illustrious Highness ! Amen.*' 

This letter, so replete with truth, made a profound impression upon 
tlie mind of the elector. “ He was moved by the strain of a very 
eloquent letter,” says Maimbourg. It had never entered into his 
thoughts to deliver over an innocent man into the hands of Rome ; 
perhaps he might have recommended Luther to keep himself for 
some time under hiding, but he did not wish even in appearance to 
seem as if he yielded in any degree to the threats of the legate. He 
wrote to his counsellor, Pfeffinger, who was in attendance at the court 
of the emperor, to acquaint that prince with the real condition of 
affairs, and to entreat him to write to Rome, with the view of having 
the matter linally arranged, or at least that cognizance should be taken 
of it in Germany before a commission of impartial judges. 

Some days afterwards, the elector replied to the legate — Seeing 
that Doctor Martin has appeared before you at Augsburg, you ought 
to remain satisfied. We could not ourselves expect that, without 
having convinced him, you should pretend to compel him to retract. 
Not one of the learned men who reside in our principalities has told 
us that the doctrine which Martin maintains is impious, antichris- 
tian, and heretical.” The prince, in the sequel, refuses to send Luther 
away to Rome, or to drive him beyond the confines of his dominions. 

The contents of this letter, which were communicated to Luther, 
filled him with joy- Good God !” he wrote to Spalatin, “ with what 
joy have I read and re-read this epistle ! I know how much confidence 
can be placed upon these words, teeming at once with a strength atM 
a modesty so admirable. I fear that the Romans shall not be able 
to comprehend the whole force of their meaning ; but they must under- 
stand, at least, that that which they had already considered as finished 
has not yet even commenced. Be pleased to present to the prince my 
acknowledgment of thanks. It is strange that he (De Vio) who, 
but a short time ag(J, was a mendicant monk like myself, should not 
fear to approach without respect the most powerful princes, to summon 
them, to threaten them, to command them, and to treat them with 
inconceivable manifestations of ptide. Let him learn that temporal 
power is from God, and that it is not permitted to crush its 
ujjder foot.” 

The circumstance which encouraged Frederiek to reply to the 
legate, in a style which had been little reckoned on by the latter, was, 
no doubt, a letter which the university of Wittemberg had addressed 
to himself. That college had good reason to espouse the cause of the 
doetjor, for she flourished still more and more, and now eclipsed the 
fame of every other school. A crowd of students resorted 
classes from every quarter of Germany, especially with thesis^^Wi 
of studying under, that extraordinary man, whose manner of 
seemed to open up a new era in the ways of religiou^fiind, sdence. 
These^young men, ..proceeding from all the provim^ei^, .were wont to 
stop on their Journey .^henev^r they discovered aba totauce the sound 
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of tk-e koils of Wittemberg^ an<l, raising tliok bauds towards heaven, 
tk-ey' jjraised God for having made to shine forth from that city, as 
formerly from Zion, the liglit of the truth, and to send it oven to 
countries the most remote. A life and an activity, until then unknown, 
animated the members of this university, “ Students are excited to 
study here after the fashion of ants,” were the words used by Luther, 
in a letter to one of his friends, ^ 


CHAPTEE XI. 

¥)WBl45 0 !f ©ensi'tui'e— r^peweU to the Church— Cnticall Moment— DBhvevnnce— Courage of lather— lent 
at Rome— Bull- Appeal to a Council. 


Luther, believing that he might very soon be driven out of the 
territories of Germany, occupied himself in the publication of the 
debates at the ^conference in Augsburg- He was anxious that these 
debate should remain as a testimony of the struggle betwem U&lm 
and himself He saw the cloud ready to burst over his head, but he 
was not alarmed. He expected to receive from day to day the male- 
dictions of Eome, and he disposed and arranged all his matters so as 
to he prepared when their infliction arrived. “ Having tucked up 
niy gown and girded my loins,” said he, '' I am ready to depart like 
Abraham, without knowing whether I shall go, or rather well knowin^r 
that God is in every place.” Ho had intended to leave 
hhn a farewell address. “ Have then the courage,” he wrote 
to Spaiatin, to read the letter of an accursed and excomnuinicatad* 
man/' 


His friends were filled with fear and solicitude on Lis account. 
Ihtj begged him to render himself up as a prisoner into the hands 
of the elector, in order that that prince might put him into some place 
of sure keeping, ^ 

His enemies were equally at a loss to find out on what support 
Luther ^ confidently relied. One day the conversation turned upon 
t^ subject at the court of the bishop of Brandenburg, and it 
questmued upon what stay he could place his trust. It is Erasmus ” 
^ they, « or Capiton, or some other learned men on whom he rests 
hp confidence/; «No, no,” replied the bishop, the pope disturbs 
hirn^lf very little a^ut these men. It is upon the university of 
Wittemberg and the Duke of Saxony Luther lays his assurance . 

. - . I Jiua both the one and the^ other were ignorant of the for- 

tress on which the reformer depended. 

Thoughts of departure, however, crossed the mind of Luther It 
was not the_ fear of dangers which causes them to arise before the 
that guided the reformer, but the preoeption of those obstacles 

profession of the 

^ liberty to say and to write 

many thinpyM^ he denied me ; but if I depart henoef I will be^ble 

France was the country wherein Luther hoped to have the nowA. 

unfettered in his proceedings. The ifbepty 
nniveisity of Paris excitsd^ 

Meungs of envy. He was, moreover, m unison ^nith iheia 
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ttpoia many poiatsi What would have happened him had he been 
transported from Wittemberg into France ? Would th© Reformation 
have been therein established in like manner as in Germany ? 
Would the power of Rome have been there dethroned, and would 
France, which had been destined to behold the hierarchical principles of 
Rome and the destructive principles of an irreligious philosophy for 
long engaged in active contests within her bowels, have become a 
happy home of evangelical truth ? It is vain to indulge in useless 
suppositions on this subject ; but, perhaps, had Luther gone to Paris, 
he might have changed some prospects in the destinies of Europe and 
of Frunce. 

The soul of Luther was ferl^ntly moved ; and he often preached 
in the city church, instead of Simon Heyens Portanus, the pastor of 
Wittemberg, who was almost constantly sick. He thought it Fra 
duty, at all hazards, to take leave of this people to whom he had so 
often announced the glad tidings of salvation. “ I am," said he one 
day from the pulpit, a preacher most unstable and uncertain. How 
many times have I already gone away, on a sudden, without having 
bid you adieu ? . . . . Should this case occur again, and I am 

restricted from returning, receive now my farewell salutations !*' Then, 
having added a few more words, he concluded by saying with firm- 
ness and serenity, I warn you, so that you may not be cast into 
dismay, should the censures of the pope be heaped on me beyond 
measure, impute not this evil to the pope, and do not wish for 
harm to him, nor to any other mortal whatever ; but refer all things 
to the will of God." 

The decisive moment appeared at last to have arrived. The prince 
made it be known to Luther that he wished to see him removed, to a 
distance from Wittemberg. The desires of the elector were too 
sacred in the sight of the doctor not to impose upon him the necesid'^ 
of instant obedience thereto. He thus made hasty preparations for 
his departure, without well knowing in which direction to turn his 
steps. He wished, however, for a last time to collect together his 
friends, and he made ready for them, with this design, a farewell 
repast. {Seated with them at the same table, he enjoyed again the 
pleasures of their amiable conversation, and of their tender and jealous 
friendship. A letter was at this moment piit into his hands. . . 

It came from the court. He opened it and read its contents, and his 
heart beat with emotion ; for it contained a fresh order to depart. 
The prince asks him, ^ wherefore he so long delayed bis remevM 
a ^istatipe.*^ His soul was overwhelmed with sorrow ; but he ^niekly 
regained his courage, and, raising his head, he said wil^ resolution 
and joy, addressing those who encircled his table, Father and mother 
have cast me off, but the Lord will take me up.'* He must now be 
gone, and his friends were in despair ; for what must hereafter 
became of him ? If the protector of Luther rejects his advances, wh^ 
will da^ to receive him ? And the gospel, the truth, 
admirable work^ • . - all, without doubt, are about jbo 

forgetfulness aRpg with their illustrious witness. The 
seemed to he held by pne thread alone, and at the mcjaiefet Luther 
leaves'^the oity df Wittemberg, must not that he broken? 

Luther and hm frienj^ uttered bnt few wpr<3bi tunned with the 
blow that had fallen npon liteir brother, #Ley lifted up their voices 
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and wept ; but, in a few seconds afterwards, a second message arrived. 
Liitber again opened the letter, expecting undoubtedly to find therein 
another urgent summons. But, O all-powerful hand of the Lord, 
for the moment he is saved. Everything had assumed a new aspect. 

As the intelligence received from the pope, hopes, it is written to 
him, that all may be arranged by means of a conference — remain still.” 
How important was the present hour I and what must have happened 
if Luther, always in haste to obey the pleasures of his prince, had 
quitted Wittemberg immediately after the receipt of the first letter ? 
Never were Luther and the work of the Reformation at a lower ebb 
than at the moment we now speak of It was the turning poiiit, it 
may be said, of their destiny; an instant might have sufficed to 
change their course. Arrived at the lowest degree of his track, the 
doctor of Wittemberg therefrom ascended in rapid progress, and his 
influence from that moment never ceased to increase. The Eternal 
commands, according to the language of one of the prophets^ and his 
servants descend into the abyss and rise again towards heaven. ^ 

Spalatin summoned Luther to appear in Lichtemberg, in order to 
have, in conformity with his orders, an interview with Frederick of 
Saxony. A long conversation is there entered into between them 
upon the situation of aftairs. “ If the censures of Rome arrive, 
certainly,” said Luther, “ I shall not remain at Wittemberg.” Be 
on your guard,” replied Spalatin, of too eagerly precipitating your 
journey into France.” .... His friends quitted him, by say- 
ing, attend to these advices. “ Recommend only my soul to Christ,” 
said Luther in reply. “ I see that my adversaries harden themselves 
in their purpose to destroy me ; but Christ strengthens me at same 
time in this, that I should not yield to them.” 

Luther then accomplished his publication of the Debates of the 
Conference at Aiigshurg, Spalatin had written him on the part of 
the elector, not to complete this work ; but the communication hi 
question came too late to hand. The prince, after the publication was 
finished, bestowed upon it his approbation. Great God 1” said 
Luther, in the preface, “ what new and astonishing crime is this, to 
seek the light and the truth 1 , . . and above all in the church, 

that is to say, in the very kingdom of the truth?” “ I send you my 
Debates^** he writes to Link : ‘‘ they are more cutting than my lord 
legate no doubt hopes to find them ; but my pen is made to produce 
very great things. I do not knoTv myself whence these thoughts 
proceed. In my opinion the affair is not yet commenced, however 
much it may be necessary for the great in Rome to hope that it^s 
already finished. I will send you what I Lave written, so that you 
may see whether I have well guessed in believing that the antichrist 
of which St Paul speaks, now reigns in the court of Rome, I think 
it quite possible to demonstrate that it is worse at present than the 
Turks themselves ” 

From every quarter sinister rumours roacLed the ears of Luther. 
One of his friends wrote him that the new envoy from Rome had 
received orders to seize upon him and to deliver him up to the pope. 
Another informed him that having been on a journey, he had met with, 
at some place or other, one of the courtiers, and that the coiivejjBafion 
falliii^ aflairs v/hich at present so much agitated Germany, 

the said courtier had declared that he had undertaken "to surrender 
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Luttef into tlie hands of the sovereign pontiff. But the more their 
fury and their violence increase/* the reformer replied, the less I 
tremble for the consequences.'* 

Great discontent was felt at Rome with the conduct of Cajetan, 
The vexation which was experienced on beholding an account of tho 
business committed to paper was at first thrown upon him. The 
Roman courtiers thought themselves justified in reproaching him with 
a failure in that prudence and artfulness which, as they believed, 
constituted the first qualifications of a pope's legate, and for not 
having ably wielded, on an occasion so important, the strict principles 
of thB divinity schools. The whole fault, it was said, lay with him. 
His heavy pedantry had spoiled everything. Wherefore had he 
incensed Luther with insults and threats, in place of reconciling 
with the promises of a good bishopric, or 'even with the hat oLa 
cardinal. These mercenary men formed this judgment of the reformer 
by their own standard. Nevertheless it was found necessary to repair 
this fault. On one hand Rome was bound to pronounce sentence ; 
and on the other she was compelled to manage the elector, who might 
prove very useful to her in the choice that was soon to be made of an 
emperor. As it was impossible for Roman ecclesiastics to conceive in 
what the main support of Luther s mind consisted, they imagined that 
the elector was much deeper implicated in the affair than he really 
was. The pope, thereforq^ resolved to adopt another line of conduct, 
lie commanded his legate to publish in Germany a bull in which he 
confirmed the doctrine of indulgences, precisely in the points attacked, 
hut wherein he neither spoke of the elector nor of Luther. As the 
reformer had always declared that he would submit to the decision of 
the Roman church, the pope thought that he must now either fulfil his 
word or display himself openly in the character of a disturber of the 
peace of the church and a despiser of the holy apostolic see. ‘ M 
either of these cases it appeared that the pope must gain a victory ; 
but nothing is ever gained by an obstinate opposition to the truth, 
lu vain Die pope had threatened the penalty of excommunication 
against whoever should be found to teach otherwise than he had 
ordained ; the light was not stopped in its course by such commands. 
It would have been more prudent to have modified with certain 
restrictions the operations of the disposers of these indulgences. 
This decree issued by Rome was therefore a new fault. By legalizing 
such crying abuses or errors, it gave offence to every intelligent man, 
and it rendered impossible the return of Luther. It was believed," 
^d a Catholic historian, a great enemy to the Reformation, ^ that this 
bull had only been made for the interests of the pope and mendicant 
friars, who began to find that people were no more willing to give them 
anything for their indulgences." 

The cardinal De Vio published this decree at Lintz, in Austria, on 
the 13 th of December 1518 ; but Luther was already placed undet 
shelter from the attacks of this device. On the 28 th of NoveBd?^ 
he had made an appeal, in the chapel of the Body of Ch:^^W 
Wittemberg, from the pope to a general council of the cht^rdlr. ' He 
foresaw the storm that was gathering around him, and ke knew that 
God ooukl alone command its progress, hut that whielr Ke was called 
upon himself to do he^ did. He must, withouVdofibt, quit Wittem- 
borg, were it only on account of .the elector,! immediately after the 
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arrival there of the Roman maledictions, at the same time he was 
not willing to leave Saxony and Germany without sending forth a 
particular protestation. He had thus prepared such a protest, and so 
that it might be ready to be distributed at the moment when the furies 
of Rome, as he expressed it, were expected, he had got the protest 
printed under an express condition that the printer was to send every 
copy thereof to his own house. But this person, greedy of gain, sold 
the greater number of these copies, while Luther was quietly awaiting 
their delivery to himself. Luther was much vexed at this conduct ; 
but the thing was done. This bold protestation was thus, in the 
manner we have described, spread abroad in every quarter. LTither 
declared anew therein that be bad no intention of saying anything 
against the holy church, nor against the authority of the apostolic 
see, or of the pope well advised. “ But,” continued he, in considera- 
tion that the pope, who is the vicar of God on earth, can, like other 
men, err, sin, and lie, and that the appeal to a council-general is the 
only means of salvation against unjust actions which it is impossible 
to resist, I have seen myself obliged to have recourse to this alter- 
native.” 

Behold the Reformation now brought forward on new grounds. It 
is no longer on the pope and his resolutions that it is made to depend ; 
it is referred to a universal council. Luther addresses himself to the 
whole church, and the voice which went forth from the chapel of the 
Body of Christ must he heard in the midst of all the flocks of the 
Lom. It was not courage that was wanting in the mjnd of the 
reformer, Jfor of this he gives a new example here. Shall God, then, 
he found to fail him ? This question shall be solved to us in the various 
periods of the Reformation which have still to be exhibited before 
our eyes. 


BOOK V. 


THE DISPUTE AT LEIPSlC. 

CHAPTER I. 

• 

Dangers of Luther— God Saves luthe*— The Pope Sends a Chamberlain— Journey of the legfttfl-Briof of ftome— 
Circumstances Favcurahle to the PiCform— Miltitz in the House of Spalatm— TeiTOrof Tezel— Oaressos pf Miltitz— 
^Demands a Xtetraccion— Luther Eofuses and OfTers to be Silent— Agreement between Luther ^nd ttie ITuncUHr 
The Saln^p of the legate— Tezel Crushed by the Legate^eLuther against the Separation— De Vio and Mlltitz at 
Triers-The Cause of Luther Extends over Different Countries-The Writings of Luther Commence the Eeform. 

Hangers were accumulated around the person of Luther and the 
cause of the Reformation.^ The appeal of the doctor of Wittemberg 
to a general council constituted a new attack upon the powers of th^ 
pope. A bull, issued by pope Pius IL, had pronounced the penalty 
of extreme excommunication against those emperors even who dared 
50 egregously to rebel. Frederick of Saxony, himself but as yet 
hall estaolished in evangelical truths, was ready to banish Luther 
beyond the boundaries of his states. A new order from Leo X. would 
ave, therefore, had the effect of driving the reformer into the com- 
pany of strangers who might have been fearful of compromising their 
n safety by receiving within their habitations a monk branded wi^i 
e curse of Borne ; and although the sword of certain nobles might 
0 drawn to defend his life, these plain knights, contemned by the 
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princos of Germatiy, must have been compelled to desist 
from their hazardous undertaking. 

But at the very moment when all the courtiers of Leo X* were 
urging him to adopt measures of excessive rigour, and when a last 
efibit would have secured possession of his adversary's person, this 
pope suddenly altered his manner of proceeding, and had recourse to 
means of CGsnciliation and of apparent clemency. It may be affirmed, 
without doubt, that Leo deceived himself with regard to the disposi- 
tions of the elector, and considered them more favourable to the cause 
of Luther than they really were ; it may equally be admitted that 
the pilblio voice and the spirit of the age, these new powers, at the 
time q[iil^te in f^eir infancy, had appeared in the sight of the pope to 
surround the reformer with insurmonn table bulwarks j or it 
supposed, as one of his historians has done, that the pontiff follow^ 
the determination of his own judgment and heart, which were 
naturally inclined to moderation and mercy. Still this new method of 
acting on the part of Rome, at such a moment, is so singular, that it 
is impossible not to recognise therein a higher and more powerful 
agency, 

A Saxon noble, the chamberlain of the pope and canon of Mentz, 
Triers, and Meissen, was at this period in waiting at the court of 
Rome. He had ingratiated himself into favour at this court, aud 
boasted of his near relationship to the Saxon princes, insomuch that 
the Roman courtiers were in the habit of calling him, at times, the 
Duke of Saxony. In Italy he foolishly extolled his Germanic nobility, 
wliile in Germany be as simply imitated the Italian manners and 
elegance of deportment. He was addicted to intemperance, and his 
love of wine had been increased by his residence at the court of 
Rome, Nevertheless the Roman courtiers entertained high hopes 
advantage from their connexion with this Saxon noble. Mis G^tfi^n 
origin, his insinuating manners, and bis business talents, combined to 
raise their belief that Charles de Miltitz (such was his name) would 
succeed in arresting, by his prudent conduct, the powerful revolution 
which threatened to agitate the world. 

It was of importajfice to conceal the true object contemplated in 
the mission of the Roman chamberlain. ‘But success therein was 
luckily accomplished. Four years previous to this date, the pious 
elector had requested from the pope the insignia of the golden rosp. 
This rose, the most beautiful of flowers, represented the body of 
Jeeus Christ, and was consecrated by the sovereign pontiff and 
offered to one of the first princes in Europe. It was resolved on this 
occasion to send the rose to the elector. Miltitz was despatched on 
this errand, with instructions to inquire into the state of afiairs, and 
to secure the co-operation of Spalatin and Pfeffinger, the counsellors 
of elector. Ho carried with him particulars, letters of intro ductioj;^ 
to these high officials. In thus endeavouring to conciliate those wb| 
were near to the person of the German prince, Rome hoped 
soon to become master of its formidable adversary. ^ 

The new k^te arrived in Germany in the month 
1518, and busied Mmself during bis journey 
ourreijf of public qpipjon. To his great* observed, 

Wherever he stopped, Imit the larger number of tnhahitanta were 
in favour of the Reformation. Luther wii^ spoken of with enthu- 
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siasm ; and for one person who maintained the rights of the pope 
three were found favourable to the cause of the reformer. Luther 
has preserved for us a trait of this mission. “ What do you think of 
the bench (or tribunal) of Rome ?” the legate often asked at tho 
different hostesses and servants of the inns. One day one of these 
poor women artlessly replied to him— “Truly, we “(lo not know 
whether the benches you have at Rome are made of. stone or 
\YOod/\ 

The simple report of the arrival of the new legate filled the court 
of the elector, the university, the town of Wittemberg, and all Saxony 
with suspicion and alarm. Thanks be to God Martin still breaihe^ ” 
were the words used by the terrified Melancthon. It was asserted 
that the Roman chamberlain had received orders to seize upon Luther 
either by stratagem or by force. From every quarter the doctor was 
admonished to be on the watch against the snares of Miltitz. “ He 
comes,'" it was said, “ for the purpose of laying hold upon you and of 
delivering you over to the pope. Some persons wortliy of credit have 
^en the briefs he brings along with him.’" I await the pleasure of 
God, replied Luther. 

Ill reality, Miltitz arrived intrusted with letters addressed to the 
elector, to h^ counsellors, to the bishops, and to the burgomaster of 
the city of n ittemberg. He was provided with seventy apostolic 
nefs. flattery and the favour of Rome accomplished their 

purpese. It Frederick delivered Lutber over into the bands of tbe 
legate, these seventy briefs would become for bim, in some respects, 
the guarantee of passports. He longed to exhibit these tokens of 
IS autbonty, and to display openly one of them in every town 
tbrongh which he had to pass, and imagined that in this wtiy he would 
be able to succeed in conveying his prisoner, without opposition, even 
within the very stronghold of Rome. 

The pope appeared to have completed all his measures. Even 
now at t^ electoral court it was not known which side ought to be 
ti f r 7 *"^® determinately resisted ; but how oppose 

the chief of Christendom, when thus speaking with so much compla- 
cency and such a show of reason ? Would it not be proper, it was 
suggested, for Luther to hide himself in some secret corner until the 

’i ■ ■ ™e^ected event occurred which 
brought Luther, the elector, and the Reformation, out of this soro 
oiiemma. The aspect of the worlJ was in an instant changed. 

On the 12th of January 1519, Maximilian, the emperor of Ger- 

cmiQt-f of Saxony, conformably to the Germivnic 

constitution, became administrator of tho empire. From that mo- 
ment the elector no_ longer feared the project of the nuncios. New 
interests arose to agitate the court of Rome, which compelled her to 
usecamtion in her negotiations with Frederick, and to use, at the same 

Sitfl^TVim contemplated by 

riStJ?! entertamed an eager desire to remove to a distance 

He^eHmlf imperial throne. 

^ * 1 close neighbourhood was more to bo 

^ than a monk residing in Germany. Anxious, therefore; to 
IB "■’"'I graces of the elector, who, in this matter, might be of 
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great service to him, the^-pope resolved to give some relaxation to the 
monk, in order the better to oppose the king ; but both of these 
adversaries made progress in their vocations in spite of the pope. 

In this manner Leo X. was changed. 

Another circumstance more occurred to dispel the cloud that 
lowered around the Reformation. Many political troubles broke out 
immediately after the death of the emperor. In the south of the em- 
pire the Swabian Confederation was intent upon punishing Ulric of 
Wurtemburg, who had become faithless in his alliance. In the north 
the bishop of Heildesheim waged war, sword in hand, against the 
bishoprof Minden, and upon the territories of the duke of Brunswick. 
How, amidst the throng of such agitations, could the grandees of the 
age be expected to attach any importance to a dispute upon the 
remission of sins ? But God caused the reputation for wisdom 
enjoyed by the elector, now vicar of the empire, especially to forward 
the progress of the reform, in union with the protection he afforded 
to the new teachers. The tempest suspends its fury,*' said Luther, 

“ and Papal excommunication begins to fall into contempt. Under 
shelter of the elector’s curacy, the gospel extends its influence afar, 
and in this manner great injury is done to Popery.’* 

Besides, during the freedom of an interregnum, the most exact pre- 
cautions naturally lose their force. Everything becomes more unre- 
strained and easy. The rays of liberty which now shone upon the 
beginning of the reform, powerfully disclosed the beauty of that still 
delicate light, and it was from that moment possible to distinguish in 
what manner political liberty might be favourable to the progress of 
evangelical Christianity, 

Miltitz, who had reached the territories of Saxony before the death 
of Maximilian, had hurried on to meet his former friend, Spalatia; 
but scarcely had the pope’s chamberlain begun to prefer his eoii- 
plaints against Luther, before the chaplain interrupted him with equal 
remonstrances against Tezel. He had advised the nuncio of the lies 
and blasphemies of the seller of indulgences, and had declared to him 
that all Germany attributed to the Dominican the divisions that rent 
the church. 

Miltitz remained in astonishment. From the condition of an 
accuser he had become the accused. It was, therefore, upon Tezel 
that he now directed the expressions of his anger ; and the Domini- 
can was summoned to appear in Attenbourg, there to give an acco|i|Q-t 
of his conduct before the nuncio. 

» it 

Tezel, as much a coward as a bully, fearing the people .-v^iioms his 
frauds had incensed, had discontinued his excursions throi^h the 
country districts and towns, and had sought shelter in Leipsic, within, 
the college of St Paul. He turned pale when he read the letter from 
Miltitz. Rome had herself abandoned him ; she oven loads him with 
thrdateninga, yea, and condemns him, and is wishful to drag him- out 
of the only asylum wherein he believed himself in safety, a nd^^ .' 

expose hhtn to the rage of his enemies Tezel " 

obey the summons of the nuncio. ‘"Most assuredly 
regret the trouble of the journey,** he wrote to Miltitz,-i^d^t^-SIst of 
December 1518, “ if it were possible for mo to, l^'^dl^^io without 
exposing my life to danger But the Augns^^^; j^r^n liuther, h as so 
persuaded and exasperated pewerMindivi«J&fs?against me, that I am 
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BCJ wbeare eacempt from impeTK^ing destriictioTJ-.i A large number oi 
Lather's partisans Lav© sworn to kill me. I cannot, therefore, come 
to meet yon ” There wa% indeed, a striking contrast between the 
characters of these two men, who, at this time, respectively dwelt 
within the college of St Paul at Leipsic and the cloister of the 
Augustines at Wittemberg, The servant of God displayed intrepid 
courage in the presence of danger ; the servant of man betrayed 
despicable cowardice. 

had instructions to employ, in the first instance, instruments 
©f ’ ptonaaon, and it was only in the event of this method failing to 
’ suleeeed th^et he was empowered to produce his seventy briefs, find at 
same time to lavish upon the elector the temptations of every Eomaii 
favour, so as to induce him to restrain the deeds of Luther. The 
nuncio thus testified a wish to meet by appointment with the refor- 
mer. Their mutual friend, Spalatin, offered his house as a place of 
rendezvous, and Luther quitted Wittemherg on the 2d or 3d of 
January, on his journey to Altenbourg. 

During the continuance of this concerted interview Miltitz exhaust- 
ed all the ingenuity of a Roman courtier and diplomatist. Scarcely 
had Luther entered the room before the nuncio addressed him with 
eager demonstrations of friendship. “ Oh/" thought Luther, how is 
his violence changed into meekness. This new Saul came into Ger- 
mtoy armed with more than seventy apostolic briefs, in order to lead 
M& aBve but in chains within the confines of homicide Rome but the 
Lord has overthrown him on the way.”* Dear Martin/' said the 
chamberlain of the pope, with a flattering voice, I thought that you 
had been an old theologian, who, quietly seated behind his stove, 
emtertained many theological fancies, but I sec that you are still a 
tmttg mstUy and in the prime of life.f Do you know,” continued lie, 
adopting a grave tone, that you have carried away the whole worhl 
from the pope, and bare drawn it to yourself Miltitz was well 
aware that it is by flattering the pride of men we best id 

seducing them : but he did not know the spirit of him with whctd Be 
had mow to deal. “ Although I had au army of 25,000 men,” added 
he, I would not really undertake to convey you out of this country 
awd to conduct you to Rome.” Rome, in spite*of all her power, felt 
herself weak in the presence of a poor monk ; while the monk felt 
himself strong in the presence ^of Rome. “ God,” said Luther, 
arrests the waves of the sea upon its banks, and stops these Waves 
as ... . with sand.” 

The nuncio, thinking that he had in this manner prepared the nflnd 
of his adversary, went on to say — “ Bind up yourself the wound which 
you have given the church, and which you alone are able fu heal. 
TMm care,” added he, while shedding a few tears, ®^tako Care that 
you do myt raise a storm that shall ensure the destruefciote of Christen- 
dom." . Then h© by degrees attempted to insinuate that a retraction 
could alone suffice to remedy the evil ; but immediately strove to 
modify the shock which this avowal was calculated to produce, by 
assuring Luther that he regarded him with the highest esteem,' and 

**■ proatratus, . mutavit violentiaiu i» beEeVd^ 

simulatam. (Luth. Ep, L p. 206 . ) f 0 Slaitiue, ego 

te esse senem aliquem tlieologium qui posft fornaceiu seueUi^. .... 

Lat. in Prsef . ) :j: (jnod orbem totum mihi papse 

aostaxeniu* CXbid, p»?8j.) ^ ^ 
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by personal accusations against the conduct of TezeL The net was 
held by an able hand ; how is it possible to escape out of its meshes ? 
“ If the archbishop of Mentz had spoken on this fashion to me from 
the beginning,” said the reformer at an after period, “ this affair would 
not have made such a noise/’ 

Luther then spoke in turn, and exposed with calmness, but with 
dignity and power, the just complaints of the church ; he gave full 
vent to his indignation against the archbishop of Mentz, and boldly 
remonstrated upon the unworthy manner in which he had been treated 
by Rome, in defiance of the purity of his intentions. Miltitz, who 
had nqt expected to hear language of this decided nature, was, never- 
theless, sufficiently prudent to command his temper. 

; I prewis© you,” continued Luther, “ to keep silence for the future 
regarding these matters, and to let this affair die away of its own 
accord, provided that my adversaries become equally silent on their 
part ; but if they persist in attacking me, very soon a small quarrel 
shall be increased into a serious combat. My weapons are fully pre- 
pared. I will do more still,” added he, an instant afterwards, “ I 
will write to his Holiness, to acknowledge that I have been somewhat 
too violent, and to declare to him that it was in the spirit of a faith- 
ful child of the church I have fought against a strain of preaching 
which drew down upon her the insults and abuses of the people ; I 
even consent to publish a statement, in which I will request all those 
who read my books not to behold in them any attack againsi the 
Roman church, and to remain submissive to her authority, Yes^ I 
am disposed to do everything, and to support everything j but,, with 
reference to a recantation, do not hope ever to receive such a thing 
from me/' 

Miltitz understood, from the decided tone in which Luther spok^jr 
that the wisest plan was to appear satisfied with l^hatever the refoitoea^ 
was pleased to promise. He merely proposed that an arohhishep 
should be named to act as arbitrator upon certain points still liable to 
fall under debate, “ Be it so,” said Luther, but I strongly fear 
the pope is not disposed to accept of a judge, and in which case no 
more will I accept of the judgment of the pope, so that the struggle 
shall again be commeilced. The pope will propose the text; I will 
have to make a commentary thereon.” 

In this manner was brought to a close the first interview between 
Luther and Miltitz. A second aftSlrwards took place, in which tha 
treaty of truce, or rather of peace, was signed. Luther immediately 
coBijfnfmkated to the elector a notice of what had occurred. Most 
serene prince and very gracious lord,” he writes to himy I h^en 
Very humbly to acquaint your electoral highness, that Charles de 
Miltitz and myself have at last come to terms of agreement, and 
have terminated the affair by concluding upon the two following 
: — 

It is forbidden to the two parties to preach, write,. 
to act furthsei?^ m reject to the dispute which has arisen. . 

Se(i 0 iidl^, Miltitz shall immediately make known 
father the &§ affairs. His Holiness shall instruct 
bishop to inquire feU# th>0 business, and to point ewtrtfee ^oneous 
which I jHnst fet^. If it be proved to^ iMt I am in 
I Will Willingly iild l;Will not again do anything 
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wliicli can injure the honour or the authority of the holy Roman 
church.” 

The agreement thus completed, Miltitz appeared overjoyed at the 
happy result. “ For the last hundred years,'" he exclaimed, “no 
matter has caused more anxiety than this to the cardinals and to tlie 
Roman courtiers. They would have given ten thousand ducats rather 
than consent to its being prolonged beyond this period.” 

The chamberlain of the pope was lavish in his demonstrations of 
thankfulness in the presence of the monk of Wittemberg. At one 
time he was elated with joy, and at another so far overcome as to 
shed abuudanee of tears. This singular display of sensibilii;^ had 
little effect on the reformer, but he took care not to betray his senti- 
ments on the occasion. “I shewed no appearance of comprehending 
what was meant by these crocodile tears," said he. It is supposed 
that the crocodile only weeps when he is sure of his prey. 

Miltitz invited Luther to sup with him, and the doctor accepted 
his invitation. The host laid aside the rigidity belonging to his 
high station, and Luther yielded himself over to the natural gaiety 
of his character. The entertainment was cheerful, and when the 
moment of separation had arrived, the legate took hold of the heretical 
doctor's hand and kissed him. “ The kiss of Judas,” thought Luther. 
“ I looked,” he wrote to Staupitz, “as if I did not understand all 
these Italian airs.” 

And shall this kiss, indeed, be found to reconcile Rome and the 
infant Reformation to one another ? Miltitz entertained this hope, 
and rejoiced therein, for he now beheld, much closer than the courtiers 
of Rome, the terrible consequences the Reformation was fitted to 
inflict upon Popery. If Luther and his adversaries remain silent, 
said he to himself, the dispute shall be finished^ and Rome, by avail- 
ing herself of certain favourable circumstances, shall be able to regain 
all her former influence. It thus appeared that the debate was fast 
approaching to its conclusion. Rome had held out her arms, and the 
reformer appeared to have thrown himself into their embrace ; but 
this work depended not upon a man, but upon God. The error Rome 
committed was to regard that as the quarrel of a monk which w^as 
a' revival of the church. The kiss given by a chamberlain of the pope 
was ineffectual to stop the renovation of Christendom. 

Miltitz, iu faithful conformity with the agreement he had just cdn- 
eluded, set out from Altenbourg "bn his journey to Leipsic, where 
Tezei had fixed his abode. There was, however, no need to incul- 
cate silence upon this preacher of indulgences ; because, rather ^lan 
speak again, he had, as it were, hid himself in the bowels of the 
earth, but -the nuncio was eager to vent upon him the pent up fury^of 
passion. The moment Miltitz arrived in Leipsic, he summoned 
the unhappy Tezei to appear before him. He overwhelmed him with 
reproaches, accused him of being the author of the whole mischief, 
and threatened him with the displeasures of the pope. Nor was this 
enough. The agent of the house of Fugger, who happened at the 
4ime to be in Leipsic, was confronted with Tezei, and Miltitz pre- 
sented to the inspection of the Dominican the accounts rendered., iby 
this house, along with the papers signed by himself, and proyed tiat 
he either improperly expended or had embezzled conriderable 
sum%^ ©f money. . . , The wretched man, whom noting could 

frighten in the days of his prosperity, was crushed . underneath the 
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weight of thfesejust accusations ; he fell into a state of despair, which 
grievously impaired his bodily health, and he could no longer find a 
covering for his shame. Luther was informed of the miserable con- 
dition his adversary had fallen into, and was the only person who 
expressed sympathy for his sufferings. I feel pity for Tezel,*" he 
wrote to Spalatin. Nor did he confine himself to these words of 
fellow-feeling ; for it was not the man but his evil deeds that he 
hated. At the moment, however, when Rome was loading him with 
her anger, Luther wrote a letter to Tezel full of consolation, but all 
to no purpose. Tezel, smarting alike under the remorse of a wounded 
coni^ience, the fears engendered by the reproaches of his best friends, and 
dreading the anger of the pope, died shortly after this period in a miser- 
able plight. It was believed that grief had caused his premature death. 

Luther, in just accordance with the promises he had given Miltitz, 
wrote, on the 3d of March, the following letter to the pope — Blessed 
Father — May it please your beatitude to lend your paternal ears, which 
are even like those of Christ, to the bleating of your poor sheep, and 
listen with kindness to its plaint. What shall I do,, very holy father ? 
I cannot bear the bursting of your anger, and yet I know not how 
to escape from your wrath. I am commanded to retract. I would 
hasten to do so, if that could lead to the end proposed. But the per- 
secutions of my adversaries have spread my writings far and wide, 
and they are ttfo deeply engraved upon the hearts of men to allow 
the possibility of erasing them therefrom. A retraction would only 
have the effect of dishonouring still more the church of Rome, and of 
drawing from the lips of every one a shout of accusation against her. 
Tery holy father ! I declare, in the presence of God and before all 
his creatures, I have never wished, nor do I now wish, to make an 
attempt, by force or by cunning, upon the power of the Roman church, 
or upon that of your Holiness. 1 acknowledge that nothing eith^ 'in 
heaven or earth should be put above that church, if it be not Jesus 
Christ the Lord of all.** 

These words may appear strange and even reprehensible as pro- 
ceeding from the mouth of Luther, if it be not constantly kept in mind 
that he came to the light, not all at once, but by slow and progressive 
approaches. Such sentences testify a very important fact, that the 
Reformation was not simply an opposition set up against Popery. 
It was not a war concerted after this or that fashion ; it was not this 
or that negative tendency which it was destined to accomplish. The 
opposition to the pope was in this reform no more than a secondly 
svmptom. A new life, a positive doctrine, were here the generative 
principle. Jesus Christ, Lord of all, and who must be prefered 
before all,*’ and before Rome herself, as Luther has expressed it at 
the end of his letter ; he is the essential cause of thq Revolution of 
the sixteenth century. 

It is probable that, a short time before this period, the pope would 
not have allowed to pass unnoticed a letter wherein the mon^^ 
Wittemberg distinctly refused all recantation. But the 
Maximilian was dead - and the question of who should be Jus Muc- 
cessor occupied the business of the moment, so that , Luth^r;S letter 
was neglected in the-bustle of those political infyigu^ , which at the 
time agitated the city of the pontiff. ^ ^ 

The reformer, in reality, made .now a heit^er use of his time than 
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did his powerful adversary. Whilst Leo X., engaged in those interests 
whieh belonged to him as a temporal prince, was stretching every 
nerve to drive from the throne a neighbour whom he dreaded, Luther 
increased each day in knowledge and in faith; He carefully studied 
the decrees of the popes ; and the discoveries he therein made modi- 
fied, in a great measure, his former opinions. “ I am reading the 
decrees of the pontiffs," he wrote to Spalatin, “ and (I tell it you in 
secrecy) I khow not whether the pope is antichrist himself, or whe- 
ther h^ is kis apestle, so greatly is Christ perverted and crucified in 
these decrees.’' 

Nevertheless he still esteemed the ancient church of Rome, an(J did 
net contemplate a separation from her communion. “ That the Roman 
church," said he, in the explanations which he had promised Miltitz 
to publish, “ should be honoured of God above all other, is what can- 
not be doubted. St Peter, St Paul, forty-six popes, and several 
hundreds of thousands of martyrs, have shed their blood in hbr support, 
and have conquered hell and the world, so that the eye of God is 
particularly fixed upon her. Although all is found at present there in 
a most sad condition, this is not a motive why we should separate 
ourselves from her. On the contrary, the more the affairs are in a 
bad state, the more we ought to attach ourselves to the church ; be- 
cause it is not by separation she can ever be made better. We must 
net abandon God on account of the devil, or the children of G©d 
who still the inhabitants of Rome on account of the multitude bf 
the wicked. There is no sin, or any evil, that ought to destfej^ 
charity, or to tear asunder the unity of the church ; for charity can 
do all things, and nothing is difScult for unity to accomplish." 

It was not Luther who forced a separation from Rome ; but it was 
Rome that compelled him to separate from her, and which thus reject- 
ed the ancient faith of the Catholic church, of which he was then the 
^^TOpresentative. It was not Luther who robbed Rome of her authUrity, 
ai»4 ’^ho drove her bishop from a usurped throne | the doclfinei^ he 
announced, the word of the apostles which God ihanifebied aii§^ in 
lkei5|Wi|ch universal with a mighty power and aii admii^blb pu’ritj^^ 
ceuld tdope prevail against that dominioii which fbr many ages had 
elllaved the church. • 

Tkeie declarations, which were published by Luthbr at iud bf 
February, did not yet satisfy the desires of Miltitz and De VM. 
These two vultures, having both failM in seizing th’eit pf ey^ had tblirbd 
within the ancient walls of Triers. In this place they expected, 
seconded by the prince archbishop, to attain together the object wh^ph 
each of them had individually missed. These two nuncios were aware 
that there was nothing to be expected from Frederick invested in Ike 
biBpirb With supreme power. They saw, too, that Lutheir rbsibfeid ill 
direct recantation. The only means of success, fOfiiained 

in abstracting thb herOtibal monk from the protection of the elector, 
and to bring him Olose to their own defences. When once the refer 
mer should be lodged in Triers, in a state under subjection to a prinOe 
of the church, he must be vefy clever if he were able to escape there- 
from without fully satisfying the exigencies of the sovereign ponia30F. 
Tkey, therefore, applied themself bi to the work. “ Luth6%^ 
to the archbishop elector of THOirs, “ has accepted yoiif 

Summon him, therefore, to appear beforb 1?he 
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elector of Triers, consequently, wrote a letter, dated the 3d of Itay, 
to the elector of Saxony, requesting him to expedite the dispatch of' 
Luther towards his territories. De Tio, and afterwards Miltitz, 
himself wrote likewise to Frederick, in order to announce to him the 
arrival of the golden rose at Augsburg under the care of the Messrs 
Fugger. It was, thought they, the identical moment for striking i 
decisive blow. 

But the affairs of the world had assumed a different aspect ; neither 
Frederick nor Luther allowed themselves to be disturbed. The elector 
wiselv computed his new position. He no longer feared the pope, and 
was far less moved by the operations of his servants. The reformer, 
seeing lliltit^ and De Vio united together, guessed the fate that 
awaited kirn, if he were to accept of their invitation. “ EteryWhhfS, 
said he, and in every manner my life is sought after."* Besidel, lie 
had requested the pope to give his opinion, and the pope, completely 
occupied with the interests of crowns and intrigues, had not pro- 
nounced a sentence, Luther wrote to Miltitz — “ How can I begin 
a journey without orders from Borne, in the middle of the troubles 
with which the empire is convulsed ? How can I confront so many 
perils,* or expose myself to the outlay of so much money, me the 
poorest of men 

The elector of Triers, a prudent man, of moderate views, and the 
friend of Frederick, wished to arrange matters himself with the 
German prince. He had, moreover, no wish to intermeddle in this 
affair, or at least to be positively called to act in its negotiations. 
He agreed, therefore, with the elector of Saxony, that the proposed 
examination should be referred to the meeting of the next^ dieL 
T^Jiioh was appointed to assemble two years afterwards in the 
Worms. , 

Whilst a providential hand thus dispersed, one after another, ev^y 
danger that threatened the safety of Luther, the doctor himself 
advanced with courage towards a mark he was himself ignorant of. 
His reputation increased ; the cause of the truth waxed stronger ; and 
the numbers of students at Wittemberg were augmented, among whom 
were discovered many of the most distinguished young men belonging 
to the various provinces of Germany. “ Our town,” wrote Luther, 
“ can scarcely accommodate all those who visit her houses.” And on 
another occasion, “ The number of students increases excessively, 
re^mbies a water overflowing its banks.” _ ^ 

^ut even now it was not in Germany alone the voice of the remi^^r 
was heard repeated It had extended its influence beyond the frpnti^i^ 
of the empirOj and began to shake among the diverse people of Chris- 
tendom the foundations of Roman authority. Frobenius, the famous 
printer at Basil, had published a collection of Luther s works. This 
production was rapidly distributed, and at Basil the bishop himself 
applauded the writings of Luther. The cardinal of Sion, 
read the^ works, exclaimed, with a mixture of irony in 
a play upon the doctor’s name : — 0 Luther, thou art i 
(a true purificatory LauUrer,) , ' * 

Erasmus wa^ residing at Louvain when the ^ Luther 


Erasmus was raiding at Louvain when tli^^^ 
* Video ubique, modd, W 


Luther 
'^L; Ep. lU 
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readied the districts of the Netherlands. The prior of the Augustines 
at Antwerp, who had studied at Wittemberg, and who, according to 
the testimony of Erasmus, possessed the true spirit of primitive 
Christianityj with, other Belgians besides, read these books with 
avidity. But those who only looked to their own interests, said the 
wise man of Rotterdam, and who furnish the people with old women's 
stories, strive to promulgate a melancholy fanaticism — I know not 
how to express to you,” said Erasmus to Luther, the emotions, and 
truly tragic agitations, which have been excited by your writings.” 

Probenius sent 600 copies of these works into France and Spain. 
They were publicly sold in Paris, and the teachers of La Sorfenne 
read them, as it appears, with approbation. It is high time, said 
many among them, that those who are engaged in the pursuit of holy 
learning should speak with a freedom of this description. In England 
the works we speak of were received with greater eagerness. Spanish 
merchants.got them translated into their own language, and sent them 
from Antwerp into Spain. “ Certainly these merchants were of 
monkish blood,” said Pallavicini. 

Calvi, a learned librarian of Pavia, carried a great number of copies 
• of these books into Italy, and distributed them in all the transalpine 
cities. It was not the love of gain which animated this learned man, 
but an ardent desire to contribute towards a revival of piety. The 
ability shewn by Luther in supporting the cause of Christ afforded 
Calvi excessive joy. “All the learned men of Italy,” he wrote, 
“ have joined my train, and we shall send you some verses composed 
by our most distinguished writers.” Probenius, in forwarding to 
Luther a copy of this publication, related to him all these glad tidings, 
and added, “ I have sold all the copies except ten, and I have never 
made a more successful speculation.” Other letters besides this one 
\iejDpassed to Luther the joy produced by the perusal of his works, 
am glad," said he, “ that the truth affords such satisfaction, 
although it be spoken with so little knowledge, and in a manner so 
rude.'' 

Suoh was the commencement of the revival in the different countries 
of Europe. If we except Switzerland, and also France, where the 
had already met with support, the appearknee of the writings 
of the doctor of Wittemberg formed everywhere the first page of the 
history of the Reformation. A printer in Basil scattered abroad these 
first seeds of the truth. At the very moment when the Roman pontiff 
believed he could smother the work in Germany, it shewed itself alive 
in France, in the Netherlands, in Italy, in Spain, in England, and^in 
Switzerland, Although Rome should fell the primitive trunk, what 
does it signify ? . . , The seeds are already scattered far abroad. 


CHAPTER n. 

Tb« Oomtat leenu Flntihcd tn G«nDBny— Eck Bcasiinates the Struggle— Debateahetween Eck aad Carlstadt— The 
Queation of the Pope— tuthw BtipHee-The Truth alone TtiuinphB— Eefusal. of Dulie George-Goiety of the 
VoNllanoa^ Fiiara of Eraamua. 

Meanwhile it would appear as if the combat which had commenced 
beyond the boundaries of the empire, had almost ceased to exist in 
itM’^ia^eular provinces. The most impetuous soldiers of Rome, a few 
Franci^au monks belonging to Jnterbock, who had, imuttidently 
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attacked Lutlier, had made a hasty retreat, after a vigorous reply from 
the reformer, and had resumed their wonted silence. The partisans 
of the pope held their peace. Tezel was beyond the call of battle. 
The friends of Luther had beseeched him not to continue the struggle, 
and he had promised to follow their advice. ' The theses were about 
to fall into oblivion. This perfidious tranquillity had struck the 
eloquent voice of the reformer with impotence. The Reformation 
seemed arrested in its progress. “ But,” said Luther afterwards, 
when speaking of this period, “ men projected a vain thing ; for the 
Lord had arisen to judge the people. God does not lead me,” said he 
olse'vshere, “ he drives me, he carries me away. I am not master of 
myself. I would wish to live in quietness, but I am precipitated into 
the middle of tumult and revolutions.” 

Eck, the scholastic, the former friend of Luther, the author of the 
Obelisks^ was the individual who recommenced the combat. He was 
sincerely attached to the cause of Popery, but he seemed to have been 
wanting in real religious sentiments, and had belonged to that class of 
men which is far too numerous in every age, and who consider 
every science, even those of theology and religion, as justifiable 
means for acquiring to themselves singular reputation in the world. 
Vain glory is sometimes hid beneath the cassock of the priest, as 
well as under the gay trappings of the warrior. Eck had applied 
himself to the art of argument according to the rules of the divi- 
nity schools, and had become a proficient in this description of 
contest. Whilst the knights of the middle ages and the warriors in 
the century of the Reformation sought for glory within the circle 
of the tournaments, the schoolmen coveted the same distinction in 
scholastic disputes, of which the academies often were the scenes of 
competition. Eck, inflated with high ideas of himself, proud of his 
talents, of the popularity of his cause, and of the victories he had 
gained in eight universities in the provinces of Hungary, Lom- 
bardy, and Germany, ardently longed for an opportunity of em- 
ploying in opposition to the Reformation all his strength and all 
his address. He had put forth every exertion to secure for him- 
self the renown of one of the most celebrated scholars of the age. 
He constantly endetivoured to organize some new theme of dispute, 
whereby to excite a sensation, and thus aspired to procure, by his 
exploits, every enjoyment this life could aflbrd. An excursion ho 
had made into Italy had bedh rendered, according to his,.,wii 
account, an unbroken succession of splendid victories. 

Iqgrned of learned men had been obliged to set his hand.to^’dit^ 
theses. , An experienced warrior, he fixed his attention upon ia new field 
of battle, where he already believed himself sure of an easy victory. 
This little monk, who had thought of becoming all at once a giant — 
this Luther, who, until now, no one had been able to vanquish — 
dazded his pride and excited his jealousy.* Perhaps, in seek)M 

his ewn glory, Eck may lose Rome But the vaj^j ^ 

of the scholastic is not of a nature to be curbed by such, 
rations. Theologians, as well as princes, have beenj|^^^^^pfe 
than ^ once to sacrifice the general interest to tl^^^J^^^e^liar 

* Nihil cupiebat ardentius, quam sui spacimen praeb^^*l9S&fd diiputatione 
cumournulo. (PallavicinVWa. i. 55.) a,. 
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We are about to contemplate the circumstances wliich fur- 
nished the doctor of Ingoldstadt with the means of entering into 
competition with his troublesome rival. 

The zealous but too ardent Carlstadt was still in correspondence 
with Luther. These two theologians were especially united to each 
other by their attachment to the doctrine of grace, and by their 
admiration for St Augustine. Carlstadt’s mind was tinged with 
enthusiasm, and possessing little prudence, he was not the sort of 
man to be restrained by the address and political cunning of a 
Miltitz. He had published, in answer to the Obelisks of Doctor Ech, 
some theses wherein he defended Luther and the faith whicL was 
common to them both. Eck had made a reply, and Carlstadt did 
not allow him to have thus the last word in the controversy. The 
contest Lad, in fact, waxed warm. And Eck, desirous of seizing 
an opportunity so favourable, had thrown down the glove in the 
fage of Carlstadt, who, in his impetuous manner, had snatchgtd it 
Ipm the grp,und. God made use of the passions of these two mgn 
tp fiw4lier the purposes of his own design. Luther had taken no 
part in the debates we have alluded tOj although he was destined 
to become the hero of the piece. He appertained to that class of 
men whom the force of events always drags forward into the scene 
of aqtion. It was agreed upon that Leipsic should be chosen as the 
place discussion. Such was the origin of that dispute of Leipsic 
whieh h^ enjoyed a reputation so long celebrated. 

Eck W41S no ways over anxious either to join in conflict with Oatl- 
stadt, or even to overcome him. It was Luther he regarded as bis 
competent adversary. Pie, therefore, arranged matters so as to draw 
the doctor out upon the field of battle, and published, with this inten- 
tion, thirteen theses, which he composed in contradiction to the prin- 
cipal doctrines already professed by the reformer. The thirteenth 
proposition was thus conceived : — “ We deny that the Eoman church 
cannot be said to have been elevated above many other churches 
before the time of pope Sylvester ; and we recggnise in all tiwea af 
the successor of St Peter and vicar of Jesus Christ the man who has 
occupied the seat of St Peter, and who has professed his faith.” 
^yivester lived in the time of Constantine the Great. Eck, there- 
lore, denied by this thesis that the pre-eminence enjoyed by Borne 
had been bestowed upon her by that mighty emperor. 

, Luther, who had consented, not''without some difficulty, to keep 
henceforth silent on these subjects, was vividly agitated at the reading 
of these propositions. He perceived that it was at him the blow vfas 
aimed, and felt that he could not honourably avoid the terms of the 
challenge. “ This man,” said he, names Carlstadt as his e«ntagg^ 
and at the same time makes his attacks upon me. But God 
reigns. He knows what he would have to result from the conse- 
quences of this tragedy. It shall neither he to Doctor Eck nor to me 
he will put the question. The purposes of God shall he accomplished. 
Thanl^s to Eck, this affiair, which, up to this time has been no more 
than a game, shall become at last serious, and wilt bring down a 
heavy blow upon the tyranny of Borne and of the Boman pontiffi^ ,* 
had broken the compact. She had done more ; in 
the signal of comhatj she had begun the a 

t)oiut #hich Luther had never, as yet, directly attaoTk^^ ft was 
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the pre-eminence of the pope that Doctor Eck held up in the face of 
his adversaries. He thus imitated the dangerous example shewn him 
teforehand bj Tezel. Rome invoked as it were the blows of the 
gladiator, and if she leaves in the gymnasium some palpitating mem- 
bers, it is because she has herself drawn down upon her own head his 
formidable arm. 

The pontifical pre-eminence once overthrown, the whole scaffolding 
of Roman authority must fall to the ground. The most imminent 
danger, therefore, awaited the cause of Popery, and yet neither 
Miltitz nor Oajetan moved one step to avert the consequences of this 
ne'v^T tumult. Did they imagine that the Reformation would be easily 
conquered, or were they struck with that foolish blindness which 
inveigles the powerful on toHheir destruction ? 

Luther, who had exhibited a rare example of moderation in so long 
preserving his promised silence, replied without fear to the provoca- 
tion of his antagonist. He issued immediately a list of new theses in 
answer to those of Doctor Eck. The last of Luther’s propositions ran in 
the following strain ; — “ It is by the pitiable decretals of Roman pon- 
tifi’s, composed 400 years ago and less, that the pre-eminence of 
the church of Rome is proved ; but this pre-eminenoe has opposed to 
her the statements of history worthy of faith for 1100 yw^ the 
declarations of the Holy Scriptures, and the conclusions of the Coun- 
cil of Nice, the most holy of all councils.” 

“ God knows,” he wrote at same time to the elector, “ that my firm 
intention was to have remained silent, and that I was glad to see this 
game had at last terminated. I have so faithfully observed the com- 
pact concluded with the commissary of the pope, that I have not 
made any reply to Sylvester Prieri^s, notwithstanding the insults of 
adversaries and the aavice of my friends. But now Doctor jBck ^.ttacks 
me, and not only me, but also the whole members of the university 
of Wittemberg. I cannot allow that the truth should be thus covered 
with opprobrium." 

At the same time Luther also wrote to Carlstadt — I do not wish, 
excellent Andrew, that you should engage yourself in this quarrel/’ 
said he, ‘‘since itjs against me that it is raised. I shall leave here 
with joy my serious meditations, to occupy myself with these fiatter- 
ers of the Roman pontiff.” Then, in apostrophising his adversary, 
“ Now, therefore, my dear Eck/’ he wrote to him from Wittemberg^ 
to Ingoldstadt, with superb disdain, “ thou strong man, be cour^eo^^ 
and gird tby sword upon thy thigh. If I cannot please ^ ^ 

faediato:^', perhaps I shall better please you an a^ii^agopiat. Mot 
that I propose to overcome you, hut that, after all tlo triuxnphe 
which you have gained in Hungary, in Lombardy, and in Bavaria, (if 
at least we are bound to believe you,) I may furnish you with aw 
Oppartunity of obtaining the name of conqueror over Saxony* an^ 
Mi'^ia, so that you may for ever hereafter be saluted, with t^^ 
of the' Glorious Augustus.” _ ^ 

AU the fiends of Luther did not partake of his o 
no one nnt^ this hour had dared to oppose the sophismsb^gt®^/®Q^* 
But the cause oJ their particular alarm was the quarrel, 

namely, the pre-eminence of the pope. ^ How co ^d 

hadj^for so many centuries, bushel tb the eerth alf^s enemies? The 
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courtiers at the court of the elector were shaking with fear. Spalatin, 
the confident of the prince and the intimate friend of the reformer, is 
full of anxiety. Frederick is disturbed and uneasy. The very sword 
of the knight of St Sepulchre, with which he had been armed at Jeru- 
salenij would not be sufficient to engage in such a war. Luther alone 
preserved his composure. The Eternal^ thought he, loill delwer him 
into my hands. He found also in the faith which animated his own 
soul the means of comforting his friends. “ I beseech you, my dear 
Spalatin,” said he, “ do not allow yourself to fall into fear. You 
know well that if Christ had not been for me, all that I have done up 
to the present hour had been sufficient to ensure my destruction. 
Lately, too, has it not been written from Italy to the "chancellor of 
the Duke of Pomerania that I had ruined Pome, and that no one 
knew how to appease the tumult I had raised, so that it was pro- 
posed to attack me, not in accordance with the rules of justice, but in 
the cunning of Poman stratagem. (Such are the expressions which 
have, been used,) that is to say, with poison, snares, and assassina- 
tion, I haive calmed myself, and, for the love of the elector and of 
the university, I have kept in my possession many things which I 
would have hurled against Babylon had I been situated elsewhere. 
0 my poor Spalatin, it is impossible to speak with truth concerning 
the Scriptures and the church without irritating the Beast. Never 
hope, therefore, to see me at rest, at least unless I renounce theology. 
If this affair is of God it will not terminate before all my friends have 
abandoned me as all the disciples of Christ abandoned their Lord. 
Truth shall alone remain, and shall triumph in its own right, and not 
by mine or by yours, or by that of any other living man." If I 
am subdued, the whole world shall not perish along with me. But, 
miserable as I am, I fear that I am not worthy to die for such a 
cause. Rome,” he wrote again about the same time, “ Pome burns 
with a desire to destroy me, and I wait in vain in making a mockery 
of her.^ I have been assured that there has been publicly burned in 
Pome, in the park of Flore, a paper Martin Luther, after it had been 
covered with execrations. I thus await their fury.” “ The whole 
world," continued lie, is agitated and trembles. What is about to 
happen to it, God knows. For me, I foresee nothing but wars and dis- 
asters. May God have pity upon us." 

Luther wi^ote letter after letter to the Duke George, in order that 
that prince, within whose states Leipsic was situated, might permit 
mm (Luther) to appear in said city, and to take part in the comino* 
dispute; but he received no answer to his repeated communication^ 
Ihe grandson of the king of Bohemia, Podierbrad, alarmed at the 
spint of the proposition published by Luther upon the authority of 
and dreading the occurrence of wars in Saxony like those 
whi«"M so long wasted the territories of Bohemia, was unwilling 
to consent to the requests of the doctor. Luther therefore resolved 
to publish explanations upon these thirteen theses. But this produc- 
tioib far froin persuading Duke George, served, on the contrary, to 
confirm him in his original determination, and led him absolutely to 
reiuse the reformer s petition to be allowed to take part in the dispute 

f“®*> ‘“a. “on 

niB 1, 261 .) t Epeoto fmorem fflorum. 
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granting merely a simple permission for Luther to attend the debate. 
Luther in this experienced a heavy disappointment. Still he had 
but one will, .that, namely, of shewing obedience to God. He shall 
go and see, and await the issue. 

At the same time, the jjrince encouraged with all his influence the 
dispute between Eck and Carlstadt. This George was devoted to the 
ancient doctrine, but he was upright and sincere, as well as a friend 
to free examination, and did not imagine that every opinion must be 
condemned as heretical merely because it was displeasing to the 
court of Rome. Besides, the elector interceded with his cousin, and 
Georgy persuaded by the words of Frederick, gave orders for the 
celebration of the dispute. 

Adolphus, bishop of Merseburg, in whose diocese Leipsic was 
situated, understood better than Miltitz or Cajetan the danger of 
referring questions of such importance to the chances of individual 
combat. Rome could not expose to that kind of hazard the fruits of 
her labour during the space of many centuries. All the theologians 
of Leipsic, not less alarmed, entreated their bishop to prevent the 
prosecution of this dispute. Adolphus consequently presented Duke 
George with the most energetic remonstrances ; but the duke replied 
thereto with excellent sense — “ I am surprised to see a bishop indulg- 
ing so much repugnance to the ancient and laudable -customs of our 
fathers, in the examination of doubtful questions respecting the aflTairs 
of faith. If your theologians refuse to defend their doctrines, it would 
be better to maintain with the money given them a number of old wo- 
men and children, who could at least spin and sing for their wages.” 

This response had, however, little effect upon the bishop or his 
theologians. Error has a secret conscience, that makes her dread the 
exposure of examination, even at the time when she most loudly calls 
for minute investigation. After having pushed forward with hasty 
imprudence, she draws back with crouching cowardice. Truth does 
not provoke contest, but she remains steadfast. Error provokes the 
attack, and flees from its engagement. The prosperity of the 
university of Wittemberg had also become an object of jealousy in 
the sight of the college at Leipsic. The monks and priests of this 
latter town admonished the people from their pulpits to avoid 
strenuously the new heretics. They (Scandalized the character of 
Luther, and represented his conduct, as well as that of his friends, in 
the most abominable light, with ti view to prejudice the ignorant 
classes against the doctor and the cause of the Reformation. Te^j^^ 
who was still in life at this period, aroused his energies to exclaim, 
fronJ the depths of his retreat — “ It is the devil who urges on this 
combat.” 


All the professors in Leipsic were not, however, implicated in the 
same aversion to active inquiry ; for some of them belonged to that 
class of indifferent beings who are always ready to laugh at the 
faults of both parties. In this number was included the professor 
Greek, Peter Mosellanus, He cared little about either John .Ji|pi rf 
Carlstadt, or Martin Luther ; but he looked forward to the 
of much personal amusement in the course of the deba^ ^ John 

Eck, the most illustrious gladiator in the use of the petT^d rhodo- 
montades,” wrote life to his friend Erasmus ; John ilct, who, like 
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Socrates in Aristophanes, despises the very godsj is determined to 
40 tne to blows in a dispute with Andrew Carletadt. The combat will 
finish with loud exclamations. Ten Demooratuses will there find 
sufficient food for laughter.” 

The timid Erasmus, on the other hand, was frightened at the idea 
of such a combat, and his cautious prudence urged him to counsel the 
arrest of this dispute. If you are willing to believe Erasmus,” he 
wrote to Melancthon, you will apply yourself more to the advance- 
ment of correct literature than to the pursuit of enemies. I believe 
that m this manner we shall accomplish greater progress. Above all, 
let us not forget in tbe struggle that we ought to conquer, not ^^nly by 
eloquence, but also by meekness and modesty.” Neither tbe fears of 
the priests nor the prudence of pacificators were now sufficient to 
prevent the deeision of the combat. Each individual prepared their 
weapons and awaited the issue of the fray. 


CHAPTER III. 


Anlvfll of Eck itnd tke Eeople ftom Wittemberg— Anusdorf— The Students— Fall of Caxlstadt, Flacard, &c — Eck 
(inil Tiutlicr— La PlcJssenburg — Shall Judges be named ?— Luther Opposes the Pioposal— lie OonsenU to it* 


At the same time wherein the electors had congregated together at 
Frankfort for the purpose of selecting a new emperor for Germany, 
(in June 1519,) the theologians wore assembled in Leipsio to com- 
memorate an act unperceived by tbe world, but whose importance 
was destined to become as memorable in the annals of the future. 

Eck arrived first at the appointed place of meeting. On the 21st 
of June, he entered Leipsio in company with Poliander, a young 
man whom he had brought from Ingolstadt to write out a report of 
the dispute. Every mark of honour was bestowed upon the scholastic 
iloctor. Clothed in priestly robes, and at tbe head of a numerous 
procession, he paraded the streets of the town on one of the grand 
festivals of the season. All were anxious to look upon this dis- 
tinguished stranger. The whole body of the inhabitants were in bis 
favour, he himself bath said, “ although,” added he, “ the report was 
fu^valent that I would give way in the course of this combat.” 

The next day after the feast, namely, St John's Day, the 24jth of 
June, the people from "Wittemberg also arrived, Carlstadt, who was 
appointed to contest with Doctor Eck, rode alone in bis chariot, whio^ 
preceded all the other carriages.* The Duke Barnim of Pomerani^, 
who at this time was a student in the university of Wittemberg, and 
who had been chosen rector of the same establishment, follp^wed 
Carlstadt, seated in an open coach, having on each side of him two 
mighty theologians, the fathers of the Reformation, Melanctli^ 
Melaiicthon would not consent to leave his friend, 

of the Lord,” he wrote to Spalatin^ “ has stfr^^ up these 
-iank Mj spirit is wroth when I think of the shameful 

conduct by the theologians of the pope. Be firm, and remain 

with us.” Luther himself was anxious that his Achates, as he c^lle^ 
him, should join the party to Leipsic. 

John Lange, the vicar of the Augustines, several doctors of 
some masters of arts, two licentiates of theology, and other ©o^si- 
amongst whom was seen Nicolas Amsdorf, closed the prices- 
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sioii from Wittemberg. Amsdorf, the sprig of a noble family in 
Saxony, holding in little esteem the brilliant career offered to his 
acceptance by the distinctions of his birth, had consecrated his tal^icits 
to the study of theology. The theses upon the subject of indulgences 
had directed him towards a knowledge of the truth. He had, imrne- 
diately after their appearance, made a courageous profession of faith. 
Endowed with a strong mind and quick spirit, Amsdorf often pushed 
Luther, himself sufficiently vehement in his nature, on to the commis- 
sion of deeds, it may be said, of an imprudent caste. Born in an 
elevated rank, he did not fear the presence of the great, and spoke to 
themnsometimes with a freedom that verged upon rudeness, “ The 
gospel of Jesus Christ,” said he one day before a noble assembly, 

beloiags to the poor and the afflicted,” and not to you, princes^ lords, 
and courtiers, who live incessantly in the midst of delicacies^ ^nd 
pleasures,” 

But those we have already named did not complete the cortege from 
Wittemberg. A vast number of students accompanied the train of 
their masters. Eck has declared that there were nearly two hundred 
of these young men. Armed with pik^s and halberts, they surrounded 
the chariots of their teachers, ready to defend them, an4prou4 of 
cause. 

Such was the order in which the retinue of the reformers arrived 
at Leipsic. When they had already passed the gate of Grimma, and 
had reached the front of St Paul's churchyard, a wheel belonging to 
Oarlstadt's carriage gave way. The archdeacon, whose self-importance 
was flattered by the solemnity of his imposing entrance, was precipi- 
tated into the mud ; and, although he received no injury from his 
fall, he was obliged to approach on foot the house selected for his 
residence. The coach in which Luther sat, and which followed 
of Carlstadt, pushed past the broken vehicle, and conveyed the 
in safety to his appointed lodgings. The people of Leipsic, who had 
anew gathered together in crowds to witness the entrance of the 
champions from Wittemberg, recognised in this accident a luckless 
omen for the cause of Carlstadt, and very soon conclusions were come 
to in the city that he would bo overthrown in the contest, but that 
Luther would therein afterwards become the conqueror.* 

Adolphus of Merseburg did not remain idle at his post. As soon 
as he heard of the approach of Luther and Carlstadt, and even biofore 
they had descended from their carriages, he caused to be posted 
all the doors of the different churches a prohibition againafc %% 
m*ncement of the dispute, under the penalty of excommnjaioatifoii. 
Duke George, amazed at the commission of such an audacious deed, 
commanded the counsellor of the city to have the bishop's placard 
torn down, and to cast the bold intermeddler, who had dared to 
execute the order, into prison. George had, in fact, come to Leipsic 
in person, accompanied by his whole court, and, among others, by the 
same Jerome Emser in whose house Luther had passed at Dr^^*a* 
memorable night already mentioned by ns. George 
combatants on both sides with the usual complimentary gifk " S5he 
duke,” said !^k, much pride, “ has bestowed Qg pga ftuni 
while he has only giy^eg Carlstadt a roebuck. - 

^ Seb. Froscliel Tom ^ 
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Tlie moment Eck heard of the arrival of Luther, he went to pay a 
visit to the doctor. Ah 1 how is this T’ said he, I have been told 
that you refuse to dispute with me !** 

Luther . — “ How shall I dispute, seeing that the duke has forbidden 
me V* 

Eclc,—^^ If I cannot dispute with you, I care very little about 
coming into controversy with Carlstadt. It is on your account I have 
come hither ” Then, after a moment’s silence, ho added — “ Should I 
procure fox you the permission of the duke, will you appear on the 
field of battle ?*' 

Luther., (joyfiillyO — “ T)o procure it for me, and we shall Save a 
contest.” 

Eck immediately proceeded towards the house of the duke. He 
strove to dissipate the fears of this prince. He assured liim that he 
(Eck) was certain of obtaining a victory, and that the authority of 
the pope, far from suffering wrong in consequence of this dispute, 
would be relieved therefrom covered with glory. It is with the head 
we must encounter. If Luther remains unsubdued or erect, all must 
continue in the same position, but if he fall, all falls with him. 
George granted the permission thus earnestly sought. 

The duke had caused to be properly fitted up a large hall in his 
own palace, named La Pleissenburg. There were in this room two 
pulpits erected in front of each other, while tables were arranged for 
the accommodation of the notaries whose duty it was to write out a 
report of the dispute, and forms were also placed for the use of the 
spectators. Ihe pulpits and the forms were covered with beautiful 
tapestry, and on the pulpit set apart for the doctor of Wittemberg 
was suspended a picture of Saint Martin, whose name he boro ; at 
sametime the rostrum destined for Doctor Eck was adorned with a 
portrait of the knight St George. “ We shall see,” said the pre- 
sumptuous Eck, on turning his eye upon this emblem, whether or 
not I shall be able to gain a horse from my enemies,” Everythin t’* 
evinced the importance attached by all to the results of this contro- 
versy. 

On the 25th June a meeting was held in t]ie castle, in order to 
^T^ge and proclaim the order to be observed in the coming dispute. 
Eck, who confided greatly in the volubility of his declamations, ex- 
claimed— « We shall dispute freely, with fluency; and the notaries 
shall not take down our words in writing.” 

GarUt^.--» It has been agreed that the dispute, shall be written 
out, published, and submitted to the judgment of all.” 

To write down all that is said, only serves to depress the 
^rits of the combatants, and to lengthen out the time of cbnfiict. 

then becomes of that rapture which an animated discussion 
reqtnr^ . Let us not in this manner stay the' torrent of our 
words. 

Tim friends of Doctor Eck supported his proposal, and Carlstadt 
objeelions. The champion of Rome must, however, 

it be written then; but at least the written disuse, 

published until it shaU.have 
unoeVgone the examination of certain judges.” 
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Luther. — “ The truth of Doctor Eck and of his class is 
to he brought to the light.” 

Ech. — "VYe must haye judges.” 

Luther. — “ And what judges ?” 

Eck. — “ When the dispute shall have been finished, we shall turn 
our attention to their selection.” 

The designs of the partisans of E-ome were very evident. If the 
theologians of AYittemborg accepted of judges, they were lost \ for 
their adversaries knew certainly beforehand upon whom this choice 
would fall. If *'they refused, they would be covered wuth shame, by 
having it reported abroad that they feared to submit their cause to the 
decision of impartial judges. 

The reformers were anxious to refer as judges, not to such or such 
individuals whose opinions were settled beforehand, but to the whole 
inhabitants of Christendom. It was to an universal suflferage they 
made their appeal. Besides this, it was of little importance to them 
whether they were condemned or not ; in pleading their cause before 
the world, they were directing some souls into the paths of truth. 
“ Luther,” says a Roman historian, demanded as judges all the faith- 
ful, that is to say, a tribunal of such vast numbers that it would be 
impossible to find a ballot-box large enough to contain their votes.” 

The meeting broke up. “ See what cunning they employ,” said 
Luther and his friends to one another ; “ they wish, no doubt, to secure 
the pope or the universities for their judges.” 

In reality, the very next morning, the theologians of Rome sent 
one of their number to wait upon Luther, with the identical purpose 
of proposing to him as judge . . . the pope. , . . The 

pope 1” said Luther, “ how shall I be able to admit him ?” . , 

Take care,” exclaimed his friends, “ how you accept conditions so 
monstrously unjust,” Eck and his party consulted again. They 
renounced the pope and ofiFered to consideration some of the universi- 
ties. “ Do not deprive us of the liberality which you have before 
granted,” replied Luther. We are unable to yield to you on this 
point,” replied the others. Yery well,” cried Luther, “ I shall not 
dispute.” 

The conference is* ended, and the whole town is occupied with 
conversations upon what had passed. Luther,” in every quarter, 
exclaimed the Romans, “ Luther is unwilling to engage in the dispute. 

. . . He will not acknowle(%e any one as judge.” They com- 

ment upon and pervert the meaning of his words, striving to attribute 
to Jjiem the most unfavourable intentions. Is it indeed true that he 
does not wish to dispute V said some of the reformer s best friends. 
These friends, moreover, waited upon Luther and expressed theip 
fears to him. “ You refuse to combat,” said they, and your refusal 
will be sure to bring eternal shame upon your university and your 
cat^e.” Such an appeal touched Luther in his most sensitive part 
“ Yery .well,” replied he, his heart swelling with indignatiou, 
accept of the conditions proposed to me ; but I reserve the 
appeal, and I take an exception against the court of Rome/' . , 


Ih'u^ afraid 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Retinue— Mass— Moaellanus—Vetti, Sancte Spiritus-Portralts of Luther and of Oavlsfcadt-Doetor Eclc-Tlie 
Books of Carlstadt-Merlt of Conyenienoc-ITatural Powers-Scholastio ; Diaiinotions-Point at which Romo 
and the Reform are Separated— Grade gives to Man Proadoni— The Books of Oocistadt— Noise In the Galleries— 
Melancthon daring the Dispute— Opinion of Melanothou— Manoauvres of Eok— Luther Preaches— The Body of the 
Oitlzens of Leipsle— Quarrels among the Students and the Tencherg, 

The 27th of June was the day fixed upon for the commencement 
of the dispute. Early in the morning an assembly is formed in the 
college of the university, whence the procession^ composed of the 
persons thus congregated together, proceeded to the church jof St 
Thomas, in which a solemn mass was performed, in accordance with 
the orders, and at the expense of the duke. This service completed, the 
assistants therein walked in order towards the ducal castle. Duke 
George and the Duke of Pomerania headed the ceremonious train ; 
then followed the counts, succeeded by the abbots, knights, and other 
personages of distinction, the line-being closed by the doctors belon^-^ 
ing to both parties. A guard composed of seventy-six citizens 
arited with halberts surrounded the cortege, with flags unfurled, 
and regulated in their march by the sounds of a military band. 

A halt was made at the gates of the castle ; and, the cortege 
passing on afterwards into the interior of the palace, each per- 
mmmei his ^ allotted place in the hall where the dispute was 
destined to take place. Duke George, the hereditary Prince John^ 
the Prince George of Anhalt, a boy twelve years old, and the 
Duke of Pomerania, occupied the benches prepared for their recep- 
tion. 

Mosellanus mounted the pulpit, to call to the memory (by order of the 
duke) of the theologians in what manner they were bound to proceed. 
‘‘ If. you exasperate one another into the violence of quarrels,” said 
the orator, “where shall be found the difiference between a theologian 
who discusses and an impudent duellist ? Upon what does the vic- 
tory rest here, if it he not in leading back a hrothOr from the giror 
of his ways ? ... It appears as if each one should rather wish 
to be conquered tban to conquer.” .... 

address concluded, the hum of sacred nfasic vibrated through 
the tamlts of the palace ; the whole assembly fell upon their .knees, 
and tk6 ancient hymn used for the invocation of the Holy Spirit, 
Feni^ Sancte Spiritm, was sun^ A solemn hour in the sacred 
records of the Eeformation. Three times the invocation was repeat- 
ed, and during the melodious delivery of this touching appeal, joi^ied 
together, or huddled next each other, the defenders of the ancient and 
ib© t^hampions of the new doctrine, the men belonging to the chua#|l - 
. middle ages, and those who longed to re-establish the dhrdpcl 
(M bent, in humble posture, their faces to the grOund. 

Tile ilMEt hoiid of one and the same communion again reunited in 
a he^;fi Ml divers spirits ; the same petition again issued 

forth from all their mouths^ as if one heart had animated their 
devotions. 

These were the last moments of an exterior unity — of a unity that 
had no life in it — ^but a new unity of body and spirit was about to 
^ring np. The Holy Spirit was invoked upon the church, and the 
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Holy Spirit Was about to reply, and to renew the whole disposition of 
clirisfiBndom. 

T1i 6 song*^ and prayer ended, the audience arose from their knees. 
The dispute should now have been entered upon, but the hour of noon 
having struck, the meeting was adjourned until two o'clock in the 
afternoon. 

duke invited to his table the principal personages who were 
disposed to assist in the debate. After dinner the company returned 
to the castle. The hall was crowded with spectators; for disputes of 
this kind were, in those days, the public assemblies of the people, and 
it was (in them the representatives df the age discussed the q^uestions 
which pre-occupied the attention of every mind. In a short time the 
chief orators were at their post. In order that the apjieararide of 
these distinguished individuals may be the more perfectly ^ourtr^yed, 
we will give their descriptions as recorded by one of the most impar- 
tial witnesses of the struggle. 

“ Martin Luther is of the middle stature, and so thin, on account 
of his constant study, that it is almost possible to count his bones. 
He is in thd prime df life, and possesses a clear and sonorous voice. 
His knowledge and his acqumntance with the Holy Scripture^ aird 
inddmf?arabld ; the word of God is completely at his command.'*’ * 
has besides this a large store of ideas and arguments. Perhaps k little 
more judgment might be desirable in him, so as to enable him to 
arrange matters in better unison with their nature. In conversation 
he is polite and affable ; there is nothing stoical or proud about him ; 

accommodate his humour to each individual ; his 
m^nndr of speaking is agreeable and full of pleasantry. He exhibits 
d^efeioh, aftd has always a satisfied air, whatever turn the threats Of 
li^ Mf e^kfieS may tkke ; in so much that one is obliged to belieVt 
that it is not Without the aid of God he accomplishes such ^rih^ 
things. He is blamed nevertheless of being, in his responses tb 
others, more bitter than is consistent with the character of a theolo- 
gian, especially when announcing new opinions upon religious 
subjects. 

. stature, with a dark suu-burnt countenance : 

his voice is disagreeable ; his memory is less sure than that of Luther's ; 
and he is^ more readily excited to anger. Nevertheless there are per- 
ceptible ^ in him, although in a les| degree, the qualifications which 
distinguish his friend, 

Ibffcy stature, has broad shoulders, and a void§ 
tiiff mmA in its Gerjhhh qiihliiieS. He haS fobd 
so that he fidiild makb hihiself Yhff well heard in th§ th4k,tfe, Md 
would even taiM an eidelMt crier. Hi§ Ecdbiit is rS^thef thick than 

gface so much adinifed by Pabius and 
mouth, his eyes, and the whole expression of his countp- 
n^^^giVes you rather the notion of a soldier or of a butcher than 
a thedlogiM.f He has an e:iccellent ihemory, and if he possesset^^B, 
eqlial share 6f mtelligence, he wdtild be a complete man. 

* SfeinS Wer and Verstand in heiliger Sclirift 

dasa er fast alles im Jmfc. (Mosellanus in Seckeud. A 

l^resentirt che einen FleiscW l^olnatp^, als einen 
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slow of comprehension, and is devoid of judgment, without which all 
other gifts are useless. Thus, in disputing, he accumulates without 
choice or discernment a heap of passages from the Bible, of quotations 
from the fathers, and proofs of every kind. He is, in addition to all 
this, blemished with inconceivable impudence. If he finds himself 
embarrassed, he flies from the subject of debate, rushes into another 
subject, and sometimes seizes upon the opinion of his antagonist, by 
making use of other expressions, and attributes to his adversary, 
with extraordinary address, the absurdity he had himself committed.” 

Such were, according to the views of Mosellanus, the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of the men who now attracted the attention of 
the crowd pressed together within the grand hall of the palace of 
Pleissenburg. 

The dispute began between Eck and Carlstadt. Eck, for the 
space of some moments, fixed his eyes upon certain objects w'hicli 
lay upon the book-board attached to the pulpit of his rival, and 
wjbich seemed to give him uneasiness. These ofiensive objects con- 
sisted of the Bible and the holy fathers. “ I refuse to dispute,” 
cried Eck, all at once, if you are permitted to make use of 
books.’* A theologian having recourse to his books in order to dis- 
pute*! The astonishment of Doctor Eck was more astonishing still. 

It is the leaf of a fig-tree with which this Adam intends to hide 
his shame,** said Luther. “ Has not Augustine consulted books in 
combating against the Manichees ?’* It does nob signify ! TJie 
partisans of Eck make a great outcry on the occasion. It is re- 
peated. This man has no memory at all,** said Eck. At last a 
resolution is proposed, in the words of the chancellor of Ingol- 
stadt, that each one shall only be allowed to make use of their 
memory and their tongue. “ In this manner,** retorted several 
voices, there can be no question in this dispute respecting a search 
after the truth, but merely an exhibition of praise lavished upon 
the memory or the speeches of the combatants.’* 

As it is impossible for us to record at full length the details of 
this dispute which lasted for seventeen days, we must, as recom- 
mended by an historian, imitate the painter, who, when he under- 
takes to represent a battle, exhibits in the •foreground the most 
nowned achievements, and leaves the rest undescribed in the 
distance. 

The subject of dispute between Eck and Carlstadt was important. 
“ The will of man, before his conversion,** said Carlstadt, can be 
efiectiv'e of no good ; every good work comes exclusively and entjfely 
from God, who gives to man at first the will to do it, and afterwards 
the strength to accomplish it. This truth has been clearly procla^r^i 
in ^ the Holy Scriptures, which say. For it is God which worh$m tn 
Mtk to will and to do of his good ^pleasure. And by St Augustine, 
who,, in his dispute with the Pelagians, has announced the same doc- 
trme in nearly the same words. Every work in which the love of 
God and obedience to God are wanting is despoiled in the sight ,of 
God of that which can alone render it truly good, although it were in 
fact produced by the influences of the most honourable human motiv^ 
Now, there is in man a natural aversion to God, and it is beym^Se 
power of man to overcome this opposition. He has not the power to 
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do so ; he has not even the will to effect such a reconciliation. That 
reconciliation must, therefore, he completed by the Divine power 
alone. 

Herein lies the q[uestion, so much discredited in the world, and yet 
so simple, of free-will. Such had been the doctrine of the church. 
But tlie divinity schools had explained it in a manner so peculiar as 
to alter its whole signification. “ Without doubt,’' said they, the 
natural will of man can do nothing which could be truly agreeable to 
God; but this will can do much to render man more capable of 
receiving the grace of God, and more worthy to obtain it.” They call 
these preparations a merit of convenience ; “because it is convenient,'’ 
said Thomas d'A<][uin, “ that God should treat with very particular 
favour he who makes a good use of his own will.” And, with respect 
to the conversion which must be wrought in man, it was, without doubt, 
the grace of God, which, according to the divinity schools, must also 
accomplish this change, but without excluding the natural faculties of 
man. “ These faculties,” say they, “ have not been annihilated by sin — 
sin only raising up obstacles against their full devolopement ; but so 
soon as these obstacles are removed, (and this is what, in their opinion, 
the grace of God has to do,) the operation of these faculties recom- 
mences.” The bird, to use one of their favourite comparisons, the bird 
which has been tied for some time, has not in that condition lost either 
its faculties or forgotten the art of flying, but there is only wanted a 
strange hand to undo its fetters, in order that this bird may again be 
able to make use of its wings. So it is, say they, with man. 

And such was the question at issue between Eck and Carlstadt, 
Eck had at first appeared to set himself in complete opposition to the 
propositions of Carlstadt upon this subject ; but finding that it was 
difficult to maintain the ground he had taken up, he said — “ I agree 
that the will has not the power of doing a good work, and that it 
receives this power from God.” “ Do you acknowledge then,” asked 
Carlstadt, quite delighted at having obtained so important a concession, 
“ that a good work proceeds entirely from God ?” “ Every good work 

comes indeed from God,” subtilely replied the scholastic, “ but not 
entirely.” “ Behold,” exclaimed Melancthon, “ a labour well worthy 
of theological science?” “An apple,” added Eck, “ is all produced by 
the sun, but not wholly and without the concurrence of the tree.” It 
had never been maintained, without doubt, that an apple may not all 
be produced by the sun. * 

Very well, said then the opponents, diving farther into this .r|i^ 
deHcate question, equally important in the sight of philosophy aSnd 
religion, let us examine then how God acts upon man, atd how man 
demeans himself in this action. “ I acknowledge,” said Eck, “ that 
the first impulsion for the conversion of man comes from God, and 
that the will of man is therein entirely passive." So far the two an- 
tia^mdsts were agreed. “ I acknowledge,” said Carlstadt on his 
part, “that, after this first action, which comes from God,.has , 
accomplish^,, it is necessary that something should also procefd^^p 
the side of man, that, namely, which St Paul calls 
the father^ designate consent.*' And here, again, bothw^eref' gljgteedJ^ 
But from this moment they ceased to be in unison. consent on 
the part of man,” saict Eck, “ proceeds in part ftoin oiir natural will, 
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and in part from the grace of Grod.”* No/' said Oarlstadt ; “ for it is 
necessary that God should create entirely this wiU iu man.^t There- 
upon, Eck manifested great astonishment and anger, at hearing the 
expression of these words, so well calculated to make man feel his 
utter nothingness. Your doctrine,” exclaimed he, turns man into 
a stone, or log of wood incapable of any reaction.” . . , “ How 

so ?” replied the reformers, “ the faculty of receiving those powers 
which God works in him, this faculty which man in our opinion pos- 
sesses, does it not sufficiently distinguish his nature from that of a 
stone or log of wood?" . . . “ But,” resumed their antagonist^ 

‘‘ you place yourselves in contradiction with experience by r^^fusing 
to man all natural strength.” “We do not deny,” responded his ad- 
versaries, “ that man may not possess some powers, and that there may 
not be in him the faculty of reflecting, of meditating, or of choosing. 
We merely consider these powers and those faculties as so many 
simple instruments, which can be productive of no good before the 
hand of God is applied to regulate their movements. They are like 
a saw held in the hand of a man.”J 

The grand question of liberty was here discussed, and it were easy 
to shew that the doctrine of the reformers did not take away from 
man the liberty of a moral agent, or resolve him into a mere passive 
machine. The liberty of a moral agent consists in the power of act- 
ing in comformity with his own choice. Every action performed 
independent of outward constraint^ and in consequence of the real 
determination of the soul, is a free action. The soul is determined by 
motives ; but it is constantly observable that the same motives ope- 
rate differently upon different souls. Many men do not act conform- 
ably with those motives whose full force they, nevertheless, openly 
acknowledge. This inefficacy of motives proceeds from those obstacles 
which the corruption of the understanding and of the heart opposes to 
their influence. Now, God, in giving man a new heart and a new 
spirit, takes away these obstacles ; and, by taking them away, he, 
far from depriving man of liberty, carries off, on the contrary^ the 
very things which hinder man from acting with freedom, or from fol- 
lowing the dictates of his own conscience, and, in the words of the 
gbj^el, renders him free ** — (John viii. 3ff.) 

A little incident occurred which interrupted the dispute. Carlt 
stadt (it is Eck who mentions the circumstance) had prepared various 
arguments, and, like many of ou/ orators of the present day, he read 
the statements he had written. Eck saw in this only the tactics of 
the schoolboy. He objected to the proceeding. While OarlsHdt, 
embarrassed, and fearing his inability to retire from the contest with 
honour if his papers were taken from him, persisted in his inteB^^^ 
to read his speech. “Ah!” said the scholastic doctor, iii evident 
pride of the advantage he believed he had gained over his adtersary, “he 
has not SO good a memory as I have.” The matter was referred to arbi- 
trators, who allowed the reading of passages from the fathers, but 
resolved that^ t^ith this exception, the speeches should be mad© by 
recitation. 

The first part of the dispute w as often interrupted by the nois© 1C 

^>Motionem seu inspirationem prevenientem esse a solo Beo ; eiTbTSlSE 
uabet se passive. + Partim a Deo, partim a lib®rO asrbitExo, 

+ uon9®is,tit homo-^ se consensus est donum Dei, Consentire non est agere. 
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the audience. They clapped their handi^ or cried aloud, A propoai- 
tion unwelcome to the ears of the majority excited at once their 
angry clamour, and then, as in our own day, it was necessary to call 
the horde of spectators to order. The combatants themselves were at 
times irregular in their behaviour, carried away in the heat of their 
debate. 

Next to Luther was observed Melancthon, who attracted almost 
as much notice as the reformer. He was of small stature, and had 
the appearance of being not more than eighteen years old. Luther, who 
was a whole head taller, seemed united to this little man in bonds of 
closesf friendship. They spoke much together, and left the house to 
enjoy one another’s society in frequent walks about the place. To 
look upon Melancthon,” says a Swiss theologian who studied at Wit- 
temberg, you would call him a young boy ; but for understanding, 
knowledge, and talent, he is a giant, and it is difficult to comprehend 
how such heights of wisdom and of genius can be found shut up in so 
small a body.” Between the sittings, Melancthon conversed with 
Garlstadt and Luther. He assisted them to prepare for the combat, 
and suggested to them many arguments which his vast erudition dis- 
covered to his perceptions ; but during the dispute, he continued 
quietly seated in the middle of the spectators, and followed -w^ith 
attention the discourses of the theologians. Sometimes, however, he 
came to the aid of Garlstadt ; when this combatant seemed ready to 
give way under the clamour of the powerful declamation made use of 
by the chancellor of Ingolstadt, the young professor would whisper a 
word in his ear, or slip into his hand a piece of paper, whereon were 
traced the appropriate replies. Eck, having on one occasion disco- 
vered this ti'affio, in anger that this grammarian, as he called him, 
should dare to intermeddle with the dispute, turned round towards 
him, and haughtily exclaimed, Be silent, Philip ; attend you to your 
studies, and leave me alone,” Perhaps Eck foresaw at this time how 
formidable was the adversary he was afterwards doomed to find in the 
person of this young man. Luther felt hurt at the insolent reproof 
given to his friend, and said, “ The judgment of Philip has more 
weight in my estimatipn than that of a thousand Doctor Ecks.” 

The placid Melancthon quickly discerned the weak sides of this 
discussion. “ It is impossible not to be surprised,” said he, with 
that wisdom and charm which were fusible in all his sentences, “ at the 
thought of the violence which has been shewn in treating of ,th^ 
Vfl^itiUS subjects. Plow could any advantage be derived frdni ipeh 
exhiftkitions of passion ? The Spirit of God delights in sdliiudo and 
silence : it is when we are thus situated thdt that Spirit penetratei^ our 
hearts. The spouse of Christ is not seen in streets and public places, 
hut she leads her husband into the house of his mother.” 

' »iPfth‘ parties claimed to themselves the victory, Eck employed 
evetr/%t^^em to make the appearances of triumph complete in his 
favotr, n h®n the points of divergency were placed, as it 
immediate contact with one another, he frequently took 
ity of exclaiming that he had brought his 

Opinion ; or rather, like a new Proteus, said Li^tli^ J^^»tt>nce 
lamed and expre^ed^ under different of 

Gte'lstadt, demanding of him, in accents of whether or not 

he did not see himself eonsti^iiied to yidid fche'quei^ion in his (Beks) 
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favour. . . . And the indiscriminating multitude, who were unable 

to discern the tricks of this sophist, were willing to join their applause 
and shouts of victory to *his ! . . . In many respects the parties 
were not equal. Carlstadt was possessed of a slow mind, and some 
times left unanswered to the following day the objections urged by his 
adversary. Eck, on the contrary, was master of his science, and therein 
found at the very moment the defences he stood in need of. He main- 
tained a bold bearing : he mounted the ascent to his pulpit with a firm 
step ; there he appeared at perfect ease, moved backwards or forwards 
as suited the eloquence of his delivery, and made the vaults of the hall 
to ring with the sounds of his voice. He contrived an answer fb every 
opposite argument, and amazed the audience with the efforts of his 
memory and consummate address. Nevertheless Eck, without being 
sensible of his defalcations, conceded during the course of the dispute 
much more than he had intended. His partisans laughed immoder- 
ately at each of the turns he made ; “ but,” said Luther, “ I strongly 
believe that they assumed this appearance of merriment, and that itwas 
at bottom a heavy cross for them to see their chief, who had com- 
menced the combat with so much bravado, abandoning his standard, 
deserting his arms, and becoming, in fact, a shameful runagate.” 

Three or four days after the commencement of the conference, the 
dispute was interrupted on account of the festival of the apostles St 
Peter and St Paul. 

The Duke of Pomerania requested Luther to preach on this occa- 
sion before him, in his private chapel. Luther accepted the invita- 
tion with joy; but the chapel was soon over-filled, and, the audience 
still increasing in great numbers, the congregation had to remove into 
the great hall of the castle, where the dispute was usually carried on. 
Luther preached, in accordance with the text of the day, upon the 
grace of God and the powers of Peter. The same views which Luther 
was accustomed to support in the presence of an audience composed 
of learned men, he now repeated before a mixed assembly of the peo- 
ple. Christianity exposes the light of the truth with equal force to 
the minds of highest capacity and of humblest experience. In this 
consists her peculiar distinction from all other forms of religion or of 
philosophy. The theologians of Leipsic, who had gone to hear tho 
reformer preach, made haste to repeat before Eck the scandalous word^ 
with which their ears had been saluted. An answer must be given 
to them,” said they ; “ it is needful that these subtle errors should be 
publicly refuted.” Eck wished for nothing better. All the churches 
were at his service, and four times in succession he went into'^their 
pulpits to cry down Luther and his sermon. The friends of Luther 
were offended in their turn. They demanded a rehearing on bdl^lf 
of the theologian of Wittemberg. But their petition was made in 
vain. The pulpits were open to the adversaries of gospel truth ; they 
were shut to those who proclaimed its doctrines. I kept silence,” 
said Luther, and I must allow myself to be attacked, injured, and 
calumniated, without the power even of framing an excuse or of 
defending myself.” 

It was not only, however, the members of the ecclesiastical %bdy 
>who shewed themselves opposed to the evangelical teachers ; the citi- 
^hs of Leipsic were, in this respect, on a par with the individual 
clergy, A .Wind fanaticism had hound them over to believe in the lies 
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and hatred which it was then the fashion to propagate. The princi- 
pal inhabitants took no notice either of Luther or Carlstadt.^ If they 
were met on the streets no symptoms of recognition were made, while 
endeavours were used to malign the reformers in the mind of the duke. 
But, on the contrary, these citizens paid visits, and eat and drank 
every day in company with the doctor of Ingolstadt. Eck, in fact, 
enjoyed the pleasures of the table with his new associates, and in good 
taste drew comparisons between the qualities of the beer made in 
Saxony and in Bavaria ; his manners were in this somewhat too free 
to demonstrate a very high sense of moral decorum. 

It ’^^s considered enough to offer Luther the present of wine due to 
the combatants in the dispute. In other respects, those who wished 
well to the reformers hid their preference from the knowledge af 
others ; several Nicodemites visited them'in secret or during the night. 
Two men only did honour to themselves by publicly declaring their 
friendship for the reformers. These were Doctor Auerbach, whom 
we have already noticed at Augsburg, and the younger Doctor 
Pis tor. 

The greatest excitement was visible in every part of the town. 
The two parties formed, as it were, two opposing camps, who some- 
times met in active hostilities. The students of Leipsic and those of 
Wittemberg had frequent quarrels in the different inns of the place. 
It was affirmed, even among the assemblies of the clergy, that Luther 
carried about with him a devil shut up in a small box. “ Whether it 
is in a box the devil lies, or whether it is only under his cassock he 
lives," replied the jealous Eck, “ I know not j but it is certain' he is 
under the one or the other." 


Several doctors of both parties lodged during this dispute in the 
house of the printer Herbipolis. These lodgers were so much exas- 
perated against each other that their landlord was obliged to post at 
the head of his table a town serjeant armed with a halbert, and 
ordered to prevent the guests, if need were, from coming to blows. 
One day the vender of indulgences, Baumgartner, entered so hotly 
into a quarrel with a gentleman, the friend of Luther, that in his rage 
he fell to the ground^nd expired. “ I was among the number who 
carried him to the grave," says Froschel, who records the fact. In 
this manner the general fermentation of the corporate body was 
inflamed. In those days, as in our^own, the discourses of the rostrum 
were commented upon and discussed in the parlours and in 
streets. 


Duke George, although strongly inclined to favour Eck^ did not 
evince the same passionate regard for the doctor of Ingolstadt as 
was betrayed by his subjects. He invited Eck, Luther, and Carl- 
stadt, to dine together in his palace. He even invited Luther to pay 
Mm. a private visit ; but he very soon displayed tokens of the preju- 
dices with which he had been impregnated against the reforme®Sfi.^i 
“ By your . writings upon the Lord’s Prayer," said the du^^^^ 
Luther, jokingly, you have misled a number of conscienc^> 
are some persons who complain of not being able 
Pater in the course of more than four days." t f 
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Hieransli} ana liaiioiiallsin— Xwo Sons of Peasants— Eck and Luther Oommonoe—f he Head of the ^ahurcli-^Xhe 
Pie eminence of BoiiieM^Eq,uality of the Bishops— Peter Is the Poundation— Christ is the Poundation— Eck insmu 
ates that Luther is a Hussite— Luther on the Doctrine of Hues— Agitation among the Audience— Wittioisme p/ 
Doctor Eck— The Word alone— The Jester of the Court— Iihther at Hass— Speech of the Duke— Phrgatory— Ehd 
of the Dispute. ' 

It was upon the 4th of July that the combat again commenced 
between Eck and Luther. Everything gave evidence that the strag- 
gle would likely now become more violent, more tecisive, and more 
interesting than the contest which had been hut lately finish^^ and 
which had by degrees emptied the hall of spectators. The two com- 
batants entered the field of battle, determined not to lay down their 
arms until victory should be decidedly declared in favour of the one or 
other of them. 

The whole community was in a state of lively excitement ; for the 
pre-eininence of the pope was set down as the subject of debate, 
Ohristiauity has two great adversaries; namely, hierarchy and rational^ 
ism. It was rationalism, in its application to the doctrine of the 
powers of man, which had been attacked by the supporters of the 
Reformation in the first part of the dispute of Leipsic. It was hier- 
archy, considered in the point of view which forms at once its 
summit and its base, namely, the doctrine of the pope, which was 
destined to become the object of combat in the second part of this dis- 
pute. On the one side appeared Eck, the defender of the then estar 
bliahed religion, and glorying in the disputes he had already main- 
tained; as the general of an army boasts of the number of battles he 
has won.'^ On the other side Luther approached, who seemed fated 
to gather from the consequences of this struggle persecutions and 
ignominy, but who was bold in the possession of a good conscience, a 
firm resolution to sacrifice everything in the cause of the truth, an<l 
an expectation full of faith in God and in the deliverances ho accom- 
plishes. Convictions of a perfectly new description had ponoteated 
the sonl of the reformer ; they were not yCt reduced in his mind into 
any form or regular system ; but, in the fervour of debate, they flashed 
a|»^oa<i like lightning. Grave and resolute, he^ exhibited a decision 
which made no account of threatened shackles. HLis countenance 
w^ marked with traces of the storms his soul had sustained, and with 
this courage he had resumed to confront the perils of new temp©sli> 
The sons of two peasants, representing the two tendencies which 
still at that hour divided Christendom, were about to engage in a 
struggle on which mainly depended the future condition of the chui^ch 
and state. 

At soven o'clock in the morning the two antagonists were aseh ia 
th^ir pulpits, surrounded by a numerous and attentive assembly. 

Luther arose, and, using a necessary precaution, he said in a modesi 
tone 

the name of the Lord 1 Amen. I declare that the respect I 
bear for the sovereign pontiff would ha.ye restrained me from engaging 
in this dispute, if the excellent Doctor Eck had not drawn me into 
the controversy.” 


Eccius quia certain sibi gloriam propositam cernebat, propter pro- 
cl camp^ma^, “ ?L“opf?n Patuiv 
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thy name, gentle Jesus I before joining in oonfiictj I 
protest in your presence, noble lords, that all that I shall say is undi^r 
the judgment of the first of all tribunals, and of the Master who therein 
presides.” 

After a moment’s silence, Eck continued : — 

“ There is in the church of God a pre-eminence which comes from 
Christ himself. The church militant has been established in the image 
of the church triumphant. Now this latter church is a monarchy 
wherein all rises hierarchically up to the very head, which is God, It 
is for this reason Christ has established a similar order upon earth. 
What^a monster would the church be without a head I” 

Luther^ (turning round with his face towards the asaenably.)— 
“ When thie worthy doctor declares that it is necessary lor thecha®^ 
universal to have a head, he does well. If there he any one in this 
assembly who believes in a contrary opinion, let him rise ; as for mo 
this question has no concern.” 

Eck . — “ If the church militant has never been without a monarch, 

I would very much like to know who this monarch could have been 
if it were not the pontiff of Rome.” 

Luther . — The head of the church militant is Christ himself, and 
not a man. I believe this according to the testimony which Goi 
himself has given. ® Christ^ says the Scriptures, ^ must reiyn, until 
he shall ham put all his enemies under his feet^ (1 Ep. to Cor. xv. 
25.) Let us not listen, therefore, to those who banish Christ into the 
church triumphant in heaven. His reign is a reign of faith. We 
cannot see our Head, but nevertheless we possess him.” 

Eck, not supposing himself defeated, and having recourse to other 
arguments, replied : — 

It is from Rome, as explained by St Cyprian, that the priestly 
unity has arisen.” 

Luther . — For the church of the West, I grant. But did not this 
Roman church herself issue forth from that of Jerusalem? It is this 
last-mentioned church which is properly the mother hnd fosterer of 
all the churches.” 

Eck . — “St Jeronm declares that, if an extraordinary and superior 
power over all the others were not given to the pope, there would be 
in the church as many schisms as pontiffs.” 

Luther . — “ Given, said he ; that is to say, if all the other helievei'S 
should consent thereto, this power could he conferred by human, law 
upo6 the premier pontiff. And, for myself, I do not deny that if IR 
the faithful in the whole world were to agree to acknowledge as 
and sovereign pontiff, the bishop of Rome, or of Paris, or of Magde- 
burg, it would be necessary to recognise such chosen bishop as pope, 
on account of the respect which would be justly due to this agreement 
of' every cburch ; but such an accordance bas never yet been seen, 
nor ever shall be seen. In our own day, does not the Greek 
refuse her aassent to the pre-eminence of Rome ? ” ' 

Luther was quite ready, then, to acknowledge the 
magistrate of the church, freely elected by Her ; 
the pope was establkhed by God. It was only at 
be denied that any cstos was obliged, in any himself 

to the pope. This was a winch the sit Leipsio caused 

him to take. But Edr bad takeSa up |^ta4 widb Luther was betl^ 
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acquainted -witli than himself. Luther, it is true, coula not maintain his 
theses, that Popery had only existed for 400 years. Eck quoted many 
authorities of an anterior date, to which Luther could only acquiesce. 
The review had not yet reached the case of the false decretals ; but 
the more the dispute referred to primitive times, the more strong 
Luther became. Eck constantly appealed to the fathers, while Luther 
replied to him from the fathers, and all the audience were struck with 
the superiority the reformer displayed over his rival. 

That the meaning I adopt,” said he, “ may be shewn to be the 
same with the sense given by St Jerome, I will take my proof from 
the epistle' of St Jerome to Evagrius. ^ Ever}’- bishop,' safd he, 
‘ whether of Rome, or of Eugubium, or of Constantinople, or of Rhe- 
gium, or of Alexandria, or of Tanis, has the same merit and the same 
priesthood. The power of riches or the humiliation of poverty alone 
place the bishops in a higher or a lower condition.' ” 

From the writings of the fathers, Luther passed on to the decrees of 
the councils, which recognise in the bishop of Rome no more than the 
first among his equals. 

We read," said he, “in the decree of the council of Africa, that 
the bishop of the first see may not be called either Prince of Pontiffs 
or Sovereign Pontiff, or have any other name of this description 
ascribed to him, but merely Bishop of the First See. If, then, the 
monarchy of the bishop of Rome were derived from divine right,” 
continued Luther, “would not these words constitute an heretical 
sentence ? ” 

Eck replied, with one of those subtle distinctions in which he was 
so familiarly conversant : — 

“ The bishop of Rome, if you please, is not universal bishop, but 
bishop of the church universal.” 

Luther. — “ I am very willing to remain silent on that answer, 
which our audience may judge of for themselves. Certainly," said he 
.afterwards, “ we behold here a comment worthy of a theologian, and 
very proper to satisfy a disputer devoid of glory. It is not for no- 
ihing that I have remained at great expense in the city of Leipsic, 
I have here learned that the pope is not, it 4s true, the universal 
Unhop, but that he is bishop of the church universal." 

“ Ah, very well ! I now come to the essential part of the 
uuGStion. The venerable doctor has asked me to prove that the pre- 
(iiiiineiice of the church of Rome is held from divine appointment; I 
]‘‘L'ove this by these words spoken by Christ : — ^ Thou art Peter., (a 
jjlono,) and upon this stone I shall hitild my church! St Augustiile, 
in one of his letters, has thus explained this passage : — ‘ Thou art 
Peter, and upon this stone, that is to say, upon Peter, I will build my 
church.' It is true that this same Augustine has elsewhere explained 
that by this stone it is necessary to understand Christ himself ; but he 
has not retracted his first exposition.” 

^ Luther. — “If the reverend doctor wishes to attack me, let him first 
himself reconcile the contrary sentences composed by St Augustine ; 
for it is certain that St Augustine has ‘oery often said that the stone 
nieant Christ, and perhaps, it may be, once applied the phrase to Pe’t^' 
* although St Augustine and all the fathers should* say 

that the apostle is the stone of which Christ speaks, I myself alone 
will resist their exposition, resting myself upon the authority of the 
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Holy Scriptures, that is to say, upon the divine right ; for it is written, 
‘ No person can lay any other foundation than this that is laid^ that 
is to say^ Jesus Christ^ (1 Cor. iii. 2.) Peter himself calls Christ 
‘ the chief corner-stone upon which we are luilt for to he one house in 
the Spirit/” (1 Peter, ii. 4, 5.) 

Hck . — I am astonished at the humility and modesty with which 
the reverend doctor proposes to set himself singly in opposition to 
many illustrious fathers, and pretends to know more in this matter 
than the sovereign pontiffs, the councils, the teachers, or the univer- 
sities ! , . It will he astonishing to find, no doubt, that God should 
have«hid the truth from so many saints and martyrs . . . even 
to the appearance of the reverend father I” 

Luther. The fathers are not against me ; St Augustine, St A^i- 
brose, and the inost celebrated teachers speak as I speak. Super isto 
arliculo Jld6% fandata est ecclesia. The church is founded upon this 
article of faith, says St Ambrose, in his explanation of what must 
be understood by the stone upon which the church rests. Let my 
adversary, therefore, restrict his language. To express himself in the 
manner he does, is to stir up ill-will, and not to discuss like a worthy 
doctor.*' 


Eck had not expected to find his adversary'so thoroughly instructed 
in knowledge, and made an attempt to back out of the labyrinth in- 
to which he had tried to wander his opponent. “ The reverend doc- 
tor," said he, “ has come down into this arena after having well pre- 
pared his subject. May your Lordships be pleased to excuse me if I 
do not display before you such an accumulation of exact researches ; 
for I have come here to dispute and not to compose a book.” Eck 
was astonished, but he was not overcome. Having no more reasons 
to offer, he had recourse to a contemptible and odious artifice, which 
must, if it did not vanquish his adversary, at least throw him into great 
embarrassment. If the accusation of being a Bohemian, a heretic, and a 
Hussite, applies to Luther, he is conquered ; for the Bohemians are 
detested in the church. The place of combat was not far distant from 
the frontiers of Bohemia, and Saxony, in consequence of the condem- 
nation pronounced ly the council of Constance against John Huss, 
had been exposed to^ all the horrors of a long and ruinous war. This 
latter country, therefore, gloried in any resistance she could shew to 
the Hussites ,* while the university at Leipsic had been established in 
opposition to the tendencies encouraged by John Huss. Moreover, 
the dispute had taken place in the presence of princes, of nobles, 
o^itizens, whose fathers had been worsted in the celebrated struggle 
above referred to. To make it appear, therefore, that Luther and 
Huss were of one mind, was to expose the former to a most terrible 


revenge. It was to such a warlike stratagem the doctor of Ingolstadt 
had recourse. “ From primitive times,” said he, “ it has been acknow*^ 
lodged by all good Christians, that the church of Rome held its prer^ 
eminence from Christ himself, and not from human law. I 
confess, however, that the Bohemians, in defending with 
ness their errors, have attacked this doctrine. I ask pa^^^EpSi;e 
venerable father, if I shew myself an enemy to the , be- 

cause they are enemies of the church, and if the pr^&S "dispute has 
brought back to my recollection these heretics /"jfoi* . • . in my 

weak judgment ... the conclusions which the doctor has drawn. 
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stippoi'4 completely those 6nx)i’s. It is even asserted that the Hussites 
also glory excessively in the same opinions.” 

Eds: had made a Aviso supposition. All his partisans received with 
special favour this perfidious insinuation. There was a loud expres- 
sion of applause made by the audience. These insults," said tlie 
reformer afterwards, delighted them much more agreeably than the 
dispute itself.” 

Luther . — I do not admire, and never shall admire, the cause of a 
single schkm. Since, of their own accord, the Bohemians have sepa- 
rs^^ from our unity, they have done wrong, although even the divine 
right should be found in favour of their doctrine ; for the su^enie 
divine right consists in charity and in unity of spirit.” 

It was on the 5th of July, during the morning meeting, that Luther had 
made use of these words. The meeting soon after dispersed, the hour 
of diuner^having arrived. Luther felt ill at ease. Had he not been 
very much at fault in condemning thus the Christian people of Bo- 
they not maintain many doctrines which Luther sup- 

itt the present moment ? He was convinced of the peculiar 
difficulty his immediate situation imposed. Shall he rise up in oppo- 
sition to a council which had condemned John Huss, or shall he re- 
nounce that grand idea of a universal church of Christ which had 
taken possession of his soul ? The steadfast Luther did not hesitate. 
« Be your duty, happen what may.” Thus the assembly having re- 
open^ its meeting at two o clock in the afternoon, he presented him- 
self to the audience, and said with calm determination 

Among the articles possessed by John Huss and the Bohemians, 
there are some most Christian maxims. This is a certain fact. Such, 
for instance, as the following : — ^That there is only one universal 
church,* and that it is not necessary to salvation to believe the Roman 
church superior to all others. Whether it be Wickliffe, or whether it 
be John Huss who says so, it is of little conse(5[uence to me • . , 

for this is the truth.” 

This declaration made by Ljuther produced an immense sensation 
in the minds of the audience. Huss, Wickliffe, these abhorred names, 
p^punced With commendation in the heart of a^Catholic assembly ! 
. ' . An almost general murmur was heard to resound through the 

hall. The Bnke Creorge himself was fearfully startled. He imagined 
^ he beheld the same standard of civijj war again erected in the middle 
of Saxony, which had so long desolated the states of his maternal an- 
cestors. Being unable to contain his emotion, he placed his hands 
upon his haunches, and, shaking his head, he cried out, in a vofhe 
audible in every part of the hall, “ It is madness that compels him to 
speak thus.”* The whole audience were in a state of consternation. 
They arose in numbers from their seats, and spoke in earnest conver- 
sation with each other, while those who had fallen asleep suddenly 
awoke. The adversaries of Luther manifested a feeling of triumph, 
and his friends were east into a state of dismay. Several persons who 
had until now listened to him with pleasure, began to entertain doubts 
of his orthodo]^. The impression produced by this sentence wai^ 
never lessened in the mind of Gj-eorge ; from that moment he regard® 
tlife reformer with an evil eye, and became his enemy. 

^ ^ Das wait die Sneht, 
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As for Luther, he did pot allow himself to he intimidated by these 
symptoms of disatisfaction. One of hia chief arguments had beeuj that 
the Greeks had never recognised the pope, and yet they had never 
been declared heretics ; that the Greek church had subsisted, did- subsist, 
and would subsist, independent of the pope, and that the said church 
belonged to Christ as much as the church of Eome. Eck, on the con- 
trary, affirmed impudently that the Christian church and the Eoman 
church were one and the same church ; that the Greeks and the east- 
ern nations, in abandoning the pope, had likewise abandoned the 
Christian faith, and that they were incontestibly heretics. Indeed,” 
exclaimed Luther, “ Gregory of Nazianzen, Basil the Great, Epipha- 
nius, Chrysostom, and an immense number of other Gredt bishops, 
are they not saved ? and yet they did not believe that the Aufck of 
Rome was superior to the other churches ! It is not in the 
the pontiffs of Rome to construct anew articles of faith. There k no 
other authority in the sight of the faithful Christian than that of the 
Holy Scriptures. They alone constitute the Dimne right. I beg the 
worthy doctor to remember and allow that the pontiffs of Rome have 
been men, and not to evince a strong desire to regard them as go(k/’ 
Eck had again recourse to one of those witticisms which oorafer gra- 
tuitously on them who seek their aid a simple air of triumph. 

^ “ The reverend father, who does not completely understand the art 

of cookery,” said he, has made an unsavoury mixture of many saints 
and Greek heretics, in so much that the perfume of holiness in some 
prevents the perception of poison in the others/' 

Luther (interrupting Eck with sprightline^.) — “ The worhy 
doctor speaks thoughtlessly. There is not, in my sight, any c®mmu»- 
nion between Christ and Belial.” 

Luther had now made great progress in his course. In the yea^ of 
1516 and 1517 he had only dared to attack the orations of ’Hie dis- 
posers of indulgences and the scholastic doctrines, hut had shewn re- 
spect to the decrees of the pope. At a later period, he had rejected- 
these decrees, making therefrom an appeal to a council. Now, he 
had abjured this last authority itself, declaring that not one council 
could establish a ne^w article ot faith, or pretend not to be subject to 
error. In this manner every hranan authority had successively 
crumbled into dust before his inspection ; the sands which the rain 
and the torrents had accumulate<^were dispersed, and there remained, 
whereon to raise anew the ruins of the house of the Lord, nothir^ but 
the e^rnal rock of the word of God. ^'Venerable father,” ;^d 
believe that a council, legitimately assembled, cam 
are, in my opinion, a pagan and a publican.” 

Such was the substance of the discussions which occupied the talents 
of the two doctors. The assembly had manifested marked attention 
im Hie subjects of dispute, although that attention did at particuW 
titos become less fervent, and the audience were highly ple^i^. 
when any incident occurred to divert or enliven their fixedt igll^^ ' 
Frequently, indeed, the most grave and interesting 
founded with objects of drollery and contempt, 
scenes that were enacted at Leipsic. ■ ; j/v? 

The Duke Geoig^ according to the custom ,, 
court fool. Some idle people said to tiik maintains 
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that a fool of court can marry. Eck supports the contrary opinion.*' 
In consequence of this remark, the fool regarded Eck with decided 
aversion, and every time he entered the hall, in the suite of the duke, 
this jester cast a threatening look upon the learned theologian. The 
chancellor of Ingolstadt not disdaining to join in any encounter of their 
wits, closed one of his eyes, (the fool was blind of an eye,) and with 
the other peered significantly upon the little man. This personage, 
much irritated, assailed the grave doctor with a torrent of abuse. The 
whole assembly, says Peiffer, was thrown into a fit of laughter, and 
this divertisement relieved for a moment the extreme tension of their 
engaged minds. 

Meanwhile, within the houses and churches of the city occurrences 
took place which displayed the horror inspired into the spirits of the 
partisans of Rome by the bold assertions delivered by Luther. An 
especial outcry against this scandal was made in the convents attaclied 
to the pope. One Sunday, the doctor of Wittemberg had entered the 
church of Dominicans before the celebration of grand mass. There 
were only present at the time a few monks, who were occupied in the 
performance of low mass at separate altars. Scarcely was it known 
in the cloister that the heretic Lutber had entered the church, before 
the monks rose hastily from their positions, laid hold upon the show 
emblems, which they put into the tabernacle and shut fast up, watch- 
ing over them with care, lest the most holy sacrament should be pro- 
faned by the looks of the heretical Augustine from Wittemberg. At 
the same time, those who read the mass gathered together with preci- 
pitation every article that belonged to its celebration, fied from the 
altar across the church, and soug& safety in the vestry, as if the devil 
had been behind them, says a historian of the period. 

In every quarter the dispute formed the subject of conversation. 
In the inns, in the university, and at court, each individual freely ex- 
pressed their sentiments. ‘Duke George, whatever might have been 
his irritation, did not obstinately refuse all opportunity of being con- 
vinced. One day when he entertained Eck and Luther at his dinner 
table, he interrupted their conversatioil by saying, Whether the 
may be constituted pope in virtue of divine^or human law, it is 
still, he who is the pope." Luther was highly satisfied with these 
words. “ The prince," said he, “ would never have pronounced them 
had my arguments not infiuenced hi^ opinions.” 

For five days the dispute lasted concerning the pre-eminence of the 
pope. On the Gth of July they approached the consideration of the 
doctrine of purgatory. This dispute only continued for the space 5f 
little more than two days. Luther still admitted the existence of 
purgatory, but he denied that such a doctrine was found tanght in the 
Sci^tures or in the writings of the fathers, in the manner in which 
the divinity schools and his adversary contended. This Doctor 
Eck,” said he? “ in making allusion to the superficial mind of his ad- 
versary, has to-day skimmed over the Holy Scriptures without 
scarcely touching them . , . just like a spider over the water." 

” On the 1 1 til of J uly, the subject of indulgences was commented 
upon. “ This was nothing more than a game and a dispute of merfi- 
menV" said Luther. “ The cause of indulgences fell flatly to lie 
ground, and Eck was nearly in everything of the same opinion with 
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myself.’' Eck himself admitted that ‘‘ If I had not disputed with 
Doctor Martin on the pre-eminence of the pope, I might almost have 
been said to have been in accordance with him,” 

The discussion afterwards turned to the contemplation of repentance, 
the absolution of the priests, and satisfactions. Eck, in conformity 
with his custom, quoted the scholastics, the Dominicans, and the 
canons of the pope. Luther closed the dispute with these impressive 
words : — 

The reverend doctor flees from before the Holy Scriptures like 
the devil from the face of the cross. For myself, saving the respect 
due •to the fathers, I prefer the authority of these Scriptures, and it 
is their contents which I recommend to the attention of our judges." 

And thus ended the dispute between Eck and Luther. Carlstadt 
and the doctor of Ingolstadt disputed again during the course of two 
days, upon the merits of man in the performance of good works. On 
the 16’th of July the conference was concluded, after having continued 
for twenty days, by a discourse from the rector of Leipsie. The mo- 
ment this sermon was finished, the sound of music arrested the atten- 
tion of the audience, and the whole solemnity was terminated by the 
singing of Te Dtum, 

But, while this solemn hymn was sung, the same spirit did no 
longer pervade the thoughts of the assembled multitude which ani- 
mated their minds at the repetition of Vmi Spiritus. Even now the 
presentiments of many seemed to have been realized. The blows 
which had been exchanged by the two champions of the different doc- 
trines had inflicted a severe wound upon the cause of Popery. 


CHAPTER VI. . 

Interest of the lAlty— Opinion of Iiuthei^onftesionB aDd;Boaetlngi of Doctor Eck-'Sflteta of the 
Pollander— Oellanus— The young Prince of Anhalt— The Students of Xelpsio— Oruciger— Tooation of If^nctbon 
— Liberation of Luther. 

Theological disputes like the one we have now been considering, 
and to which, at this day, the people of the world would not be will- 
ing to devote the consideration of a few short moments, had been^ at 
the period we speak of, followed and listened to with great attention 
for more than twenty years. The laity, equally with knights and 
princes, had evinced a strong interest in their proceedings. Duke 
Barnim of Pomerania and Duke George particularly distinguished 
themselves in their assiduous regard for the present meeting. , But' 
dSome of the theologians of Leipsie, the friends of Doctor Eck^ bii ^the 
contrary, slept soundly" during the sittings we have refe^ed to, m 
reported by an eye-witness of the scene. It was, in fact, necessary to 
rouse them from their slumbers, when the dispute stopped, so as to 
prevent them from losing their dinners. 

^ Luther first took his leave of Leipsie ; Carlstadt soon followed hiifiT ; 
hut Eck remained in that city several days after the departure ^qf 
opponents. _ , . ^ 

There had been no decison declared with reference to ilh^^pufe* 
Each individual was left to form their own conclusiqps^^^^tfeiS hap- 
pened at Leipsie," said Luther, much loss of mo research 

after the truth. For the last two years that we tave been examining 
the doctrine of the adversaries, we have Counted all their bones. ,Eck, 
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on tlie oontmiy, had hardly grazed the surface ; but he has talked 
mere in one hour than we have done for two long years.” 

Eck, while writing in confidence to his friend, ackowledged his 
own defeat in many respects ; but he was not wanting in reasons to 
account for his overthrow* “ The Wittembergians have conquered me 
on several points,” wrote he, on the 24th July, to Hochstraten, “ in 
the first place, because they brought a collection of books with them ; 
in the second place, because they had their speeches written out, and 
examined them at their leisure in their lodgings ; and, thirdly, because 
th^e was a host of them present, namely two doctors, (Carlstadt and 
Luther,) Lange, vicar of the Augustins, two licentiates, Amsdorff, 
and a very arrogant nephew of EeuchHn, (Melancthon,) three doctors 
of law, and many masters of arts, who ail gave their assistance in the 
business of the dispute, either in public or in private. But for myself, 
I went to the combat alone, having no companion beyond the attend- 
ants necessary on a journey.” Eck had forgotten to name Emser, the 
bishop, and ail the teachers in Leipsic. 

Bat if such an avowal did escape from the pen of Eck in the exer- 
cise of his familiar correspondence, it was quite otherwise in the decla- 
rations he made publicly. The doctor of Ingolstadt and the 
theologians of Leipsic raised a mighty clamour upon what they called 
their meiory^ They spread abroad in every direction false reports of the 
alfair. Every person belonging to the same party repeated the state- 
mehts thus prepared with confidence. Eck everywhere triumphs,” 
wrbte Luther to hia friends! But these splendid laurels were 
questioned in the camp of Eome. If we had not come to the rescue 
of Eck,” said the theologians of Leipsic, “ the illustrious doctor would 
have been conquered.” These theologians of Leipsic are worthy 
men,” said the doctor of Ingolstadt on his part, “ but I had expected 
too much from them. I did the whole battle myself.” “ You see,” 
said Luther to Spalatin, “that they are singing a new Iliad and 
^neid. They have had the goodness to make of me another Sector 
or Tumus, while Eck is transformed into Aohillbs Ur JBiieail. The 
duly difficulty that remains to be solved is whether the victory was 
completed by Bek or by the theologians of Leipsic. The whole of my 
on the subject amounts to this, that while Doctor Eck never 
eeaseu &|seaking, the theologians of Leipsic never once opened 
^tiheir mouths ?” 

Eck has triumphed in the opiifion of those who do not under- 
stand the matter, and who have grown old under the instruction of 
the divinity schools,” said the elegant, the spiritual, the wise Mosel*" 
lanus ; “ but Luther and Carlstadt remain conquerors of the field in the 
judgment of all those who possess either knowledge, intelligence, or 
modesty.” 

The disqute of Leipsic was not destined to vanish in the air. 
Every work undertaken vnth sincerity of heart is sure to produce 
its corresponding fruit. The words of Luther had pieteed the hearts 
of his audience with an irresistible force, and many of them who had 
thronged the hall of the castle every day of the dispute, were brought 
into subjection to the truth. It was even in the midst of its most 
that this truth especially flourished. The seoretafv 
of Eck, his boon companion and his disciple, Poliander, waa 

p^i^med tb© cause of the ' reform-, i^iibliely pte^tched the 
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gospel in Leipsie at the commencement of the year 1522. John 
Cellarius, professor of Hebrew, one of the keenest opponents against 
the reform, began to search deeper into the contents of the Holy 
Scriptures, and hastily leaving his situation, filled with urgent humi- 
lity, he went to Wittemberg, there to continue his studies at the feet 
of^ Luther. He became, at an after period, pastor at Frankfort and 
at Dresden. 

Among those who had attended in the court party, taking his seat 
on the bench appropriated for their accommodation, was a young 
prince only twelve years of age, the descendant of a family long cele- 
bratq^ for its wars against the Saracens, namely, George of Anhalt. 
He was at this time prosecuting his studies in the city of Leipsie, 
under the superintendence of a preceptor. A lively interest in the 
acquirements of knowledge, and an ardent desire to follow the trntfe, 
had already distinguished the dispositions of this young noble. He 
was often heard to repeat these words uttered by Solomon — “ A lying 
tongue, 25 not fit for a prince^ The dispute at Leipsie created serious 
thoughts in the bosom of this child, and engendered therein a decided 
preference for the sentiments of Luther.* Some time afterwards, he 
was ojffered the dignity of a bishop’s see, and his brothers, in unison 
with all his relations, beseeched him to accept of this preferment, as 
they were anxious to see him promoted to the highest honours in the 
church ; but he was immoveable in his refusal of this exaltation. 
His pious mother, the secret friend of Luther, having died, he found 
himself possessed of all the writings published by the reformer. He 
was constant and fervent in his prayers to God, wherein he entreated 
the Almighty to bend his heart towards the truth ; and often, in the 
retirement of his closet, he craved with tears this earnelfet supplication 
with thy sermnt accCrdinf to thy mercy, and teach 
comwicmdfhents!*^ His prayers were heard. Convinced and 
strained, he ranged himself without fear on the side of the gospel. In 
vain his tutors, and, above all, Duke George, beset him with entreaties 
and representations. He remained inflexible ; and George, half con- 
vinced by the reasoning of his pupil, exclaimed — I have, in fact, 
nothing to say in answer to his arguments ; but 1 shall, however, 
remain within the bosom of my own church, for it is not possible to 
train anew an old dog." We shall hereafter meet with this truly 
amiable prince, in the character of one of the ablest supporters of the 
Reformation, who himself addressed to his own subjects the word of 
life, and to whom Were applied the words used by Dion with't^ii^ 
io the emperor Mark Anthony — “He Was, during 
coHrse Of his life, like unto himself ; he was a mah Of WOtth,' aM 
there was no dissimulation in him." 

But it was chiefly among the students that the words of Luther 
were received with enthusiasm. They perceived the difference that 
itotM between the spirit and the life of the doctor of Wittemb^ 
aM tho sophistical distinctions and vain speculations employed 
chaMellW^f Ingolstadt. They beheld Luther resting his 
upon ihO WOrC Of God, while they equally discovered that 
himself Of nO lOttOr foundation for the truth of his 
traditions Of The effect thus origanized The 

* XiTOp. (W.) XV. 144tt ” + A Deo petiyit fleeti ad veritatein, 

ie Ifecryuians stepe lifeo kk Anlialt, p. 248.) 
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scholars belonging to the university of Leipsic soon left this seat of 
learning after the conclusion of the dispute. A peculiar circumstance, 
no dou&, contributed to the dispersion we allude to, namely, a report 
that the plague had broken out in the city. But there were many 
other universities, suoli as that of Erfurt or Ingolstadt for instance, 
to which the students might have resorted. Still the force of the 
truth attracted them to Wittemberg, where the number \>f students 
received a twofold increase. 

Among the individuals who removed from the one to the other of 
these universities, there was included a young man, sixteen years of 
age, whose character was deeply tinged with melancholy, who seldom 
spoke, but who, often in the middle of the conversations or games of 
his schoolfellows, seemed absorbed in private meditation. His parents 
had at first considered him a boy of weak intellect ; but they soon 
afterwards discovered in him such an aptitude for learning, with an 
incessant application to study, that their doubts were changed into 
lively hopes of future distinction. His integrity, his candour, his 
modesty, and his piety, acquired for him the esteem of all who knew 
him, and Mosellaniis described him as a model for the students of 
all the universities. The name of this young person was Gaspard 
Cruciger and he was a native of Leipsic. The new student at 
"iVittemberg at an after period became the friend of Melancthon and 
the assistant of Luther in his translation of the Bible. 

The dispute at Leipsic was, however, crowned with yet greater 
effects. It was there the theologian of the Reformation may be said 
to have received his call. Modest and silent, Melancthon had assisted 
in the discussion without seeming to take any part therein. Up to 
the time of this meeting he had occupied himself exclusively in the 
pursuits of literature. But the proceedings at this conference had 
given him a fresh impulsion, and had turned the current of the thoughts 
of this eloquent professor into the contemplation of theology. From 
this moment he caused the highest attainments in science to bend 
before the word of God. He received the intimations of evangelical 
truth, with the simplicity of a child. And his hearers heard him 
expounding the doctrines of salvation with a grace and perspicuity 
charmed their souls. He boldly advancedrin the new career he 
hacTciiosen ; for, said he, Christ never forsakes his own.'' From this, 
moment also the two friends prosecuted their plans together, eagerly 
seeking to forward the cause of liberty and truth, the one with the 
force of St Paul and the other with the mildness of St John. Luther 
has admirably described the diflference of their vocations — “ I have 
been born,” said he, to meet in conflict on the field of battle with 
factions and demons ; wherefore it is that my writings are full of war 
and fury. It was necessary that I should root out both the stumps 
ihe trunks, that I should cut away the briers and the tboms, and 
that I sKokld fill up the swamps and the trenches. I am the unseemly 
pioneer, whose duty it is to clear the way and level the roads. But 
tjie master of arts, Philip, proceeds in a tranquil and complacent mood: 
he cultivates and plants, or he sows and waters in joy, according to 
the gifts which God has bestowed on him with a liberal hand,” 

If, moreover, Melancthon, the peaceful sower, was called to the 
in consequence of the dispute at Leipsic, Luther, the active 
wboWflan, equally found his arm strengthened and his courage more 
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ardently inflamed by tbe exercise of bis talents. Indeed the most 
powerful effect of that discussion was produced in Luther himself. 

“ The scholastic theology," said he, “ then fell completely to the 
ground before my wondering eyes, under the triumphant presidency 
of Doctor Eck.** The veil which the schools and the church had 
together held up before the sanctuary, was rent, in the sight of the 
reformer, from top to bottom. Forced to engage in new researches 
he was rewarded with unexpected discoveries. He now beheld with 
equ&;l astonishment and indignation the evil in all its magnitude. By 
scrutinizing the annals of the church, he found out that the supremacy 
of Rome had no other origin than ambition on one hand and credulous 
ignorance on the other. To the limited view with which he was 
accustomed until then to regard the church, there succeeded a more 
enlarged and comprehensive prospect. He recognised in the Christians 
of Greece and eastern nations, real members of the Catholic church ; 
and instead of a visible head, seated on the banks of the Tiber, he 
worshipped as the only head of the people of God that invisible 
Redeemer who, according to his own promise, is constantly in the 
middle of all the people of the earth, with those that believe in lua 
name. The Latin church was no longer in the sight of Luther the 
universal church ; he beheld the straitened barriers of Rome to fall 
down at his feet, and he uttered exclamations of joy when he descried 
beyond their confined boundaries the glorious dominions of Jesus 
Christ. Henceforth he understood how it was possible for him to be 
a member of the church of Christ without being joined to the church 
of the pope. But the writings of John Huss made, most particularly, 
a strong impression on his mind. He therein met with, to his great 
surprise, the doctrine of St Paul and St Augustine^ that doctrine a 
belief in which he had himself reached at the expense of so many 
combats. I have believed and I have taught, without being aware 
of it, the identical doctrines of John Huss ; and even Staupitz has 
done the same. In short, without our entertaining any suspicions on 
the subject, we are all Hussites ! St Paul and St Augustine them- 
selves being of the number. I am confounded, and do not know what 

to think Oh 1 how terrible are the judgments of God 

which men have deserved, seeing that evangelical truth, disclosed and 
published for more than a hundred years, has been condemned, burned, 
and suffocated. . . . Oh, wo, wo be to the earth !" 

Luther detaches himself from Popery, and now conceives for it a 
aversion and a holy indignation, while all the testimonies 
in'i^hxy age had been raised against Rome were, one by <me,expoM 
to his meditation as farther demonstrations of her guilt, and proofs oi 
many certain abuses or positive errors. O darkness I" he exclaimed 
to himself. 

; ^or was he allowed to remain silent upon the subject of these ^ 
discoveries. The pride of his adversaries', their pretend ^ 
triutn^, ^nd the efforts which they made to extinguish the l^^^U 
conspired tcTsettle his resolution. , He proceeded in the 
God had difec'^ his feteps without becoming uneasy as 
to which it tended. Luther has described this 
liberation from’ the thrydom of Popery. ‘‘ Lea m^^ ^M^y Isstid he, 
‘‘ how difficult it is iiii disentangle yonrsefe^B^fem^a which the 
whole world confirms by its ^xampl^ from long custom^ 

22 ' 
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have become for ourselves a second nature. Seven years bad n6w 
elapsed during which I had read and publicly explained with great 
zeal the Holy Scriptures, in so much that I could repeat nearly the 
whole of their contents by heart. I had received also all the first 
fruits of the knowledge and of the faith in my Lord Jesus Christ ; 
tliat is to say, I knew that we were not justified or saved by our 
works, but by faith in Christ ; and, moreover, I maintained openly 
that it was not by divine right the pope was established as head of 
the Christian church. And, nevertheless, . * . i. I could np4 
the inference that flowed from this conviction, nam^y^ 
certainty and of necessity the pope is of the devil. For thaiwhich 
is not of God must necessarily be of the devil.'* Luther, a little far- 
ther on, added, “ I no longer give vent to my indignation against 
those who are still attached to the pope, seeing that I myself who 
had for so many years read with anxious caxe the Holy Scriptures 
did yet cling *to Bopery with unyielding stubbornness.’* 

the “ifeal consequences of the dispute at Leipsic, much 
mSlremi^Oitant in their nature than the dispute itself. That dispute 
may be Compared to those first successes which ensure the discipline 
of any army and inflame its courage. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Ai^Eacks ^elaActhon^Sefence of Slelanc than,— Interpretation of the Holy Scriptures— Fivmnesa of Luther— 
The Hretheen m Soheiuifi^SmseT— Staupitz. 

Eok abandoned himself to the full enjoyment of that intoxication 
which followed the results of an action ho so much wished to call a 


victory. He reviled Luther, and accumulated accusation upon accu- 
sation against the proceedings of the reformer. He wrote, too, to 
Frederick, wishing, like a skilful general, to profit by the troubles 
which always follow the completion of a battle, and thereby obtain 
from the prince important concessions. In expectation of the mea- 
sures to be taken against his adversary in person, he devotes to 
tlfe ftauM the writings of Luther, even those he had not been 

to He entreated the elector to convoke the 

'p provincial council. “ Let us exterminate aU that 
Said -the vulgar doctor, “ before they ^increase around us to 


But it was not only against Luther he poured out the vials of ^his 
wrath. His imprudence urge<f him to make an attack upon 
Melancthon. This learned person, united in bonds of intimate 
friendship with the excellent Ecolampade, had forwarded a description 
of the dispute to his associate, wherein Doctor Eck was spoken of in 
terms of commendation. Still the pride of the chancellor of Ii]^|4. 
stadt was wounded, and he took up his pen in opposition tothes^te- 
paMIsW grammarian of Wittemberg, who is not ignorant, it 
is trtre,M4pjim’and Greek," said he, but who had dared to publish 
a letter in which he hud insulted him, Doctor Eck." 

Melancthon repliecb and this reply composed his first writings 
upon theology. ^ In this production, too^ is displayed that exquisM 
ufbanity for which this excellent man was eminently distinguislie#. 

. fundamental principles of Hermeneutics, he 
sfraw that it is impossible to explain the Holy Scriptures by means of 
the fr.th^., but the fathers by means of the Holy Scriptures. How 
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often hasnot Jerome deceived himself,” says he; “how often Augustine ? 
How often Ambrose ? In how many instances are they not of different 
opinions ? How often do they not retract their errors ? There is only 
one single Scripture, inspired by the Spirit from heaven, pure and 
true in all things. 

“ Luther does not follow, it is said, certain ambiguous expositions 
of the ancients ; and wherefore should he follow them ? When he 
expounds the passage of St Matthew — Thou art Peter ^ and upon 
this stone I shall build my Church — he speaks in the manner of Origen, 
who alone is worth many more ; like Augustine in his homily ; and 
like Aiiibrose in his sixth book upon St Luke, and I pass over the 
rest in silence. How then, shall you say, do the father s contradict 
themselves ? And what is there astonishing in this ? I believe in th® 
fathers, because I believe in the Holy Scriptures. The sense of tli^ 
Scriptures is one and simple, like celestial truth itself. Itiaobt^ned 
by comparing the Scriptures ; it is drawn from the thread and con- 
nexion of the discourse. There is a philosophy which is prescribed 
to us with regard to the Scriptures of God — it is, to bring unto them 
all the opinions and all the maxims of men, as to the touchstone 
whereby they must be proved.” 

It was long since such powerful truths had been explained with^io 
much elegance and force. The word of God was reinstated in iti 
proper place ; the fathers were consigned to theirs* The simple way 
in which the real sense of the Scriptures can be obtained is here dis- 
tinctly traced. The word rises above all the difficulties and all the 
explanations of the schools. Melancthon furnishes substance where^ 
withal to reply to those who, like Doctor Eck, render the subject 
intricate, even to the most distant ages. The weak yramma/rian^^ 
to foot ; and broad and robust soldiers of the scholastic 
gladiator have been made to stoop under the first movement of his 


aipnsi 

The more feeble Eck felt himself to be, the more loud he msad^e 
his declamations. He imagined that by such excessive rhodomontad'e 
and Earless accusations, he would ensure for himself the victory 
that had vanished from his disputes. The monks and all the par- 
tisans of Rome united their voices to the cry of Eck, and from every 
quarter of Germany reproaches were denounced against the conduct 
of Luther, who, nevertheless, remained unmoved. . “ The more I see 
my name covered with opprobriumVthe more I glory in 

joondwon bf some ^planatioms wMchchofp^ftdliled 
u^m^4P^po|itijQiis i^ed^at .I“ rt iieeds 

trti% -iClkrist^ wuld M}r!^S!@',uasMy/th®t!# nhSiM 

decrease- Tte vcicfer-/of |he.Husbandm^ ^sp^us^ daru^ 'to 

more joy* than ajl/these ’deanours ^ive- me dread, ■ areirot th^ 
my^ise^ies^ und I hajfeoux'not liatred them in 
is satam the * prince ^f '^^iischie^ 'wouM''Wi;fi^ 

destS^^ iifccjHufe/he that is in rte is ^eater'than "he T 
wioiMf ^il^t^^d^ent .df^ Dur ii^tempoTaries is" u® 

-If tWAisiElub^n^ jbripsio multiplied the humb^^b^ 
^^ermaajyJ4t4u^n|^tieAdikewise at^a distoi| ■' 
fri^ds- "" Whieb^Hu#! * 
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Saxony, 0 Martin ! ” wrote the brethren in Bohemia ; “ wherefore, do 
thou pray and be strong in the Lord/' 

Meanwhile animosity also sprung up, about this time, between 
Luther and Emser, who was now a professor at Leipsic. This pro- 
fessor wrote to Doctor Zach, a zealous Roman Catholic at Prague, a 
letter wherein he strove to remove from the Hussites the idea that 
Luther was one nf their fraternity- Luther could not doubt but that, 
in appearing to justify his conduct, the learned Leipsican was eager 
to palm upon him the suspicion of his adhering to the Bohemian 
heresy, and the reformer was wishful to tear in pieces the veil with 
which his former host at Dresden had chosen to cover his vehement 
hatred. With this purpose Luther published a letter addressed to 
the ram Emser/' Emser had a ram for his coat-of-arms, and Luther 
finished his epistle with these words, which well pourtrayed his own 
character — “ To love all men, but not to fear any one/' 

Whilst in this manner new friends and new enemies were declaring 
iheir opinions, some ancient friends also appeared to draw back from 
their connexion with Luther. Staupitz, who had dragged the reformer 
out of the obscurity he found him in at the monastery of Erfurt, began 
to evince some signs of diminished regard. Luther had exalted his 
ideas too high for Staupitz, who could not follow in his train. You 
have abandoned me,” writes Luther. I have been the whole day 
miserable on your account, like the child who weeps when he has been 
separated from his mother. I have also dreamt of you last night,” 
continues the reformer. “ You have torn yourself away from me, 
and I have sobbed and shed many a bitter tear. But you, holding 
out your hand, have told me to calm myself, and that you will come 
back to me again.” 

The pacificator, Miltitz, was anxious once more to exert his abilities 
in calming the perturbation of mind again visible. But what hold 
can be taken of men by him who still stirs up the causes of conten- 
tion ? His attempts were of no avail. He brought the famous golden 
rose to the elector, but that prince did not exhibit any anxiety to 
receive this honour in person. Frederick knew the schemes of Rome. 
It^was no longer possible to deceive his cautious mind. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Bpfttie to tho GMotlftni— Uhriit fcr ui— Blindneu of the AdreVBariai— Pint lAou utton the Lord’# Supper^Ie 

Be r r o m ent SaSeient without FjJth ?— Luther & B^emian — ^Kck Attacked^— Ech’e Departure for Home, 

Far from manifesting any symptoms of a retrograde movement, 
Luther boldly proceeds in his course. It was now he assailed pre- 
vailing errors with one of his most determined attacks, by the publi- 
cation of his first commentary upon the Epistle to the Galatians, 
^^ptember 1519.) The second commentary, no doubt, excelled the 
bn^ even in the first, the reformer expounded with great force 
fhe doctrine of justification by faith. Every word made use of by 
the new apoHle was full of life, and God blessed them to the edifica- 
tion of his people, by making them carry into their hearts a know- 
ledge of himself- Christ has given himself for our sins,” said Luther 

to his contemporaries. “ It is neither silver nor gold he has given 
hr us, nor yet a man, uor even all the angels; it is himself al6ne» 
without whom there is nc^^hing that is great or good, he has given. 
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And this incomparable treasure, he has given it . . , for our sins. 
Where are now those who vaunt with pride the power of our will ? 
Where are all your lessons of moral philosophy ? Where are to be 
found the power and efficacy of the law ? Since it is seen that our sins 
are so great that nothing can take them away but the payment of a 
ransom so immense, shall we still pretend to obtain righteousness by 
the force of our own will, by the power of the law, or by the doc- 
trines of men ? What shall we do with all these clever artifices and 
all these delusions 1 Ah ! we shall cover our iniquities with a deceit- 
ful justice, and shall make of ourselves vain hypocrites, whom nothing 
in th^ world shall be able to save/' 

But if Luther in this manner proves that there is no salvation for 
man but in Christ, he equally demonstrates the fact that this salvation 
produces a change in man, and causes him to abound in the perform- 
ance of good works. “ The man,” says he, “ who has truly under- 
stood the word of Christ and keeps it, is likewise invested with the 
spirit of charity. If you should love him who has given you a present 
of twenty florins, or has done you some service, or in any other way 
manifested his afiection, how much more ought you to love him who 
has not given for you either silver or gold, but who has given himself ; 
who on your account has received so many wounds, and for you per- 
spired in drops of blood ; who for you laid down his life ; and, in a 
word, who, by paying for all your sins, has swallowed up death, and 
has secured for you in heaven a Father full of sympathy and love ! . . 
If you do not love him, you have not understood with the heart the 
things that he has done, you have not believed in them ; for faith is 
rendered efficacious through deeds of charity." This epistle is my 
epistle/' said Luther, in speaking of the epistle to the Galatians, “X 
am connected in the bonds of matrimony with her." 

His adversaries pushed him forward more hastily than he would 
otherwise have proceeded. Eck, at this period, instigated a fresh 
attack upon the reformer from the Franciscans of Juterbock. Luther 
in his reply was not content with repeating what he had already 
enforced, but also took notice of several errors he had but lately dis- 
covered. “ I should ^like very mucTi to know,” said he, “ in what part 
of the Scriptures the power of canonizing saints has been given to the 
pope ; and likewise to be informed of the necessity, or of the utility, 
there is to canonize these said saints. , , . For the rest,” he adds 

ironically, “let them canonize as many as they choose.” 

These renewed invasions of Luther remained without contradii^^., 
Tl» ignorance of his enemies was as propitious for him as the eijferci^ 
of his own courage. They passionately defended the things that wore 
accessory, and when Luther made reference to the foundations of the 
Roman doctrines, they beheld them to totter at their feet without 
rising a word to maintain their constancy. They exerted themselves 
in l&e defence of some outward fortifications, and at the same tipo 
their intrepid adversary marched into the citadel of the 
there nobly planted the standard of the truth. They were,.n^ ^ ^^ ^ . 
astonished to behold the fortress, of which they had constto^E^^^^^ 
selves the defenders, speedily undermined and set 
ing into ruins, at the very moment they had sup|ofe©(^tf if -redoubt of 
theirs impregnable, and were still cballenging.thb'foi-ees of those who 
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wer© completing the assault. So it is great falls are usually accom- 
plkied. 

The sacrament of tlie Lord's Supper bad now begun to occupy tbe 
thoughts of Luther. He sought in vain to discover tbe realization of 
this holy sacrament in the mass. One day, shortly after his return 
from Leipsic, he ascended the pulpit : and let us mark the words he 
speaks ; for they are the first he utters upon a subject which has 
since torn into two parties the church of the Reformation. There 
ar©j” btid he, “ in the holy sacrament of the altar three things which 
mnst he distinctly recognised — the sign, which must be ©xterior, 
visible, aud under a bodily form — the signification, which is intrard, 
spiritual, and in the mind of man — and the faith, which renders 
useful both the other two.” Had this definition not been pushed 
beyond its meaning in others, the unity of the church had not been 
destroyed. 

Luther continued — It would be well for the church, in a oouncdl 
general, to direct the distribution of the communion in both kinds to 
all the faithful, not because one kind may not suffice, for faith alone 
must be always sufficient.” These hardy words afforded satisfaction 
to the assembled congregation, although a few of the hearers were 
astonished and displeased. It is a falsehood and a scandal,'* said 
these discontented individuals. 

“The preacher went on to say — ‘‘ There is not," said he, a more 
intimate union, or one more profound and indivisible, than that ^hldh 
takes place between the aliment and the body at the time nourished 
by the reception of the aliment. Christ has united himself in the 
sacrament in such a manner, that he acts as if he were ourselves. 
Our sins assail him. His justice defends us.” 

But Luther does not content himself with an exposition of the 
truth ; he sets himself to combat one of the most fundamental errors 
of Rome. The Roman church asserts that the sacrament is effectual 
in itself, without any reference to the disposition of him who reepires, 
it. Nothing can he more convenient than the belief of iSuch ah 
opinion. Hence the ardour with which a participation in the sacra- 
sought after, and hence arises the profits realized by the 
Roni^n clergy. Luther attacks this doctrine, and places in opposi- 
tion to it the contrary doctrine, in virtue of which faith and the godl^ 
will of the heart are rendered neceistpary. ‘ ' 

This energetic protestation was well calculated to overthrow the 
structure of ancient superstitions. But it is curious to observe that 
no one paid any attention to its utterance. Rome allowed to pass 
unnoticed the very subject which ought to have drawn from her 
lamentations of distress, and she assailed with impetuosity the v^fjf 
uhimpdrtant observation made by Luther at the commencemetit of his 
discourse, touching the receiving of the communion in both kinds. 
This discourse haying been published in the month of December, a 
cry against the heresy was heard in every quarter. It is the doc- 
trine of Prague in all its purity,” shouted the attendants upon the 
court at Dresden, at which place the sermon arrived during the fea,st 
at Christmas. Moreover, the work is written in German, in oM’eF 
®f|^Pipl© P©©pl© inay be able to understand it.” The devotidhs df 
fhepfttic© were disturbed by this production, aud on the thitd day of 
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tlie feast, he wrote-to his cousin Frederick, “ Since the publication of 
this discourse, the number of those who receive the communion in 
both kinds, has increased in Bohemia to the extent of 6,000 persons. 
Your Luther, from a professor at Wittemberg, is about to become the, 
bishop of Prague and an arch-heretic/* . . . , He was born in 

Bohemia,” cried others, “ of Bohemian parents ; he has been reared* in 
the city of Prague, and instructed in the books of Wickliffe/' 

Luther conceived it incumbent upon him to contradict these reports, 
in a work wherein he gravely records the history of his origin. “ I 
was born in Eisleben,” says he, and I was baptized in the church 
of St ^*eter. Dresden is the nearest place to Bohemia which I 
have ever visited in the whole course of my life.” 

The letter sent by Duke George did not dispose the elector to 
in opposition to Luther. A few days after this occurrence, the J^mo 
prince invited the doctor to a splendid entertainment given in honour 
of the ambassador from Spain, and Luther there spoke valiantly 
in answer to the minister of Charles. The elector had requested 
the doctor, by means of his chaplain, to support his cause with 
moderation. “Too much folly is displeasing to men,” replied 
Luther, to Spalatin, “ but too much wisdom is displeasing to God. It 
is impossible to defend the gospel without invoking tumult and 
scandal. The word of God is itself a sword, it makes war, it causes 
ruin and scandal, it is destruction, it is poison, and thus Amos says 
it presents itself like a bear in the road, or like a lioness in the 
forest. I seek for, nor demand, nothing. There is in it one greater 
than me who seeks and asks, If he should fall, I lose nothing 
thereby ; if he should remain ujmight, I shall therein gain no ad- 
vantage.” 

Everything betokened the necessity of more courage and 
the part of Luther than he had yet displayed. Eck began to form 
plans of revenge. Instead of the laurels he had counted uponf gather- 
ing during his contests with the reformer, the gladiator of Leipsic 
had become the laughing-stock of every man possessed of spirit in 
his own nation. A compilation of piquant satires were published in 
allusion to his deeds. , It was styled an JEJpistle of Ignorant Canons^ 
and was composed by Ecolampade, giving great offence to the per- 
sonal feelings of Eck. It formed a libel upon Eck, probably of the 
excellent Pirckheimer of Nuremberg, remarkable at once for a keen- 
ness and dignity of which the Provincials of Pascal can alone fua^^i 
any idea. 

Ehthe5rf Expressed his displeamre at Several of these 
is much better,” sUid he, “to attack openly than to -^Ound ^Mbthe¥ 
while lying, hid in safety behind a hedge." 

What an unhappy reckoning the chancellor of Ingolstadt had 
nj^gde. His companions forsake him, and he makes preparations fo!i? 
cdhveying himself beyond the Alps, there to entreat the succour . 
strang^ife.; Wherever he journeyed he launched invectives and 
against Lu&er, against Melancthon, against Carlstadt, 
against the elOctpr himself. “ The sublimity of his 
Doctor of Witteh|berg, “ would lead one to beljeye 
himself to be the All-powerful God. Inflam^^H^^rag^ ' ifcd a 
desire of revenge, Efek^ after having publi^^^‘ li Fbhfnary 1520, 
upon the suoremacv of St' Peter, a wdr^ ' Siybid of all wholesome 
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criticism, and in which he pretends that this Apostle, as the first of 
popes, had resided for five and twenty years in Rome, Eck departed 
for Italy with the hope of receiving there the reward of his sup- 
posed triumphs, and with the view of forming in Rome, close to 
the papal capitol, more powerful thunderbolts than the weak scholastic 
arms which had gone to shivers in his hands. 

Luther computed correctly the full amount of danger to which he 
was exposed in conse(iuence of the journey undertaken by his anta- 
gonist, but he was not excited with fear. Spalatin, more easily 
fifightened, beseeched his friend to make offers of peace. No," 
replied Luther ; “ for, as much as he may cry, I cannot withdraw my 
hand from the battle. I submit in all things to God. I leave my 
bark to the care of the winds and the waves. The war is of the 
Lord. Wherefore do you imagine that it is by means of peace Christ 
shall advance his cause ? Has he not conquered with his own blood, 
as well as all the martyrs who have suffered since his day.” 

Such was, at the commencement of the year 1520, the position of 
the two combatants of Leipsic. The one strove to move the whole 
powers of Popery, in order to be revenged upon his rival. The other 
awaited the approach of war with the same calmness as we are wont 
to regard the return of peace. The year about to open shall witness 
the ravages of the gathering storm. 


SIXTH BOOK. 

THE BULL OP ROME— 152 0 . 

CHAPTER I. 

Choraefar of MaxitnUian— The A^jiranta to the Empire- Charles-Prancis I.— DispoBitions of the Germani— The 
Grown Offered to Frederick— Charles la Elected, 

A NEW personage is now about to appear upon the scene. God 
was willing to call into active duty, contemporaneously with the monk 
of Wittemherg, the most powerful monarch whahad held sway in the 
territories of Christendom since the days of Charlemagne. He chose 
fbf. this purpose a prince in the strength of his youth, and for whom 
ev^KEy thing gave promise of a reign of long continuance — a prince 
whose sceptre ruled over a considerable portion of the ancient, a rn/l 
extended its dominion far into the regions of a new world, in somuj^h 
that, according to a celebrated expression, the sun never went down 
upon the circle of his vast estates. And this magnificent chieftain was 
placed in opposition to that humble Reformation which was begunKr> in 
the obscure cell of a convent at Erfurt, by the agonies and sighs of a 
mendicant monk. The history of this monarch and his reign were 
destined, it would appear, to afford to the world a lesson commen- 
surate with their greatness. They were doomed to exhibit the nothing- 
ness of all the power of man” when it presumes to struggle with 
'' the weakness of God.” Had a prince the friend of Luther been 
chosen to direct the affairs of the empire, the success of the reform 
would have been attributed to his protection ; or even if an emperor 
opposed to the new doctrine, but weak, had occupied the throne, 
triumphs of that work would have been explained by a refereupa to 
tha^eakness of the ruling monarch. But it was the noble conqueror 
of Favia who was doomed to humble his pride before the power of the 
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Divine word ; and all the world were witness to the fact that he for 
whom it was an easy thing to drag captive Francis I. into the city of 
Madrid was destined to lay down his sword before the son of a poor 
miner. 

The emperor Maximilian was dead^ and the electors had assembled 
together at Frankfort in order to fix upon his successor. This was an 
affair of much importance to the interests of Europe, situated in * 
circumstances of peculiar moment, whilst all Christendom was 
engaged in the issue of this election. Maximilian could not be con- 
sidered as a great prince ; but his memory was dear to his people. 
They delighted in the remembrance of his presence of mind and cheer- 
ful good nature. Luther often spoke of this prince to his friends, and 
one day recounted the following characteristic story of the departed 
monarch. 

A beggar having followed his steps and beseeched the gift of alms 
from the prince by calling him his brother — “ for,*' said the mendicant, 

“ we are both descended from the same father, Adam. I am poor,*' 
continued he, “ but you are rich, you ought, therefore, to help me.” The 
emperor, turning round at these words, said in reply — “ Stop, here are 
two halfpennies ; go now to the rest of your brethren, and if each one 
of them shall give you as much, you shall be richer than I am.” 

But it was not a good-natured Maximilian who must now be called 
upon to wear the imperial crown. The times were ripe for vexatious 
changes ; and men of lofty ambition were prepared to dispute the 
possession of the throne occupied by the emperor of the west. A 
steady hand must seize upon the reins of the empire ; for long and 
bloody wars were fated to succeed to the continuance of profound peace. 

Three kings presented themselves to the assembly at Frankfort as 
aspirants to the crown of the Cesars. A young prince, the grandsl^u 
of the late emperor, born at the beginning of the century, and coi^e- 
quently nineteen years of age, stood at the head of the list. His 
name was Charles, and he had been born at Ghent. His grand- 
mother by his father s side, Mary, daughter of Charles the Bold, had 
beq[ueathed to him the possessions of Flanders and the rich states of 
Burgundy. His mother, Jane, daughter of Ferdinand of Aragon and 
of Isabella of Castile, and wife of Philip, the son of the emperor 
Maximilian, had transmitted to him the united crowns of Spain, 
Naples, and Sicily, to which Christopher Columbus had added a new 
world. The death of his grandfather had, at the time we speiafc^,* 
ensured to him the ownership of the hereditary states of 
TWs young prince, endowed with a good understanding, and 
when it suited his purpose, joined to the taste of military exercise — ^in 
which the famous dukes of Burgundy, with all the penetration and 
cunning of the Italians, had long been distinguished, as well as to a 
respect for existing institutions, which still characterised the house of 
Austria, and which promised to Popery a firm support — a vast know- 
ledge in public affairs, acquired under the direction of Chievrea^^fe. 
from the time he had reached the age of fifteen years, he 
at all the deliberations of his councils. These diven^fi^^^w^ 
tions were, however, covered, as it were, with a daijk^^Flw^^Wnt 
of the meditative and taciturn cast of mind beloi|^^pS6i^l^ Bjpaniard, 
whilst an air of sadness was visible in the df his elongated 

fixtures. He is pious and tranquil” “ I will be warrant 
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that lie dees not speak so nauoli in one year as I do in a day.** If 
Charles had been nursed under a free and Christian treatment^ he 
mi^ht, perhapSj have proved one of the princes the most deserving of 
admiration whose names are written in the pages of history ^ but 
politics absorbed the care of his life and withered the beauty of his 
happier dispositions* 

Not contented with all the sceptres which had become his own, the 
youthful Charles still envied the enjoyment of the imperial dignity. 

It is a sunbeam which casts a bright shade upon the house it over- 
s^^o-ws/* said many, but stretch forth your hand to catch it, jm 
snail then discover it is nothing.*' Charles, however, on the coiftrary, 
beheld in this ray of light the substance of all terrestrial grandeur, 
and the means whereby he might obtain a magical influence over the 
minds of the people. 

Francis I., King of France, was the second on the list of com- 
petitors. The young knights at the court of this champion king wwe 
constant in their representations that he ought, like Charlemague, 
to become emperor of all the west, and, bringing into life again the 
e^eploits of ancient heroes, to attack the crescent, which threatened 
the empire, to destroy the infidels, and to recover the holy sepulchre. 

^‘We must prove to the dukes of Austria that the crown of the 
empire is not hereditary,” said the ambassadors of Francis to the 
ap^biy electors^ ‘‘ Germany, besides, has need, under existing 
ciroumfitanoes, hot of a young man only nineteen years of age^ but' 
of a prince who to a tried judgment joins talents already aoknow^ 
lodged. Francis will unite the arms of Finance and Lombardy to those 
of Germany, in order to wage war against the Mussulmans. As sove- 
reign of the duchy of Milan, he is, moreover, even now a member of 
the empire.” The French ambassadors supported these reasons with 
four hundred thousand crowns, which they distributed in the purchase 
' of suffrages, and with the giving of entertainments, which pleased the 
appetites of their invited guests. 

, And^ lastly, Henry YIIL, King of England, jealous of the influefnee 
which jhhe choice of the electors must bestow upon Francis or Charles, 
fho number of applicants ; but he very soon left his two 
riyak to dispute the possession of the crown themselves. 

Thb electors were, however, little disposed in favour of either ol 
these disputants. Their people, thought they, beheld in the Kingt^ 
France a foreign master, and that master might also soon rob these 
electors of the same independence of which the nobles of his states 
had so lately seen themselves deprived. With regard to Charles, ^ 
ancient principle of the electors forbade the choice of a prince who 
alTjOady acted an important part in the affairs of the empire. The* 
pope partook of the fears we have mentioned. He neither wished to 
favour the King of Naples, his neighbour, nor the King of France, of 
whose enterprizing spirit he stood in awe. Choose one from among 
yourselves,” was the advice given by the pope to the electors. The 
elector of Triers proposed Frederick of Saxony to the vacant throne. 
The imperial crown was thus placed at the feet of Luther's intimat# 
friend. 

iTfee choice now spoken of would 'have received tbe approhaM#l%F^ 
aJkG^liaany. The wisdom of Frederick, and his love of the people, l^re 
well knewm. When at the revolt of Erfurt he had been veoommended 
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to take that city by assault, he xefusodj because of the unnecessary shed- 
ding of blood. But,” it was urged, “ such an attack would not cost 
fifty lives.*' One single life would be too many," replied the feel- 
ing prince. It appeared that the election of this protector of the 
Reformation was about to ensure the triumph of that work. Shall not 
Frederick be constrained to see in the desire of the electors a positiv# 
call from God ? Who could be better fitted to preside over the des- 
tinies of the empire than a prince thus maturely wise ? Who better 
(Qualified than an emperor full of faith to offer effectual resistance 
against the Turks ? Perhaps the refusal of the elector of Saxony, so 
eloqu^tly praised by historians, was a fault committed by this prince, 
©eorhapo thete ought to be, in part^ attributed to him the struggles 
which afterwards laid Germany desolate. But it is difficult to d#teiw 
mine whether Frederick deserved to be blamed for bis failure in feiii 
or to be honoured on account of bis marked humility. He believod 
that the very salvation of the empire required of him the refusal of 
this crown. “ There is need,” said this modest and disinterested 
prince, “ of an emperor more powerful than me to secure the safety of 
Germany. The Turks are at our gates. The King of Spain, whose 
hereditary possessions of Austria bound the threatened frontiers^' ike 
natural defender of the empire.” 

The legate of Rome, perceiving that Charles was about to be cboseii, 
declared that the pope withdrew his objections ,* and, on the 28th of 
June, the grandson of Maximilian was elected emperor. God,” said 
Frederick, at an after period, has given us him in his favour and in 
his anger.” The Spanish envoy presented thirty thousand florins of gold' 
to the elector of Saxony as a testimony of his master' s gratitude; but 
ti^ f riace refused to accept the money, and at same time 
miuist^s to receive any similar gift. Frederick^ 
the enjoyment of the German liberties, by a capitidatl 0 %^-v^bi«^fK 
envoys of Charles swore in his name to observe. The oireuin^Miei^# 
in which Charles had succeeded to place on his brow the iroqj^fiUil 
crown, appeared, or rather were calculated, to ensure, even more tbaui 
these oaths, the German liberties and the work of the Reformation. 
This young prince Jelt eclipsed by the laurels which his rival, 
Francis I., had won at Marignan, The struggle must, therefore, no 
doubt, be continued in Italy, and, during its continuance, the Refor- 
mation would find time to establjsh its influences. Charles quitted 
Spain in May 1520, and was crowned, on the 2 2d of October^ 
Aix-*la-Chapelle. , - ^ 

• ' . . ' , ■ ' ' 

CHAPTER It. 


Luther Writes to the ^mperor-.'Hangeis of Lvther^^Iastructiona of Fr^erick for the Court of Borne— S^nitmeo^ts, 
of luther—Feara of Melanothon— .The German Nobles for the Befomi— Bhaumburg— Sockingen— Hlrlc of 
^' Uutten— Confidence of Luther— Luther becomes more Fre^Faith the Source of Works— What gives FaWfc^ 


' 'tlulheic Judging his W ritings. , < 

Littber bad readily foreseen that the cause of the Reformation 
very soon be brought under the notice of the new empeiseqa^^lWr 
therefore, wro-te tp this prince, when his return to 
tained. “ If the cause which I defend,” said the 
prince, is wortliT of being presented before c^estial 

majesty, it cannot be unworthy of the regard. world.* 

0 Charles ! prince of ilm kings of the earfsil I thtow myself in ^ 
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attitude of supplication at the feet of your most serene majesty, atid 
I implore you to be pleased to receive under the shadow of your 
wings, not myself, but the very cause of that eternal truth, for the 
defence of which God has intrusted you with the sword of majesty.” 
The young King of Spain threw aside this singular letter from a Ger- 
man monk, and made no answer to it whatever. 

While Luther in vain looked for encouragement from Madrid, the 
storm appeared to darken around his native home. A spirit of fana- 
ticism haJl been kindled in Germany. Hochstraten, indefatigable in 
his efforts of persecution, had composed, by extracts from the writ- 
ings of Luther, a certain number of theses. In conformity with his 
commands, the universities of Cologne and Louvain had condemned 
these works, and the college at Erfurt, still smarting under those 
feelings of offence it continued to testify on account of the preference 
Luther had shewn to Wittemberg, hastened to follow the example of 
its compeers. But such a report having reached the ears of the doc- 
wrote a letter to Lange, in a strain so energetic as to arouse 
the fears of the theologians at Erfurt, and to secure their silence. 
Still the condemnation pronounced at Cologne and Louvain was found 
sufficient to inflame the minds of the people. But the evil did not 
stop here. The priests of Misnia, who had espoused the quarrel of 
Emser, openly declared, as it is reported by Melancthon, that who - 
ever should put Luther to death would bo free from sin. “Now has 
^riyed the time,” said Luther, “ when men believe they do Jesus 
Christ a service by putting us to death." Such murderous words 
could not fail to excite to corresponding actions. 

. “ says a cei’tain biographer, “ when Luther was standing 

f^P^t of the convent of the Augustine s, a stranger, who had a pistol 
Jiid in his sleeve, approached the doctor and said to him — ‘ Where- 
fore do jou thus go about quite alone ?’ ‘ I am in tlie hands of God,' 

replied Luther ; ‘ he is mj strength and mj buckler. "What can 
mortal man do to me ?’ Thereupon this unknown person turned 
pale, adds the historian, “ and with trembling limbs withdrew from 
the spot. Serra-Longa, the orator at the conference in Augsburg, 
to the elector, about the time we speak of— “ Do not let Luther 
fiS^. any shelter within the territories of your Highness, so that, 
dn^ out from every defence, he may be stoned to death in the face 
of Heaven. Such an event would be more agreeable to me than if I 
were to receive from you the sum Si ten thousand crowns.” 

But it was more particularly in the direction of Eome the storm 
gathered strength. A nobleman from Thuringia, Valentine Teutleben, 
vicar to the archbishop of Mentz, and a zealous partisan of Poperv, 
repsented the elector of Saxony at the court of Eome. TeutlebOT 
ashamed of ike protection his master granted to the heretical monk, 
beheld with impatience his mission paralyzed on account of this im- 
prudent conduct. He imagined thus to himself, that if he roused the 
tears 01 the elector, he would be induced to abandon the cause of the 
rebellious theologian. “ Ho attention is paid to what I say," writes 
e envoy to his master, “ in consequence of the protection you are 
toown to extend to Luther.” But the Romans were deceived if they 
prudent Frederick. This prince was pereujtfci 
thil^^e will of God, and the commotions of the people, were more 
irresistible than the decrees of the papal chancellor. He commanded 
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Ilia envoy to insinuate to the pope that, far from defending Luther, 
he had always left the monk to defend himself ,* that, moreover, he 
had already ordered the same to leave Saxony and the university ; 
that the doctor had declared himself ready to obey these commands ; 
and that he would not have remained within the electoral states had 
not the pope’s legate himself, Charles de Miltitz, implored the prince 
to retain the monk close to his person, in the fear that, if he went to 
reside in any other country, Luther would carry on his reforms with 
greater liberty than he was permitted to do in Saxony. Frederick 
proceeded farther ; for he wished to open the eyes of Rome. “ Ger- 
many^” continued he in his letter, “ possesses, at this moment, a great 
number of learned men, instructed in every description of sciences and 
language : nay, the laity begin to seek for knowledge, and like to 
study the Holy Scriptures. If, then, the equitable conditions proposed 
by Doctor Luther are refused, it is much to be feared that peace shall 
never be again firmly established. The doctrine of Luther has taken 
deep root in a multitude of hearts- If, therefore, instead of refuting 
this doctrine by sure testimony from the Bible, endeavours are made 
to annihilate it by the thunders of ecclesiastical dominion, great scan- 
dal will be caused, and terrible and pernicious revolts will be brought 
into active operation.” 

The elector, strong in the confidence he reposed in Luther, had the 
letter from Teutleben forwarded to the residence of the monk, along 
with another letter which the prince had received from the cardinal 
St George- The reformer was painfully agitated while perusing these 
documents. He immediately perceived the accumulation of danger 
that surrounded his path, and his soul was for an instant overwhelmed 
with sorrow. But it was in moments like the present the full foyce 
of his faith shone forth with excessive lustre. Often weak^ ^d^^jat 
times ready to fall into dejection, it was seen to gather streng|^#|^ 
to display unusual courage in the very whirlwind of the tempe^. He 
would willingly have been released from such mighty trials ; but he 

knew at what cost he must secure repose, and h^ 

rejected such offers with indignation. ‘^Keep myself silent !" said be, 

I am well inclined to do so if it be permitted me, that is to say, if 
others also are content to remain silent. If any one envies my duties, 
let him undertake their performance. If any one wishes to destroy 
my writings let him burn them. I am prepared to continue at rest, 
provided no exertions are madS to put to rest evangelical^truths* 

I do not look for the hat of a cardinal, nor do I ask for either^i^^f r 
o» gold, or any other thing held in such estimation at J^ome* .,®ere 
is nothing in the world I am not ready to relinquish pro\dded that 
the way of salvation be not closed to the admission of Christians. 
All their threats do not alarm me, nor can all their promises seduce 
me from my labours.” 

Animated with these sentiments Luther quickly recovered his w^-* 
like ^positions, and preferred to the calm of solitude the turm ofcM 
Christian combat. A single night sufidced to fix his desi re^j^ S- 
throw the powers of Rome. “ My part is taken,” he wro ji^^ ^^t 
day, I equally despise the fury and the favour of -Bfek for ^ 

no more reconciliation or communication with I Let her 

condemn and burn my writings ! In my turn publicly condemn 
and burn the pontifical law, that nest of ^ ieresies. The modem- 
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$,vm ourselves, in order to destroy the fury of the devil.” Luther on 
receiving this letter exclaimed — I do not wish that recourse should 
be had, in defending the gospel, to deadly weapons and carnage. It 
is by the word that the world has been conquered ; it is by the 
word that the church has been saved ; and it is also by the Ford 
shall again be re-established. I do not despise his kind oflfeis/* 
said he again, with reference to the letter from Schaumburg ,w 
have mentioned above, “ but nevertheless I do not wish to place my 
trust in any other save in Christ/' This was not the manner in 
which the pontiffs of Rome delivered their sentiments when they 
marched in the blood of the Yaudois and Albigenses. Hutten dis- 
that there was between his own cause and 
of Jiulher, and thus nobly esqjressed convictions, Fnr 
I am occupied with the affairs of man ; but as for you, elevating your 
thoughts much higher, you are wholly conversant with the things of 
God.” And then he departed to gain over, if possible, to the cause 
of the truth, Ferdinand and Charles Y. 

Thus at times the enemies of Luther were ready to crush him to 
the eartli, and at times his friends rose up to defend him from their 
vengeance. “ My bark,” said he, floats here and there afr the 
pleasure of the winds. .... Hope and fear here reign by turns ; 
but it does not signify.” Still the demonstrations of sympathy 
exhibited for his cause were not devoid of influence over his spirits. 
“ The Lord reigns,” said he, “ he is there, we could indeed touch 
him.” Luther now saw that he was not left alone, his words had 


home fruit, and such a thought filled his mind with fresh courage. 
The fear of compromising the elector no longer comstrainod his views, 
tlwat ho sure of other protectoiss who 
thehwi^fl*s ra^e of Bow. He thne^fclt 
act^ and hecaubs, if possible, mc^e dei^vo'in hi# I 
present was an important moment in the develp]p 6 n^fer^rf 4 L^^^!^ 
character. “ Rome must be made to understaud,” ^he now^ 
the chaplain of the elector, “ that should she succeed in driving me -ly 
her threats away from Wittemherg, she shall only have m^e her own 
so much the worse. For it is not in Bohemia, but in the bosom 
of Germany, that ar3 to be found those who are prepared to defend 
me against the thunders of Popeiy. If I have not assailed my enemies 
with all the forces I could have brought against them, it is neither "to 
my modesty nor to their own •tyranny they must attribue dis 
leniency on my part, but to the name of elector and the 
Witolihe^ whi^ I had feared to compromise. Biif PW ^ 
have no such fears to restrain me, I sh^ll ho seen to thrdW mysdf 
with renewed energy upon the abuses of Rome and her courtiers. 

And still it was not in the great Luther reposed his hopes. He 
bad been often solicited to dedicate a book to Duke John, tbe brother 
of elector, but he had not yet yielded to these solicitations, 1 
fear,” he^had said, *^that this suggestion may not have come' 
himself. The Holy Scriptures must not be made subservient 
the glory of ’the single name of God.” Luther recover^^^Spipse 
doubts, and dedaeated to Duke John his discourses 
This is one of the writings in which the refo®^, l^falns, with 
the most urgent ability, th^ doctrine of justifi^tii by faith — that all- 
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powerful trutli, whose strength he rates at much higher value 
than the sword of Hutten, the army of Seckingen, or the safe pro- 
tection of many dukes and electors. 

The first, the most noble, the most sublime of all works,” said 
he, “ is faith in Jesus Christ. It is from this work that all other 
works must proceed. They are all the vassals of faith, and receive 
from her alone their efficacy. 

If a man feels in his heart the assurance that what he does is 
agreeable to God, the work is good, did it only consist in lifting a 
piece of straw from the ground ; but if there is not in him this assur- 
ance, his work is not good, although by it he were to raise tlr3 dead 
to life. A Pagan, a Jew, a Turk, or any hardened sinner, can accom- 
plish all these other works ; but to confide firmly in God, and to have 
the assurance that that which is done is agreeable to him, this is the 
duty which the Christian confirmed in grace can alone perform, 

“ A Christian possessed of faith in God does all things with freedom 
and joy ; whilst the man who is without God, is full of care and 
caution in his servitude. He asks of himself with agony how many 
works he is obliged to complete, he runs about here and there, 
puttthg questions to this one and to that one ; he nowhere meets with 
peace, but does all things under the feelings of displeasure and fear. 

** Consequently, I have always exalted faith. But it is otherwise in 
the world. There the essential thing is to abound in works, great, 
extensive, and of all dimensions, without any solicitude whether or not 
these works are animated by faith. In this manner, peace is sought 
to be built up, not in the good pleasure of God, but upon individual 
merits, that is to say, upon the sand. . .. , (Matthew vii. 27.) i 

‘‘ To preach faith is, it is said, to hinder good works ; bat although 
a man should have in himself the whole strength of all men, or even 
of all creatures, this single obligation to live in the faith would be a 
task too great for him ever to accomplish. If I were to say to a sick 
person, have health and you shall have the use of your limbs, shall 
any one say that I forbid this man the use of these limbs ? Must not 
health precede the active labour ? It is the same thing, therefore, when 
we proacffi faith : she must precede the works, in order that the works 
temselves may be brought into existence. 

Where then is it possible to find this faith, shall you say, and how 
is it to be received 1 This is, indeed, what it is most important to 
know. Faith comes alone from Jesus Christ, gratuitously promised 
and bestowed. . . . 

^ 0 man, figure to yourself Jesus Christ, and contemplate ho'W'in 

him God has shewn you mercy, without being restrained by any more 
on your part. Then see in this image of his grace the faith 
assurance that all your sins are pardoned. Works could never acc5^» 
plhih such a conviction. It is from the blood, the afflictions, and the 
death of Christ that this persuasion flows, that it is forced to pene- 
trate the heart. Christ is the rock whence milk and honey are poured 
forth in streams/' (Dent, xxxii.) 

Being unable to bring the whole works of Luther under the notice 
of onr readers, we have quoted aome short fragments of this discourse 
upon good works, on account of the opinion expressed of it by 
reformer himself. It is in my judgment,” said he, the beet of ail- 
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the writings I have published.” And he likewise adds this profound 
remark — “ But I know that when I please myself in what I write, 
the infection of that evil leaven prevents the same production from 
pleasing others.” Melancthon, in sending this discourse to a friend, 
accompanied it with these words — “ There is not one among all the 
Latin or Greek writers who has approached nearer than Luther to the 
spirit of St Paul. 


CHAPTER III. 

Popery Attacked— Call to the Nobihty — The Three Walls— All Christians are Beady— The Magistrates ought to 
Correct the Clergy— Abuse of Borne— Euln of Italy— Dangers of Germaoy— The Pope— The legates— The Monks 
»Matriageof Priests— Celibacy — The Feasts— The Bohemians — Charity— The Dmversities — The Empir&-The 
Emperor ought to Betake Borne— Book not Published— Modesty of Luthei— Success of the Address. 

But there had been established in the church another evil besides 
the substitution of a system of meritorious works in place of the idea 
of grace and amnesty. A superb power had raised itself from the 
middle of the humble pastors of the flocks of Jesus Christ. Luther 
was destined to attack this usurped authority. Already vague and 
distant reports announced the intrigues and success obtained by 
Doctor Eck in the city of Rome. These rumours awakened the war- 
like propensities of the reformer, who, in the tumult of all his agita- 
tions, had studied, in his retreat, the birth, the progress, and the 
usurpations of Popery. And the discoveries he had made filled him 
with' surprise. He no longer hesitated about making these secrets 
known, and of striking the blow which, like the stroke given of old 
by the rod of Moses, must rouse from their slumbers a whole nation 
lost in sleep by means of a long captivity. Thus even bef<ke Rpnie ' 
had fo'tind time to issue her formidable bulb Luther 
mulgate his declaration of war. “ The time to hold 
passed,’* exclaimed he, “ and the time to speak out has 
short, it is now necessary to uncover the mysteries of Antichrists^* 
On the 23d of June 1502 he published his famous Call to JSh 
Imperial Majesty and to the Christian Nobility of the German Nation^ 
upon the Reformation of Christianity. This proclamation formed 
the signal of attack Vhich must decide alike the rupture and the 
victory. 

“ It is not through temerity,” said he, at the commencement of this 
production, that I undertake, mylelf a man of the people, to speak 
to your Lordships. The misery and oppression which at 
oveigwhelm all the states of Christendom, and more espe&aily 
Germany, have extorted from me the present cry of distress. I am 
compelled to call for succour ; it is incumbent upon me to discover 
whether or not God will bestow his spirit upon some man of our 
country, and extend his arm over our unhappy nation. God has given 
us as4i chief, a young and generous prince, (the emperor Charles Y.,) 
and he has thus filled our hearts with excellent hopes. But it, is 
needful that we on our parts should do all we can. ? 

“ Now, the first necessary step is not to confide in out 
strength, or in our own superior wisdom. If a mari^be^i® a g^ood 
work hyplacing confidence in hifiaself, God will castAlm and destroy 
that work. Frederick I., as well as Frederiefk IL, and many 
other emperors besides, before whom the World trembled, have 
been trodden down under foot by the popes, because they were found 
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■fep oo-mfide in their own strength rather than in God, They must, 
therefore, of necessity have fallen. It is, moreover, against the 
powers of hell we are summoned to combat in this war. To expect 
nothing from the force of arms, but to trust humbly in the Lord, to 
regard the distresses of ohristendom more than the crimes of the 
wicked, this is the manner in which the conflict must be waged. 
Otherwise the work may very probably commence with favourable 
appearances ; but on a sudden, in the middle of the struggle, confu- 
sion shall arise, the evil spirits .shall cause an immense disaster, and 
the whole world shall be seen deluged with blood. . . ^ The 

more man is possessed of power, the more he exposes himself to 
destruction, if he is not found walking in the fear of the Lord.” 

After this exordium, Luther continues thus : — 

The Eomans have surrounded themselves with three walls, so as 
tp form a protection against all kinds of reformation. Should tem- 
poral power assail their rights, they have said, it has no control over 
them, and that spiritual power is thereto superior. If a wish has 
been shewn to engage with them by means of the Holy Scriptures, 
they have replied that no one is able to interpret their meaning unless 
it be the pope. Have the threats of a council been held up before 
them, no person, they say, has power to convoke the meeting of a 
nnless it be the sovereign pontiff. 

^^They have, dn this manner, carried away the three rods, 

W^s to correct their errors, and have abandoned themselves to all 
sorts of malice. But now may God assist us, and give unto us one 
of those trumpets which were mighty in overthrowing the walls of 
Jericho ! Let us cast down with our breath the walls of paper and 
straw which the Romans have raised around themselves, and let us 
bring back the rods which are for the punishing of the wicked, by 
exposing before the full light of day the artifices of the devil.” 

Luther after this commences the attack. He shakeSj to it§ very 
foundation) that papal monarchy which for centuries hjad auccpeded in 
iwadtog into one nation the whole people pf the west, under the away 
$$ the sceptre held in the hands of the Roman bishop. There is no 
ffldestly rank in Christianity ; this was the "truth stolen from the 
church since the days of its first ages, which he, in the first pla% dis- 
closes with excellent force. * * 

^ “ It has been said,” thus speaks Luther, “ that the po^^ the 
bishops, the priests, with all those who inhabit the convents, form the 
spiritual or ecclesiastical state ; and that princes, nobles, citizen^ and 
peasantry, compose the secular or lay community. This is a very fine 
history. Nevertheless, let no one be frightened by its report. All 
Christians belong to the spiritual state, and there is no other differ- 
ence between them than that of the functions they severally perform. 
We have all one baptism and one faith, and therein consists the con- 
stitution of a spiritual man. The unction, the tonsure, the ordination, 
or the consecration which are bestowed by the bishops or the pope, 
may sufllce to make a hypocrite) hut they can never complete a spirit- 
ual man. We are all together consecrated priests by baptisrn^, ^ it 
by St Peter, You an^ although ft doj^ not 

fipprtain to all to exercise the duties of such a trust; for lo one can 
himself that which is common to all withou4 will of th© 
community. But if this consecration from God was not upon uS; the 
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unction of tlie pope coaid never be able to make a priest. If ten 
brethren, sons of the king, having equal rights to the inheritance 
should choose one from among them, in order to administer the inherit- 
ance for them, they would be all kings, and yet only one of them 
would be the administrator of their common power. The same thing 
happens in the church. If some pious laymen were found banished 
in the desert, and that, not having with them a priest consecrated by 
a bishop, they came to an agreement to elect one among themselves 
married or not married, that man would be as truly a priest as if all 
the bkhops in the world had consecrated him to the oflBice. In this 
very manner were chosen Augustine, Ambrose, and Cyprian. 

It follows from this statement that tho laity and the priests, the 
princes and the bishops, or, as it is said, the ecclesiastics and the laity, 
have nothing to distinguish them but their various functions. They 
all form together the same state, although they have not all the same 
duties to perform. 

If this be the true state of the matter, wherefore do not the magis- 
trates correct the clergy ? .... The secular power has been 
established by God for the punishment of the wicked and the protec- 
tion of those who do well. This power must be allowed to act 
throughout all Christendom, whoever may fall under its rule, whether 
it may be pope, bishops, priests, monks, nuns, or any one else. St Paul 
says to all Christians, Let e'nery one (and, consequently, the pope 
also) he subject to superior powers^ for they do not hear the sword in 
'sain.'* j 

Luther, after having in the same manner cast down the two other 
walit/* takes a view of all the abuses of Rome. He exposes 

prevailing eloquence, the evils recpgnised ftfr mai^ a. 

Never was a more noble opposition undertaken. The' assem6}|?^i 
presence of whom Luther speaks, that is, the church ; the power who^ 
abuses he assails, that is, popery, which had for so many centuries 
oppressed the people ; and the reform, for which he calls with a loud 
voice, must exercise a powerful influence over the whole of Christen- 
dom, and in aU the world, while human life is left to exist. 

He begins with the pope. “ is a horrible thing,** says he, “ to 
see the man who calls himself the vicar of Jesus C&ist displaying a 
magnificence which is unequalled by any emperor on earth. Is this 
the fashion in which to exhibit a resemblance to the pqor Jesiis^ & 
even the^ humble St Peter ? He is, say they, the Lord of tho 
but^GhrrsI, of whom they boast he is the vicar^ has said, 
dom is not of this world. Shall then the reign of a vicar be found fo 
excel that of his Lord 

Luther next proceeds to describe the effects of papal domination. 

Do you know of what use the cardinals are ? I am anxious to tell 
you* this. Italy and Germany have a great many convents, fonnS^ 
tions, ' and richly endowed curacies. How can all this riohe*^lii^, 
transported to I&)me? Cardinals have been created ; thesos^sfi^r 
and episcopacieis have been given to them ; and what 
quench at this hour ? . , , Italy is almost deSeitMf 

are destroyed, tlie bishopricks consumed, the oitiep^feS%'0d^the inha- 
bitants corrupted, woj^hip is expiring^ and is abolished ! 

. * . And wherefore"! is necessary that qll 
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tlie riches of the church should he carried to Rome. Never did the 
Turks so completely waste the territories of Italy/' 

Luther again returns to his own country. 

“ And now that they have thus drawn all the blood from the veins 
of their own nation, they have made a descent upon Germany ; they 
commence calmly: hut be watchful over their proceedings; for 
Germany shall very soon be made to resemble Italy. We have 
already among us a few cardinals. Before the stupid Germans shall 
be able to discern our purposes, they think, these same Germans shall 
no longer be possessed of either bishoprick, or convent, or cumcy, of 
even a halfpenny or a farthing. Antichrist must lay hold on all the 
treasures of the earth. Thirty or forty cardinals shall be created in 
one day. The one shall receive Bamberg, another the bishoprick of 
Wurtzburg, and rich curacies shall be given to them, until our 
churches and cities shall become desolate. And then the pope shall 
declare, I am vicar of Christ and the pastor of his flocks. Let the 
Germans be resigned.” 

The indignation of Luther is kindled. 

“ How then shall we Germans suffer, on the part of the pope, 
such robbery and depredation ? If the kingdom of France has been 
wise enough to defend herself, why should we allow ourselves to be 
thus treated and ridiculed. And, ah I if they were but content to 
carry away our goods ; but they propose to ravage the churches and 
to strip the sheep of Christ ; they mean to abolish worship and to 
annihilate the word of God.” 

Luther, in continuance, exposes the ‘‘practices of Rome” in order to 
secure the money and the revenues of Germany. The annats, palls, 
benefices, administrations, expected gifts, incorporations, reservations, 
&c., he takes into account successively, and then he says, “ Let us 
endeavour to put a stop to such desolation and misery. If we wish to 
march against the Turks, let us begin by advancing upon those Turks ' 
who are the worst of all. If we hang the cheat and behead the rob- 
ber, let us not leave the avaricious Roman to escape, who is the 
greatest cheat and robber, and who plunders in the name of St Peter 
sAd of 'Jesus Christ ! Who can endure such afrocity I Who can he 
silent in such a cause 1 Is not all that the pope has the gains of rob- 
bery ? for he has neither bought nor inherited his possessions from St 
Peter, nor yet won them by the %weat of his brow. Whence lias 
arisen all this evil ?” 

Luther again proposes remedies for all these abuses. He erKiou- 
rages, in an energetic strain, the German nobility, to put a stop to 
these Roman depredations. Then he refers to the Reformation of 
the pope himself. “ Is it not laughable,” he says, “ to hear the pope 
claim the legitimate inheritance of the empire ? Who has left him 
this heritage ? Is it Jesus Christ, when he says, The kings of the 
nations domineer over them; hut ^ it shall not he thus with you? 
(Luke, xxii. 25, 26.) How is it possible to govern an empire and 
at the same to preach, to pray, to study, and to Uke care of the 
poor ? ^ Jesus Christ has forbidden bis ministers to take along with 
either gold or clothing; because it is impossible to perforA ft© 
duties of the ministry unless one bo free from every other care ; 
and yet the pope would still desire to govern the empire, and at 
the same time continue to he the pope.” .... 
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Luther continued to pluck off worldly honours from the sovereign 
pontiff. “ Let the pope renounce every kind of title over the kingdoms 
of Naples or Sicily. He has no more right thereto than I have. 
It is unjustly and against all the commandments that he holds iii 
possession Bologna, Imola, Ravenna, La Romagna, La March de 
A iicona, &c. ^ iVb one^* says St Paul, ‘ who goes to war encwmhers him- 
self with the affairs of this life* (2d Tim. ii. 2 ;) and yet the 
pope, who pretends to be the chief in the war of the gospel, em- 
barrasses himself more with the affairs of this world than anv other 
emperor or king whatever. Let the emperor put into the hands 
of th^ pope the Bible and a prayer book, so that the pope may 
leave kings to dire^*t governments, and that he himse]f may turn 
his attention to the duties of preaching and praying. '' 

Nor did Luther desire to witness more "of the ecclesiastical 
power of the pope in Germany than of his temporal power in 
Italy. Above all it is necessary/^ said he, ‘‘ to drive out of every 
country in Germany the legates of the pope, with all the pre- 
tended benefits they confer on us at the cost of much gold, and 
which arc in themselves sheer mockery. They take money from 
us, and for what reason, but in order to legitimize their ill-ac- 
quired wealth, to loosen the obligations of an oath, to teach us 
Low we may fail in fidelity and to commit sin, and to lead us 

straight to hell ? Hear this, O pope ! not very holy, 

but deeply-sinning pope ! . . . . May God, from the height of 

heaven, very speedily precipitate thy throne down to the depths of 
the infernal abyss.” 

The Christian tribune pursues his course. After having cited the 
pope to the bar of his judgment, he next summons there all the abuses 
which constitute the retinue of Popery, and strives to sweep from tlie 
floor of the church those nuisances which defile its purity. He 
with the monks : — 


And now I come to speak of that burthensome band, who promise 
much but perform little. Do not become angry, my dear sirs, for my 
intention is good : and the truth which I shall declare is at once mild 
and. bitter, namely, that it is not necessary to build cloisters for the use 
of mendicant monks. • Great God ! we have too many of these establish- 
ments, and may it please God that they should be cast to the ground. 
. . . . To wander as vagabonds through the country has never 

been productive of good, and never can be so.” 


The marriage of the clergy next, in its turn, attracts the notip§,pf 
the reformer. It is the first time Luther has spoken on this su6}e(it! 

" Into what a condition have the clergy fallen, and how many 
priests do we not find encumbered with a woman, with children, and 


with remorse, without any sympathy or assistance being afforded 
them. The pope and the bishops may let matters go on as they do, 
and leave those to perish who may — ^be it so ; but, for me, I desire ^ 
clear my conscience and freely to open my mouth, whether or not^^ 
pope or bishops, or whoever chooses, may be pleased to 
scandal. .... I say, therefore, that, in accordance 
institutions of Jesus Christ and his apostles, each city have 

a pastor or bishop, and that this pastor is at liberty;|i;^vd)a wife, as 
St Paul has written to Timothy, £et a hisho^^MMo husband of one 
wife^ (Tim. iii. 2,) and in conformity with the practice now followed 
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ill tlie Greek church. But the devil has persuaded the popej as St 
Paul has averred to Timothy, (1 Tim. iv. 1-3, ) to forbid marriage 
among the clergy. And from this single error such a load of misery 
has been imposed on thousands that it is impossible to reckon up its 
hideous amount. What ought, therefore, to be done ? how is it pos- 
sible to save such a number of pastors, with whom no fault can be 
found, unless it be by allowing them to live with one wife, ^to whom 
they would with all their hearts desire to be legitimately united ? 
Ah I Let them but save their own consciences, and let them acknow- 
ledge these women as their legitimate wives, and let them live honestly 
together, without caring whether or not such conduct should jrove 
displeasing to the pope. The salvation of their souls is of much more 
importance than obedience to tyrannical and arbitrary laws, which do 
not proceed from the commandments of the Lord.” 

In this way the Eeformation eagerly sought to re-establish in the 
church holiness of manners. The reformer goes on to say — “Let 
feasts be abolished, and let Sunday be kept with due reverence, or, if 
there is a strong desire to retain the remembrance of the great Chris- 
tian feasts, let the celebration thereof be confined to the morning, and 
let the rest of the day be appropriated to the purposes of common 
working days ; because, as during the greater number of hours, 
notliing is done but the giving oneself over to excessive eating or 
drinkings or playing of games, or the committing of many other kinds 
of sin!, or in remaining in total idleness, more offence has been offered 
to God on these days of feasts than on the ordinary days of lawful 
employment.” 

He proceeds to assail next the dedications, which he denominates 
real taverns, and the fastings and religious associations. And not 
only is he anxious to destroy abuses, he is e(jually desirous of putting 
an end to every kind of schism. “ It is time,” he says, “ that wo 
should consider seriously the case of the Bohemians, that we bring to 
an end all envy and hatred, and that we join again with them in 
bonds of peaco and Christian fellowship."' He proposes at sam^ time' 
an excellent method for securing reconciliation, and adds— It is in 
this manner we must convince the heretic by means of the Scriptures, 
dnne in the instances of the ancient fathers, and not to con- 
qtcer them by a cruel recourse to fire aud torture. In a contrary 
system the public executioner shall become the wisest teacher in tha 
universe. Oh, may it rather please God that we may be found on* 
both sides to extend the hand of brotherly recognition, and not to 
harden our hearts in the pride of our individual strength or our indi- 
vidual rights. Charity is more needed than the Popery of Eome. 
Now I have done all that lay in my power to accomplish. If the pope 
or lids followers set themselves in opposition to these proposals; th^y 
mfet cte day thereof render an account. The pope should ever be 
re^dy tdyl^d over the interests of Popery, to renounce all his pos- 
session^ and all' his honours, if by so doing he were assured he could 
save a single soul alive. But he would, it seems, prefer to look upon 
the destruction of the whole universe rathgr than cede one hair's 
weight of that excessive power he has so unsparingly usurped, . 

. / . , I wash my bauds clean of these things.” 

Lkther now approaches the condition of the universities hnd 
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I mttdi fear/’ said lie, that the universities shdl he converted 
into large gates leading inward to hell, if great care be not given 
therein to explain with anxious solicitude the books of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and to engrave their contents upon the hearts of the young 
students. I would not advise any person to send his child to an 
institution where the Holy Scriptures did not reign. Every establish- 
ment in which the word of God is not made a constant and ea^et 
study must become corrupted.” These are prudent words, which 
governments, learned men, and fathers, would do well to ponder upon 
with sincere attention. 


Towards the end of his discourse, he reverts to the state of the 
empiie and the emperoi^. 

‘^Th© pope,” says he, “not being able to dispose at hisplesw^re 
of the ancient masters of the Roman empire, has imagined the idea 
stripping them of their title and empire, and for us to give them to Us 
Germans. This notion has indeed been accomplished, and we have 
become the servants of the pope. For the pope has taken possession 
of Rome, and has obliged the ' emperor to swear that he shall never 
make his abode within the precincts of that ancient city ; so that, in 
fact, the emperor is emperor of Rome without the ownership of 
Rome. We have the empty name, while the pope holds the property 
in the country and towns. We have the title and the arms of the 
empire, the pope has in keeping the treasury, the power, the privi- 
leges, and the liberty. The pope eats the fruit, and we amuse our- 
selves with the rind. It is in this manner the pride and tyranny of 
the Romans have always abused the meekness of our simplicity. 

“ But now, God wh6 has given us such an empire will vouchsafe Mb 
aid. Let Us eoUijjort ourselvUs in confmnnit^ Vdth oUlr ^ 

tide^ iaUd> our a^s ; let US protect our liberi^i aUd M . 

kno# thSst GUd has snatched us oUfc of their 
boast of having given us an empire. So be it ! Ldt' xif 
what belongs to ns. Let the pope yield Rom? into ouf hiMf . 
that he holds of this empire. Let him put an end to hiS taxefs afid 
his extortions ^ and let him give us hack our liberty, our p^wet, dim 
means^ our honour, our souls, and onr bodies ! Let, in short, the 
empire be transformed into a condition conformable with the preten- 
sions of an empire, and let not the sword of princes be longer con- 
strained to point to the ground before the hypocritical presumption of 


a clerical pope.” • 

" There is in these words not merely the charms of perSUa^bti^ 

Aid fordo of convincing reason. Never had aiiy orUto llOTu 
to speak thus 6f the whole body of nobility in the dmpird, 
even of the emperor him’Self. Far from being Sn!rprided that tod iuany 
Germanic states should he detached from Romo, it Vas rather a mat- 
ter of astonishment that the whole of Germany should not have beeh 
rd^i^ to resume, upon the very borders of the Tiber, that impei:^ 
powef^f which the popes had imprudently placed the attribut ing ,' 
the heM ot fis chief. ^ 

Luther tenninates this bold harangue in these words 
I thoroughly believe that I have spoken too freely^ 
posed many thingb t^hich must appear impossible,js^%® 
with a too determined purpose a great number df *eMr6rs, But what 
I do in such a case ? It is better to lefl 'ftfe world be angry with 
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me xather than God I . , . Nothing more than my life can ever 

be taken from me ; and I have often made offers of peace to my ene- 
mies. . But God has forced me, even by means of themselves, always 
again to speak in contradiction of their assertions. I have still a 
word in reserve for Rome, and if their ears are itching to hear it, I 
will give utterance . thereto with loud acclaim. • . . Under- 
stand well, 0 Rome, what I would wish to say !" ... 

Luther, most probably, here refers to a work upon Popery which he 
had proposed to make public, but which has never been published. 
The rector, Burkhard, wrote at this time to Spengler : — There is 
stiU a little book of Execranda Venere Bomanorum^ but it is held back 
in reserve. The title bespoke the disco v^ery of much scandal, and we 
ought to rejoice that Luther possessed the moderation which hindered 
the publication of this work. 

“ If my cause be just/' continued he, “ it must of necessity be con 
demned upon earth, and justified alone by Christ in the heavens. 
Let them advance, then, pope, bishops, priests, monks, and teachers 1 
Let them exhibit all their zeal ! Let them give full vent to their fury I 
They are, in reality, the very people who are destined to persecute 
the truth, as in all ages they have unhappily proved.” 

Where could this monk have procured so distinct an understanding 
of public affairs, which the ministers of state belonging to the empire 
have themselves found it so difficult a matter often to comprehend ? 
Where could this German have obtained that courage which, from 
the heart of his nation, during so many centuries in a state of subjec- 
tion, enabled him to stand so boldly forth, and to' aim such effectual 
blows against the powers of Popery. What can have been that mys- 
terious strength with which he was invested ? Must we not believe 
that he had again listened to these words spoken by God to a man of 
ancient days — Behold^ I have strengthened your face against their 
faces j I have made your brow like unto a diamond and stronger than 
flint : he not therefore afraid on account of them. 

This noble exhortation was addressed to the nobles of Germany, 
and very soon reached the hands of those for whom it was intended. 
It y^as spread throughout every province with inconceivable celerity. 
TChe.friends of Luther were made to tremble, and Staupitz, and those 
who were eager to walk in the paths of reconciliation, regarded the 
blow as too severe. “ In our day,*' replied Luther, “ everything that 
is tranquilly pursued falls into oblj-vion, and no notice is given to its 
entreaties, however urgent.” At the same time, he displayed an asto- 
nishing degree of simplicity and humility. He did not even know 
himself. “ I do not know what to say of myself,” he writes. J?er- 
haps I am the forerunner to Philip, (Melancthon,) I prepare for him, 
in imitation of Elias, the way in spirit and in strength. And it is 
he who shall one day cause trouble to Israel and the house of Ahab.” 

But there was no need to look for any other beside him who had 
already appeared. The house of Ahab was indeed now shaken at 
its foundation." The Address to the Germanic Nobility had been pub- 
lished on the 26th of June 1520, and in a short time 4,000 copies 
were sold — a number of books, never before known to be disposed of 
in the times we speak of, as connected with one subject. The won- 
%r^^,pated was universal ; for this work produced in the minds of the 
peoplb ,an irresistible cominotiou. The force, tlie life, the clearness, 
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and the generous hardihood which were so conspicuous in every page 
rendered this production truly popular. The people felt convinced 
that he who spoke in such strains was their devoted friend. The 
confused views entertained by many discreet men were resolved into 
method and right reason, whilst the usurpations of Rome were made 
patent to the comprehensions of every intelligent being. In Wittem- 
berg no one now expressed a doubt upon the fact that the pope must 
be regarded as Antichrist. The court of the elector itself, so circum- 
spect and so timid, did not offer any disapproval of the reformer s 
words ; they were willing to wait. But the nobility and the people 
had no such uncertain views. The nation had become enlivened. 
The vdlce of Luther had roused its spirit, and it was gained over to 
the cause whose standard he had so firmly placed in its very centre. 
Nothing could have proved more advantageous to the woric of the 
reformer than the publication we have referred to. In the palaces, 
in the castles, in the dwelling-houses of the citizen, and even in the 
cottages, all are prepared now, and, as it were, clad in armour against 
the sentence of condemnation which was about to be passedmpon this 
prophet of the people. All Germany is at last on fire. Let the bull 
arrive, it could have no power in extinguishing the temper of these 
ardent flames. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Preparations are made at Itonie»Motivea of Eesistance of Popery— Eck at Rome— Eck obtame— The Pope is the 
WorldxGod causes the Sepamtlon— A Swiss Priest Pleads In Behalf of Luther— The Roman Presbytery— Exordium 
of the Bull— Condemnation of Luther. |. 

Everything was now prepared in Rome for the condemnation of the 
defender of the church's liberty. Life had for many years . 
p£^^ in this capital in the midst of a haughty security. 
the monks of Rome had accused Leo X. of an exclusive 
enjoyments of luxury and pleasure, and of a desire to occupy hin^W, 
alone in the business of the chase, of the theatre, and of music, while 
the afiairs of the church were crumbling into ruins. At last, instK 
gated by the cries of Dr Eck, who had come from Leipsio to invoke 
the powerful assistance of the Vatican, the pope, cardinals, monks, 
and all the authorities’ of Rome were aroused from their lethargy and 
encouraged to cast a thought towards the safety of popedom. 

Rome, in fact, was called upon to exercise the most severe mea- 
sures. The glove had been throwr^ down at her feet, and the combat 
must be for life or death. Luther had not merely attacked 
aVu^s.of the Roman pontificate, but even Papacy itself. At hk 
moBSi^ th^ pope was ordained to descend in humble manner £rom Ms 
throne, and to become again the simple pastor or bishop stationed on 
the borders of the Tiber. All the dignitaries of the Roman hierarchy 
were doomed to renounce their worldly riches and glory, and to take 
upon themselves the offices of elders and deacons of the churches in 
Italy. All that distinguished rank and power, which for centuries ^ 
had dazzled the hemisphere of the west, was challenged to 
anew the humble simplicity of the worship rendered by 
lowers of primitive Christianity. God was able to- 
such mighty doings, and one day ho will assuredly. hrSj^ to 

pass ; hut it was impossible to look for their attainmmtfrom tb-e exer- 
tions of men. And although an individual pope could have been 
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fouad sufficientlydisinterestedand hai^ to have thought of overturning 
fche ancient and sumptuous edifice of the Roman church, many thou- 
sand priests and bishops would have stretched out their hands to pre- 
vent the meditated destruction. The pope had only received his 
powers under the express condition of a determination to uphold the 
authority with which he had been invested. Rome had believed her- 
self created by God for the government of the church. It cannot, 
therefore, be wondered at tha,t she should prepare herself to inflict the 
most astounding punishment. And yet she hesitated at first to strike 
the blow. Several cardinals, and the pope himself, were averse to the 
adoption of severe measures. The intelligent Leo clearly foresaw 
that a judgment whose accomplishment depended upon th^ very 
doubtful pleasure of the civil powers was calculated seriously to com- 
promise the authority of the church. He saw, moreover, that the 
violent means which had already been resorted to, had only tended 
to increase the evil. Is it impossible to wheedle back this Saxon monk, 
said some of the politic individuals of Rome ? Must all the stren^h 
and all the cunning of Italy be frustrated in such a work ? Negotia- 
tions must still be prosecuted. 

Lck in this manner met with cumbersome obstacles, but he used 
his utmost efforts to prevent the occurrence of impious concessions. 
He traversed Rome in his endeavours to excite this spirit of ven- 
geance, which he powerfully manifested in his own wild demeanour, 
and thus encouraged the fanatical party of the monks to join with 
readiness in his exasperated labours. Strong in the faithfulness of 
this alliance, he assailed, with fresh courage, both the pope ^ ahd his 
cardinals. In the opinion of Eck, all attempts at reconciliation Were 
useless. It was to place confidence in the visions of vain dreams with 
which people deceive themselves at a distance : and he knew the real 
dangers of the case ; for he had wrestled with the audacious monk 
complained of. He knew that haste must be made to lop off this 
mortified member, for fear of infection being communicated to the 
whole body. The fierce combatant of Leipsic resolved objection after 
objection, and with much difficulty persuaded the pope. He wa^ re- 
solved to save Rome in spite of Rome herself. He set every machine 
ii^'Op^tioh, and passed whole hours in deliberation within the closet 
of the pontiff. He moved the court, the convents, the people, and 
the church, in furtherance of his object. Eck calls from the d^ih 
unt6 the depth against me,” said Lather ; he has set fire to the foif^tt' 
of Libanus.” At last he succeeds, and the politicians of the court of 
Rome are vanquished by fanatics in the councils of Popery. Leo 
yields the point, and the condemnation of Luther is resolved upbn. 
Eck once more breathes with freedom. His self pride is* flattered 
with the thought of his having accomplished the ruin of his hereticM 
riv^i 2 ^d of thus having saved the church. “ It is well that I came 
to Rome in time,” said ho ; ‘‘ for the errors of Luther were very little 
understood in the capital. One day all that I have done in this cause 
shall be recognised.’* 

No one so ably seconded the views of Doctor Eck as the master of 
the sacisd palace, Silvester Mazzoline de Prierio. This person had 
just published a work in which he contended that, not only did it 
b#mg to the pope to pass an infallible decision upon all disputed 
p^ts, but likewise that the papal domination formed the fiffh 
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iiionarclLj of Daniel, and the only true one : that the pope was the prince 
of all ecclesiastical princes, the father of all seonlar princes^ the head 
of the world, and even, in essence, the whole world itself. In another 
hook the same author had affirmed that the pope was as much above 
the emperor as gold exceeds lead in specific value ; that the pope had 
power to elect or depose emperors and electors ; to establish or annul 
positive laws ; and that the emperor, with all the laws, and every 
people in Christendom, were unable to decide the least question with- 
out the concordance of the pope. Such were the opinions promul- 
gated by the indwellers of the sovereign pontiff's palace ; such were 
the gig^tic fictions which, in unison with scholastic dogmas, presumed 
to stifle all animation in the awakening truth, '*Had not tliis fable 
been exposed as it has been, even by judicious men attached to 
Catholic church, there had not been left to us the vestige of either 
history or religion in their native truth. Popery is not only a lie when 
compared with the Bible, but is so also when brought into competi- 
tion with the annals of nations. In this manner the Reformation, by 
dissolving, its charm, has set at liberty not merely the church, but 
equally the kings and people of the earth. It has been asserted that 
the Reformation was a political enterprise ; in the sense now alludod 
to, it certainly was so ; but it is still only in a secondary sensfe thaf 
the great work can he thus regarded. 

Thus God had rendered vain the thoughts of the teachers of Rome. 
It was now requisite to complete the separation between the sub- 
stances of truth and error, and it was error that was destined to 
promote this end. Had any accommodation been entered intoy ft 
could only have been at the expense of the truth ; and to depative hef 
of her smallest attribute, could only ensure her utter annihila^^. 
resembles in this ibat insect of whom it is s^id the death is 
by the tailing away of a single horn. Truth longed to have 
of all her members, in order to display to effect that donsfent ^ enei^ 
which was able to secure for her mighty and salutary victories, and 
to propagate her principles far down into the ages of futurity, ^ To 
throw a little error into the well of truth, is to cast a grain of poison 
into an abundant supply of food ; this grain is sufficient to change 
the whole nature of thb diet, and death shall be the consequence, it 
may he by slow, but yet by certain degrees. Those who guard the 
doctrines of Christ against the contaminations of their adversaries, 
watch with jealous care their most Mvanced positions, even as if 
main citadel itself ; for from the moment ■fixat 
gets^lps^sssiun of one of these , ontwsfird defences, he is 
the attainment of conqlaest. The Roman pontiff had decade(% wo 
period we treat of, to'caui^C diiferuption in the church, and the tegm^t 
designed to remain under his own grasp, howevm* magnificent in^ its 
appearance, still concealed under pompous ornaments the deleterious 
principle with which it was infected. In the place where the wordiof 
God is found, there only is life preserved. Luther, however 
geotis in his spirit, would have probably remained silent, had Rono^^to' 
liim the example of peace, and might have concluded 
apparent concessions. But God had not abandoned the 
Reformation to the guidance of man’s weak hearL Lufter wMs hi 
the hands of one who saw more clearly than he^did. ©ivhie provi- 
ence had made use of the pope in order to dissolve all oonnexiofi 
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between the past and the future, and to throw the reformer into a 
new course, unknown and uncertain in hia view, and of which it was 
impossible for him alone to discover the difficult approaches. The 
pontifical bull was the letter of divorce which Rome sent to the pure 
church of Jesus Christ, in the person of him who was then its humble 
but faithful representative ; and the church accepted this message witli 
the purpose of acknowledging, from that hour, no other head than he 
who was seated in the heavens; 

Meanwhile that in Rome the condemnation of Luther was pursued 
with so much violence, a humble priest, dwelling in one of the frugal 
cities of Helvetia, and who had never enjoyed any intercourte with 
the reformer, had been deeply affected at the thoughts of the blow 
which was about to fall upon his head ; and at the time that the in- 
timate friends of the doctor of Wittemberg were trembling and silent, 
this son of the Swiss mountains came to the resolution of employing 
all attainable means to stop the issue of this formidable bull, Tho 
name of this good man was Ulric Zwingle. William of the Taucons, 
secretary to the pope's legate in Switzerland, who, in absence of the 
legate, was intrusted with the discharge of the affairs appertaining 
to Rome, owned himself the friend of Zwingle. As long as I live." 
a few days before this interim nuncio had said, “ you can reckon on 
me for all that can be done by a true friend.” Confiding in these 
words, the Helvetian priest had waited upon the Roman official, (at 
least so it may be inferred from one of his own letters.) He felt iio 
fears on his own account in consequence of his adherence to the faith 
of the gospel ; for he knew that a real disciple of Jesus Christ must- 
always be ready to sacrifice even his life. “ All that 1 ask of Christ 
on my own behalf," said he to a friend to whom he then expressed his 
solicitude in the cause of Luther, is that I may be enabled lo sup- 
port with a manly heart the evils that await me. I am as a vessel of 
clay in his hands ; let him break or preserve me as it seemeth good 
in his sight.” But this Swiss evangelist had fears for the Christian 
chnrcli, if such a fearful blow were permitted to crush the reformer. 
He, therefore? strove to persuade the representative of Rome to for- 
ward useful information to the pope, and to employ every means at 
Ml command to avert the sentence of excommunication from being 
}>assed upon Luther. The dignity of the holy see itself is inte- 
rested in this affair,” said he ; because, if matters arrive at such a 
height, the country of Grermany, filled with enthusiasm for the gospel, 
and in favour of the doctor who announces its truths, will despise the 
pope and all his anathemas.” These remonstrances were, however, 
unavailing, and it would even appear that the dreaded blow had 
already been struck. Here we behold the first instance wherein the 
paths of the Saxon doctor and those of the Swiss priest were seen to 
be in the same direction. We shall again meet with Zwingle in the 
course of this history, and we shall contemplate him in the develope- 
ment of Iiis character, and in his gradual growth to a high stature as 
a member in the church of the Lord. 

. condemnation of Luther having been resolved upon, some new 
difficulties were intruded within the heart of the Roman presbytery. 
The theologians were urgent that immediate recourse should be had 
toJ the sentence of fiilminatioii, whilst the pontifical lawyers advised, 
on the contrary, the introductory form of a regular citation, Was 
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not Adam first cited?” said the latter to their theological colleagues. 

Adam^ tuhere art thouT* said the Lord. And it also so happened 
in the case of Cain — Where is thy brother Abel ? ” demanded the 
Eternal. To these singular arguments, drawn from the Holy Scrip- 
tures, the canonists joined other motives supported by the law of 
nature. “ The evidence of a crime,” said they, cannot be allowed 
to take away from any criminal the right of defence.” It is pleasing 
to recognise these principles of justice upheld in a Roman assembly ; 
but such scruples arrested not the theologians of the meeting, who, 
led on by passion, only thought of bringing the matter to a speedy 
conclusion. At last an immediate condemnation of the doctrine of 
Luther was agreed upon, and, with reference equally to himself and 
his adherents, a term of sixty days was granted, after which, if they 
did not retract their opinions, they would be all, ipso facto^ sentenced 
to excommunication. De Yio, who had returned from Germany in a 
bad state of health, had requested to be carried into the middle of the 
meeting. He could not deny himself the pleasure of this little triumph, 
which somewhat soothed his woxinded pride. Conquered at Augsburg, 
he at least assisted to condemn in Rome that formidable monk be- 
fore whom he had beheld all his wisdom, cunning, and authority, to 
crumble into dust. Luther was no longer present to give an answer, 
and De Yio experienced the consciousness of his present strength. A 
concluding conference, at which Eck gave his assistance, took place 
in the presence of the pope, in the city of Malliano. It was on the 
15th of June the sacred college confirmed the condemnation, and 
approved of the famous bull. 

“ Arise, 0 Lord,” said the Roman pontiff, speaking at this JgqMmn 
moment as vicar of God and head of the church — “ Arise p, 

be judge of thine own cause, in remembrance of the opproblf^^ ^M l^' 
which the insane are every day insulting thy name. Arise, 
and take care of the holy Roman church, the mother of all churches, 
and mistress of the faith. Arise, O Paul ! for now we behold another 
Porphyry, who attacks thy doctrines and the holy popes, our prede- 
cessors. Arise, lastly, the assembly of all the saints, and the holy 
church of God, and make intercessions at the right hand of the Al- 
mighty God,” 

The pope then quoted, as pernicious, scandalous, and hurtful, forty- 
one propositions composed by Lutfeer, in which the doctor explained 
the holy doctrine of the gospel. The following propositjorf?^^ 
the number referred to above ; — " ' 

^^0 deny that sin dwells in the child after baptito^ls tbfqJ^Se 
at once St Paul and our Lord Jesus Christ. 

“ A new life constitutes the best and most sujblii|ie repentance. 

“ To burn heretics is against the will of the Holy Spirit,” &c. 

“ Erom the very hour in which this bull shall be published,” conti- 
nued the pope, “ the bishops shall be called upon to examine T rit|t 
care the writings of Martin Luther which contain these errors, 
burn them solemnly and publicly in the presence of the clerg^ ^gOT 
the laity. With regard to Martin himself, good God, 
not done? Imitating the goodness of the all-poweffiTftdl“^;we'a^^ 
still ready to receive him again within the bosoifi ot the church, and 
we now grant him sixty days to enable hikn to forward to us his 
recantation in a sealed writing, by means of two prelates, or rather. 
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would bo more agreeable for ua^ that lie may come iu peraon to 
Sfeo-mej so that no one can have occasion to doubt his perfect obedience. 
Meanwhile, and from this very instant, he must renounce the prac- 
tice of preaching, or teaching-, or writing, and mus*t commit his works 
to the flames. And if he does not retract within the space of sixty 
days, we condemn him by these presents, he and all his adherents, as 
public and obstinate heretics.'* The pope, in continuance, pronounced 
a great number of excommunications, maledictions, and interdicts 
against iLutker and against all his associates, with orders to seize upon 
their persons, and send them to Rome. It might readily be guessed 
what fate was destined to await these generous confessors of me gos- 
pel in the dungeons of Popery. 

Thus the thunder-cloud was formed over the head of Luther. It 
might have been imagined, after the affair with Reuchlin, that the 
court of Rome would have been cautious in constructing again a com- 
mon cause with the Dominicans and inquisitors. Now these latter 
authorities had, however, gained the advantage, and the ancient 
alliance was solemnly renewed. The bull was published, and during 
the course of many centuries, the mouth of Rome had never been 
known to pronounce sentence of condemnation when her arm was 
not prepared to kill. This murderous message was about to leave the 
seven hiUs, and to warn in his cloister the Saxon monk. The moment 
for executing such an order was well chosen ; for M ^may easily be 
supposed that the new emperor, who had so many reasons for conci- 
liating the good will of the pope, would be eag^r to merit this friend- 
ship by the sacrifice of an obscure monk. Already Leo X. with his 
cardinals, and the whole population of Rome, were exulting in their 
triumph, and beheld their enemy prostrate at their feet. 


CHAPTER V. 

, Wittembers-Melancthon— Uis Maryiage— Qatharine— Dotnei^tie Llfp— BeneBoeiica— 

LovflofLefctferar-BlaMo^aCr-BfiYOWoffj^l^ *^,'1 ^|* 

when the inhabitants of the eternal city were con- 
SSreffiig themselves in the manner we have described, more tranquil 
scenes, passing before the world in the town of Witteiqberg. 
Mel^ncthon there was the meane of spreading abroad a kiil4"but 
brilliant light. From 1500 to ^OOO pupils, attracted from the cbtm- 
ties in Germany, in England, in the Netherlands, in France, 
Hungary, and in Greece, were daily waiting^ on 
the delivery of his lectures. He was, at this date, twenty-four 
years of age, and did not belong to any ecclesiastical body. 
Every person in *^Wittemberg was bappy to receive within their 
dwellings this young professor, whose character was so amiable and 
whose learning was so profound. Many foreign universities, and 
that of Ingolatadt in particular, were anxious to draw him into their 
own establishments. And his friends in Wittemberg wished, by 
encouraging him to marry, to secure his residence among themselves. 

VV hue eagerly desiring to see his dear Philip united to a female com- 
Miion, Luther loudly declared bis unwillingness to give an advice ^ 
^^^bject. But others made the object in view their earnest etudy. 

teacher especially visited the house of the bnygomaster 
iN^rapp, who was allied to m ancient family, ' Krapp had a daughter ' 
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named Gatherine, whose character was mild and of great sensibility. 
Melancthon was recommended to ask this young lady in marriage ; 
but the persevering student was buried in his books, and did not seem 
willing to devote his attention to any other care. His Greek authors 
and his Testament were his delight. To the persuasions of his friends 
he offered serious arguments : but at last his consent was procured. 
All necessary arrangements were completed for him, and Catherine 
became the wife of Melancthon. He received her to his arms with a 


cold demeanour, and said, in heaving a sigh — God has then wished 
it to so ! It is necessary that I should renounce my studies and 
my pleasures, in order to obey the wishes of my friends.” He per- 
ceived, however, the good qualities of Catherine. The young girl,"' 
said he, is possessed of a character and education such as I might 
have asked from God. May God by his right hand conduct the affair 
to a happy issue • for certainly she was worthy of a better husband,’* 
It was in the month of August the marriage was decided upon ; on 
the 25th of September the usual betrothment took place; and at the 
end of November the matrimonial alliance was completed. On this 
occasion old John Luther and his wife, in company with their daugh - 
ters, paid a visit to Wittemberg. A number of learned men and 
distinguished personages attended at the nuptial feast. 

The young wife evinced as much warmth of affection as the youth- 
ful professor had exhibited indifference. At all times eager in her 
solicitude for the happiness of her husband, Catherine became alarmed 
from the moment she discovered the least appearance of danger in 


the situation of this beloved being. When Melancthon pa?apose,id .to 
take anj step, which seemed to compromise his safety, s][ia overwju^hi^ 
him with prayers to -desist from his intentions. I 
Melancthon, on some such occasion, yield to this. wesfae^irit^^S^W 
this is my fate.” How many instances of infidelity in the c^kurcii 
have arisen from a like origin. Perhaps it may have been to 
influences of Catherine, that ought to have been attributed the 
timidity and fears with which her husband has often been reproached. 
Catheriii-e was equally tender as a mother and a wife, and she was 
liberal in her gifts to^the poor. O God ! do not forsake me in my 
old age, when my hairs shall have become gray.” Such were the 
common exclamations of this pious and fearful soul. Melancthon 
was very soon subdued by tbe affectionate care of his wife : and whpi 
.100 had tasted tbe sweets cf domestic life, he acknowledgeai 
tlhaiNS'i for he was made to r^ish such endearing stjenass ^ 
was he more happy than in the society of his Catherine and her 
children. A French traveller having one day found the master of 
Germany” rocking with one hand his child asleep, while he held a 
book in tbe other, drew back with surprise. But Melancthon, with- 
out shifting his position, described to the stranger in such glowm^ 
terms the value of a child in the sight of God, that he left the 
much wiser man than when he entered this house. 


The marriage of Melancthon conferred on the 
tic home. There was from that time, in the city a 

family whose house was open to all those who the iAflu- 

ences of the new life. The concourse of stra^ngop tos in this manner 
immense within the dwelling of the prolessw. A thousand different 
affairs brought visitors to the closet of Melancthon ; and the estab- 
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lislied order forbade that anything should be refused to any individual 
■whatever. The young doctor was exceedingly disposed to forget 
himself when he was engaged in acts of kindness. If he were in 
want of money, he secretly conveyed away his domestic property to 
some merchant, having little heed of depriving himself provided that 
he could obtain the means of assuaging the sufferings of others. “ In 
this manner it would have been impossible for him to have provided 
for the wants of himself and family,*' said his friend Camerarius, “ had 
not a Divine and a hidden benediction furnished him, from tinifO to 
time, with fresh means of personal supply.” His gentlenf»ss was 
extreme. He had a collection in his possession of some antique gold 
and silver medals, remarkable for their shape and inscriptions. He 
was shewing these curiosities one day to a stranger in his house, and 
said to him. Take whatever of these you please along with you. 
I would like to have them all, replied the stranger. I confess, said 
Philip, that this indiscreet demand at first offended me ; nevertheless 
I let him have the medals. 

There was in the writings of Melancthon an odour of antiquity, 
which, however, did not prevent the good savour of Christ from being 
distinguished in every page, and which conferred upon these writings 
an inexpressible charm. There is not one of his letters to his friends, 
wherein one is not compelled to trace their thoughts back, in the most 
natural order, to the wisdom of Homer, Plato, Cicero, or jPliny* whilst 
Christ is recognised to continue throughout every idea his Master and 
his God. Spalatin had requested him to give an explanation of these 
words used by Jesus Christ — WMoiit me ye can do nothing** 
(John, XV. 5.) Melancthon referred his friend to Luther — “ For^ 
wherefore should I declaim in the presence of Roscius f** said he, in 
the words of Cicero. Then he continues — This passage means that 
we should become absorbed in Christ, so that we no more act of our- 
selves, but that Christ should live in us. As the divine nature has 
been incorporated with man in Christ, so it is necessary that man 
should be incorporated into Jesus Christ by faith.” 

,The illustrious scholar usually went to bed soon after supper ; and 
two or three o'clock in the morning he w^ again at his studies. 
It was during these morning hours of labour that his best works were 
composed. His manuscripts were habitually left upon his tabk, 
exposed to the view of every oneTwho entered the room, in so much 
that several of his writings were actually stolen. When he invited a 
few friends to his house, he always requested some one of the party 
to read before their repast any little composition in prose or verse, 
and when he went on a journey, he constantly carried along with him 
a select number of young people, with whom he conversed in a man- 
ned at once instructive and amusing. But if the conversation became 
languid, each one in company was obliged to repeat, in their turn, 
certain sentences extracted from the writings of the ancient poets. 
He often spoke in a strain of irony, modifying, however, at all times, 
its asperity with much sweetness of temper. “ He pricks and he cuts,” 
said he of himself, ^^but still without doing any mischief.” 

The acquirement of knowledge was his ruling passion. The end 
of his life was to spread abroad the use of letters and enlightened 
information. Let us not forget, too, that learning in his sight was 
especially directed to the contents of the Holy Scriptures, and after- 
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wards only to the science of Pagans. « I apply myself/’ said he 
‘ mt to one thing — the defence of letters. We must, by our example^ 
kindle in the bosoms of the young an ardent admiration of learning 
and cause them to Jove its acquirement for its own sake, and not on 
account of the profits they may derive therefrom. The' destruction 
of letters comprises the loss of all that is good — of religion and man** 
ncrs, the affairs of God and the affairs of men. . . . The more 

estimable a man becomes, the more eager he feels to assist in the pre- 
servation of letters, because he knows that of all pests ignorance is 
the most pernicious jilague.” 

Some time after his marriage, Melancthon made an excursion into 
the Palatinate, as far as Bretten, with the view of visiting his affcc- 
tio nate mother, in the company of Camerarius and other friends. 
When he once more beheld his native city he dismounted, and, throw- 
ing himself upon his knees, returned thanks to Almighty God for 
having permitted him to look again upon the scenes of his youth. 
Marguerite, when clasping her son to her bosom, nearly fainted from 
the pressure of excessive joy. She was urgent that he should remain 
in Bretten, and beseeclied him with impatience to continue in the 
faith of his fathers. Melancthon warded off the attempts of these 
insinuations, but with courtesy, lest he should wound the conscientious 
convictions of his mother. He had great difficulty in accomplishing 
his separation from his fond parent ; and whenever any traveller 
brought him news from his native town, he experienced a sensation 
seemed to invest him with the gay pleasures of 
his youth. Such was the natural character of one of the most power-* 
ful instruments connected with the religious revolution of the six- 
teenth century. ^ 

A commotion, however, occurred, which sufficed 
domestic course and studious activity followed, as we"'" 
relating, in Wittemberg. The students of the university camel^W^ 
misunderstanding with the citizens of the place. The rector evinced 
a great want of requisite decision ; and it may easily be conceived 
how sad were the feelings of Melancthon when he saw his pupils in 
learning engaged in such acts of riot. Luther was greatly moved ; 
lie was far from wisliing to work upon men’s minds by any shew of a 
false condescendence, but the opprobrium which these disorders cast 
upon the character of the university pierced his soul. He ascended 
the pulpit and preached with earnestness against these seditious deeds, 
recommending to both parties a willing submission to the authont;y nf 
the nuigistrates. This discourse excited in many strong feelings ' 
irritation. Satan,” said he, ‘‘ not having been able to attack ns 
from without, desires to injure us from within, I do not fear his 
malice ; but I fear that the auger of God may be made to fall upon 
ns,, because we have not iii sufficiently good part received his word.” 

In the course of these three last years I have thrice been exposed 
to imminent danger: in 1518 at Augsburg, in 1519 at Leipsic, a^ 
now, in 1520, at Wittemberg. It is neither by wisdom nor 
that the work of renovating the church shall be accomplish^ij^ 
humble prayers and a courageous faith, which will,ei^s,]^e^^^aist- 
ance of Jesus Christ. 0 my friends ! join your p^^rs to; mine, for 
fear that the evil spirit may make use of this ^all spark to kindle 
among us an immense fire* . 24 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

The Gosfrel in Ifaly-JJlsoourses Upon the Mase-The BahylonJan Captivity of the Ohurch-Baptism-^holiUon of 
othoi: V owf— Proffveae of the Eefarm 

But combats more terrible in. their nature were awaiting Luther ; 
for Eome was brandishing unsheathed the sword with which she was 
about to strike the gospel. The report of the condemnation which 
was about to be seryed upon him, instead of subduing the spirit of the 
reformer, produced in him an increase of courage. He shewed little 
anxiety to parry the blows of that superb power. It was by inflict- 
ing, on his part, more terrible blows, that he shall succeed in r^der- 
ing^ inoffensive the attacks of his adversaries. Thus, whilst the trans- 
alpine congregations were fulminating their anetliemas against him, 
he carried the sword of the word into the bosom of the Italian people. 
Many letters from Venice spoke of the favour with which the senti- 
ments of Luther were received in that city, and he burned with a 
desire to ^end the gospel across the high passages of the Alps. Evuri- 
gMifSt^ themselves must be the bearers of the gospel. I would wish," 
said he, “ that we could become living books, that is to say, preachers, 
and that we could multiply and protect such works in every quarter, 
so that they might transmit to the people a knowledge of holy things. 
The prince could not occupy himself in a deed more worthy of his 
reUoWn ; for if the people of Italy were to receive the truth, then our 
cau^ ^all become impregnable." It does not appear as if this pro- 
’ect of Luther was carried into successful effect. It is true, no doubt, 
that at an after period some evangelical individuals, among them 
Calvin, made a stay in Italy ; but, for the moment, the design of 
Luther was followed by no results. He had addressed himself to one 
of the mighty ones of the world. Had he sent his appeal to humbler 
men, but men full of zeal for the kingdom of Grod, the issue would 
have been very different. At the time we speak of, the idea was 
entertained that all things sliould be done by means of governments, 
and the associations of simple persons — ^that power which now operates 
with such c^fcainty in the affairs of Christendom — were then almost 
uukifown. 

ft If failed in his endeavours to spread abroad at a distance a 

kh6wfddge‘ 6i the truth, he became more zealous in his personal appli- 
cation to this great work. It was at this time he delivered at^ Wrl- 
temberg his discourse upon the holy mass. In this sermon he attacks 
a vast variety of sects in the Eoman church, and reproaches them 
with good reason, for their want of unity. “ The multiplicity of spi- 
says he, has filled the world with countless sects and 
divMons. Priests, monks, and the laity have thereby been driven 
more desperately than Christians are enraged 
^ priests among 

tnemwtes, and the monks among themselves, have separated into 
tends of deadly' animosity. Each one is attached to his sect and 
despises all thd mt Such is the use made of the unity and 
charity of Jesus Christ.'* He then reprobates the idea that the 
mass should be regarded as a sacrifice, and b© supposed to havd 
^sacred influence in itself. ‘‘The best property in every 
™nt, says he, “ and, consequently, in the Lord's Supper, consfets in 
the word and the promises of God. Without faith in this word and 
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these promises, the sacrament is death j it is a body' without a soul, 
a cup without wine, a purse without money, an image without per- 
formance, a letter without spirit, a box without a diamond, a scab- 
bard without a sword.” 

Still the voice of Luther was not shut up exclusively within the 
confines of Wittemberg, and if he had failed in procuring missionaries 
to carry his instructions to a distance, God had provided for him a 
new description of missionary. The printing press was now destined 
to occupy the labours of evangelists. This press was appointed to 
make terrible breaches in the Roman fortresses. Luther had himself 
laid (jpe mine whose explosion had sufficed to shake the edifice of 
Rome to its very founds^on. This mine was composed by the publi- 
cation of his famous book upon the Bahylonian Captivity of the 
Churchy which appeared on the fith of October 1520. Never had ^y 
man, placed in circumstances so peculiarly critical, displayed such 
tokens of native courage. 

He, in the first place, describes, in this work, with sublime irony, 
all the advantages for which he was indebted to his enemies. 

“ Whether I am willing or not,’' says he, I become from day to 
day a more learned man, pushed on as I am by so many celebrated 
m^ers. Two years ago I made an attack upon indulgence^ but 
with so much indecision and fear, that now I am ashamed of my 
work. There is no need, however, to be astonished at this, for I was 
then alone in my attempts to move that rock.” He returns his 
thanks to Prierio, to Eck, to Emser, and the rest of his opponents. 

I denied,” continues he, that Popery proceeded from God, but I 
granted that it was founded in human right. Now, after having read 
all the subtilities upon which these fops have established their idol, 
I know that Popery is but another name for the kingdom of Baby],on, 
and the violence of the great hunter Nimrod. I pray, therefore, all 
my friends and all booksellers to burn the works which I have writ- 
ten upon the subject, and to substitute in their place this simple pro- 
position — Popery is a general chase^ commanded hy the Roman 
bishop^ to catch and to destroy souls. 

Luther next refers to the prevailing errors upon sacraments and mo- 
nastic vows, &c. &(?. He reduces to three, namely, baptism, repent- 
ance, and the Lord's supper, the seven sacraments recognised by the 
church. He explains the real nature of the Lord’s supper. Then he 
proceeds to speak upon baptism, ^nd it is on this point he mor^, ,esp^ 
oially settles the excellence of faith, and defies the authority' 
ftooe*. " God/' says he, “ has preserved for us thi# sim^ 
ment clean from the traditions of men. God has said — sJt&ll 
have believed and shall have been baptised shall be saved. This pro- 
mise made by God must be preferred before all the splendour of 
works or vows, or all the satisfaction, and all the indulgences, and 
everything else which has been invented by man. Now, upon thig 
promise, if we receive it in faitb, depends all our salvation, 
believe, otnr heart is strengthened by the Divine promise^ 
all shall have abandoned the faithful believer, the promise 
believes shall never forsake him. With it he wilLne^h^fes'^adver- 
sary who founds his attacks upon his soul, and be mil reply with it 
to the threats of merciless death, and even at Ibe judgment seat of 
God. His consolation in all his trials will be to say^ God is true in 
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all his promises ; I have of this received the sure testimony in bap - 
tism, and if God is for me, who can be against me ? Oh ! how rich 
is the Christian and he that is baptized I Nothing can destroy them, 
unless they should refuse to believe. 

Perhaps, in contradiction to what I have said, the baptism of 
little children may be quoted. But as the word of God is powerful 
even to the changing of the heart of an impious person, who is, how- 
ever, neither less deaf nor less incapable than a little child, in the 
same manner the prayers of the church, to which all things are pos- 
sible, change the little child, by the faith which it pleases God to shed 
upon his soul, and thus to cleanse and renew it.” ^ 

After having explained the doctrine of baptism, Luther employs it 
as a weapon against the errors of Popery. In fact, if the Christian 
finds all his salvation in the renewal of his baptism through faith, 
what need has he to follow the prescriptions of Rome ? 

“ It is for this reason,'* says Luther, “ I declare that neither the pope, 
nor bishop, nor any other man whatever, has the power of imposing 
the smallest burthen upon any Christian, at least unless it be with 
his own consent. All that is done otherwise is done tyrannically. 
We are free in every respect. The vow which we have made in 
baptism is wholly sufficient in itself, and is more than all we could 
ever accomplished. All other vows, therefore, may well be abolished. 
VYhoever takes upon himself the priestly office, or enters into fellow- 
ship with any religious order, sufficiently understands that the .works 
of a devotee, or of a priest, however difficult they may be, differ in 
no respects in the sight of God from the duties of a peasant who 
labours in the field, or of a woman who is occupied in the cares of 
her household. God estimates all things by the standard of faith. 
And it often happens that the simple toil of a servant man or servant 
maid is more agreeable to God than the fasts and the works of a 
monk, because faith has been found wanting in the labours of the 
latter. . . Christian people are the true people of God, trans- 

ported in captivity to Babylon, where they have been forcibly deprived 
of the benefits baptism had conferred upon them." 

Such were the weapons which accomplished the religious revolution 
whose history we are anxious to trace. In the fir'fet .place, the neces- 
sity of faith was re-established ; and afterwards the reformers made 
use of this fact as of a hammer to beat into dust the whole mass of 
Roman superstitions. It was withothis power of God, which can 
remove mountains, they attacked the immense horde of error. These 
words defivered by Luther, and many others of a similar import, 
spread abroad throughout the cities, convents, and countries, formed 
the leaven which was found to leaven the whole lump, 

Luther concluded his famous production upon tho captivity of 
Babylon in the following words : — 

I have been told that certain new palpal excommunications are 
destined to be fabricated against me. If this he true, the present book 
may be regarded as a component part of my future recantation. The 
remainder shall speedily he produced in order to give full proof of my 
obeffience, and the whole shall be found to form, with the assistance 
of Christ, such an amount total as Rome has never yet seen, or evBr 
Expected to see equalled.*' 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Ifew NegotintioDs — The Augustines at Elslehen and Miltitz— Deputation to luther— Hiltitz and the Eleetot^ 
Conference at lichtemberB— Letter from Luther to the Pope— Book given to the Pope— Union of Chriet and of 
the Ealthful— Libert? and Servitude. 

After the appearance of a work like the one we have just consi- 
dered, all hopes of a reconciliation between the pope and Luther might 
well have vanished. The incompatibility of the faith of the reformer 
with the doctrines of the church, must have become evident to the 
most careless observer. But precisely at the time we allude to fresh 
negoftations were about to commence. Five weeks before the publi- 
cation of the Captivity of Babylon^ and about the end of August 1520, 
the general chapter of the Augustinea had assembled in the city of 
Eisleben. At this convocation the venerable Staupitz resigned the 
office of vicar-general of the order, and Winceslas Link, who had 
accompanied Luther to Augsburg, was chosen as his successor. The 
indefatigable Miltitz arrived suddenly during the sitting of this 
chapter. He was enflamed with a desire to reconcile rhe pope and 
Luther. His self-esteem, his avarice, and especially his jealousy and 
his hatred, were alike interested in this ardent wish. Eck and his 
impatient boastings had given him pain ; he knew that the doctor of 
Ingolstadt had so far maligned his character in Rome, and he was 
willing to sacrifice much in order, by a peace promptly concluded, to 
overthrow the designs of his importunate rival. The welfare of 
religion had no part in his schemes. One day^ as it is told, he was 
feasting at the table of the bishop of Leissen, and the company had 
already indulged to some excess, when a new work composed by 
Luther was introduced to their notice. This book was immediately 
opened and read ; the bishop got into a passion and the officials swore ; 
while Miltitz began to laugh with all his heart. Miltitz indeed treated 
the Reformation like a man of the world, Eck regarded it with the 
eyes of a theologian. 

Roused by the arrival of Doctor Eck, Miltitz addressed to the 
chapter of the Augustines a speech delivered in an accent of voice 
peculiarly Italian, believing in this manner to ingratiate himself with 
his worthy compatriots. “ The whole order of the Augustines,” said 
he, “ is compromised in this afiair. Point out to me some method of 
repressing Luther.” hav^ nothing to do with the doctor,” 

replied the fathers of the order, and we know not what advicse to 
give you.” These venerable men, no doubt, grounded their remy^ks 
upon the liberation Staupitz had given Luther at Augsburg, from his 
obligations to the laws of this order. Miltitz urged farther — “ Let 
a deputation,” said he, “ from this venerable chapter be sent to con- 
verse with -Luther, and to entreat him to write to the pope, giving 
assurance that he (Luther) had never contrived any plot against tbe 
person of the pope. Such an acknowledgment would suffice to to*- 
minate the whole affair,” The chapter finally yielded to the^r^l^. 
of the nuncio, and intrusted, undoubtedly at his recomme^^^i^, 
the former vicar-general and his successor, Staupitz and Link, with 
the fulfilment of their communication to Luther. This deputation 
set out forthwith for Wittemberg, and was the bearer of a letter 
from Miltitz to Luther, profuse in his expressions of disinterested 
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regard. There was no time to lose,” thus ran the epistle ; “ for the 
thunder-clouds full charged were readj to burst upon the head of the 
reformer, and then all shall have come to a conclusion.” 

Neither Luther nor the deputies who participated in his senti- 
ments entertained any good hope from the letter to be addressed to 
the pope. But this very want of expectation formed a strong reason 
for not refusing the advice to write. Such a letter could only prove a 
simple matter of form, which must still more distinctly exhibit the 
rights of Luther. This Italian from Saxony,” (Miltitz,) thought 
Luther, ^^has, without doubt, in this demand his own particular 
interest in view. But let it be so. I will write, in conformity with 
the truth, that I have never harboured any wish against the person 
of the pope. I must, indeed, be very careful not to attack the see 
of Borne itself. Nevertheless I will sprinkle it with salt.” 

But very soon afterwards the doctor was informed of the arrival 
of the bull in Germany, and on the 3d of October he declared to 
Spalatin that he would not write to the pope, while, on the 6th of 
the same month, he published his work upon the Captivity of Baby- 
lon. Miltitz did not even yet allow himself to despair. The wish 
to humble Eck encouraged him to believe in impossibilities. On the 
2d of October he had written in terms of profound respect to the 
elector — All shall yet be well ; but, for the love of God, do not delay 
longer the payment of the pension you and your brother have granted 
me these some years back. I have need of money to engage on my 
behalf new friends at Eome. Do you write to the pope, and pay your 
respects to the young cardinals, the relations of his Holiness, with 
pieces of silver and gold belonging to the coin of your electoral 
Highness, and add some of these gifts in my name ; for I have been 
robbed of those you fomerly sent me.” 

Even after Luther had received notice of the bull, the intriguing 
Miltitz was not wholly discouraged. He requested to be favoured 
with a conference at Lichtemberg along with Luther. The elector 
gave his orders to the doctor to attend this meeting^ but his friends, 
and above all the affectionate Melancthon, were opposed to his 
ion this errand. “ How would it do,^' thought they, “ at 
the ^nety moment when the bull had appeared wh^h commanded ajl 
to seize upon Luther in order to conduct him to Some, to accept, in 
a distant quarter, the invitation to^ conference wljji the pope^s nun- 
cio. Was it not evident that Doctor Eck, unablb^^o come close to 
the home of the reformer, on account of having too o^dji^djsplayed 
his feelings of hatred, the wily chamberlain had determinedWTBflrtnh 
Luther by stratagem ?” 

> .’These fears had no influence over the actions of the doctor of 

The prince had issued orders, and he was resolved to obey. 
“I leafs this for Lichtemberg,” he wrote to the chaplain on the 11th 
of October j do you pray for me.” But his friends were nnwilling to 
forsake him. And on the same day, towards the evening, Lnther 
entered ^ Lichtemberg on horseback, surrounded by thirty mounted 
companions, among whom was seen the amiable Melancthon. 

of the pope arrived at the place of rendezvous much abqilt^e 
followed by a retinue of four persons. Must feSs 
mO^S«^uipment have formed an artifice to beguile the confidence of 
Lnthor nM hi? friends ? . . 
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Miltitz urg^d Luther with the most pressing solicitations^ assuring 
him that the blame would be thrown upon Eck and upon his foolish 
vapourings, and that all should be terminated to the satisfaction of 
both parties. Yevj well," replied Luther, I offer for the future 
to keep silence, proyided that my adyersaries are willing to do the 
same, I wish to do for the sake of peace all that it is possible fo|r,ne 
to do." 

Miltitz was oyercome with joy. He convoyed Luther back to 
Wittemberg, And the reformer and the papal nuncio entered side 
by side into this city, towards which Doctor Eck was seen then 
approaching in possession of the formidable bull destined to oyerthrow 
the work of the Reformation, “We shall bring the affair to a happy 
conclusion,’' Miltitz likewise wrote to the elector ; “ be sure to return 
thanks to the pope for his roses, and send at same time forty or fifty 
florins to the cardinal, Quatuo?' Sanctorum J* 

Luther was bound to fulfil his promise and to write to the pope. 
Before bidding an eternal adieu to Rome, he felt anxious to pour into 
her ear, yet once more, a declaration of important and salutary truths. 
His letter may perhaps only be viewed in the light of a caustic pro- 
duction, or a bitter and insulting satyr ; but this judgment h^okeus 
ignorance of the sentiments which animated the mind of Luth^r^'^ So 
solemnly attributed to Rome all the eyils with which Christendom was 
afllicted ; and, consequently, the whole of his words are not so many 
insults, but the substance of solemn warnings. The more lie admired 
either Leo or the church, the more was he anxious to expose the viru- 
lence of their plague. The energy of his expressions is just the mea- 
sure whereby to test the warmth of his affections. The moment has 
aroyed when heayy blows must be struck. It would appear as if a 
prophet were making for the last time the circuit of the city, reproach- 
ing it with all its abominations, reyealing to it the judgments of the 
Eternal, and crying in its ear, “ Still a few days longer !" , . » . 

The said letter was in substance as follows : — 

“ To the yery holy father in God, Leo X., the pope of Rome, he 
all salyation in Christ Jesus our Lord, Amen. 

“ In the midst ^f this yiolent war which for three years I haye 
waged against disorderly men, I haye not been able to preyent myself 
at times from casting a glance towards you, O Leo, yery holy lather 
in God ! And although the folly of your impious flatterers has oou- 
strained me to make an appeal mom your judgment to that 
council, my heart has not been turned away from your 
1* haye never ceased to ask of God, by constant prajrers ahd doop 
sighs, the prosperity of your Holiness and of your pcmtificate.^ 

“ I have, it is true, made an attack upon certain antichristian doc- 
tiunes, and I haye made a deep wound on the character of my adyer- 
mries, on account of their impiety. And I do not repent of this ; Joi* 
thOisMn I follow the example of Christ. Eor what use is the salt;AS 
does hot bite ? Or what the edge of the sword if it 
Cursed be the man who negligently does the work of tke 
yery excelleixt Leo, far from having ever conceived^ 
in respect of yott, I wish for you throughout 
clous hlei^ings. I have done but one things Idi&Wbmai^a^ed the 
word of truth. I am ready to yield to all, wiAku ail I hut as for this 
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truth, I wish not to, and I cannot, abandon it. Whoever thinks dif- 
ferently from me in this thinks wrong, 

“ It is true that I have attacked the court of Rome ; but neither 
you yourself, nor yet any other man upon earth, can deny that the 
^rruptions thereof have become greater than those of Sodom and 
Gomorrha, or that the impiety which reigns in that court is beyond 
all hope of cure. Yes, I have been filled with horror when I saw 
that under the cloak of your name the poor people of Christ have 
been deceived. I am^ opposed thereto, and I will continue thus op- 
posed, not because I imagine myself to have power, in spite of the 
opposition of flatterers, to accomplish any reformation in this Baby- 
lon which has become the essence of confusion, but I owe these exer- 
tions to my brethren, so that some of them may have an opportunity 
to escape, if possible, out of these terrible flames. 

You are well aware that Rome, for these many years, has delueed 
the woidd with everything calculated to secure the loss of both body 
and soul. The church of Rome, formerly the first in holiness, has 
become a den of thieves, a theatre of prostitution, and a kingdom of 
death and hell, insomuch that if Antichrist were himfiself to appear 
^ succeed in augmenting the malice of Rome. 

All this IS more evident than even the light of the sun. 

And, never^eless, you, 0 Leo, are like a lamb in the midst of 
wolves, or like Daniel in the den of lions! Alone, what can you 
oppose to the rapacity of these monsters? It may be that there are 
three or four cardinals who join to knowledge virtue: but what 
are they against so vast a number I You shall perish by poison even 
attempt to find a remedy. *It is all over 
with the court of Rom^ for the anger of God awaits it, and this 
anger shall consume It. Rome despises advice; she fears reform- 

fZtTi thus, is it 
iair that these words should bo repeated to her, as they were spoken 

to her mothev— We have administered unto Babylon, and she not 
cur^; let us abandon her. It belongs to you and your cardinals 
to prescnbe the remedy; but the malady only mocks at medicine, 
and the horse will not obey the reins. * 

always re- 

^ “ times like the presgnt. Rome is not worthy of yon, 

f t resemble you in character, she only deserves to have 

Babylon. May it please God that, casting do^n 
ifi ^ ^ ^ exalt, you may be exalted to 

poadition for a modest parsonage, or to live upon 
your paternal inheritance; for it is only fit that Iscariots shTld 
enjoj* a glory like the present glory of Rome. . . . 0 mv dear 

^o, of what uae_Me you, then, in the court of Rome, if it be not to 
cWk execrable of men to min, under the 

StSnr” ”T tte fortunes, and to lose the souls of 

Se x® multiply the number of crimes, to oppress 

•? ^®®vf®°’ 70 U are the most wretched among m^: 

Tou ^etonth T*® “w dangerous throne upon eaith I® I tell 

you tu© truth, because I wish to do you good. 
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Is it not trae that, under the vast canopy of heaven, there is 
nothing more corrupted or more hateful than the court of Rome ? 
She far outstrips the Turks in vice and in corruption. At one time 
the gate of heaven, she has now been turned into the mouth of hell — 
a large mouth which is held open by the anger of God, in so much 
that, beholding so many unhappy beings rushing within its jaws, I 
am constrained to cry aloud like the blasts of the tempest, in order, 
if possible, to save at least a few from the horrors of that awful abyss. 

‘‘ Behold, O Leo, my father, wherefore I have, as it were^ let 
myself loose against this see which causes death. Far from harbour- 
ing an^ntention to rise in anger against your person, I have consi- 
dered myself labouring to procure your salvation, while I valiantly 
attacked this prison, or rather hell, wherein you are now shut up- To 
do all the ill you can to the court of Rome is to perform your duty. 
To cover her with shame is to render honour to Christ. In a word, 
to be a Christian, it is needful not to be a Roman. 

“Nevertheless, seeing that I cannot gain the deliverance of the see 
of Rome, while I oq[ually lose my own trouble and pains, I have sent 
her a letter of divorce. I have bid farewell to Rome by saying. Let 
him that is unjust he unjust still ; let him that is filthy he filthy stilly 
yet more and more^ and I have given myself over to the peaceful 
and solitary study of the Holy Scriptures. But, then, satan has 
opened the eyes, and awakened his servant John Eck, a great enemy 
to Christ, in order that I should he compelled again to enter the lists 
of disputation. He wished to establish, not the pre-eminence of Peter, 
but his own, and for such a purpose to lead conq[uered Luthdr away 
in triumph. It is to him must be attributed all the opprobrium with 
which the see of Rome has been covered.” 

Luther relates his adventures with De Yio, Miltitz, and Eck, and 
then continues thus — 

“ Now theu, I come to you, 0 very holy father, andj prostrate at 
your feet, I pray you to put a bridle, if that be possible, on the tongues 
of the enemies of the peace. But I cannot retract my doctrine. I 
cannot allow that many rules of interpretation should be imposed upon 
the meaning of the Holy Scriptures. The word of God must be left 
free, which is, in fact, the very source out of which all true liberty 
flows.” 

0 Leo, my father, do not listen to these siren flatterers who 
to convince you that you are not a mere man, and that you can ordam 
whatever is pleasing in your sight. You are the servant of servants, 
and 4he place you occupy is the most dangerous and most miserable of 
all situations. Believe not those who exalt you, but those who teach 
you to be humble. I am perhaps too bold in thus giving instructions 
to a majesty so lofty, whose duty it is to afford intelligence to every 
man. But I perceive the perils that encompass you in Rome, anfl 1 
have beheld you tossed here and there, as if riding upon the raging 
billows of an angry sea. Charity impells me, and I must utter 
cry of warning aud of salvation. 

“Not to appear before your Holiness with an empty ha^^l^ay 
you to accept of a little book which has appeared 
tion of your name, and which will suffice to infom up^n^what 
subjects I am willing to devote my atteutio^^if your flatterers will 
giant me leave. It is of little value if loo^^d upon outside, but it is 
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-vvortb much gold when examined by its contents ; because the sum- 
mary of the Christian life is therein anxiously described. I am poor, 
and have nothing else to offer for your acceptance ; besides, have you 
need of any other thing than the gift of spiritual life ? I recommend 
myself to your Holiness, whom may the Lord Jesus eternally keep. 
Amen/' 

The small book of which Luther made a present to the pope was 
his sermon upon TAe Liberty of the Christian, The reformer therein 
demonstrates, without having recourse to polemics, in what manner, 
irrespective of the liberty which faith has bestowed, the Christian can 
submit himself to all outward ordinances, in a spirit of lib^y and 
charity. Two truths serve as the foundation of all the others. “ The 
Christian is free and master of all things; and the Christian is 
servant and submissive in all and to all. He is free and a master 
through faith ; he is submissive and a servant through charity.'" 

He, in the first place, explains the power of faith in rendering the 
Christian free, Faith unites the soul with Christ, as a husband 
With his spouse,” said Luther to the pope. “ All that Christ possesses 
becomes the property of the faithful soul, and all that the soul has 
becomes the property of Christ. Christ is in possession of all true 
wealth and of eternal salvation, these are, therefore, henceforth the 
property of the soul. The soul is possessed of every vice and every 
siti, and these have become henceforth the property of Christ. It is 
in this manner a very happy exchange has begun. Christ, who is God 
and ,• Christ, who has never sinned, and whose holiness is invin- 
cible ; Christ, the All-powerful and Eternal, has appropriated to him- 
self, in virtue of his marriage ring, that is to say, faith, all the sins of 
the faithful soul ; those sins are swallowed up and abolished in him ; 
because no sin can subsist in the presence of his infinite justice. Thus, 
by means of faith, the soul is delivered of every sin and invested with 
rae eternal iustice of her husband, Jesus Christ. 0 happy union ! the 
the noble, the holy husband, Jesus Christ, has taken in marriage 
and despised spouse, has delivered her froAi all 
.AyL hlothed 'her with goods nf the most exq[uisite beauty. . . . 

and priest, ^ares this honour and this glory with every 
The Christian is a king, and, consequently, he possesses 
all things ; he is a priest, and, consequently, he possesses God. And 
it is faith and not works which insure him such high honours. The 
Christian is free from all things, and above all things, faith giving 
him all things richly to enjoy.” 

In the second part of his discourse, Luther presents the oth^ side 
truth. “ Although the Christian has become thus free, lie 
;|^ntarily becomes a servant, so that he may act towards his e- 
acted towards him in Jesus Christ, ,I wish, says 
freely, j^^^ gratuitously, a Father who has thus 

be^ww oh m'e,ap the abundance of his wealth. I wish to become 
a thin^ for ^y neighbour, as Christ has become all things for me." 

i?rom laith, continues Luther, « flows the love of God; and from 
love flow's a life full of liberty, of charity, and of jov. Oh ! how 
.^ble and exalted is the life of a Christian ! But, alas I no.peitpn 
*^J>^ien<5es its joys, and no person preaches its acceptance. By &rth, 

+ elevates his nature towards God ; by loveie d&cends 

toward!^ man, and still he dwells constantly in God. Behold the 
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essence of trae Kbertjj a liberty wbich stii^asses ail liberty^ as 
far as ttie heayens ate raised aboye the earth/’ 

It was a writing of this description Lather despaM^ed along with 
his letter to Leo X, 


CHAPTER VIII. 

♦fbe Bull Itt Gewnany— How Eck ia EecelTed— The Bull at Wittembeifg^Interventlou of Swingle. 

In the meantime, while Luther was, for the last time, addressing 
himself in the manner we have related to the Roman pontiff, the bull 
which was formed to anathematize the reformer had already reached 
the hands of the leaders in the Germanic church, and was even close 
to the gates of Wittemberg. It would appear that no doubts “^^re 
entertained in Rome respecting the success of that measure which had 
just been adopted to repress the Reformation. The pope had coin- 
manded two distinguished functionaries of his court, Carracioli and 
Alexander, to convey this document to the archbishop of Mentz, with 
instructions for him to superintend its execution. But Eck himself 
appeared in Saxony as the herald and executioner of this grand pon- 
tifical work. The doctor of Ingolstadt was more thoroughly 
ed than any other with the force of the blows Luther had inflii^tea ; 
he had witnessed the danger, and had stretched out his hand to pro- 
tect the tottering authority of Rome. He was, as he believed, the 
Atlas destined to carry on his broad shoulders the ancient Roman 
world now ready to fall from its centre. Proud of the success which 
had attended his journey to Rome ; proud of the charge he had re- 
ceived from the sovereign pontiff ^ proud of appearing in Germany 
invested with the new title of pontifical protonotary and nuncio ; 
proud of that bull which he brought with him j and in which was 
fixed the condemnation of his invincible rival, his present mission 
was for Eck a more magnificent triumph than all the victories he had 
gained in Hungary,^ Bavaria, Lombardy, or Saxony, and from which 
he had formerly enjoyed so large a share of glory. But this pride was 
doomed to meet with a speedy fall. The pope, by confiding to Eck the 
publication of this buH, had committed an error which was calculatecL 
to destroy the proper effect. A distinction so illustrious, conferred 
upon a person who did not occupy any elevated ra.nk in the chumi, 
created jealousy in the minds of many susceptible individu^s. 
bishops, accustomed to receive these bulls directly from tlm pwe, 
were offended by seeing this one published in their dioces under The 
authority of this temporary nuncio. The nation, which had taed at 
the pretended conqueror of Leipsic, at the time when he had fled into 
Italy, saw him, with astonishment and anger, return from the larther 
side of the Alps provided with the ensigns of a pontifical nuncio, and 
‘#itli bowers to crush to the earth her own chosen men. Luther 
regarded this judgment brought by the hands of his implacabl e ad^ - 
sary as an act of personal revenge. This condemnation was^^^^R' 
says Pallavicini, like the perfidious dagger of a mortal 
like the lawful axe of a Roman lictor. ^ This strai^e 
in fact, no longer conmdered as a bull issued 
tiS; but merely as the bull of Doctor Eck. fc^ttfemifer-tiie bl^ 

TTOB weakened and blunted b^oTelaud ^/.rteat 

provoked its infliction. The ehatteellcSr ctf tflgolstaat had made great 
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haste to reach the proyinces of Saxony. It was there he had en- 
gaged in the combat, and it was there he desired to enjoy the splen - 
dours of his victory. He succeeded in publicly posting the bull in 
Meissen, Merseburg, and Brandenburg, ab lut the end of Septem- 
ber ; but in the former of these cities it was placarded in a place 
where no one was able to read it, whilst the bishops of 
these three sees were in no hurry to complete its official publi- 
cation. Eck's grand protector, even, the Duke George, forbade 
the council of Leipsic to make this bull public before they had received, 
regular notice from the bishop of Merseburg; and this necessary 
order did not arrive until the following year. “ These difficulHies are 
only made for form's sake," thought Eck at first, for everything else 
bad seemed to smile upon him. Duke George had sent him a golden 
cup and some ducats, Miltitz himself ran to L,eipsic when he received 
information of the arrival of his rival, and invited him to dinner. 
The two legates were thus placed in friendship at table, and Miltitz 
believed that he could not have a better opportunity of sounding the 
temper of Eck than when he had the glass in his hand. When he 
had drank a sufficient quantity, he began,” said the chamberlain of 
the pope, to boast in excellent style ; he made a grand display of 
his bull, and described how he designed to bring to reason this facetious 
Martin.” But very soon the doctor of Ingolstadt perceived that the 
wind was likely to change. A great reversion of opinion had taken 
place in Leipsic during the course of a year. On the day of St Michael 
a number of students posted in ten different places placards in which 
the new nuncio was bravely attacked. Frightened at the appearance 
of these assaults, Eck took refuge in the convent of St Paul, where 
Tezel had formerly sought and received similar shelter, and where he 
refused to see all visitors, and obtained at same time from the rector 
a promise to curb the proceedings of these young adversaries. Still 
the poor Eck gained but little by this cautious conduct. The students 
composed a song of which he was the hero, and sang it through the 
streets so openly, that it reached the ears of Eck' while confined in his 
voluntary prison. Now the courage of the doctor wholly deserted 
him^ and the formidable champion trembled frpm head to foot. Every 
^y he received letters containing various kinds of threats. One hun- 
dred and fifty students arrived from Wittemberg, who spoke in bold 
language concerning the conditjpn of the papal envoy. Now the 
poor apostolic nuncio could no longer remain at rest. “ I do not wish 
that they should kill him,” said Luther ; “ but I desire that his designs 
may fail." Eck quitted his retreat during the night, and, clandes^nely 
leaving Lpipsic, he hid himself in the city of Coburg. Miltitz, who 
tells this story, triumphed more in its occurrence than the reformer. 
This triumph, however, was not of long duration ; for all the projects 
oP conciliation cherished by the chamberlain equally vanished, and he 
niburnfully finished his life. Miltitz, in fact, fell, while in a state of 
intoxication, into the Rhine, at Mentz, and was drowned. 

^ By degrees Eck recovered his former courage. He then paid a 
visit to Erfurt, at which place the theologians of the town had evinced 
more than once their dislike to the opinions of the doctor of WitteM- 
He pxeaded that his bull should be forthwith published in lliat 
|>iit the students seized the copies produced for this purpose, 
tore them to pieces, and threw them into the river, saying, “ Since it 
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is a bull, let him swim/’ “ Now,” said Luther, upon learning this 
event, the paper of the pope is a true bull.” 

Eck did not dare to enter the city of Wittemberg. He ,sent the 
bull to the rector, threatening that if it was not lawfully respected 
there the university should be destroyed. He wrote, at same tim^ 
a letter to Duke John, the brother and co-regent of Frederick, “ ,|>o 
not take in bad part what is done/’ said he ; “ for it is through faitli 
I act, and that costs me much care, much labour, and much money.” 

The bishop of Brandenburg could not, although he had had the 
intention, act in Wittemberg in his quality of ordinary, for the uni- 
versity^was protected by its own privileges. It was proposed that 
Luther and Carlstadt, condemned by the provisions of the bull, should 
take part in the sittings called to deliberate upon its contents. The 
i*ector declared that, not having received 'a letter from the pope along 
with the bull, he would refuse to publish it. This university already 
enjoyed in these countries a higher authority than the sovereign 
pontiff himself. The declaration here referred to thus served as a 
model to the government of the elector. In this manner the spirit 
which was in Luther triumphed over the bull of Rome. 

Whilst this affair was occasioning so much commotion in the pub- 
lic mind in Germany, a solemn voice was heard revibrating through 
the provinces of another country in Europe. A certain person, fore- 
seeing the desperate readings which the bull of the pope was likely 
to work in the church, came forward to announce a serious warning 
and to defend the reformer. This was the same Swiss priest of whom 
we have already spoken, Ulric Zwingle, who, without any friendly 
connexion with Luther, published a work full of wisdom and dig- 
nity, the first of his numerous writings. A fraternal affection seemed 
to draw him into union with the doctor of Wittemberg. “ The 
piety of the pontiff,” said he, requires that he should sacrifice with 
joy whatever he counts most dear to the glory of Christ, his king, and 
to the public peace of the church. Nothing more hurts his dignity 
than a determination to support it alone by means of salaries or fears. 
The writings of Luther have not yet been read, nevertheless he has 
been stigmatized in the face of the people as a heretic, a schismatic, 
and even as Antichrist. No one pays attention to him, no one refutes 
what he says, and when he asks for a discussion, the answer is given 
by condemning him. The bull which has been issued against him 
displeases even those who honour th® grandeur of the pope ; for in this 
document, is everywhere recognised the marks of the powerless hatred 
of soq^e monks, and none of the signs of the mildness of a pontiff, who 
ought to be the vicar of a Saviour full of charity. Every one 
acknowledges that the true doctrine of the gospel of J esus Christ h^ 
greatly degenerated, and that there is need for a clear and public 
restoration of laws and manners. Examine all the men of knowledge 


and virtue, and you shall find that the more sincere they are, the mo^ 
they are attached to evangelical truth, and the less scandalized 
books written by Luther, There is not a person but allows 
books have made them better, even although they have^^^9^H 
sages therein they do not altogether approve. L et.^n^^^^^^^ P7 
doctrine be chosen, and of acknowledged -probity ; 
above all suspicion — the Emperor Charles, 
the King of Hungary, agree to become 
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read the writings of Luther, and let them listen to himself, and let 
whatever they decide upon be properly ratified. Let the teaching 
and the truth of Christ obtain the victory.” 

This proposition, which proceeded from the country of Switzerland, 
was not carried into effect. The great divorce was destined to be 
completed. Christianity was doomed to be rent in pieces, and it was 
even from her very wounds she was appointed to receive the means 
of her recovery. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Luther Meditates befoie God— What Luther thinks of the Bull— A Neutral ramily — Luther upofrthe Bull— 
Agaiust the Bull of Antichrist— Iho Pope Porblds to Believe— Effeots of the Bull— The Funeral Bite of LoU' 
vain. 

In truth, what signified all these resistances of students, of rectors, 
and of priests. If the powerful arm of Charles Y. is united to tho 
strong hand of the pope, shall they not he sufficient to crush under 
foot mes© scholars and learned men ? Shall any one dare to oppose 
the forces of the pontiff of Christendom and the emperor of the west ? 
Then the blow is struck ; Luther is cut off ; and the cause of the 
gospel seems lost. The reformer did not conceal from himself, at 
this solemn moment, the dangers to which he was exposed. He directed 
his thoughts towards heaven, and prepared himself to receive, as fronr 
the very hand of the Lord, the stroke which seemed destined to anni^ 
hilate all his hopes. His soul poured out its meditations at the foot 
of God’s throne. What is now to happen,” said he, I cannot tell, 
and I do not disquiet myself to know, assured that he who sits in the 
heavens has foreseen from all eternity the beginning, the continuation, 
and the end of this affair. Wherever the blow may fall, I am with- 
out fear. The leaf of a tree does not fall without the will of our 
Father ; how much less ourselves ? . . . It is a small thing to 

die for the Word, since that Word which had become flesh for us 
has before died in itself. We shall rise again with it, if we also die 
with it ; and passing through where it has gone before, we shall arrive 
at the place where it has stopped, and shall dwell in its presence 
toaiisghout the endless ages of eternity.” At times, however, Luther 
not restrain his expressions of contempt for the manoeuvres of his 
©nemie®; and thus we recognise anew in him that mixture of the 
sublime and ironical which, constantly characterised the strain of 
thoughts. “ I know no more about Eck,”said he, “ than that he has 
arrived with a long beard, a long bull, and a long purse, .... 
but I care little for his bull.” ^ 

On the 3d of October he received information touching the papal 
letter. “ Behold this Roman bull has at last arrived,” said he ^ I 
d^iae its authority, and regard it as impious and false, and in ©very 
respect worthy of Eck. It is Christ himself who is condemned by 
its provisions. No reasons are given in its contents, and I am thereby 
citedj not to be heard, but in order that I should simply recant. I 
^11 treat it as a lying document, although I believe it authentic. Oh, 
if Charles Y . were a man ! and if for the love of Christ he would 
attack the demons. I rejoice in being called upon to suffer aom^ 
J^'able for the best of all causes. I already feel more freedom in.*my 
1^^ for I know at last that the pope is Antichrist, and that Ms seat 
Satan Mmself." 
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i% wi^ not in Saxony alone ite tbnmder® d Momaexcited lively 
s€a:isations of alarm. The members of a peaceful family' in Swabia, a 
family of neutral interests, saw their tranquillity disturbed in the roost 
sudden manner. Bilibald Pirokheimer of Nuremberg', oim ol ihe 
most distinguished men of his age, had early been bereaved of 
much beloved wife, Crescentia, and had continued in bon<te 
closest aflPection with his two younger sisters, Charitas the abbesi *5# 
St Clair, and Clara, a nun belonging to the same convent, Thesf© 
two pious young women served God in solitude, and divided their 
time in study, the care of the poor, and thoughts of eternity. 
Bilibald, an active legislator, recompensed the fatigues of his public 
dirties by the correspondence he maintained with his amiable sisters. 
These ladies were very learned, and, reading Latin with eaise, th(^' 
prosecuted the study of the fathers ; but no study afforded them 
much pleasure as the study of the Holy Scriptures. They bad never 
been taught by any other master save their brother ; and the letters 
of Charitas are redolent with traits of delicacy and amiability. Filled 
with tender affection for Bilibald, she dreaded the slightest symptoms 
of danger which appeared to approach his person. Pirokheimer, in 
order to strengthen this fearful soul, composed a dialogue b©iw€f« 
Charitas and Veritas, (charity and truth,) wherein Veritas 
to encourage Charitas. Nothing could be more proper than 
method of consoling a tender and distressed heart. 

What then must have been the terrors of Charitas, when the 
reports reached her ears that the name of Bilibald was affixed, nndei* 
the bull of the pope, to the doors of the cathedral, beside the name 
of Luther. Eck, in reality, driven on by blind fury, had associated 
with Luther six of the most distinguished individuals in Germany, 
namely, Carlstadt, Feldkirchen, Egranus, who had very little interest 
in the cause, AdeJman, Pirckheimer, and his friend Spengler, who,' 
on account of the public functions with which he was invested, was 
made particularly sensible of this injury. The agitation manifested 
in the convent of St Clair was very affecting ; for how could the 
shame of Bilibald be supported? Nothing can be more painful 
to the feelings of relations than trials like the present ; and, in fact 
the danger was imminent. In vain the city of Nuremberg, the bishop 
of Bamberg, and even the dukes of Bavaria, made intercessions in 
favour of Spengler and Pirckheimer; these generous men must 
humble themselves before Doctor Eck, who made them perceive Al 
im^Q^BCe of a Homan protonotary, and obliged them to 
letiei to the pope, in which they declared that they did not a^fflbere" #o 
the doctrines of Luther save in as far as they were conformable to the 
Christian faith. At the sametime Adelman, by whom Eck had 
been once defeated, when rising from table, at the conclusion of a 
t^^ission upon the great question which occupied the public mind, 

^ i^^^j^iaoned to appear before the bishop of Augsburg, and to cleanse 
o^ath from all participation in the Lutherian h^^^r . 
Ne^'djHiieibfcv^g'eance and anger have proved for Eck 
of Bilibald and his friends did injury If 
^ for the'charm4^%|^ll|ese eminent men and their 
iwdered the much more 

’ iLutiaer, at pS^et^^ed #o4oTibt tho aHiltepS^f Bull. I 
^toteirstaud,'* said he, in published, »that 
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Eck has brought from Rome a new bull, which so strongly resembles 
himself, that it may properly be called Doctor Eck^ so completely is 
it filled with falsehoods and error. He makes it be believed that this 
is the work of the pope, whilst it is no more than a production of 
lies." After having explained the grounds of his doubts, Luther 
finishes by saying — “ I would wish to see, with my own eyes, the 
lead, the seal, the strings, the conditions, and the signature of the bull, 
all, in one word, or not to estimate by one hair s weight all these 
scoldings." 

But no one entertained a doubt, not even Luther, that the bull 
proceeded from the pope. And Germany remained in eager i^xpect- 
ation as to the determinations of the reformer. Shall he remain firm ? 
was the constant question ; while the attention of every one Avas 
turned towards Wittemberg. Luther did not keep his contemporaries 
a long time in suspense. He replied with a terrible discharge, by 
publishing, on the 4jth of November 1520, his work “ Against the Bull 
of Antichrist^ 

“ How many errors, how many frauds," said he, have been slid in 
among the people under the mantle of the church and the pretended 
infallibility of the pope ! How many souls have thus been lost, how 
much blood shed, how many murders committed, and how many 
kingdoms ruined ? , . . 

I can easily distinguish," said he, further on, in irony, ‘‘ between 
art and malice, and I have very little consideration for malice that 
exhibits no art. To burn some books is a matter of such easy accom- 
plishment, that children themselves can perform this deed : with how 
much stronger reason the holy father and his doctors ? It would be- 
come them, however, to shew more talent than is requisite to put so 
many books on the fire. . , . Besides, let them destroy my works, 
I desire nothing better; for I have only wished to conduct eager 
souls to the Bible, and afterwards that they should leave my writings 
alone. Great God ! if we possess a knowledge of the Scriptures, what 
need is there of my writings \ . . . I am at liberty through the 

grace of God, and bulls neither afford me consolation nor cause me 
marm.. My strength and my consolation are placed where neither 
Blfn nor devils know how to approach them." 

The tenth proposition composed by Luther, and condemned by the 
pope, was conceived in the following terms : — “ The sins are not par- 
doned to any man, at least if he ’does not believe that they are par- 
doned, when the priest absolves him." The pope, in condemning this 
proposition, denies that faith is necessary in the sacrament, “ They 
pretend," cried Luther, “ that we need not believe that our sins are 
forgiven us when we are absolved by the priest. And what, then, 

' cpight we to do ? . . . Hear now, O Christians ! the news sent 

fr<m Rome. Condemnation is pronounced against that article of faith 
which we profess by saying, ‘ I believe in the Holy Ghost, the Chris- 
tian church, and the remission of sins.’ If I knew that the pope had 
really given at Rome this bull, (and it is not doubted,) and that it had 
not been invented by Eck, the arch-liar, I would declare to all Chris- 
tians that they should regard the pope as the real Antichrist spoken 
of in the Scriptures ; and if he does not desire to cease from publicly 
proscribing the faith of the church, then , • . let the temporal 

sword resist him rather than the Tqrk ! , . . Because the Turk 
allows vou to believe, but the pope forbids you.” 
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At the moment when Luther was speaking with so muck energy 
the dangers of his situation increased. The design of his enemies 
was to drive him away from Wittemberg. If Luther and Wittemberg 
were separated, Luther and Wittemberg were sure to be lost. One 
single blow would thus rid Eome alike of the heretical doctor and of 
the heretical university. The Duke George, the bishop of Mersburg, 
and the theologians of Leipsic, secretly endeavoured to accomplish this 
wily scheme. Luther said, on hearing of their plans, I leave this 
matter in the hands of God.*' Their intrigues, however, were not 
without effect ; for Adrien, the professor of Hebrew at Wittemberg, 
turned suddenly against the views of the doctor. There was a strong 
necessity for being firm in the faith in order to sustain the blow 
infiicted by the bull of Eome. There are characters to be found who 
proceed along with the truth until they reach a certain point, and^of 
this description was Adrien. Alarmed at the sentence of condemna- 
tion, he quitted Wittemberg for the purpose of hastening to Leipsic, 
there to secure the friendship of Doctor Eck. 

The bull, however, began to be productive of consequences. The word 
of the pontiff of Christendom was not sent forth in vain. For a long time 
fire and sword had been made instrumental in commanding obedience 
thereto. The funeral piles had been raised at the calling of this voice. 
Everything prognosticated that a terrible catastrophe was about to put 
an end to the audacious revolt commenced by the Augustine monk. In 
October 1520, the books of Luther were carried off at Ingolstadt, fromall 
the booksellers shops, and put under the keeping of a public seal. The 
archbishop- elector of Mentz, with all his moderation, felt constrained 
to banish from his court Ulric of Hutten, and to cast his printer into 
prison. The nuncios of the pope had beset the young emperor. And 
Charles declared that he would protect the cause of the ancient religion, 
whilst in several of his hereditary possessions were seen to appear 
divers scaffoldings whereon the writings of heretics were destined to 
be burned to ashes. Many princes of the church, and some counsel- 
lors, lent their assistance to these instances of auto-da-fe. Aleander 
was wholly overcome with such tokens of success. The pope," said 
he, as well as Prierioj “ has the power to dethrone kings. He may, 
if he pleases, say to the emperor, you are no more than a tanner. 
And he shall very easily bring to reason one or two miserable 
scholars, while we shall act without ceremony even with this Duke 
Frederick himself.’* To listen t5 the proud nuncio, one might- ha^sfe 
said that the pile which consumed at Mentz the books of Lut^isy 

commencement of the end." These fiames, it was a^ei^^^at 
Eome, would everywhere create alarm. It was, no doubt, so in the 
case of many superstitious and timid spirits ; but even in the heredi- 
tary states belonging to Charles, “the only states in which it was dared 
to execute the provisions of the bull, the people, and sometimes the 
gajeat, often saluted these pontifical demonstrations with shouts ci£ 
laughter or bursts of indignation, “Luther," said the doctors^iof 
Louvain, in waiting upon Marguerite, the governess of the 
lands, “^‘Luther has overturned the Christian faith." is he, 

this Luther ?" asked the princess. “ An ignorant monk." ^^Ah, very 
well," replied she, “you who are learned, and so strong in numbers, 
must write against him. The world will much rather believe the 
testimony of learned men than that of a single man devoid of kuow- 

25 
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ledge.” The doctors of Louvaiu preferred an easier method of 
resistance. They caused a vast funeral pile to be raised at their 
expense. A great crowd was gathered round the place of execution, 
among whom, were discovered a number of students and citizens, push- 
ing forward in haste with a load of large volumes under their arms, 
which they quickly threw into the flames. Their zeal was gratifying 
to the monks and the doctors ; but the trick was at an after date 
found out. These large books consisted of the Sermones Discipuli^ 
Tartaret, and other scholastic and Papist works, which had been 
thrown into the fire as representatives of the books of Luther. 

The Count of Nassau, the viceroy of Holland, said to the Domini- 
cans who solicited permission to burn the works of the doctor — “ Go 
and preach the gospel in as pure a manner as Luther, and you shall 
have no complaints to make of any one." When mention was made 
of the reformer at a feast whereat were present the principal princes 
of the empire, the Lord of Ravenstein said aloud — “ In the space of 
four centuries, a single Christian man has dared to lift up his head, 
and the Pope wishes to put him to death." 

Luther, enjoying the conviction of the power of his cause, remained 
tranquil in the midst of the tumults raised on account of this Roman 
bull. ‘‘ Had you not pressed me so keenly," said he to Spalatin, ‘‘ I 
would have remained silent, well knowing that it is by the counsel 
and the power of God this work must be accomplished." It is the- 
timid who is anxious to speak, while the bold man preferred to remain^ 
in silence. It is only Luther who discerned a power which escaped 
the notice of his friend. Be of good hope," continued the reformer. 

It is Christ who has begun these things, and it is he who shall ac- 
complish their purpose, whether it may be that I am either put to 
flight or put to death, Jesus Christ is here present, and he that is in 
us is more powerful than he that is in the world." 


CHAPTER X. 

Declare Step of tlie nefornier— Appeal of Luther to a TJnlvereal Councft— Stmergle hand to hand— The Bull Burned 
by Luther— Signiftcation qf this bold Act— Luther in tne Academy— Lather against the Pope— New Work of 
.iCelanctbon— How Luther Encourages his Friend— Progress of the Struggle— Opinion of Melancthon upon the 
" Spnaidr— Writing of Lather upon the Bible— Doctrine of Grace— Betraction of father. 

But duty compelled the reformer to speak, in order that the truth 
might he made manifest to the world. Rome had struck the blow, 
and he must let it he known how life hears the infliction of that blow. 
The pope had outlawed him in the sight of the church, and he will 
outlaw him himself in the sight of Christendom. The word of ^the 
pontiff had until this hour remained all-powerful ; he will place word 
to word in competition, and the world shall be left to judge which 
word contains the greater power. I wish," said he, “ to put my 
conscience at rest, by disclosing to men the dangers to which they are 
exposed and, at the same time, he made preparations for renewing 
his appeal to a universal council. An appeal from the pope to a 
council was a crime. It was, therefore, by tbe commission of a new 
crime against the pontifical power Luther sought to justify those he 
had before perpetrated; : 

■* 'On the 17th of November, a notary, in company with five wifc 
among whom was Cruciger, met together at ten o’clock: in the 
within one of the halls belonging to the convent of the 
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Augustines, where .the doctor continued his abode. At this place, the 
public officer, Sarctor of Eisleben, placing himself in readiness to 
prepEire the minute of his protestation, the reformer said, in presence 
of these witnesses, and in a solemn tone — 

“ Seeing that a general council of the Christian church is above 
the pope, especially in what regards the faith ; 

“ Seeing that the power of the pope is not above but beneath the 
Scriptures, and that he has not the right to swallow up the sheep of 
Christ, or to throw them into the jaws of the wolf ; I myself, Martin 
Luther, an Augustine, and doctor of the Ploly Scriptures atlVittem- 
berg, jpake hereby an appeal, by this writing, for myself, and for all 
those who are or who shall be of my opinion, from the very holy pope 
Leo to a future universal and Christian council. 

“ I hereby appeal from the said pope Leo, firstly, as from a judga 
iniquitous, rash, and tyrannical, who condemns me without a hearing, 
and without explaining the motives ; secondly, as from an heretic and 
wandering apostate, hardened and condemned by the Holy Scriptures, 
who ordains that I must deny that Christian faith is necessary in the 
use of the sacraments ; thirdly, as from an enemy, from an antichrist, 
from an adversary, and from a tyrant against the Holy Scriptures, 
who dares to oppose his own words in opposition to all the words of 
God ; fourthly, as from a contemner, a calumniator, and a blasphemer 
of the holy Christian church, and of a free council, who pretends that 
a council is nothing in itself. 

“ It is for these reasons I very humbly supplicate the most serene, 
very illustrious, excellent, generous, noble, strong, wise, and prudent 
lords, Charles, Roman emperor, the electors, princes, counts, barons, 
knights, gentlemen, counsellors, cities and communities throughout 
the whole nation of Germany, to adhere to my protestation, and to 
resist with me the antichristian conduct of the pope, and for the 
maintenance of the free councils of Christendom ; and Christ our Lord 
will richly recompense them through his eternal grace. But should 
there be any who despise my prayer, and who continue obedient to 
the pope, to that impious man, rather than to God, I repel by this 
present the responsibility, having faithfully warned their consciences, 
and I abandon them to the supreme judgment of God, as well as the 
pope and all his adherents.” 

Such was the act of divorce executed by Luther : it was in this 
manner he replied to the bull of the^pontiflT, There is a grand earnest-r 
ness in this declaration. The accusations which he brings 
th^e pope are of mighty gravity, and it is not in a lig^t 
the^are preferred. This protestation was spread abroad through- 
out all Germany, and sent to the greater number of the courts in 
Christendom. 

Luther had nevertheless a more hardy act still in reserve, although 
the one now reported appeared the highest pitch to which audacity 
could reach. He did not wish to remain at all in arrears to 
The monk of Wittemberg is resolved to do whatever the sovi||||^^ 
pontiff dares to exhibit in example. He pronounces sayiu|f 
saying, and he erects funeral pile in opposition to funeral^ pUe. The 
son of the Medicis and the son of the miner of Mansfeld have^^^ 
entered into the lists ; and, in this encounter hand to hand, which ter- 
rifies the world, the one does net inflict a blow which the other ia no*^ 
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ready to retarn. On the 10th of December, there was seen a placard 
^Ixed to the walls of the university at Wittemberg. It called upon 
the professors and the students to meet together at nine o’clock in the 
morning at the eastern gate, close to the holy cross. A vast number 
of teachers and pupils were thus collected, and Luther, marching at 
their head, conducted the assembly to the appointed spot. How 
many funeral piles had Rome lighted up in the course of many cen- 
turies. Luther wished to improve upon this grand Roman principle. 
It is only some old papers he is anxious to get rid of ; and fire, thought 
he, is well adapted for this purpose. A scaffold was prepared, and 
one of the oldest masters of arts kindled the burning. At the iftoment 
when the flames were seen to burst forth, the formidable Augustine, 
clothed in his monk’s habit, appeared on his approach towards the 
blazing pile, carrying in his arms the canon law, the decretal, the 
Clementines, the Extravagances of the popes, some writings com- 
posed by Eck and Emser, and the hull of the pope. The decretals 
having been first consumed, Luther held aloft the bull, and said, 

Since thou hast vexed the saints of the Lord, may the eternal fire 
vex and consume thee,” and he threw the document into tbe fire. 
Never was war before declared with greater energy and resolution. 
Afterwards Luther returned with solemn step into the streets of 
the city, and the crowd of doctors, professors, and students, cheer- 
aloud their approval of this deed, followed their leader in his 
entrance into Wittemberg, The decretals,” said Luther, “resem- 
ble a body whose head is sweet like a maiden’s, whose limbs are full 
of violence like a lion, and whose tail is full of cunning like a serpent. 
In all the laws of the popes, there is not one word which teaches us 
who Jesus Christ is.” “ My enemies,” said he again, “have tried, 
in burning my books, to destroy the truth in the minds of the 
common people, to the loss of souls, and it is for this reason I 
have consumed their books in my turn. A serious struggle is about 
to he opened. Until now I have only played with the pope. I have 
commenced this work in the name of God, and it shall be finished 
without me, and by means of his power. If they dare to burn my 
books, wherein there is found more of the gospel, to speak without 
boasting, than in all the books of the pope, I am justified from 
stronger reasons to burn their works, wherein there is nothin^ ffood 
to be found.” * 

If Luther had in this manner cSmmenced the Reformation, such a 
hardy step might, without doubt, have been followed by mournful 
consequences. Fanaticism might have been urged to throw the cljurch 
into a state of disorder and violence. Rut it was by explaining with 
gravity the lessons of the Scriptures that the reformer composed the 
^|0?elude to his work. The foundations were thus laid with wisdom ; 
and now, a heavy blow, like the one we have just been considering, 
<^uld be inflicted not only without inconvenience, but even with the 
likelihood of accelerating the moment when Christianity was ordained 
to behold her chains fall in pieces to the ground. 

^ Luther had now declared most solemnly that he had separated 
himself from the pope and from his church. After the despatch of te 
^^er to Leo X., this step may have appeared necessary in his si^t. 
^ ■fij^^epted the excommunication which Rome had pronounced. 
And he had announced to the Christian world that henceforth war 
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unto death was waged between himself and the pope. He had 
burned his ships on the banks of the river, audit was incumbent upon 
nim now to march boldly forward to the combat. ^ 

Luther was once more within the walls of Wittemberg; and on 
the lollowing day the academic hall was more numerously filled than 
usual. The minds of the people had been excited, so that there was 
in this assembly an appearance of great solemnity, enhanced by an 
expectation that the doctor would be prepared to enter into some 
details of his future inewa. He was then engaged in expounding the 
Psalms— a task which he had entered upon in the month of March of 
the preceding year. Then, having finished his explanation, he made 
a pause for a few moments, and said at last, with graphic emphasis. 

Keep yourselves on your guard against the laws and statutes of the 
decretals, but that is only the game^ of a 
child. The time is come, and more than come, when the pope should 
be burned ; tba,t is to say,” he immediately explained, “ tlie bench 
ot Rome, with all its doctrines and abominations.” Then, in a graver 
accent, he added, ‘ If you do not fight with all your heart against the 
impious government of the pope," said he, “you cannot be saved. 
Whoever remains satisfied in the religion and worship of Popery, 

. shall be eternally lost in the life that is to come." 

“ If we determine to reject that worship," added he, “we must lav 
our account to run every kind of danger, and even to lose our lives. 
But It IS much better to expose ourselves to such perils in this world 
than to be silent. As long as I live I will denounce to my brethren 
the plague and the pest of Babylon, for fear that many, who are of our 

he¥'' the depths of 

The eflfect vrhich was produced by this discourse, can scarcely be 
imagined, but its energy is well calculated to astonish us. “ Not one 
of US, says the candid student who has preserved for us an account 
ot the circumstpce, “ at least unless it were some stupid fellow with- 
out understanding (as all the Papists ai-e, says he in a parenthesis,) 
not one of us doubted but that the pure truth was expressed in these 

• 1- . ®J^‘l®“i J® tJ^at Doctor Luther is an angel 

of the living God, called to feed by the word of God the sheep of 
Christ, so long left to wander astray.*' 

This speech, and the very act which crowned it, formed an impor- 
tarit epoch in the history of the Reformation. The dispute at Lewdo 
had been the means of inwardly separating Luther from lhe.#«i 
Bu^ the moment when he burned the bull was that wherein,ie/de- 
olared, in the most express manner, his entire separation from the 
bishop of Rome and from his church, and his attachment to the uni- 
versal church, such as had been founded by the apostles of Jesus 
ligkted at the side of the oriental gate a flame which has 
lasted tor three hundred years. 

crowns; behold the reasou,-^ 

tms the nrst is against God, for he condemns religion — the sec^^^S ^ 
against the emperor, for he condemns the secular power — 
third IS against society, for he condemns marriage;^ Whdn he was 
reproached with exhibiting too much violence in his opposition to 
Popery , ^ Ah . replied he, “ I wish I were able to dtter against her 
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nothing but peals of thunder, and that every one of my words were 
in reality thunder-bolts/' 

This firmness communicated its spirit to the friends and compatriots 
of Luther. A whole nation was found to rally around his cause. 
The university of Wittemherg more especially attached herself in 
stronger bonds of friendship with this hero to whom she owed her 
own importance and glory, Carlstadt now raised his voice against 
the “ furious lion of Florence/" who had torn in pieces all laws, alike 
human and Divine, and had trodden under foot every principle of 
eternal truth. Melancthon likewise addressed, about this time, to the 
states of the empire, a work in which are displayed the elegai^je and 
wisdom always recognised in the writings of that amiable man. He 
replied to a book attributed to the pen of Emser, but which was pub- 
lished under the name of a Roman theologian, called Rhadinus. Luther 
himself was never known to speak with more energy ; and still there 
is a grace in the words of Melancthon which causes them to penetrate 
within the cores of the heart. 

having shewn, by passages from the Scriptures, that the pope 
is not superior to the other bishops — “ What is there to prevent the 
states of the empire,” says he, from taking away from the pope the 
rights which we have bestowed on him ? It is of little consequence 
to Luther that our riches, that is to say, the treasures of Europe, 
Aould be sent to Rome. But the thing which causes his grief, and 
ours too, is that the laws of the pontiff and the reign of the pope, not 
only put in danger the souls of men, but ensure their total destruction. 
Every one can judge for himself whether or not it is convenient for 
him to give away his money in order to support the expenses of 
Roman luxury ; but to judge correctly concerning the things of 
religion, is not within the powers of the vulgar. It is, therefore, in 
this respect Luther implores the assistance of your faith, and that all 
pious men implore it along with him, some with ardent voices, and 
othem with the solicitude of their sighs and their groans. Remember 
that you ^are Christians, the princes of Christian people, and snatch 
the sad fragments of Christianity away from the tyrannic rule of Anti- 
christ. They deceive you who declare that you have no authority 
against the priests. That same spirit which animated Jehu against 
the priests of Baal urges you, by this ancient example, to abolish the 
Roman superstition, much more horrible than the idolatry of Baal.** 
In this manner the mild Melancthcfti found himself compelled to speak 
to the princes of Germany. 

What exclamations of alarm were heard, however, to proceed from 
the mouths of some of the friends of the Reformation. Many tmiid 
minds, inclined, towards an extremely punctilious conduct, and 
St^upitz in particular, gave vent to their feelings in agonizing strains. 

All this business has, up to the present hour, only been a game,*’ 
friend ; “ you have yourself acknowledged that, if 
God did not accomplish these things, it was impossible they ever could 
be fully executed. The tumult becomes more and. more tumultuous, 
and I do not think it can be appeased, if it is not by the coming of the 
manner Luther took to encourage his friends 
the minds of the fearful. In the course of three centuries this 
wteuM has not been appeased. 

Popery, continued he, “ is no longer now what it was yesterday, 
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and in the time before yesterday. Let it excommunicate and burn 
my works ! . . , Let it kill me ! . . .It shall not be able to 

stop the course of coming events. What a prodigious matter is at the 
gate. I have burned the bull, while at the moment I trembled at the 
thoughts of the deed, but now I experience in the recollection of it 
more joy than I have ever felt in the completion of any other act of 
my life.” 

An involuntary pause was, as it were, come to, and a delight was 
felt in reading within the great soul of Luther the events of future 
discovery. 0 my father 1” said he to Staupitz, in conclusion, pray 
for success to the word of God and for me. I am carried away by 
these billows, and, as it were, whirled about by their commotions.” 

So it was the combat was declared on every side. The combatants 
Lad thrown away the scabbard of their swords. The word of God 
Lad resumed its rights, and deposed him who had assumed the place 
of God himself. The whole constitution of society was shaken. In 
every age there have not been wanting selfish men who would will- 
ingly allow human society to sleep on in error and corruption ; but 
wise men, even when timid, are of a different opinion. “We are 
well aware,” said the mild and moderate Melancthon, “ that men of 
rank and legislators have a horror for all attempts at innovation ; and 
it must be confessed that, in this sad confusion, which is called hitman 
life, the opposite views, and even those which proceed from the most 
just causes, are always tflaged with some evil. Nevertheless it is 
necessary that the word and the commandment of God should be pre- 
ferred in the church before everything that is merely human. God 
threatens with eternal vengeance those who strive to annihilate the 
truth. This is the reason why it was a duty for Luther, a Christian 
duty, and from which he could not escape, especially since he was a 
doctor in the church of God, to reprimand the pernicious error which 
disorderly men had spread abroad with inconceivable effrontery. If 
discord creates many evils, as, to my great grief, I see it does,” conti- 
nues the prudent Philip, “ this must be attributed to those persons 
who at the commencement have distributed error, and to those who, 
full of a diabolical hatred, seek at present to maintain falsehoods.” 

But all people did not think in this manner. Luther was, in fact, 
overwhelmed with reproaches ; the storm gathered thick around him 
from every quarter. He is quite alone in his opinions, said some ; he 
teaches new doctrines, said others 

“ Who knows,” replied Lutber, in the spirit of the vocation 
Lad been addressed to him from on high, “ who knows thaft 
nof God who has chosen and called me, and whether they ougjbf" hot 
to fear, in despising me, that they may be despising God ? . . . . 

Moses was alone at the departure out of Egypt ; Elias was alone in 
the times of King Ahab ; Isaiah was alone at Jerusalem ; Ezekiel 
was alone at Babylon. 

“ God has never chosen for a prophet either the sovereign sa|^ ’ 
ficator, or any other great personage ; but usually he has choseii^^^* 
and despised persons, and one time a shepherd, Amos. In 
the saints have been obliged to reprove the great, and km^ls;%nnce^ 
priests, and scholars, at the risk of their lives. , . V ' r . ' More- 
over, under the New Testament dispensation, has not the same 
thing occurred ? Ambrose was alone in his time ; after him Jerome 
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■was alone ; and, at a later period still, Augustine was alone. . . , 

I do not pretend that I am a prophet ; but I say that they ought to 
fear, precisely because that I am alone, and that they are many. 
This I am sure of— the word of God is on my side, and it is not on 
theirs. 

It is also said,’* continues Luther, that I intrude upon the view 
with new doctrines, and that it is impossible to believe all the other 
teachers have been so long lost in error. 

‘‘ No, I do not preach many new things. But I say that all the 
Christian doctrines have disappeared in the houses of those very men 
whose duty it was to have preserved them, namely, the learne^ men 
and bishops. I do not doubt, however, that the truth has mearwhile 
dwelt in certain hearts, were it only to be found in the bosom of 
infants still nursed in a cradle. Some poor peasants and mere chil- 
dren are, at this moment, more conversant with the truth as it is in 
Jesus Christ than the pope, bishops, and doctors. , . . 

“ I am accused of rejecting the holy teachers of the church. I do 
not reject them ; but, seeing that all these teachers endeavour to 
prove their writings by the Holy Scriptures, it is needful for them to 
be more positive and distinct than they really are. Who would 
think of proving an obscure discourse by reference to a discourse yet 
more obscure than itself? In this manner necessity compels us to 
recur to the Bible, as all those teachers afl5,rm they do, and to seek 
there for the truth of their writings ; for the Bible alone is lord and 
master. 

“ But, it is said, many powerful men pursue this master. And is 
it not clear, according to the words of the Scriptures, that the perse- 
cutors are generally in the wrong and the persecuted in the right, 
that the larger number has always been found on the side of lies, 
and the smaller on the side of the trutli ? The truth in all ages has 
occasioned troubles.” 

Luther next takes a view of the propositions condemned in the bull 
as heretical, and demonstrates the truth of their assertions, by many 
proofs drawn from the Holy Scriptures. With how much force does 
he, in particular, describe the doctrine of grace. 

What, said he, “ shall nature be able, beforofand without grace, 
to hate sin, to avoid it and to be sorry for it, whilst that, oven when 
grace has entered the heart, the same nature still loves sin, seeks 
after it, desires it, and never ce^es to fight against and to be 
indignant with grace ? It is for this that all saints groan continu- 
^ V ■ ' ■ ‘ It is as if one should say that a large tree which I 
was unable to bend with all my force applied to it, would bend^f 
itself the moment I left it alone, or that a torrent which the dykes 
and walls were unable to resist, would at once stop in its course, 
when left without impediment. . . No, it is not by considering 

sin and its consequences we can arrive at a state of repentance, but 
by contemplating Jesus Christ, with alibis sufferings and immense 
chanty. It is necessary that a knowledge of sin should accrue from 
repentance, and not repentance from a knowledge of sin. This know- 
ledge IS the fruit; repentance is the tree. In our view, the fruits 
pow upon the tree ; but it appears that in the states of St Peter tbe^i* 
trees grow upon the fruits.” 

The brave doctor, although he protests, nevertheless retracts some- 
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particular ones of his propositions. But astonishment will cease 
when the manner is known in which he made this retraction. After 
having quoted the four propositions upon indulgences condemned by 
the bull, he simply adds — 

“ To the honour- of the holy and wise bull, I retract all that I have 
ever taught respecting indulgences. If it is justly that they have 
burned my books, this has certainly happened because I have granted 
certain things to the pope in the doctrine of indulgences ; it is for this 
reason I condemn them myself to the fire.” 

He retracts also with regard to John Huss: — "‘I declare now, not 
that some^ but that all^ the articles supported by John Huss are com- 
pl^tely tlhristian. The pope, in condemning Huss, has condemned 
the gospel. I have done five times more than him, and yet I strongly 
fear that I have not done enough. Huss merely said that a wicked 
pope was not a member of Christendom ; but, for me, if even at this 
day St Peter sat on the bench at Rome, I would deny that he was* 
pope by the institution of God.” 


CHAPTER XI. 

Coronation of Oharhs V.-The Nuneio Aleander— Are the Doolis of Luther Burned ?— Aleander and the Emperor 
“The Nunoios and the Elector— The Son of Duke John speaks for Luther— Calm of Luther— The Elector Protect^ 
Luther- Reply of the Kuncios— Erasmus at Cologne— Brasmus in the House of the Elector— Declaration of Eras* 
mus— Gouneels of Erasmus— System of Charles V 

The powerful words of the reformer penetrated into the minds of 
most men, and served to hasten their emancipation. The spark 
which was struck from each of these words succeeded in communi- 
cating fire to the main body of the nation. But a great question had 
still to be solved. Shall the prince in the state in which Luther re- 
sided favour the execution of the bull, or shall he oppose its enact- 
ment? The answer appeared doubtful. The elector was at thia- 
moment, along with all the other princes of the empire, on a visit to * 
Aix-la-Chapelle. It was in this place the crown of Charlemagne was 
put upon the head of the youngest but the most powerful monarch in 
Christendom. In the accomplishment of this ceremony an unheard-of 
pomp and magnificence were displayed ; and, immediately after its 
conclusion, Charles Y,, Fredericls, the princes, ministers, and ambas- 
sadors, proceeded to the city of Cologne. Aix-la-Chapelle, where tho 
plague was prevalent, seemed fco have poured the whole of its inha- 
bitants into the ancient town we^have named on the banks of the 
Rhine. 

the crowd of strangers who thronged Cologne, were 
the t^-o nuncios of the pope, Carracioli and Jerome Aleander. . Carm- 
cioli, who had before filled a similar efiice in the reign of Maximilian, 
was intrusted with the duty of wishing the new emperor joy, and at 
same time with the negotiation of certain political affairs. But Rome 
had become convinced that, in order to complete the extinction of the 
reform, it would be necessary to send into Germany a nuncio specially 
intrusted with the management of that concern, and of a charaoteto^, 
an address, and an activity, fitted to execute her designs. AleawS" 
was made choice of for the purpose in view. This distingiiisked f^er- 
son, who was afterwards decorated with the purple of the cardinals, 
was, as it would appear, the issue of a family which could boast of an 
origin sufficiently ancient, and not the son of .Jewish parents, as has- 
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been recorded bj some. The guilty Borgia had called him to Rome 
to act as secretary to his son — ^to that Caesar before whose murderous 
sword the whole of Rome was made to tremble. 

“ Like master, like man,” said an historian, who in these words 
compared Aleander to Axoxander VI. But this judgment appears 
to us unjustly severe. After the death of Borgia, Aleander • applied 
himself with fresh ardour to the business of study. His knowledge in 
Oreek, in Hebrew, in Chaldee, and in Arabian, had gained for him 
the reputation of being the most learned man of his age. He under- 
took with all his soul whatever employment he assumed, and the zeal 
with which he studied these different languages was in no manner 
slackened when afterwards engaged in the active persecutioif of the 
Reformation. Leo X. attached him to his service, and Protestant 
historians speak of his Epicurean manner, while Roman writers laud 
the honesty of his life. It would appear that he delighted in luxury, 
in theatres, and amusements. “ Aleander lived at Venice in a style 
-of low Epicurean and of high dignity,” said his ancient friend Erasmus. 
It is granted by all that he was vehement in his temper, prompt in 
Ms actions, full of ardour, indefatigable, imperious, and devoted to the 
person of the pope. Eck may be considered the fierce and intrepid 
ohampion of the schools ; Aleander the superb embassador of the 
proud court of the pontiffs. He appeared formed for the duties of a 
nuncio. 

Rome had taken every measure to secure the destruction of the 
monk of Wittemberg. The duty of assisting at the coronation of the 
omperor, as representative of the pope, composed only, in the case of 
Aleander, a secondary mission, calculated to facilitate the execution 
of his more immediate task by the consideration thus procured for his 
person. But he was most particularly charged with the case of per- 
suading Charles to crush the budding Reformation. “ The pope,” 
said the nuncio to the emperor, in transmitting a copy of the bull, 

the pope, who has succeeded in his attempts with so many and such 
great princes, shall be thoroughly able to bring under submission three 
grammarians." He meant to refer to Luther, Melancthon, and Eras- 
mus. Erasmus was present at this audience. 

As soon as they had arrived at Cologne, Aleander exerted all his 
zeal, in company with Carracioli, to instigate the burning in every part 
of the empire, but, more especially, under the view of the German 
princes then assembled in Cologne, of Luther s heretical writings. 
Charles V. had already consented l;o these proposals, as regarded the 
provinces of his own hereditary states. The agitation of the public mind 
was, however, exceedingly great. It was said to the minister of 
Charles and to the nuncios, “that these measures, far from curing the 
plague, would only tend to its increase. Do you believe that the doc- 
tnnes of Luther are simply contained in the books yon propose to 
throw into the fire ? They are written where it is impossible for you 
to reach them, in the heart of the nation. ... If you are willing to 
employ force, it must be that of innumerable swords, drawn to cut the 
throats of an immense mnltitude of people. Some pieces of wood, 
gathered together to consume a quantity of written paper, shall accom- 
^ish no end, and such description of weapons is neither in unison with 
» .dignity of the emperor nor of the pope.” The nuncios supported 
of funeral piles. “ These flames,” said he, “ compose a sen-^ 
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tence of condemnation, written in gigantic cliaracters, and which are 
understood equally by those who are near and at a distance, by the 
learned as well as by the ignorant, and even by those who are unable 
to read.” 

But, in reality, it was not merely papers and books which were suf- 
ficient to satisfy the rapacity of the nuncio, his prize was contained in 
the body of Luther himself. “ These flames,” he adroitly added, 
“ shall not suffice to purify the infected air of Germany. “ If they 
serve to frighten the simple, they do not correct the wicked. We 
must have an edict from the emperor touching the head of Luther.” 

Al^ander, however, did not find the emperor so complacent 
when he tried to treat with him concerning the person of Luther, as 
when the question merely regarded the existence of some books. 

Scarcely seated on my throne,” said the emperor to Aleander, 
I cannot, without the advice of my counsellors and the consent of 
the princes, inflict such a blow upon an immense faction, surrounded 
by many powerful defenders. Let us first know the opinion upon 
this affair of our father the elector of Saxony ; we shall after that 
see what reply we must give to the pope.” It was, thereforej with 
reference to the elector the nuncios were destined to try the effects 
of the cunning and power of their eloquence. 

On the first Sunday of November, Frederick, having gone toattehd 
mass in the convent of the Franciscans, Carracioli and Aleander 
requested the favour of an audience. The prince received the nuncios 
in the presence of the bishop of Trent and a number of his counsellors. 
Carracioli, in the first place, presented the elector with a copy of the 
brief issued by the pope. More mild than Aleander, this nuncio 
thought it his duty to strive to gain the prince by a flattering address, 
and began to heap praises alike upon himself and his ancestors. “ It 
is in you,” said he, that hopes are placed for the salvation of the 
Boman church and empire.” 

But the headstrong Aleander, wishing to come at once to the real 
matter of business, came briskly forward and interrupted his col- 
league, who modestly left off speaking. ‘‘ It is to myself,” said 
Aleander, “ and to Eck, that the affair of Martin Luther has been 
intrusted. Do you hot see the imminent danger into which that man 
has plunged the Christian republic. If haste be not made to ensure 
a remedy, the empire shall be undone. Wherefore have the Greeks 
been undone but by their abandonment of the pope ? It is impQg|iJ© 
tq wmtinue in opinion with Luther without separating your^ ^^to 
^ej^Cbrist. I have to request two things in the nam% of 
ness : the first is, that you cause the writings of Luther to be hhthed ; 
and the second, that you condemn him to the punishment he has 
deserved, or at the very least, that you order him to be delivered over 
a prisoner to the pope. The emperor and all the princes of the empire 
have declared themselves willing to accede to our demands; you 
alone have still delayed your assent.” ... 

Frederick replied, by proxy of the bishop of Trent — “ This 
is too serious to be decided at this very moment. We will hS^^fer 
advise you of our resolution, on the subject ” 

The position in which Frederick found himself placed 'was indeed 
a delicate one. Which party shall he join with ? On one side are 
ranged the emperor, the princes of the empire, and the great pontiff 
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of diristondom, from whose authority the elector had not yet thought 
of withdrawing himself ; and on the other side is seen a monk> a 
weak monk ; for it was simply his person alone that had been 
demanded. The reign of Charles had just been commenced. Shall 
it be this Frederick, the eldest and the wisest of all the princes in 
Germany, who shall first create disunion in the affairs of the empire ? 
Besides, shall he be able to renounce that long cherished piety which 
had led him even to seek for the sepulchre of Christ ? . . 

Other voices were at this time listened to. A young prince, who 
at an after period wore the electoral crown, J ohn Frederick, the son 
of Duke John, nephew to the elector, the pupil of Spalatij;i, now 
seventeen years old, and whose reign was signalized by mxich misfor- 
tune, had imbibed within his heart a great love of the truth, and had 
become ardently attached to the person of Luther. And when he 
saw the reformer smote with the anathemas of Borne, he embraced his 
cause with all the warmth of a young Christian and a young prince. 
He wrote letters to the doctor and to his uncle, entreating the latter 
in noble sentiments to protect Luther against the assaults of his 
enemies. Moreover Spalatin, often, it is true, much cast down, with 
Pontanus, and the other counsellors who were attending the elector at 
Cologne, represented to this prince the impropriety of his abandoning 
the reformer. 

In the midst of all this turmoil only one man displayed unshaken 
composure, and that man was Luther. Whilst exertions were made 
to save him through the influences of the great, the monk in the 
cloister at Wittemberg imagined that it rather belonged to him to 
secure the safety of these great ones of the earth. “If the gospel 
were,” he wrote to Spalatin, of a nature to be propagated or main- 
tained by the powers of this world, God would not have confided it 
to sinners. It is not to the princes and the pontiffs of this age to- 
whom it is given to defend the word of God. They have enough to 
do to secure themselves from the judgments of the Lord and his 
Anointed. If I speak I do so in order that they may obtain a know- 
ledge of the Divine word and that they may thereby be saved.'' 

The expectation of Luther was not destined to be deceived. That 
faith, which a convent in Wittemberg concealed* exercised its power 
also in the palaces of Cologne. The heart of Frederick, shaken it 
may be for an instant, received more and more a renewed vigour. 
He felt indignant that the pope, in»spite of his earnest entreaties to 
have the affair investigated in Germany, had passed judgment thereon 
in Borne, at the request of one of the reformer's personal enemiei^ at 
the same time that this adversary had dared, in his absence, to pub- 
lish, within the territories of Saxony, a bull which threatened the- 
existence of the university and the peace of his people. Besides,, 
the elector was convinced that wrong was done to Luther. He,, 
therefore, shuddered at the thought of delivering up an innocent man 
into the merciless hands of his enemies. Justice before the pleasure 
of the pope ; such was the rule he determined to follow. And in this- 
spirit he came to the resolution not to yield to the solicitation of 
Borne, On the 4th of November, his counsellors informed, in his- 
Boman nuncios, then in waiting within the house of the- 
and in presence of the bishop of Trent, that he had witnessed 
anxiety the fact of Doctor Eck having taken advantage of 
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Ilia absence, to include in the sentence of his condemnation divers 
personages of whom no mention was made in the bull. That it may 
have happened that since his departure from Saxony an immense 
number of learned men, of ignorant people, as well as ecclesiastics 
and laymen, had become united, and had adhered to the cause and to 
the appeal of Luther. That, besides, neither his imperial majesty 
nor any other person whatever, had shewn to him that the writings 
of Luther had been refuted, and that nothing else remained to be 
done but to cast them into the fire, and that he demanded that 
Doctor Luther, provided with a safe-conduct, should be allowed the 
privilege of appearing before learned judges, who were also known to 
be pious and impartial. 

After listening to this declaration, Aleander, Carracioli, and the 
members of their suite, retired to deliberate upon what should next be 
done. This was the first instance in which the elector had made 
publicly known his intentions with regard to the reformer. The nun- 
cios had calculated upon a very different reception. Now, they had 
thought to themselves, the elector, in persisting in his views of impar- 
tiality, shall be sure to draw down upon his head dangers of which 
it will be difficult for him to foresee the extent, and he will, therefore, 
not hesitate to sacrifice the monk. Such was the reasoning used by 
Rome. But these machinations were doomed to come in contact 
with a force against which no measures had been deemed necessary, 
namely, the love of justice and of truth. 

Admitted once more into the presence of the counsellors of the 
elector, I should very much like to know,*' said the imperious 
Aleander, what the elector would think if one of his subjects 
should choose as his judge the king of France or any other foreign 
prince.” And seeing at last that no bantering could shake the minds 
of the Saxon counsellors, We will execute the bulls,” said he, 
we will pursue and burn the writings of Luther. As to his person,’' 
added he,, affecting a disdainful indifference, “ the pope is no way 
anxious to imbrue his hands in the blood of that miserable creature.” 

The news of the reply given by the elector to the nuncios of the 
pope having reached Wittemberg, the hearts of Luther s friends wore 
filled with joy. MeSlancthon and Amsdorff were more particularly 
excited by the flattering hopes they now entertained. The German 
nobility,'’ said Molancthon, “ shall be found to follow the example of 
this noble prince, whom they shall observe in all things like their 
Nestor. If Homer called his hero the wall of the Greeks^ 

not call Frederick the wall of the Germans. ' ' 

The oracle of courts, the torch of schools, and the light of the 
world, Erasmus, was also at this moment a visitor in the city of 
Cologne. Several princes had taken the opportunity of consulting 
with the admired sage. Erasmus was, in fact, at the period of the 
reform^ the head of the just mediocrity, at least he supposed himself 
to be so, although falsely ; for when truth and error form the <][uesti 0 », 
justice cannot recognise 'mediocrity. He was the representati?^ii^ 
human wisdom ; but such wisdom was found too weak to suhyW'^lhfe 
proud ideas of Popery. The wisdom of God was required to do this 
work — ^that wisdom which men -often call by the name of folly, but 
at whose voice the mountains are removed. Erasmus was unwilling 
Either to throw himself into the arms af Luther or to cast himself 
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down at the feet of the pope. He hesitated, and frequently fluctuated, 
between these two points of attraction, drawn at times towards the 
preponderance of Luther, and then driven back suddenly in the direc- 
tion of the pope. He had said of himself, in the name of Luther, in 
a letter addressed to the archbishop of Mentz, “ the last spark of 
Christian piety appears about to expire, and it is in this prospect 
the heart of Luther has been moved ; he gives himself no trouble about 
either money or honours.” But this letter, which the imprudent XJlric 
of Hutten had published, imposed so much sorrow upon Erasmus that 
he promised to act with more prudence for the future. Besides, he was 
accused of being an accomplice with Luther, while the doctor wounded 
his feelings with the utterance of imprudent speeches. Almost all the 
people of property are on the side of Luther, said he, “ but I perceive 
that we are approaching to a revolution. . . . • I would not 
wish that my name should ever bo joined with his. So be it, 
replied Luther, “ since that notion gives you pain, I promise you I 
will never again make mention either of you or of any of your 
friends.” Such was the character of the man to whom both the 
friends and enemies of Luther applied for advice. 

The elector, conceiving that the opinion of a man so much respected 
as Erasmus would have great weight, invited the illustrious Dutch- 
man to spend an hour in his house. Erasmus obeyed this command, 
on, the 5th of December ; but the friends of Luther did not witness 
thfe occurrence without a sense of secret apprehension. The elector 
was seated before the fire, having Spalatin at his side, when Erasmus 
was introduced, What do you think of Luther ?” was the first 
question put by Prince Frederick. The prudent Erasmus, surprised 
by a question so direct, strove at first to avoid the utterance of a 
reply. He twisted his mouth, and bit his lips, but spoke not a word. 
Then the elector, opening wide his eyes, as he was accustomed to do 
when he addressed a person from whom he expected to receive a deci- 
sive answer, said Spalatin, fixed his piercing looks upon Erasmus. 
This latter person, at a loss how to escape from his embarrassment, 
said at last in a tone half jocular, ‘‘Luther has commiteed two great 
sins, for he has attacked the crown of the pope and the belly of the 
iB^nks.” The elector smiled, but gave his dialogist to understand 
that he spoke in earnest ; at which remark Erasmus recovered from 
his reserve, and said, “ The source of all this dispute is to be found in 
the hatred of the monks for learning, and the fear they entertain lest 
they should see an end of their tyranny. What have they set at work in 
opposition to Luther ? Clamour, intrigue, hatred, and libel. The more a 
man is virtuous and attached to the doctrine of the gospel, the*less 
also is he opposed to Luther. The severity of the bull has excited 
the indignation of all the people of property, and no one is able to 
recognise in it the mildness becoming a vicar of Jesus Christ. Out of 
a great number of universities two only have been found to condemn 
Luther, and still these have only condemned but not convinced 
him. Let no one deceive himself ; the danger is greater than some 
are willing to believe. Many difficult and arduous things are close- 
at hand. ... To begin the reign of Charles by an act so odioua 
- ^the imprisonment of Luther would form a sad augury. The world 
after evangelical truth : let us be on our guard not to oppose 
a culpable resistance. Let the afi[air be examined into by men 
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of serious disposition and sound judgment ; such a measure is, In 
fact, more consistent than any other with the essential dignity of the 
pope.” 

This was the strain in which Erasmus addressed himself to the 
elector. Such frankness may appear astonishing ; but Erasmus was 
aware of the character of the man to whom he spoke. Spalatin was 
overjoyed at the result of this conversation. He left the house with 
Erasmus, aud accompanied him as far as the mansion of the Count 
Nuenar, the provost of Cologne, with whom the illustrious scholar 
dwelt. This sage person, in a fit of liberality, entered his abode, and 
taking jip his pen, he committed to paper the substance of the con- 
versation he had held with the elector and transmitted this account 
to his friend Spalatin. But very soon, a fear for Aleander seized 
upon the mind of the timid Erasmus, and the courage imparted 
by the countenance of the elector and his chaplain quickly 
vanished, in so much that the philosopher beseeched Spalatin to 
return his too bold production, for fear it might fall into the hands of 
the terrible nuncio. The time for granting this request was, how- 
ever, gone by. 

The elector, feeling himself strengthened by the opinion of Erasmus, 
spoke in a more determined tone to the emperor. Erasmus himself 
had endeavoured, in the conferences which took place during the " 
night, in imitation of the practice of Nicodemus on former occasions, 
to persuade the counsellors of Charles of the necessity there was to 
submit the whole affair to the decision of impartial judges. Perhaps 
he entertained the hope of being named arbitrator in this cause which 
threatened to divide the Christian world. His vanity would have 
been much fiattered by such an appointment. But at same time, in 
order not to lose the favour of Rome, Erasmus wrote letters in the 
most submissive language to Leo X., who replied to these communt- 
cations with benevolent wishes — a circumstance that put poor Ale- 
ander to the torture. He had freely, for the love of the pope, smartly 
reproved the pope ; for Erasmus made a shew of these letters from 
the pontiff, whereby his credit was much enhanced. The nuncio had 
also forwarded -his complaints to Rome. “ Exhibit an appearance,^' 
he was answered, “ o£ not paying any heed to the wickedness of that 
man. Prudence dictates this advice; for a door must always be left 
open for repentance.” 

Charles Y., on his part, embrac^ a system of see- saw, which con- 
sisted in administering fiattery alike to the pope and the elector^ 
ip show of inclining by turns towards the cause of 

or 0? the other, as the wants of the moment suggested. One nf , ^is 
ministers who had been sent to Rome, on account of certain Spanish 
affairs, had just reached that capital at the moment when Eck was 
pursuing with great eagerness, in the same city, the completion of the ^ 
condemnation against Luther. The cunning ambassador quickly per- 
ceived the advantages to be gained hy his master in seeming to favour , 
the cause of the Saxon monk. ‘‘ Your Majesty,” he wrote, 

12 th May 1520, to the emperor j who was then in Spain, ‘^ought^f^n 
to proceed into Germany, and there display marks of favour ifor the 
cause of a certain Martin Luther, who is now present at the court of 
Saxony, and who, by the manner of his preachings causes much 
anxietv to the court of Rome.” > We here behold what were, from the 
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commencement, tlie notions adopted by tlie emperor Charles. It was 
not a matter of question with him on which side truth or error was 
to be foundj or to inquire what the great interests of the German 
nation demanded. What does policy suggest, and what must be 
done to insure for the emperor thie support of the pope ? This was 
the object to be obtained, and a knowledge of the fact was patent at 
Rome. The ministers of Charles insinuated to Aleander the plan 
their master proposed to follow. “ The emperor,” said they, “ will 
conduct himself towards the pope according to the manner in which 
.the pope conducts himself towards the emperor ; for he has no desire 
to augment the power of his rivals, and in particular of thinking of 
Prance.” On hearing these words, the imperious nuncio burst forth 
in violent indignation. Eh, how !” replied he, “ although the pope 

should abandon the emperor, must he (the emperor) abandon religion ? 
If Charles has a mind to revenge himself in this fashion ... let 
hiTYi tremble! Such cowardice shall be turned against himself,” 
But the threats of the nuncio did not alter the imperial diplomacy. 


CHAPTER XII. 

luther upon OonfeSBion — True Alisolution— Antichrist— People Bally round Luther— Satires— TTlrlc of Hutten— 
Lucas Cranach — The Carnival at Wittemherg— Staupltz Intimidated— Lahours of Luther— Humility of Luther-i- 
Progress of the Reform. 

If the legates of Rome were frustrated in their designs in com- 
munication with the powerful of the earth, the inferior agents of 
Popery were also brought into trouble in their interchange with the 
common orders of men. The militia of Rome had listened to the 
commands of their head. And many fanatic priests made use of the 
bull in order to alarm the consciences of the multitude, while some 
honest ecclesiastics, but little enlightened, regarded as a sacred duty 
their compliance with the instructions of the pope. It was in the 
confessional that Luther had commenced his struggle with Rome ; 
and it was equally in the confessional that Rome encouraged the 
combat against the adherents of the reformer. Laughed at openly in 
the face of the nation, the bull had become a powerful instrument in 
these solitary tribunals. Have you read the writings of Luther? 
.ilsmanded the confessors. Are they in your possession ? and, Do you 
i^ei^rd them as true or as heretic ? And should the penitent hesitate 
to pronounce the anathema, the priest refused to give him absolution. 
The consciences of many were th«s afflicted ; and a lively agitation 
was excited among the people. This clever manoeuvre began to bring 
back, under the yoke of the pope, several populations already engaged 
in favour of the gospel. Rome felt rejoiced at the thought of having, 
in the thirteenth centnry, raised this tribunal destined to enslave to 
the will of the priest the free consciences of Christian people. iSb 
, long as this court was preserved entire the Roman reign must continue 
in power. 

Luther was made acquainted with these circumstances. Alone to 
baffle this manoeuvre, what shall he do ? The word, a word loudly 
and courageously uttered, such was the weapon he chose. The word 
shall go to search out these alarmed consciences, and these frightened 
and shall strengthen them. There was need for the applicafibn 
''^'i^ ^^tpiow erful impulsion. The voice of Luther made great exertions 
!^^^^aard. He addressed himself to the penitents with a" proud, 
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•daring, and a noble disdain for all secondary considerations. When 
jy'ou are asked whether or not you approve of my books/* says he to 
them, reply to the priest. You are a confessor and not an inquisitor 
or a gaoler. My duty is to confess whatever my conscience dictates 
to me; and yours is not to sound or to discover the secrets of my 
heart. Give me absolution, and dispute afterwards with Luther, with 
the pope, and with whomsoever you may please, but do not make of the 
sacrament of penance a quarrel and a contest. And if the confessor 
'does not wish to yield, then,’* continues Luther, “ I would rather go 
without his absolution. Be you perfectly at your ease ; if man does 
not ct^oose to absolve you, God will absolve you. Do you rejoice in 
that you are absolved by God himself, and present yourself without 
fear at the sacrament of the altar. The priest shall have to give an 
•account at the day of judgment for the absolution he may haive 
refused you. They can, indeed, refuse us the sacrament, but they 
cannot deprive us of the strength and grace which God has attached 
thereto. It is neither in their will nor in their power, but in our faith 
'God has placed salvation. Let alone, therefore, the sacrament, altar, 
priest and church ; the word of God condemned in the bull is more 
than all these things. The soul can go without the sacrament, but it 
cannot live without the word. Christ, the true bishop, will take 
care to provide you with spiritual nourishment.*' 

In this manner the voice of Luther penetrated within the bosom 
of families and their alarmed consciences, in order to communicate to 
them courage and faith. But it was not enough for him to defend 
himself ; he felt himself constrained to offer an attack, and to inflict 
•one blow after another. A Homan theologian, Ambrose Catherin, 
had written in opposition to the views of the reformer. “ I will stir 
up the bile of that foolish Italian,” said Luther, and he kept his word. 
In his reply, he proved, from the Revelations of Daniel and St 
las well as from the epistles of St Paul, of St Peter, and St Jude, that the 
reign of Antichrist predicted and described in the Bible was Popery. 

I know for certain,” said he, in conclusion, “that our Lord Jesus 
Christ lives and reigns. Strong in this assurance, I would not fear 
ethe power of many thousand popes. May God visit you at last accord- 
ing to his infinite power, and cause to shine the light of the glorious 
coming of his Son, in the which he will destroy the wicked. And 
let all the people say, Amen.*' 

And all the people did say. Amen. An awful dread seized upon 
many souls. It was the Antichrist which was seei;i seated , ;o»A@ 
pontifical throne' of Rome. This new idea, which borrowed 
strdhgth from the descriptions of the prophets, and now semt forthby 
Lutber into the heart of liis times, inflicted on Rome the most terrific 
blow. Faith in the Divine word replaced that faith which, until then, 
had been centred in the church; whilst the power of the pope, so 
long the object of adoration in the minds of the people, had now become 
■the object of their hatred and their dread. . , ; j 

Germany replied to the bull of the pope by surrounding 
with the demonstrations of her applause. The pest raged 
in Wittemherg, and yet every day new students were^seeifci to enter 
her dwellings, in so much that from four to six hundred pupils were 
Tegularly assembled in these academic halls, to listen at the feet ^ of 
Luther and Melaucthon. The churches of the convent and the city 
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were found tcro small to accommodate the crowds who longed to 
hearken to the words of the reformer. The prior of the Augustines 
trembled lest these two temples should be borne to the ground hy the 
weight of their swarming audiences. But this lively commotion was- 
not confined within the walls of Wittemberg ; it manifested its spirit 
in every district of Germany, and a number of princes, of lords, and of 
learned men, wrote from every quarter letters to Luther full of con- 
solation and faith. The doctor shewed more than thirty of these- 
letters to the chaplain. 

The margrave of Brandenburg arrived one day at Wittemberg in 
company with several other princes, on a visit to Luther. Thgy were- 
anxious to see the man,*’ said the reformer. In fact every person 
desired to see the man whose word was sufficient to arouse the atten- 
tion of nations, and to make the pontiff of the west tremble on his 
throne. 

The enthusiasm of Luther’s friends was seen to increase from day 
to day, “ 0 the unheard-of folly of Emser !” exclaimed Melancthoa, 

which has dared to measure its strength with our Hercules, forget-^ 
ting the finger of God in the actions of Luther, as the king of the- 
- Egyptians forgot it in the deeds of Moses.” The composed Melancthon 
found powerful words to excite the attention of those who seemed in 
his eyes to make either retrograde movements or to remain station- 
“Luther has risen to defend the truth,” he wrote to John 
“ and yet you are content to remain silent, . • . . He- 

' still breathes and prospers, although Leo has become indignant and 
chafes in his temper. Eemember you that it is impossible for Roman 
impiety to grant its approbation to the truths of the gospel. How 
can this unhappy age be wanting in Judases, Caiaphases, in Pilates,and 
in Herods ? Arm yourself, therefore, with the power of the word of 
God against such adversaries.” 

All the writings of Luther, his Lord's Prayer, and particularly his 
new edition of German Theology, were pondered over with avidity. 
Reading societies were formed for the propagation of these works 
among their members. Many of their admirers had them reprinted 
and sent abroad by means of tract distributors. They were also 
ja^Bommended from the pulpits. A German ‘church was now the 
object of attainment ; and it was asked that no person should for the 
future be invested with any kind of dignity unless he were able io 
preach to the people in German, •while the German bishops were re- 
quested to oppose in every quarter the dominion of papal authority. 

Besides all this, many cutting satires, directed against the ultra- 
montane chiefs, were freely circulated in the provinces of the empire. 
The opposition concentrated all its forces around this new doctrine:, 
which gave to it precisely what it wanted, by justifying it in tlie 
sight of religion. The greater number of lawyers, tired with the 
encroachments of the ecclesiastical tribunals, attached themselves to 
the cause of reform ; but scholars especially embraced with earnestness 
the views of the party referred to. Ulric of Hutten was indefati- 
gable in his exertions. He wrote to Luther, to the legates, and to 
the men of highest consideration in Germany. “ I have told you, and 
I tell it you again, 0 Marinus,” said he to the legate Carracioli, in one- 
.nfdns publications, “ the darkness with which you may have blindetl 
dur -^ea is dissipated, the gospel is preached, the truth is proclaimed r 
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whilst the fooleries of Rome are covered with contempt, your ordi- 
nances languish and die, and liberty begins to appear.” .... 

Not content with attacks in prose, Hutten had also recourse to the 
composition of verses. He published his Cries upon the Conflagra- 
tion of Luther. In making an appeal to Jesus Christ, he conjures 
him to consume with the fire of his books those who dare to forget 
his power. Pie begins especially to write his works in German. 
“ Up to the present time,” said he, “ I have written in Latin, a lan- 
guage which all cannot comprehend ; hut now it is to my country- 
men I address myself. His German rhymes exhibited to the eyes of 
the people the shameful and voluminous register of the sins of the 
court of Rome.” 

But Hutten was not willing to restrict himself to the use' of simple 
words, he felt eager to brandish his sword in the combat he had 
joined ; and he thought that it must be by means of warlike wea- 
pons, in the hands of the many brave warriors in whom Germany 
placed her pride, that the vengeance of God should be accomplished. 
Luther opposed these mad projects. “ I do not wish,” said he, “ that 
war should be made for the gospel by violence and carnage and I 
have so expressed myself in writing to Plutten.” 

The celebrated painter, Lucas Cranach, published, under the title 
of Passion of Christ and of the Antichrist^ some engravings which 
represented, on one side, the glory and magnificence of the pope, and 
on the other the humiliation and sufferings of the Redeemer. Luther 
composed the inscriptions for these pictures, which were executed with 
great talent, and produced a most extraordinary effect. The people 
hastened to detach themselves from a church which appeared so 
opposed to the spirit of its Founder. This work," said Luther, is 
excellent for the laity." 

Many were found to employ against Popery arms little in accbr- 
dance with the holiness of a Christian life. Emser had replied to 
the work of Luther, entitled. To the Ram of Leipsic^ by a writing 
which bore the inscription, To the Bull of Wittemherg^ nor was the 
name in bad keeping. But at Magdebourg the book composed by 
Emser was hung up upon the gallows, with the following notice 
affixed to it — “ This hook is worthy of such a place,” and a rod was 
placed beside the book, to indicate the punishment justly due to its 
author. At Doeblin there was written underneath the bull of the^ 
pope, with the view of bringing it •into contempt, “ The nest is helr^ 
but the birds have flown.” . • 

A4 Wittemberg, taking advantage of the days of the carniyil/mei 
students clothed one of their number in a costume resemhliffg^ the 
attire of the pope, and paraded this figure through the streets of the 
city with great affectation of pomp, but in a manner somewhat too 
frolicsome, said Luther. Arrived at the great square, the procession 
approached towards the banks of the river, while some of the 
students, feigning a sudden attack, appeared to have the intentioSilfj 
throwing the pope into the water. But the pontiff, little desHi^^^ 
the bath contemplated for him, took to flight, and was folfey^f^ 
the race by his cardinals, bishops, and other attendants, wlto dis- 
persed themselves into every quarter of the town, while the students 
kept up an active chase on their part, in so much that there was not 
a corner in the city of Witifemberg wherein some dignitary of the “ 
church was not seen thus closely 'pursued to the great amusement of 
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the inhabitants. '' The eniemy of Christ/' said Luther, “ who makes 
a play both of kings and of Clmst himself, well deserves such games 
to be played in his derision.”* This sentiment was wrong in our 
opinion ; the truth is too lovely to be cast into the dirt. She ought 
to maintain her rights without the auxiliaries of songs^ caricatures, or 
the scenes of a carnival. Perhaps, in the absence of such popular 
demonstrations, her successes might have been less apparent ; but 
they would have been more certain, and, consequently, more durable. 
Be this as it may, the imprudent and impassioned conduct of the 
ciptirt of Rome had excited universal antipathy ; and that bull, 
through means of which Popery had calculated upon smothering all 
opposition, became precisely the very instrument which seemed to 
kindle everywhere the flames of revolt. 

Nevertheless the whole scene was not covered with intoxication 
and triumph on the side of the reformer. Behind this car, whereon 
his excited people dragged him along in their transports of admira- 
tion, there was not wanting a company of slaves charged to remind 
hjm of his miseries. Some of his friends appeared disposed to retrace 
their steps, Staupitz, whom he denominated his father, appeared to 
hesitate and tremble. The pope had accused him of a want of fidel- 
ity, and Staupitz had declared himself ready to submit to the judg- 
ment of his Holiness. “ I fear/’ said Luther to his friend, “ that in 
accepting of the pope as your judge, it will appear that you have 
rejected me and the doctrines which I maintain. If Christ loves you, 
he will constrain you to retract your letter. Christ is condemned, 
robbed, and, blasphemed ; it is not the time to fear, but to raise our 
voices loud. This is the reason wherefore^ at the time you now exhort 
me to practise humility, I exhort you to encourage pride ; because 
you have too much humility, as I maybe said to have too much pride. 
I shall, no doubt, be called proud, avaricious, adulterous, a homicide, 
antipope, and a man guilty of every imaginable crime. ... I 
care not, provided that it is impossible for any one to reproach me 
with having kept an impious silence at the moment when the Lord 
said in sorrow, I look to my right hand^ and there is no person who 
regp/rds me. (Psalm 14*2.) The word of Jesus Christ is a word not 
of peace, but of the sword. If you are not willing to follow Jesus 
Christ, I will march by myself alone. I will advance alone, I will, 
carry the place by assault.” 

In this manner Luther, as the general of an army, undertook all 
the duties of the field of battle ; and while his voice encouraged new 
soldiers to join in the fray, his eye discovered those of his follojyers 
who seemed doubtful, and who were instantly called back to a sense 
of their duty. Everywhere his exhortations were manfully delivered. 
His letters succeeded each other in rapid succession. Three presses were 
employed in multiplying his writings. His words were thus carried 
into the dwellings of the people, where they strengthened the consciences 
before dismayed at the recollection of the confessional, and in the 
convents cheered the drooping souls that were ready to faint, whilst 
they maintained the rights of the truth in the palaces of many 
princes. 

,^‘5 In the midst of the tempests which encompass me,” writo the^ 
re^rmer to the elector, “ I had always hoped to have found peace at 
last. But I now see that such a thought was but the thought of man. - 
Every day the waves increase in size, and I am already completely 
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surrounded by the ocean. The tempest is let loose with a most fear- 
ful noise ; and I, as it were, seize with one hand the sword of battle, 
while with the other I build up the walls of Sion." His ancient 
bonds are broken asunder ; the hand that directed against him the 
thunders of excommunication, had served to complete this disruption. 

“ Excommunicated by the bull," said he, I am relieved from the 
authority of the pope and monastic laws. I embrace with joy this 
deliverance. But I will neither put off the habit nor quit the cells of 
the convents." And still, in the heat of all this agitation, he never 
lost sight of the dangers to which his soul was exposed in the events 
of thisjiardy struggle. He felt the necessity of being watchful over 
himself. “ You do well to pray for me,” he wrote to Pellican, who 
then resided in Basil, “ I cannot sufficiently devote my time to the 
performance of holy exercises ; life is to me a real cross. You do 
also well to exhort me to be modest : I feel the need of this virtue ; 
but I am not master of myself ; and know not by what spirit I am 
led, I do not wish evil to a single person ; but my enemies press 
upon me with so much fury, that I do not take sufficient care against 
the seductions of satan. Pray, therefore, for me.” . . . 

Such was the manner in which the reformer and the Eeformatiou 
approached the end to which God had destined them. The perturba- 
tion became infectious. Men whose duty should have apparently 
constrained them to be most faithful to the hierarchy began to hesi- 
tate. “Those very persons,” said Eck, with sufficient ingenuity, 

“ who hold from the pope the best living and the richest prebends, 
remain as silent as fishes. Many of them even exalt Luther as a 
man filled with the Spirit of God, and denominate the defenders of 
the pope sophists and flatterers.” The church, in outward appear- 
ance full of strength, supported by the treasures, the powers, and 
the armies of the world, but in reality fallen away and weakened, 
without the love of God, without the virtues of the Christian life, and 
without enthusiasm for the truth, was now opposed to simple and 
courageous men, but who, knowing that God is with those who fight 
for his word, harboured no doubt of their ultimate victory. Every 
age has borne witness to the powers inherent in an idea to penetrate 
within the minds of the multitude, to stir up the spirit of nations, and 
to drag, were it necessary, many thousands of men on to the battle- 
field and into the jaws of death. But if a human idea be possessed 
of such influences, what power must not be enjoyed by an idea de- 
scended from heaven, when God opens in its favour the gates oi 
hearj^? The world has not often seen in operation the influences of 
such a power ; she has, however, witnessed them during the first ages 
of Christianity and in the early days of the Eeformation, and she 
shall, in the time that is come, again behold these wonderful works. 
Men who disdained the riches and grandeur of the world, who were 
contented with a life of trouble and poverty, began to be affected 
towards the attainment of that which is most holy upon earth — 
doctrine of faith and of grace. Every religious element was seel^®' 
a state of fermentation within the bowels of a disquieted 
whilst the fire of enthusiasm directed the souls of many to ^gage 
with courage in the warfare of this new life,^ during that epoch of 
revival which had just commenced with so much grandeur, and into 
which Providence had precipitated the people. 
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BOOK VIL 

THB DIET OF WORMS.— .1521 (JANUARY — ^MAY.) 

CHAPTER 1. 

Victories of the Word of Giod— The Diet of W orms— Difficulties — Charles Demands Luther—Tbe'Bleotor to Oharlee 
the Fifth— State of Puhlic Mind— Terror of Aleander — The Elector Departs Without Luther— AJeander Rouses 
Bome-Fxcommunicaflea of the Pope and Communion with Christ— Pulmination of the BuU-The Motives of 
Luther in the Reform. 

^ The Reformation, commenced hj the struggles of an humble soul 
confined in a cell within the convent of Erfurt, had never ceased to 
increase in vigour. An obscure individual, carrying in his hS-nd the 
Tvord^ of life, had taken his stand in opposition to all the grandeur 
of this world, and that grandeur had been found to quail in his pre- 
sence." He had first exhibited this word in the face of Tezel and his 
numerous adherents ; and these greedy venders of indulgences, after 
& few moment’s contest, had fled in dismay. Then the word was 
displayed before the pope’s legate in Augsburg, and that legate, dis- 
concerted, had allowed his prize to escape out of his hands. At a 
later period the champions of science were met in the halls of Leipsic, 
and these astonished theologians had beheld the weapons of syllogism 
to break in their grasp : in short, the pope was encountered at the 
moment when he, troubled in bis sleep, had ascended his throne to 
issue forth the thunders that were to crush to the earth the importu- 
imte monk. This word had, in fact, paralyzed the whole power of 
the head of Christendom, but there still remained for it a last struggle 
to maintain. She must also triumph over the emperor of the west, 
well as over many kings and princes of the earth ; and then, victo- 
rious over all the grandeur of the world, take her high position within 
the church, and reign there exclusively as the very word of God. 

The entire nation was in a state of agitation. Princes and nobles, 
knights and citizens, ecclesiastics and laymen, the towns and the 
country districts, all were involved in the struggle. A mighty reli- 
^ons revolution, of which God even was the first mover, hut which 
had also deep root in the life of the people, threatened to overthrow 
the so-long venerated head of the Roman hierarchy. A new genera- 
3, grave, profound, active, and energetic spirit, 
hlled the universities, the towns, the courts, the castles, the cottages, 
and even, in many instances, the cells of the convents. The per- 
suasion that a great transformation in the being of society was at 
^ j niinds of all with a holy enthusiasm. In what 
condition, with reference to this movement of the age, wasthe^^new 
emperor found ? And whence must spring that formidable impulsion 
^tuated people felt themselves so strongly 

1 T ^ about to be opened, which was the first assem- 

biy ot the empire whereat the young Charles had been called upon to 
preside Nuremberg, where this meeting ought, of right, to have 

infested with the plague, it 
Jannit.- i Summoned to appear on the 6th of 

^nuarj 1521. Never had so many princes been known to ali^ 

^ them seemed desirous to asSi^' ai 

nrsfi act of government performed by the young empe^oir/ and 
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«ach one was pleased to add renown to liis authority. The young 
landgrave, Philip of Hesse, among the rest, who was destined at an 
after period to play so conspicuous a part in the cause of the Refor- 
mation, arrived in Worms about the middle of January, accompanied 
by 600 horsemen, including many individuals celebrated for their 
tried bravery. 

At the same time, a more powerful motive induced the crowd' of, 
electors, dukes, archbishops, landgraves, margraves, counts, bishops, 
barons, and lords of the empire, as well as the deputies from cities and 
ambassadors from the kings of Christendom, to cover at this moment 
with tjieir brilliant retinues the roads which led to the city of Worms. 
It had been announced that regard would be had in this diet to the 
nomination of a council of regency to govern the empire during the 
absence of Charles, as well as to the jurisdiction of the imperial 
chamber, and to other questions of grave importance. But public 
attention had been directed towards another affair, which the 
emperor had likewise mentioned in the letter of convocation, and this 
business was that of the Reformation. The grand interests of worldly 
politics were seen to tremble before the cause of the monk of Wittem- 
berg. It was, in short, on account of this last subject particularly 
that the nobles flocked in such numbers towards the gates of Worms, 

Everything foretold that the diet would be engaged in difficult and 
jstormy debates. Charles, now scarcely twenty years old, of a sallow 
complexion and feeble health, but knowing how to ride with much 
elegance, and to break a lance in the lists like others, was, moreover, of 
a character as yet but little developed ; and, although graced with a 
grave, it may be melancholy, and at the same time benevolent, cast of 
countenance, he had not displayed thus early any proofs of a dis- 
tinguished mind, and appeared as if he had not, in fact, adoptedt..a|ny 
fixed principles of action. The talented and active William .of Groj, 
and lord of Chievres, his grand chamberlain, his governor and prime 
minister, who enjoyed at his court an absolute authority, happened to 
die at Worms. Many ambitious individuals were here present, and 
many passions were brought into violent collision. The Spaniards 
and the Belgians strove earnestly to insinuate themselves into the 
councils of the youflg prince, and the nuncios multiplied the amount 
of their intrigues, whilst the princes of Germany spoke in tones of 
determined courage. A struggle might be anticipated in which the 
deaf, influenced by party spirit* would be called upon to play the 
principal characters. ' 

Qharles opened the diet on the 28th of January, the birtfet^^W 
Charlemagne. His mind was filled with thoughts of the high impor- 
tance of his imperial dignity. He said, in his opening speech, that no 
monarchy could compare itself with the Roman empire, to whose 
authority almost the whole universe had of old given in its submis- 
sion; that unhappily that empire was no longer anything more than,. 
the shadow of what it had been but that, by means of his own k^gb! 
doms and his powerful alliances, he hoped to re-establish 
in its ancient glory. r ' ; 

But at the outset numerous difficulties were placed before the eyes 
of the , young emperor. What could Charles do, placed between the 
nuncio of the pope, and the elector to whom he owed the possession of 
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OTOWB ? How could be avoid the displeasure of either Aleander 
oil JWderiek ? The former functionary solicited the emperor to exe- 
cute the provisions of the pope’s bull, whilst the latter potentate’ 
beseeohed him to undertake no measures against the monk without 
granting him a candid hearing. With a desire to satisfy both these- 
opposite parties, the young prince, during his stay at Oppenheim, had 
written a letter to the elector, requesting him to bring Luther to the 
diet, in which letter assurances were given that no injustice should be 
done the monk, or any violence shewn to his person, but that, on the* 
contrary, learned men would be appointed to hold conferences with 
him. « 

This letter, written by Charles, and accompanied by others dictated 
by Ohievres and the count of Nassau, had thrown the elector into a 
state of great perplexity. At every moment an alliance with the 
pope was likely to become necessary on the part of the young and 
ambitious emperoj-, and in that case what must become of Luther ? 
If Frederick conducted the reformer to Worms, it might be to the 
scaffold he led this innocent man. And still the orders of Charles^ 
were distinct. The elector intrusted Spalatin to communicate to 
Luther the substance of the letters he had received, “ The adver- 
saries,” said the chaplain to the monk, “ are using all their endea- 
vours to hasten this affair.” 

The friends of Luther trembled, but he did not tremble himself. 
His health was at this time very infirm ; but this signified nothing 
with him. “ If I cannot go in good health to Worms,” he replied to- 
the elector, “ I will be conveyed thither sick as I am. For if the 
emperor calls me, I cannot doubt but this call must be regarded even 
as the call of God. If they are determined to employ violence against 
me, as it is most probable they may be, (for assuredly it is not with 
the view to afford me instruction I am called,) I submit the affair to 
the will of the Lord. Ho still lives and reigns, the same who pre- 
served the three young men in the fires of the furnace. If he does 
not wish to save me, my life is indeed but a small matter. Let us 
only prevent the gospel from being exposed to the raillery of the 
impious, and let our blood be shed for it, so that they may not 
triumph. Whether shall my life or death contribfite most to the sal- 
vation of all ? This question we are unable to decide. Let us 
merely pray that God may not permit our young emperor to com- 
mence his reign by steeping his hands in my blood. I would much 
rather prefer to die by the sword of the Romans. You know with 
what chastisements the emperor Sigismund was visited after tjbie 

murder of John Huss. Expect everything from me, 

except flight and retraction. To flee I am not able, and to retract 
my words still less.” 

- Before receiving this letter from Lnther, the elector had already 
come to a settled resolution. That prince, who was making advances 
in his knowledge of the gospel, adopted, henceforth, more decision in 
his measures. He perceived that the conference in Worms was not 
likely to be productive of a happy issue. “ It appears difficult 
for me,” he wrote to Charles Y., “to bring Luther to Worms 
sdong with me. Relieve me, therefore, of this care. For the rest, T' 
hwer?hever been anxious to take his doctrine under my proteotionv 
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but mejrelj to prevent his being condemned without a fair hearing. 
The pope's legates, without waiting for your orders, have adopted 
measures dishonouring alike to Luther and to me, and I much fear 
that in this way they have forced Lutherto the commission of an impru- 
dent act, which might expose him to great danger were he to make 
his appearance at the diet/’ It was to the funeral pile on which the 
bull of the pope had been consumed the elector here makes an 
allusion. 

But already the rumour of Luthers arrival at Worms had gained 
credit. Those persons who were eager in their desires after novelty re- 
joiced atthis report; the courtiers of the emperor were, however, alarmed 
thereat; but no one was so indignant as the legate of the pope. 
JLleander had enjoyed an opportunity in the course of his journep^^^ 
witnessing how far the gospel proclaimed by Luther bad been li^Ded^ 
to with pleasure by every class of society. Learned men, lawyers, 
nobles, the common clergy, monkish orders, and the people, had become 
interested in favour of the Reformation. These friends of the new 
doctrine exhibited much firmness in their deportment ; their words were 
resolute, and an invincible terror seized upon the minds of the partisans 
of Rome. ^ Popery still maintained an erect posture, but its supports 
were shaking, in so much that attentive ears discerned, even now, "a 
sound of ruin, like the deaf creaking noise which gives warning before 
the heavy rock rolls to the ground. Aleander, during the continuance 
of his journey to Worms, was often urged into a state of frenzy. If 
he wished to join the festive board, or to pass the night in the dwelling 
of some friend, neither any of the learned men, nor nobles, nor priests, 
even among those who were the supposed partisans of the pope, dared 
to receive him as their guest, and the superb nuncio was obliged tp 
seek a resting-place in the inns of the lowest rank- Aleander,, 
tortured, became alarmed, and entertained strong doubts of the safe^^ 
of his head. In such a plight he reached Worms, and to his Roman- 
fanaticism there was hereafter joined a stinging feeling of the personal 
injuries he had received. He, therefore, immediately adopted strong 
measures to prevent the audacious appearance of the formidable Luther. 

‘‘ Would it not be a scandal,” said he, ^‘to behold a body of laymen 
submitting a cause to the process of a renewed examination which had 
already been condemned by the pope ?” Nothing so much terrified 
a courtier of Rome as a process of examination ; and, moreover, 
should this proof be listened to in f»Germany and not at Rome, how 
great was the humiliation, even although Luther were to be 
mou^ condemned, while such an issue did not appear at all cm^gSn: 
Must not this powerful word of Luther, which had already ensured so 
much injury, be sure to accomplish the ruin of many princes and lords ? 
Aleander made protestations in the presence of Charles ; he implored, 
he threatened, and spoke as a nuncio of the head of the church. 
Charles yielded to the force of these arguments, and wrote to the 
elector that the time granted to Luther having already expired, thati 
monk was now under the ban of excommunication from the pop^,:Si% 
that, were he not willing to retract from his writings, Frederiotvrafe^ 
bound to leave him alone in Wittemberg. This prince had, however, 
previously quitted Saxony without Luther. I pray the Lord to be 
favourable to our elector,” Melancthon had said, on seeing him depart. 

“ It is upon him our hopes are placed for the restoration of christen- 
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•dom. His enemies dare everything, and there is not a stone they 
llItTe nntumed ; hat God will disperse the council of Ahitophel. As 
i^r us, let us sustain our part of the combat by our teachings and by 
our prayers. Luther was grievously afflicted when he heard that 
he was forbidden to appear at Worms. 

It was not enough for Aleander to have hindered the journey of 
Luther to W orms ; he longed to perfect his condemnation. He intro- 
duced the subject unceasingly before the notice of many princes, 
prelates, and other members of the diet. He accused the Augustine 
monk not only with disobedience and heresy, but also of sedition, of 
rfebellion, of impiety, and of blasphemy; but the very accentii of his 
voice disclosed the passions with which he was animated. It is 
hatred and the love of revenge which constrain him," it was said, 
rather than either zeal or piety." And however frequent and vehe- 
ment his speeches were, they did not succeed in gaining for him a 
single partisan. Some individuals begged him to remember that the 
bull of the pope had only conditionally condemned Luther, whilst 
others did not wholly conceal the joy they experienced at regarding 
the evident} humiliation of the Roman pride. The ministers of tho 
emperor on the one hand, and the ecclesiastical electors on the other, 
affected a marked indifference ; the former, with a view to convince 
the pope more certainly of the need there was to join in league with 
their master, and the latter in order that the pope might bo induced 
to- purchase their favour at a higher price. The persuasion of Luther s 
innocence prevailed in the assembly, and Aleander felt it impossible for 
him to retain his anger. 

But the coolness manifested by the diet disquieted the legate still 
leas than the coolness displayed by Rome. Rome, which it had been 
so difficult to rouse to serious thoughts concerning the intoxicated 
German, did not imagine but that a bull of the sovereign pontiff 
would be sufficient to render him perfectly humble and submissive. 
She had, therefore, resumed all her former security, and no longer 
despatched either the warnings of a bull or the assistance of a purse. 
Now, how, without money, was it possible to accomplish the end of 
such an affair ? Rome must be awakened from its dream of security, 
^d Aleander raises, for this purpose, a shout (5f alarm. “ Germany 
has detached^ herself from Rome,” wrote he, to the cardinal of Medicis, 
“ and her princes have detached themselves from the pope. . . , 

Still some delay, still some attention, and more expectation. Money, 
money, or Germany is lost." 

At this cry Rome was startled, and the servants of Popery, roused 
om their torpor, began to forge with all haste within the Vatican 
the weapons of their thunder. The pope issued a new bull, and the 
excommunication, with which until now the heretical doctor had only 
been threatened, was decidedly pronounced against himself and his 
adherents, Rome, in thus herself breaking the last thread which held 
him to her church, increased the freedom of Luther, and in equal 
strength. Repelled by the thunders of the pope, he 
sheltered hims^f with more enduring love under the protection of 
esus Christ. C^t out from the outer temple, he felt more power- 
that he was himself a temple in which God delighted to dwdi: 
^eat glory," said he, “ that we sinners, in believii^ upon 
esi»Christ, and in eating his flesh, may receive him unto purselves 
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witli all liis strength, his power, his wisdom, and his justice, accord- 
ing as it is written — He that helieveth in me^ I will dwell in him. 
Admirable dwelling ! marvellous tabernacle ! much superior to that of 
Moses, and all ornamented within, in a magnificent manner, with 
superb tapestry, with purple curtains and golden furniture j while 
without, as upon the tabernacle which God commanded to be con- 
structed in the desert of Sinai, was only seen the coarse appearance 
of a ram’s skin or the hair of a goat. Christians often stumble, and, 
regarding them only outwardly, they appear but a mass of^weakness 
and infamy. But that signifies nothing ; for far within this infirmity 
and tljis folly is secretly ensconced a power which the world can- 
not take cognizance of, and which, nevertheless, overcomes the 
world; for Christ dwells in them. I have frequently seen jipme 
Christiana who halted in their walk, and were outwardly weak ,% 
who, when brought to the field of battle, or to appear before the bar 
of the world, Christ suddenly acted within them, and they became 
so strong and resolute, that the devil in terror fled at their appear- 
ance.” 

The hour of battle was soon to be struck in the hearing of Luther, 
and Christ, in the communion with which he dwelt in him, shall not 
be found to fail him. Meanwhile Rome rejected the reformer with 
violence. And he was held accursed, even he and all his partisans, 
of whatever authority or rank they might be, and were dispossessed, 
along with their descendants, of all their honours and of all their 
wealth. All faithful Christians, to whom was dear the salvation of 
their souls, must flee at the sight of this cursed brand. Wherever the 
heresy has been introduced, the priests were appointed, on the Sun- 
days and feast-days, at the hour when the people entered the churches, 
solemnly to declare the act of excommunication. The cups and^im^ 
naents of the altar were to be carried away ; the cross was to.be|® 
prostrate on the ground ; and twelve priests, holding torches in their 
Bauds, were to set fire to these torches, and then throwing them to, 
the ground with violence, they were to be extinguished by being 
trampled to pieces under their feet. Then the bishop was to declare 
the condemnation of these impious persons ; all the bells were to be 
rung, and the bishops and priests were to proffer anathemas and ma- 
ledictions, and all were to preach with boldness against Luther and 
his adherents. 

It was twenty-two days after ijie excommunication had been pub- 
lished at Rome, and perhaps before it was heard of in Gern^p, 
when Luther, learning that there was a renewed intention of 
him to Worms, wrote a letter to the elector, so prudently expressed, 
that Frederick was able to lay it before the diet. Luther was 
anxious to correct the false ideas entertained by many princes, and 
frankly to explain to this august tribunal the true nature of a cause 
so little understood. I rejoice with all my heart, most serene lord,” 
said he, because his imperial Majesty has resolved to take cogni- 
zance of this affair. I take Jesus Christ to witness, that it is,,.' the 
cause of the Germanic nation, of the catholic church, of the whole 
world, and of God himself, . . . and not that of a single man, 

and more especially of a man like me. I am ready to appear in 
Worms, provided that I am supplied with a safe-conduct, and with 
learned, pious, and impartial judges. I am prepared to reply . 



mtherV MOTivm befobmation. 

Ids Btot tkroTigli B xaah spixit, m order to accumulate profit 
that I have taught the doctriue with whieh I am reproached. 
Xt IS In obedience to the dictates erf my conscience, and the words o£ 
Mf oath as doctor of the Holy Scriptures, I have done so, as well as; 
with a view to the glory of God, the salvation of the Christian 
church, the good of the German nation, and the extirpation of a host 
of superstitions, abuses, evils, infamies, tyranny, blasphemy, and 
impiety.” 

^ TMs declaration, uttered in a moment of such serious import for 
deserved corresponding attention. We here behold disclosed 
tH# ^motives which actuated his conduct, and the particular^ causes 
which led to the renovation of Christian society. These were very 
different from the jealousy of a monk, or the wish in him of becom- 
ing married. 


CHAPTER II, 

A Foreign Prince— Council of Politicians— Conference between the Confesaor and tbe Chancellor— InutUitjr of these’ 
If oncBuvxes— Activity of Aleaudex — Words of Luther — Charles gives in to the Pope, 

But motives or causes of the description we have now contem- 
plated were held in little estimation by worldly politicians. How- 
ever great the high idea was which Charles conceived of his imperial 
dignity, Germany did not form the centre of his interests or of his 
po&y. He neither understood the German language, nor spirit. 
He was for ever a duke of Burgundy, who to several other sefeptres 
joined the first crown in Christendom. It is undoubtedly a remark- 
able circumstance that, at the moment of her most peculiar transfor- 
mation, Germany should have chosen for her head a foreign prince, 
in whose regard the wants and the tendencies of the nation only occu- 
pied a secondary rank. The religious movement was assuredly not 
a matter of indifference to the young emperor ; but it had no other 
signification in his thoughts, saving in as far as it tended to menace 
the pope- War between Charles and France could not be avoided, 
and this war must principally be carried on in the territories of Italy. 
Thuts the alliance with the pope became every day an object of higher 
to .the projects of Charles. He, therefore, wished either to 
d^lacdi^ Frederick from the cause of Luther, or to satisfy the pope 
without wounding the feelings of Frederick. Many of the individuals 
who surrounded the emperor, displayed, in the affairs of the Augustine 
monk, that disdainful unconcemedness which political men usually 
affect when the subject in (Question refers to religion. Let us avoid 
extreme measures,"* said they, " and let us inveigle Luther into a*net 
by means of negotiations, and reduce him to silence by yielding te 
him some of his proposals. To smother, and not to stir up the fi!E^ 
this is the true rule to follow. If the monk enters into the snare, 
we are conquerors in accepting a treaty ; he shall be interdicted, and 
lost by his own doings. For the sake of appearances some outward 
reforms must be decreed, and the elector shall, in this manner, be* 
satisfied, the pope shall be propitiated, and matters shall be brought 
to resume their ordinary course.” 

Such was the scheme recommended by the companions of the 
p^or* The doctors of Wittemberg seem to have anticipated tHs. 
new policy. “ They attempt in secret to seize upon the spirits,"" i^id 
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Melanctlian, and work in darkness/' The confessor of Charles Y., 
John Glapio, a man held in much esteem, a clever courtier, and a 
monk full of ingenuity, undertook the execution of this design. 
“Glapio was possessed of the perfect confidence of Charles, and that 
prince, in imitation of Spanish customs, intrusted to him almost 
■exclusively the care of all affairs which related to the matters of 
religion. From the moment that Charles had been elected emperor, 
Leo X. had used strenuous endeavours to secure the good will of 
Glapio, by bestowing favours on him of which the confessor was 
peculiarly sensible. Nor could the confessor make a better return to 
the poijfciff for his kindness than by reducing the clamours of heresy 
to sUence ; and thus he began to further the desired object. 

Among the counsellors of the elector was found the chancellor^ 
Gregory Bruok, or Pontanus, a man full of knowledge, decision, njnd 
•courage, who knew more of theology than all their doctors, and 
whose wisdom was calculated to keep in check the cunning of the 
monks attached to the court of Charles Y. Glapio, aware of the 
influence enjoyed by the chancellor, req^uested the favour of an in- 
terview, and addressing him as if he had been a friend to the re- 
former, he said, assuming an air of benevolence, “ I was filled with 
joy when, in reading the early writings of Luther, I recognised in 
him a vigorous tree which had thrown out beautiful branches, 
nnd which promised to the church a supply of the most precious 
fruit. Many, it is true, have discovered before him the same things ; 
nevertheless, no person excepting himself has had the noble courage 
to publish "^the truth without fear. But when I read his book 
entitled the Captivity of Babylon^ it appeared to me as if I bad been 
covered with blows and bruised in every part of my body from head 
to foot. I do not believe," added dhe monk, that brother 
has declared himself the author of this work. I do not recognise 
either his style or his knowledge" . . . After a little discussion, 

the confessor continued, “ Be so good as introduce me to the elector, 
I will expose before him, in your presence, the errors of Luther/' 

The chancellor replied that the occupations of the diet did not 
allow sufiicient leisure for his Highness to accept of sucK an offer, 
who, moreover, did mot wish to intermeddle in that affair. The 
monk was much grieved at the rejection of his proposal. “ But for 
all this," said the chancellor to the monk, since you yourself admit 
that there is no evil without a remedy, be pleased to explain your 
meaning.” . ^ r. 

Assuming, then, a confidential air, the confessor replied,, 
emperor ardently wishes to see a man possessed pi the qualifications 
of Luther reconciled to the church ; for his books (previous to the 
publication of the treatise upon the Caytimty of Babylon) have much 

pleased his Majesty The anger which has been excited 

in the mind of Luther by the appearance of the bull has, no doubt, 
dictated this last production. Let him declare that he had no wish, 
to disturb the repose of the church, and the learned men of ev^i§5':' 

nation will range themselves on his side Bo procure for 

me an audience with his Highness.” 

The chancellor thereafter waited upon his prince. But Frederick 
was fully aware that any sort of recantation whatever was impossible. 
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** Say^io Ihe confessor,” replied tlie elector, ‘‘ that I cannot grant his 
pe%tiesti and do you continue the conference." 

"Glapio received this message -with great demonstrations of re- 
spect ; and changing his method of attack, he said, “ Let the elector 
name some men of confidence in order to deliberate on this affair." 

The Chancellor. — “ The elector does not pretend to defend the 
cause of Luther.^' 

The Confessor. — Very well, you, at least, will converse with me 

on the subject Jesus Christ is my judge, that I do all 

^is out of love for the church and for Luther, who has opened so 
many hearts to a knowledge of the truth." r 

The chancellor having refused to undertake a task which belonged 
exclusively to the reformer, made preparation to withdraw. 

“ Stay," said the monk. 

The Chancellor. — “ What, then, is there to do 

The Confessor. — “ Let Luther deny that he is the author of the 
Captivity of Babylon.*" 

The Chancellor. — “ But the bull of the pope condemns all his other 
works.” 

The Confessor. — “ That is on account of his stubbornness. If he 
retract respecting this book, the pope, in virtue of his full powers, 
can easily grant a pardon. What hopes may we not be justified in 
entertaining now that we have so excellent an emperor.” .... 

Perceiving that his words had produced some effect upon the 
thoughts bf the chancellor, the monk hastened to add, “ LutheY 
wishes always to argue in accordance with the Bible. ^The Bible, 
. . . . it is like wax, and can be stretched out or twisted as 

you please. I will undertake to find in the Bible many opinions 
more strange still than those of Luther. He deceives himself when 
he changes into commandments every word uttered by Jesus Christ." 
Then, desiring likewise to work by fear upon his interlocutor, he 
added, “ What shall happen him, if to-day or to-morrow the emperor 
comes to arms in this cause ? Think you upon the matter," Tho 
monk then allowed the chancellor to retire. 

The confessor prepared still more traps. When one shall have 
Bred ten 'years in his company," said Erasmus, a knowledge of his 
character will still be wanting.” 

What an excellent work is that of Luther upon the liberty of 
the Christian," said the confessor to the chancellor, when they again 
met a few days after their former conversation, what wisdom, what 
talent, and what mind is therein displayed; it is in this manner ,^hat 

a man of real learning should write Let irreproachable 

men be chosen on both sides, and let the pope and Luther respec- 
tively submit to the judgment of these honest men. No one doubts 
but that Luther may have the advantage upon many articles. I will 
speak regarding the subject to the emperor himself. Believe me, it 
IS not in the words of my chief I say these things to you. I have 
told the emperor that Cod shall punish him as well as all the other 
pnnces, if the church, which is the spouse of Christ, be not cleansed 
from all the stains that now defile her. I have said, moreover, that 
• raised up Luther, and had ordained him to reprove, 

Wwely accents, the faults of men, using him, as it were, for a rod to 
chastise the sins of the world.” 
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Tlie chancfelior, hearing these words, (which expressed the impres- 
sion at the time prevalent within the minds of men, and shew'ed the 
opinion then entertained of Luther^ even by his opponents,) found it 
incumbent upon him to utter his astonishment at the little respect 
which was shewn to his master. Every day deliberations are held 
in the palace of the emperor concerning these affairs/' said he, to 
which the elector is not invited. It appears strange to my piunce 
that the emperor, who owes him a debt of gratitude, should thus 
exclude him from his counsels.” 

The Confessor . — “ I have only once myself assisted at these deliber- 
ations,^and I heard the emperor refuse to comply with the solicita- 
tions of the nuncios. Within the next five years it shall be made 
manifest what the emperor will do in favour of the Reformation,- of 
the church.” - < 

“ The elector,” replied Pontanus, is ignorant of the intentions of 
liuther. Let him be brought to this place and have the privilege of 
a fair hearing.” 

The confessor, heaving a deep sigh, replied, “ I take God to wit- 
ness in respect of the ardent desire I cherish to behold the Reforma- 
tion of Christendom accomplished.” 

To lengthen out the consideration of the affair, and to shut means- 
while the mouth of Luther, were the sole motives which actuated the 
proposals of Glapio. But, above all things, Luther must not be per- 
mitted to come to Worms. A ghost, returning from the other world 
and appearing in the middle of the diet, would have caused less 
alarm to the nuncios, the monks, and the whole army of the pope, 
than the entrance into the same assembly of the doctor from Wit- 
temberg. 

How many days will it require to perform the journey from W^ 
temberg to Worms ?” asked the monk, with an air of indifferencei,;^ 
the chancellor, and then praying Pontanus to offer to the elector his 
most humble salutations — the monk retired from the apartment. 

Such were the manceuvres resorted to by courtiers of Rome. The 
steadfast behaviour of Pontanus, however, disconcerted their artful 
schemes. This upright man continued as immovable as the rock 
during all their endeavours at negotiation. Moreover, the Roman 
monks fell into the snare they had prepared to deceive their adver- 
saries. “ The Christian,” said Luther, in his figurative language, “ is 
like the bird which is tied at the jnouth of a trap. The wolves and 
the foxes turn about and make a spring to devour it ; but they;4ro“ 
ble, into the hole and perish, whilst the timid bird is left in life* 
in fliis manner holy angels watch over us, and the devouring wolves, 
the hypocrites, and persecutors, are unable to do us any harm.”* Not 
only were the artifices of the confessor employed in vain, but his 
averments also helped to strengthen Frederick in his opinion that 
Luther was in the right, and that it was his duty to defend the re- 
former. ^ 

The hearts of men were inclined more and more towards the 
A prior of the Dominicans proposed that the emperor, the, 

France, Spain, England, Porl^gal, Hungary, and Poland, with, the 
pope and the electors, should appoint so many representatives to 
whom should ^ intrusted the decision of thisa&ir. ‘' Never can it 
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be prciierly referred to the pope alone.” The disposition of the public 
iMnd became such that it appeared impossible to condemn Luther 
without granting him a hearing and refuting his doctrines. 

Aleander waxed fretful, and increased the energy of his attempts to 
•conquer. It was not now merely against the elector and Luther he 
had to contend. He beheld with consternation the secret negotiations 
of the confessor, the proposition of the prior, the consent of the minis- 
ters of Charles, and the extreme coolness of Eoman piety evinced by 
the most devoted friends of the pope, “ in so much that it might be 
supposed,” said Pallavicini, a covering of ice had been spread over 
these spirits.” The nuncio had, however, at last received from Rome 
a supply of gold and silver, and he was likewise in possession of the 
energetic briefs which had been addressed to the most powerful persons 
in the empire. Fearing to witness the escape of his prey, he consi- 
dered the present moment a fit time for the infliction of a decisive 
blow. He, therefore, despatched the briefs, scattered money abroad 
with a full hand, dealt out the most attractive promises ; “ and, armed 
'with this triple industry,” said the cardinal historian, he endeavoured 
to direct anew in favour of the pope the wavering minds of this 
assembly of electors. But it was chiefly around the emperor he placed 
his snares. He took advantage of the existing dissensions between 
the Belgian and Spanish ministers. He, in fact, completely beset the 
grnuoe. Every friend of Rome, awakened by the noise the nuncio 
made earnest entreaties in presence of the young Charles. 
^ Each dsty,” the elector wrote to his brother John, “they have delibera- 
tions against Luther ; requests are constantly made to put him in 
straits both to the pope and the emperor, and all means are used to 
ensure his destruction. Those who glory in the possession of red 
caps, the Romans, with all their sect, display in this work a most 
indefatigable zeal.” 

In short, Aleander pressed forward the condemnation of the 
reformer with a violence which Luther denominated a marvellous 
JkLty, The apostate nuncio, as Luther called him, transported by* his 
rage beyond the boundaries of prudence, even exclaimed on a certahr 
If you pretend, 0 Germans, to shake off the yoke of Roman 
-<^l^fdience, we will so arrange matters that, drav^ng against each other 
W'^ord of extermination, you shall all perish in your own blood.” 

Behold in what manner the pope feeds the sheep of Christ,” added 
the reformer. • 

But it was not thus he spoke of himself. He asked no favour on 
his own account. “ Luther is ready,” said Melancthon, “ to purcj;iase, 
at the price of his own existence, the glory and the advancement of the 
gospel,” But he trembled when he thought of the desolation of which 
death might be the primary signal. He beheld, in imagination, 
people taking vengeance of his martyrdom in the blood of 
■fehel]^ adversaries, and especially of the priests. He recoiled at the 
idea of a responsibility so terrible. “ God,” said be, “ arrests the fnry 
of bis enemies ; but, should this fury be allowed to burst forth, . . 

then shall be seen to break over the beads of the priests a storm 
• equal to that which has already ravaged the territories of Bohemia. 
- , . I am clear of these horrors, for I have earnestly heseeched 

s^teiGermauic nobility to stay the excesses of the Romans with wisdom 
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-and not by means of the sword. To make war against |^iests, a 
people without courage and without strength, is to make ap^lattack 
upon defenceless women and children.” ' 

Charles V. did not resist the solicitations of the nuncio/^^^^^fc 


Belgian and Spanish devotion had been developed through the agency 
•of his preceptor Adrien, who, at a later period, occupied the pontifical 
throne. The pope had addressed one of his briefs to Charles, entreat- 
ing him to give legal force to the bull by the concurrence of an im- 
perial edict. “ It is ifii vain,” said the pope to the prince, that Grod 
should bestow on you the sword of supreme power, if you do not 
make ijse of this weapon, whether it be against infidels, or against 
heretics who are worse than the former.” 


One day, in the beginning of February, at a moment when all were 
preparing in Worms to witness the performance of a brilliant tourna- 
ment, and when the tent of the emperor had been already erected, 
the princes who were ready to engage in this feat were invited to pass 
an hour in the imperial palace. During this interview, after having 
read, in the hearing of these noblemen, a copy of the bull, they were 
presented with the draft of a severe edict which enforced its execu- 
tion. If you know of anything better,” added the emperor, according 
to custom, I am ready to listen to you.” 

After this occurrence lively debates were sustained in the diet. 
The monk,” wrote a deputy from one of the free towns in Germany, 
gives us plenty to do. Some individuals are urgent to put him to 
death on the cross, and I believe that he shall not escape from such a 
fate ; but it is to be feared that he shall rise again on the third day.” 
The emperor had imagined that he would be able to publish his edict 
without opposition on the part of the states ; but these conjectures 
were ill-founded. The public mind was not prepared for its app^cf 
ance. There was need for bringing over to his* views the conseJnl^df 
the diet. “ Do you convince that assembly,” said the young monarch 
to the nuncio. This was all that Aleander desired, and he made a 
promise to have the edict admitted into the diet upon the 13th day of 
February, 


CHAPTER III. 

Aleander Admitted into the iJiet — Speech of Aleander — Iiuthcr Accused —Kcme Justified — Appeal to Charles 
ajjainst Luther— Effect of tho Speeches ofthe ICunGio. 

The nuncio took pains to prepare himself for the solemn audi ^^ 
ho was about to encounter. The task was an important 
Ale^der was equal to tbe work. An ambassador from the bev#- 
reign pontiff, and surrounded with all the splendour of his high 
office, he was likewise one of the most eloquent men of his age. The 
friends of the Reformation did not await withont fear the issue of the 
approaching meeting. The elector, under a pretext of indisposition^ 
abstained from taking any part in the discussion ; but he commanded 
some of his counsellors to be present, and toAake down a reportsoi^^' 
speech made by the nuncio. ^ 

The eventful day arrived, and Aleander directed his to- 

wards the assembly of tbe princes. The public mind was intensely 
agitated, and the thought occurred to many of the conduct of Annas 
or Caiaphas when they went to the high priest in order to demand the 

27 
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death of that Man who seduced the people. At the moment when the 
nuncio was about to enter the threshold of the door, the usher of the 
diet, says Pallavicini, going quickly up to him, put his hand upon 
his breast, and pushed him back. He was a Lutheran in soul,” 
adds the lloman historian. 

If this report be true, it exhibits, without doubt, a singularly pas- 
sionate action ; but it demonstrates at same time the force with which 
the words of Luther had penetrated into the minds of those who were 
merely engaged in keeping the doors of the council chamber of the 
empire. The superb Aleander, drawing himself up with dignity, to 
the full height of his stature^ continued his approach, and ent^'ed the 
hall of assembly. ^ Eome had never till now been called upon to 
make an apology in due form before an audience so distinguished and 
august. The nuncio placed on the table before him the proofs of con- 
viction which he had deemed necessary, namely, the works of Luthen 
and the bulls of the popes, and the diet having resumed silence, 
the nuncio spoke as follows : — 

Very august emperor, very powerful princes, and very excellent 
deputies I I come to advocate in your presence a cause for which I 
cherish in my heart the most ardent affection. My hearths desire is 
to retain upon the head of my master that tiara which all are willing- 
to adore; and it burns to maintain that papal throne, for which I 
will be ready to give my body to the flames, if the monster who has 
invented the recent heresy, which I come to contend against,, could be 
able, consumed on the same funeral pile, to mix his ashes with my 
own,* 


Ho ! all the disagreement between Luther and Eome does not 
merely refer to the interests of the pope. I have before me the 
works written by Luther, and it is sufficient to look straight before 
^e to observe that it is the holy doctrines of the gospel he attacks. 
He avers that those only communicate in a worthy manner whose 
consciences are filled with sorrow and confusion on account of their 
sms, and that baptism can justify no person, if such person does not 
possess faith in the promises of which baptism is the pledge. He 
denies the necessity of our works in order to obtain celestial glory. He 
denies that we may have the liberty or the power to observe the 
natural and divine law. He affirms that we sin of necessity in all 
our actions. Have there ever been produced from the arsenal of hell 
opinions so likely to break asunder all the restraints of modesty? 

... He calls for the abolition of religious vows. Is it possible 
to imagine an instance of impiety more sacrilegious ? . . . What 

desolation must not be witnessed in the world, when those who duffht 
to be the leayen of the people, shall be seen to cast from them their 
sacred clothing, shall abandon the temples which they have made to 
resound with the harmony of their holy songs, and shall plunge them- 
selves int o the practices of adulteiy, incest, and dissipation ! . . 

after Him several Protestant historians, have asserted’tiilt 
oomiwsed the speech which he put^ into the mouth of 
Aieander. It is true that the cardinal lustorian admits to have civen if fli#» -/Aym 

forS ¥ “-Meates the sources whenci hfhad town ?hS 

Tatiean. from the letters of Oleander deposited in the archires of the 

partial to rgeot it altogether, and I report sdme 
^or^tion. ^ ®Peeoli m conformity with both Homan and Protestant sources of 
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“ Shall I enumerate to you the crimes of this audacious monk ? 
He sins against the deadj for he denies the existence of purgatory ; he 
sins against heaven, for he says that he would not even believe an 
angel from heaven ; he sins against the church, for he pretends that 
all Christians are priests j he sins against the saints, for he despises 
their venerable writings ; he sins against the councils, for he calls that 
of Constance an assembly of demons ; and he sins against the worlds 
for he forbids the punishment of death upon any one who has not 
committed a mortal sin. Some persons have declared that he is a 
pious man. ... I do not mean to attack his life, but only to call 
to the feniembrance of this assembly the fact that the devil deceives 
the people under the appearances of the truth." 

Aleander having spoken of the purgatory condemned by the council 
of Florence, laid down at the feet of the emperor the bull of the pope 
referring to that council. The archbishop of Mentz lifted this docu- 
ment from the ground, and handed it over to the archbishops of 
Cologne and Triers, who received the same with gravity, and passed 
it in their turn to the other princes present. Then, the nuncio hav- 
ing thus accused Luther, proceeded to complete the second part of his 
discourse, which was intended to justify Rome. 

“ At Rome,” says Luther, “ one promises one thing with the mouth, 
and does another with the hands. If this were true, must not there 
be drawn from the fact a consequence completely opposed ? If the 
ministers of a religion live conformably with its precepts, it is a mark 
that it is false. Such was the religion of the ancient Romans, . . 

. such is that of Mahommed, and that of Ltther himself ; but such 
is not the religion which the pontiffs of Rome teach us. Yes, the 
doctrine which they profess condemns them all, as having committed 
many faults ; several, as guilty, and even some few (I say it ingenii^ 
ously) as criminals. . • . This doctrine exposes their actions to 

the blame of men during their life, and to the infamy of history after 
their death. Now, what pleasure, what utility, I ask, can the pon- 
tiffs have found in inventing a religion like this ? 

Shall it be said that the church was not governed during the 
first- centuries by Roman pontiffs. What must we conclude from^ 
this ? With arguments of a similar nature, men might be persuaded 
still to feed upon acorns, and princesses to undertake the washing of 
their own linen.” 

But it was on his adversary, u^on the reformer, that the nuncio 
particularly wished to vent bis rage. Full of indignation agaijs# 
thos% who asserted that Luther should be heard — Luther,” ex- 
claimed he, “ will not allow himself to be instructed by any person. 
Already has the pope cited him to appear in Rome, but he has not 
obeyed the summons. Then the pope cited him to appear in Augs- 
burg before his legate, and he only went there under the safe-conduct 
of the emperor, that is to say, after the hands of the legate had been 
tied up; and nothing more than his tongue was at his command. 

Ah r* said Aleander, in turning himself round toward Charle^J^ 

I beseech your imperial Majesty not to commit an action, of 
brium against your authority, and to refrain from mixing in an uffair 
wherein the laity have nothing to gain. Do your duty.' Let the 
doctrine of Luther be interdicted by you throughout the whole empire; 
and let his writings be everywhere burned. Do not be afraid; 
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Tli^re is in the errors of Luther sufficient proof to cause the burning 
©f a hundred thousand heretics. . . . And whom are we to fear ? 

• . , This populace ? . . . Thej shew themselves terrible 

before the battle hj their insolences, but contemptible in the battle 
by their cowardice. The foreign princes ? . . . But the king of 

France has forbidden the assumption in his kingdom of the' doctrine 
of Luther ; and the king of Great Britain is preparing to inflict 
upon him a blow with his royal hand. What is believed in Hungary, 
Italy, and Spain, you already know, and there is not one of your 
neighbours, whatever may be their hatred against you, who wish you 
any harm so great as the adoption of this heresy. For if th^ house 
of your enemy is next to yours, we might wish he had a fever, but 
not the plague. . . Who are all these Lutherans ? A collection of 

insolent grammarians, of corrupted priests, of unruly monks, of igno- 
rant advocates, of degraded nobles, and of common people erring and 
deceived. How much more numerous is not the Catholic party, as 
well as more able and powerful. A unanimous decree issued by this 
illustrious assembly shall serve to enlighten the simple, to warn the 
imprudent, to decide those who are wavering, and to confirm the 
weak. . , , But if the hatchet be not put to* the root of this 

venomous plant, if the stroke of death be not inflicted upon it, then 
. I behold it covering with its branches the heritage of Jesus 
Christ, changing the vineyard of the Lord into a horrible forest, 
transforming the kingdom of God into a den of wild beasts, and 
launching Germany into that fearful state of barbarism and desola- 
tion into which Asia has been reduced by the superstitions of Mahoit- 
med” 

The nuncio resumed his seat. He had spoken for three hours, and 
the seduction of his eloq[uence had stupified the assembly. The 
princes trembled, and in aflright, says Oochleus, looked earnestly at 
each other, whilst very soon murmurs were heard in different corners 
of the hall, condemning the cause of Luther and his partisans. If 
the puissant Luther had been present, if he had been in a situation to 
reply to this discourse. If, profiting by the avowals which were 
from the orator in the recollection of his ancient master, the 
i^iuo-tis Borgia, the reformer, had shewn that ?;hese arguments, des- 
tined to defend Borne, formed, in fact, the proofs of her condemnation. 
If he had demonstrated that the doctrine which revealed the iniquity 
of Rome was not invented by him, as asserted by the orator, but 
was that religion which Christ had given to the world, and which 
the Reformation sought to re-establish in its primitive lustr^ If 
Luther had represented an exact and animated description of the 
errors and abuses of Popery, and had shewn how it had converted the 
religion of Jesus Christ into a means of elevation and rapine ; the 
effect produced by the harangue of the nuncio had been, even at the 
moment, annihilated ; but no one rose to offer a reply. The assembly 
remained, therefore, impressed with the convictions of the nuncio's 
discourse, and, agitated and carried away by these urgent feelings, it 
displayed a readiness to tear hy violence from the soil of the empire 
the appearances of Luther’s heresy. 

victory was only apparent. It was with the good Will 
ctiGod Rome had enjoyed an opportunity of displaying all her argu- 
ments and all her strength. The greatest of her orators had spoken 
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in an assembly of princes, and had declared all that Eome had to say. 
But this proyed identically the last effort of declining Popery, which, 
even in the sight of many who witnessed its exertions, was destined 
to become the harbinger of her defeat. If it be necessary openly to 
avow the truth, in order that she may triumph and that error may 
perish, there is an equal necessity for publishing the truth without 
reserve. Neither the one nor the other, in order to accomplish their 
destiny, must be hid in darkness. The light is the true judge of all 
that passes under the sun. 


CITAPTER lY. 

Sentiments of the Princes— Discourse of Duli.e George— Character of the Befcnnntion— A Hundred and One Gnev- 
incca— Charlfls Yielda— Practices of Aleander— The Great of Spain— Peace of Luther— Death hut no Itecantation. 

A few days were sufficient to dissipate the first impressions created 
by the nuncio's speech, as ifc always happens when an orator covers 
with high-sounding words the weakness of his arguments. 

The greater number of princes were ready to sacrifice Luther ; but 
not one of them was willing to immolate the rights of the empire 
or to hide the grievances of the Germanic nation. They were pre- 
pared to give up an insolent monk who had dared to speak in such 
lofty strains, but they were only thus the more eager to impress upon 
the pope the justice of a reform, when these changes were urged by 
words uttered from the mouths of the chiefs of the nation. Moreover, 
it was Luther's greatest personal enemy, Duke George of Saxony, 
who spoke with the keenest allusion to the encroachments of Rome. 
The grandson of Podiebrad, King of Bohemia, repulsed by the doc- 
trines of grace which the reformer announced, had not yetlo^^:aM 
hope of seeing in active operation a reform which referred 
moral and ecclesiastical renovation. The circumstance 
irritated him so fiercely against the monk of Wittemberg, i w^s^ 
fact that with his despised doctrines he seemed to spoil the whole 
affair. But now, seeing the nuncio endeavouring to confound Luther 
and the reform of the church in one and the same condemnation, 
George suddenly stood up in the assembly of the princes, to the utter 
amazement of those"* who knew the hatred he felt for the reformer, 
and spoke to the following effect — “ The diet must not forget its 
grievances against the court of Rome. How many are the abuses 
which have slidden into our statei^ The annats, which the emperor 
liberally granted for the good of Christendom, are now exacted as,*a 
debt; the Roman courtiers inventing every day new ordinances, in 
order to monopolize, and to farm for others the ecclesiastical benefices. 
A multitude of transgressions ai*e permitted, through means of which 
■the rich sinners are shamefully tolerated, whilst those who have no 
money to redeem their errors are unmercifully punished. The popes 
have not ceased to bestow on the attendants of their palaces many 
reversions and spare emoluments, to the detriment of those to whom 
these benefices belong. The commendanis of the abbeys and converts 
of Rome have been remitted to cardinals, bishops, and prelates, who 
have appropriated these revenues to themselves, in so much that not 
Q'lj.e religious individual is found in many convents wherein twenty or 
thirty of such persons ought to be accommodated. Places are multi- 
plied to an infinite number, and shops to deal in indulgences are 
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established in every street, and especially in the market-places of our 
cities, such as the shops of St Anthony, of the Holy Spirit, of St 
Hubert, of St Cornelius, of St Vincent, and many others of the same 
description. Societies are formed in Rome for purchasing tlie right 
of holding such markets, and afterwards purchasing from their bishop 
the right of dealing in this sort of merchandise, and, with the view of 
' obtaining sufficient funds to meet all their wants, they press upon and 
empty the purses of the poor. Indulgences, which should only be 
granted for the salvation of souls, and which can only be procured by 
means of prayers, fastings, and many works of charity, are sold for a 
stated price. The officials of the bishops are known to ovei»vhelm 
the lower classes with acts of penance for the sins of blasphemy, 
adultery, debauch, or the violation of certain feast-days, whilst not 
even a reprimand is given to ecclesiastics who are openly guilty of all 
these crimes. Many penalties are imposed upon the penitent, in such 
a manner as to ensure a ready compliance in the same misdemeanour 
and thus to procure a fresh supply of money. . . . Such are a 

few of those abuses which cry aloud against the practices of Rome. 
All shame has been there forsaken, and but one thing occupies the 
attention of all. . . . Money, money, still is the cry 1 . . . 

in so much, that those preachers who ought to teach the truth, think 
of nothing but to propagate falsehood, and who are not only tolerated 
bdt rewarded, because the more they lie the more they gain money, 
rt is from these miry wells such a torrent of corrupted waters flow. 
Debauch shakes hands with avarice. The ecclesiastical judges receive 
into their houses women under an infinite variety of excuses, and 
force and seduce them, either by threats or by the distribution of pre- 
sents, or, if they do not succeed, the females are blasted in their repu- 
tation. Ah ! it is the scandal which the clergy give occasion for that 
precipitates so many poor souls into a state of eternal condemnation. 
A universal reform must be brought about, and a general council 
must be called together to accomplish the ends of this reform. These 
are the reasons wherefore I implore you, with all submission, very 
excellent princes and lords, to occupy yourselves with much diligence 
in the arrangement of this affair.” Duke George composed a list of 
Ihse m^y grievances he had alluded to, a few "days after Aleander 
had delivered his memorable speech. And this important document 
has been preserved in the archives of Weimar. 

Luther had never spoken with^ greater force against the horrid 
abuses committed in Rome, but he had done something more. The 
duke pointed out the evil ; whilst Luther, along with the evil,^had 
exhibited the cause and the remedy. He had demonstrated that the 
sinner must receive true indulgence, that which comes from God 
solely through faith in the grace and merits of Jesus Christ, and this 
simple but powerful doctrine had overturned all the money-shops 
established by the priests. “ How must you become pious ?” asked he 
one day. A Franciscan shall reply : put on a grey cowl, and gird 
yourself about with a cord. A Roman shall tell you : Attend upon 
mass and make fastings. But a Christian shall declare : Faith in 
Jesus Christ alone procures justification and salvation. Before works 
we must be possessed of eternal life. But when we are born anew, 
and made children of God by the word of grace, then we perform 
good works.” 
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The discourse delivered by the duke was undoubtedly the speech 
of a secular prince ; the discourse of Luther was that of a reformer. 
The great evil which oppressed the church was in her having become 
altogether an outward show, in having remodelled all her works and 
all her graces according to the fashion of exterior and material forms. 
The indulgences had completed the extreme point of this jDutward 
constitution, and that very thing which is, above all things, most 
spiritual in Christianity, namely, the pardon of sins, had been con- 
verted into an object of sale in the same manner as articles of eating 
and drinking. The grand work of Luther consisted especially in his 
having made use of this extreme point in the degeneration of Christen- 
dom, to adjust the method by which he was to re-conduct man and 
the church back to the primitive sources of life, and to re-establish in 
the sanctuary of the heart the reign of the Holy Spirit. The remedy 
was found at this point, as often happens even with evil itself, when 
the two extremes are brought together. From that time, the church, 
which, during so many centuries, had displayed its character from 
without in ceremonies, observances, and human devices, recommenced 
to develops its nature from within, in faith, hope, and charity. 

The speech of the duke carried, in proportion, the greater weight 
on account of his opposition to Luther being so generally known. 
Other members of the diet gave in a statement of different grievances, 
and indeed the ecclesiastical princes themselves pressed the conside- 
ration of these complaints. “ We have a pontiff whose only delight 
is in the chase and in the enjoyment of pleasures, said they ; the 
benefices of the Germanic nation are given away in Rome to bombar- 
diers, to falconers, to attendants, to ass-drivers, to stable-boys, to 
guardsmen, and to other people of that description, who are ignorani^ 
incapable, and strangers to Germany,” , ' 

The diet named a commission to make out a report of alls4^^ 
grievances, whose number they found to amount to 101. A 4eputat 
tion of secular and ecclesiastical princes presented an extract from 
this report to the emperor, beseeching him to ground certain claims 
thereon, in the provisions of the capitulation he was then engaged ill 
completing. How many Christian souls are lost,’* said they to 
Charles V. ; ‘‘ how ffiany depredations and extortions aro practised, on 
account of the scandal which surrounds the spiritual chief of Christen- 
dom ? We must prevent the ruin and dishonour of our people. It is 
for this reason we, in a body, very humbly implore you, in the most 
^earnest manner, to ordain a general Reformation — to undertake 
^ccjpmplish its fulfilment.” There was at this period in the 
Christian society an unbroken power which worked in the hearts of 
princes and of people, a wisdom emanating from on high, which influ- 
enced even the adversaries of the reform, and prepared the way of 
ithat emancipation whose hour had at last been determined. 

Charles could not be insensible to these representations of the 
^empire. Nor were either the nuncio or the emperor without 
•expectation of such a remonstrance. The confessor of the latt^Mff 
'even denounced the vengeance of Heaven if he did not refbria' the 
-church, Charles likewise immediately withdrew the edict which had 
-commanded the writings of Luther to he publicly burned throughout 
the districts of the empire, and substituted in its place a provisional 
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order, wliereby these books were to be handed over to the keeping of 
ijhe magistrates. 

This measure did not, however, give satisfaction to the assembly. 
That body was anxious for the appearance of the reformer within its 
own courts. It is unjust/’ said his friends, to condemn Luther with- 
out having granted him a hearing, and without learning from himself 
whether or not he was the author of the books which it was proposed 
to burn. “ Plis doctrine,” said his adversaries, “has so seized upon the 
hearts of the nation, that it is impossible to arrest its progress, if we 
do E^ob listen to what he has to say for himself. No dispute shall be 
entered into with him ; and if he acknowledges his writings a*id re- 
fuses to retract, then electors, princes, states of the holy empire, 
in one union, true to the faith of their ancestors, will aid your 
Majesty with all their strength in the execution of your decrees.” 

Aleander, alarmed, dreading everything from the intrepidity of 
Luther and the ignorance of the princes, betook himself with haste to 
the organisation of such measures as might prevent the appearance of 
Luther. Ho went from the ministers of Charles to the princes best 
disposed towards the cause of the pope, and from these princes to tbo 
emperor himself. “ It is not permitted,” said he, “ to call in ques- 
tion the things which the sovereign pontiff has determined. No- 
dispute shall be held with Luther, you say ; but,” continued he, “ shall 
not the powers of that audacious man, the fire of his looks, the elo- 
quence of his words, and the mysterious spirit which animates his 
conduct, be sufficient to ensure certain acts of sedition ? Already 
many persons venerate him as if he were a saint, and his image is 
everywhere seen encircled with a crown of glory, in imitation of the 
honours paid to the blessed. If there exists a desire to make him 
appear, let him not at least be put under the protection of the public 
faith.” These last words must suffice to frighten Luther, or to pre- 
pare his ruin. 

The nuncio found an easy access into the presence of the grandees- 
of jSpain. In Spain, as well as in Germany, the opposition manifested 
against the Dominican inquisitors was a natural feeling. The yoke of 
the inquisition, which had been for a time removed, had just been, 
i^^ablishedby Charles. A numerous party, thj^refore, in the Penin- 
sm^Bynapathized with Luther ; but this sentiment was not prevalent 
in the ranks of the great, who found again on the banks of the 
Rhine the very thing which theyr hated on the other side of the- 
Pj^enees. These nobles were thus impatient, in their love of an 
ardent fanaticism, to annihilate the new-born heresy. Predej^ck, 
Duke of Alba, was more particularly moved 'with transports of rage 
whenever he heard mention made of the cause of the reform. He 
would have willingly waded in the blood of every sectator connected 
with the contemplated changes. Luther had not yet been summoned 
to appear, hut how powerful was his name, even now, to agitate the 
fears of all the lords in Christendom at this time assembled in the 
city of Worms I 

The man who in this manner excited the powerful ones of the 
earth, seemed alone to enjoy the confidence of peace. The news from 
Worms were indeed alarming, and the friends of Luther were startled 
atj^eir import. We have nothing left but your vows and your 
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prayers/’ wrote Melimcthon to Spalatin. “ Oh, if God would deign to 
redeem at the price of our blood the salvation of the Christian people ” 
But Luther, a stranger to fear, shutting himself up in his sequestered 
cell, meditated therein upon these words of Mary the mother of Jesus, 
which he applied to his present position — My soul doth magnify the 
Lord^ and my spirit doth rejoice in God my Saviour, The Almighty 
hath done great things for and holy is his name. He has wrought 
wonderfully with his arm. He hath cast down the mighty from their 
seats^ and hath exalted the lowly and meek. Look to some of the thoughts 
which crowded at this time on the heart of Luther. “ The Almighty, 
. . • . . says Maiy. Oh it is a great boldness on the part of a 

young woman. With a single word she strikes with languor all the 
strong, with weakness aU the powerful, with folly all the wise,, wilji 
opprobrium all those whose name is glorious upon the earth, and 
lays at the foot of God alone all strength, all power, all wisdom, and 
all glory. His arm'j continues she, ‘‘ and she denominates thus that 
power through which he acts by himself, and without the help of any 
creature, mysterious power ! . . which is exercised in secret and 

in silence, until it shall have accomplished what it had itself proposed. 
Destruction is near without its approach having been seen by any one. 
The raising up again is near without any person having the least thought 
of its coming. He leaves his children in oppression and weakness, 
in so much that every one proclaims that they are lost. . . But it 

is at this very moment he is most strong ; for it is when the strength 
of man fails, the strength of God begins. Only, let faith await his 
time. . . . And, again, God permits his adversaries to rise up in 

their grandeur and their power. He withdraws from them the assist- 
ance of his force, and leaves them to fall down upon their own. He 
takes away from them his eternal wisdom, and leaves them to b6^@|4 
with their wisdom of a day. And whilst they raise themselves Ufhih 
the splendour of their own power, the arm of God is taken from 
under them, and their work . . . evanishes, like a soap bubble 

bursting in the air.” 

It was on the 10th of March, at the time when his name had filled 
with alarm the imperial city, Luther finished this exposition of the 
Magnificat, 

The reformei’, however, was not left at peace in his retreat. Spalatin, 
in compliance with the orders of the elector, had sent him a list of the 
articles of which it was expected He would be prepared to make k 
retraction. A recantation after the refusal persisted in at Augsbii^f ' 

. . • . “Do not fear,” he wrote to Spalatin, “that I will retradt ‘a 

single syllable, seeing that their only argument is to -pretend that my 
writings are opposed to the rites of what they call the church. If the 
emperor Charles has summoned me merely that I may complete my 
recantation, I will reply to him, that I shall remain where I am, and 
so it must be considered as if I had been at Worms and had returned 
to Wittemberg. But if, on the contrary, the emperor wishes nie to 
appear in order that I maybe put to death as an enemy of the 
I am ready to answer his call ; for, with the help of Christy, 
not abandon the word upon the field of battle. I kmow:?’^eH"fhat 
these sanguinary men shall not sleep at rest until they have"' taken 
away my life. Oh ! would that there were no others but Papists who 
may render themselves guilty of the shedding of my blood.” 
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Shall a Safe-Conduct be Granted ? — Safe-Oonduei— Shall Xuthet Gome ?— Holy Thursday at Bome-^The Pope 
and Lather. 

At length the emperor came to a final decision. The appearance of 
Luther in the presence of the diet appeared the only proper means of 
terminating that momentous affair which occupied the attention of the 
whole empire, Charles Y. resolyedto issue a summons upon the reformer, 
without granting him the protection of a safe-conduct. At this juncture 
thepart of protectorwas again assumed by Frederick, The dangers with 
which Luther was threatened were obvious to all. Plis friends, says 
Cochleus, entertained a fear that he might be delivered over into the 
hands, of the pope, or that the emperor himself might put him to death 
as one unworthy, on account of his heresy, of honourable treatment in 
regard to pledged promises. There took place on this subject a long 
and intricate debate among the princes. Impressed, at last, with the 
vast agitation which then disturbed the minds of the people in almost 
all the districts of Germany, and fearing lest some sudden tumult or 
dangerous sedition should break out during the journey of Luther, (no 
doubt in favour of the reformers cause,) the princes judged it most 
prudent to tranquillize the public spirit on the occasion ; and thus, not 
only the emperor, but even the elector of Saxony, Duka George, and 
the landgrave of Hesse, through whose states it was necessary he 
should pass, granted him respectively their particular safe-conduct. 

. On the 6th of March 1521, Charles V. signed the following sum- 
mons addressed to Luther : — 

“ Charles, by the grace of God, elected Roman emperor, always 
sacred, &c., &c. 

“ Honourable, dear, and pious ! — We and the states of the holy 
empire here assembled, having resolved to make an inquiry regarding 
the doctrine and the books' which you have published for this some 
time back, have granted you, in order to come and to return from 
this place in safety, our safe-conduct and that of the empire, which wo 
transmit you herewith. Our sincere desire is, that you should prepare 
yourself immediately to undertake this journey, so that in the space 
of the twenty-one days mentioned in our safe-conduct, you may 
certainly arrive here at our place of residence, and that you will not 
fail to appear. Do not be apprehensive of either injustice or violence- 
AYe are anxious to maintain the jtoity of our aforesaid safe-conduct, 
and we expect that you will obey our summons. You shall herein 
follow our serious advice. ^ 

“ Given at our imperial city of Worms, on the 6th day of the 
month of March, in the year of our Lord 1521, and the second of our 

Charles.'’ 

‘‘After the order of my lord the emperor with ray own hand, 
A.lheriy cardinal of Mentz, arch-chancellor. Nicolas -Zwyl.” 

The enclosed safe-conduct had upon it the following address 

To the honourable^ our dear and pious Doctor Martin Luther^ of 
the order of the AugustinesJ* 

It began thus : — 

Charles, fifth of the name, by the grace of God, elected 
wnmn emperor, always sacred, king of Spain, of the two Sicilies, of 
Jerusalem, of Hungary, of Dalmatia, of Croatia. &c., arch-duke of 
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Austria/, duke of Burgundy, count of Hapsbourg, of Flanders, and 
of Tyrol, &c. &c.’* 

Then the king of so many nations, making it be known that he 
had cited to appear before him an Augustine monk, named Luther, 
commanded all princes, lords, magistrates, and others, to respect the 
safe-conduct which he had given, under pain of punishment from the 
emperor and the empire. 

- Here we see the emperor bestowing the titles of dear, honourable, 
and pious,*' upon a man whom the head of the church had branded 
with excommunication. A desire was evinced in the composition of 
this document to hush all suspicious fears in the minds of Luther and 
his intimate friends. Gaspard Sturm was appointed bearer of this 
message to the reformer, and ordered to accompany him to Wprm^ 
The elector, in dread of the public indignation, wrote, on the 12th ^ 
March, to the magistrates of Wittemberg, with instructions to secure 
the safety of this officer belonging to the emperor, and to afford him 
a guard, were such a precaution deemed necessary. The herald then 
departed on his mission. 

This is the manner in which God executes his purposes. He (God) 
desired to place upon a hill that light which he had kindled in the 
world, and emperor, kings, and princes immediately display an eager- 
ness to accomplish this object without being aware of the design they 
hasten to complete. It costs little to him to ensure the exaltation of 
the meanest of his creatures. One act of his power is sufficient to 
raise the humble infant of Mansfeld from an obscure cabin up into 
the palace wherein kings are assembled together. There is in }iis 
sight no existence of either grandeur or meanness, and, when he 
chooses, Charles Y. and Luther are brought into the same apart- 
ments. 

But shall Luther pay obedience to the summons we have quoted? 
His best friends had their doubts upon the subject. “ Doctor Mar- 
tin has been called to appear in this place,** the elector wrote, on the 
25th March, to his brother ; “ but I do not know whether he will 
come. I would not be willing to augur any good under existing cir- 
cumstances.*' Three weeks later, namely, on the 16th April, this 
excellent prince, seeitTg the symptoms of danger to increase, wrote 
again to Duke John. “ There are some orders posted up detrimental 
to Luther. The cardinals and the bishops continue to attack him 
with much obduracy. May God direct all things for the best ! And 
may it please the same Almighty power that I may be enabled 
procure for Luther an equitable reception.’* - . ■ , ■ ! 

’ "WTiilst these things were passing in Worms and in Wittemberg, 
Popery multiplied the number of her blows. On the 28th of March, 
which was the Thursday before Easter, Borne resounded with the 
sentence of a solemn excommunication. It is the custom to repeat 
within the said city at that period the terrible bull %n Ccena Domini^ 
which is nothing else than a long list of imprecations. On the day 
we have mentioned, the approaches to the temple in which the 
reign pontiff was fixed to officiate were early occupied by the eoWers 
of the papal guard, as well as by a crowd of people gathered from 
all parts of Italy, in order to receive the benediction of the holy 
father, A quantity of laurel and myrtle branches decorated the 
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square in front of the church ; m^i^ny wax tapers were burning ujDon 
the balcony of the temple, and the ostensoir was thereon raised. All 
at once the church bells filled the air with their solemn peals ; the 
pope, invested with the attire of pontifical distinction, and with its 
ornaments, made his appearance upon the balcony, transported thither 
on an arm chair. The people fall down upon their knees and 
uncover their heads, whilst the colours are lowered and the arms of 
the soldiers grounded, during the observance of a deep silence. A 
few moments afterwards, the pope, slowly extending his hands, lifts 
ifeem towards heaven, and again depresses them tardily towards the 
earth, in forming the sign of the cross. He repeats this movement 
three times. Then the air is anew cleft with the noise of many bells, 
which announce to the distant country the completion of the pontiff's 
benediction. A number of priests now advance in eager haste, hold- 
ing aloft lighted torches ; they quickly turn these fiambeaux upside 
down, shake them with violence, and cast them to the ground 
with all their force, as if they represented the flames of hell. The 
people are moved and alarmed ; and the words of the malediction 
are heard to fall from the top of the temple.* 

TVhen Luther was informed of the execution of this excommunica- 
tion, he published the purport of it, accompanied by some written 
remarks composed in that biting style he so well knew how to 
adjust. Although this publication did not appear until some time 
after this date, we will here recite some of its sentences. We are 
supposed to listen to the grand priest of Christendom speaking from 
the balcony of his magnificent church, while the monk of Wittem- 
berg replies to him from the ends of Germany. t 
~ There is something very characteristic in the contrast of these two 
^"oices. 

ThePojpe. — Leo, bishop.” .... 

LutJier, — Bishop, .... as a wolf is a shepherd ; for a 
bishop ought to exhort according to the doctrine of salvation, and not 
to vomit forth a number of imprecations and maledictions.” 

The Pope. — ^ Servant of all the servants of God.” . . . 

^ iMther , — “ In the evening, when we are drunk ; but in the morning 
lib dkll ourselves Leo. Lord of all lords.” 

The Pope. — The Roman bishops, our predecessors, have been 
accustomed at this feast to make use of the arms of justice.” 

Luther, — Which, in your opinion, consist of excommunication and 
anathemas ; but in the terms of St Paul, of patience, meekness, and 
charity.” (2 Cor. vi. 6, 7.) m 

The Pope. — “ In compliance with the duty of the apostolic office, 
and in order to maintain the purity of the Christian faith.” 

Luther. — That is to say, the temporal possessions of the pope.” 

The Pope, — ‘‘ And its unity, which consists in the union of its 
members with Christ their head, . . . and with his vicar.” 

Luther, — “ Because Christ is not sufficient, there is still need of 
another.” 

The Pope, — “ To keep inviolate the holy communion of the faithful^ 

* This ceremony is described in several works, amone^ others, in TagebuclT einer 
Bi^e dureh Deutschland und Italien. (Berlin, 1817, iv. p. 94.) The principal 
lafSiits go farther hack than the times of Luther. f See, for the bull of the 

pope and the commentary of Luther, Die Bulla vom Abendfressen. L Op. 
(L.) xviii., p, 1, ^ 
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we observe this ancient custom, and we excommunicate and curse on 
the part of God Almighty the Father." 

Luther. — “ Of whom it is said, God has not sent kls Son into the 
world to condemn the worlds (John, iii. 17.) 

The Pope — . . . . And the Son and the Holy Spirit^ 

and according to the powers, of the apostles Peter and Paul." 

Luther. — “ And me, says the devouring wolf, as if the power of God 
was too weak without him.” 

The Pope. — We curse all heretics, the Garases or Cathares, the 
Patarins, the poor of Lyons, the Arnoldists, the Speronists, the Pas- 
sagiansf the Wickliffites, the Hussites, and the Fraticellians." . . . 

Luther. — “Because they have desired to possess the Holy Scriptures, 
and have requested that the pope should live soberly and preach the 
word of God.” 

The Pope. — “ And Martin Luther, lately condemned by us for a 
similar heresy, as well as all his adherents, and all those, whoever 
they may be, who shew him any favour.” 

Luther. — “I return you thanks, 0 very gracious pontiff, in that you 
have condemned me along with all these Christians. It is an honour 
done me that my name should be thus proclaimed at Home during 
the time of the feast, in a manner so glorious, and that it is made to 
wander over the world in company with the names of all these hum- 
ble confessors of Jesus Christ.” 

The Pope. — “ In the same way we excommunicate and curse all 
pirates and privateers." .... 

Luther. — “Who then is the greatest of all pirates and privateers, if it 
be not he who steals souls, enchains them, and puts them to death V* 

The Pope. — “ Particularly those who sail upon our seas." . / < 

Luther. — “ Our seas 1 Saint Peter, our predecessor has . 

have neither gold nor silver — (Acts, iii. 6;) and Jesus Christ 
The kings of the nations domineer over them^ it must not he so with 
you. (Luke, xxii. 25.) But if a vehicle laden with hay must give 
up the road to a drunken man, how much more reason is there for St 
Peter and even Jesus Christ himself to yield the pathway to the 
pope.” 

The Pope. — “ In t£e same way we excommunicate and curse all 
those who falsify our bulls and our apostolic letters." 

Luther. — “ But the epistles of God and the Scriptures of God, every 
one is at liberty to condemn and b^irn them.” • 

The Pope. — “ In the same way we excommunicate and curs© 
thoso^ who stop the provisions which are being carried to the coiirt'OT 
Rome.” 

Luther. — “ He barks and bites like a dog from whom one threatens 
to take away his bone." 

The Pope. — “ In the same way we condemn and curse all those who 
retain the lawful rights, fruits, tithes, and revenues appertaining to the, 
clergy.” . ^ 

Luther. — “ For Jesus Christ has said. If any one wishes 
against you.^ and to take away your coatfleave him also 
(Math. V. 40.) And we have just given the commenta^iy iherteofi"^ 

The Pope. — “Whatever may be their elevation, thei^cfignltiy, theii 
order, their power, or their rank, should they even prove to be bishops 
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Luther. — “ For there shall come amongst you false teachers^ xclio 
despise authority and syeah evil of dignities^ says the Scriptures.” 
(Jude 8.) 

The Pope.' — “ In the same way we condemn and curse all those who 
in any manner or way bring reproach upon the city of Rome, the 
kingdom of Sicily, to the islands of Sardinia or of Corsica, to the 
patrimony of St Peter in Tuscany, to the duchy of Spolete, to the 
margravate of Ancona, to the country or to the towns of Forrara and 
Benevento, and all other cities or countries belonging to the church 
of Rome.” 

Luther. — Oh ! Peter, poor sinner, from whom have you«*eceived 
Rome and all these kingdoms ? I salute you Peter, king of Sicily 
. . . and sinner at Bethsaida !” 

The Pope. — "We excommunicato and curse all the chancellors, 
counsellors, parliaments, lawyers, governors, judges, bishops, and 
others wKo oppose our letters of exhortation, of invitation, of defence, 
of mediation, or of execution,” 

Luther. — For the holy bench only seeks how to live in idleness, in 
magnificence, and in debauchery, tlius commanding, tempting, deceiv- 
ing, lying, dishonouring, seducing, and committing every kind of 
malicious deed in peace and safety. . . . Lord, arise ! it is not 

as the Papists pretend ; for thou hast not forsaken us, and thine eyes 
are not turned away from us.” 

. In this manner ‘Leo is supposed to have spoken in Rome and 
Luther at Wittemberg. , . . 

The pontiflf having terminated his condemnations, the parchment 
upon which they were written was torn in pieces, and the fragments 
were cast among the people. Immediately a great commotion is 
manifested in the heart of the crowd ; each one of the bystanders 
strives to get hold of a morsel of the terrible bull. These were the 
holy relics Popery offered to her faithful followers on the evening of 
the great day of grace and of expiation. Very soon the multitude is 
seen to disperse, and the vicinity of the magnificent church is left again 
ill its accustomed silence. Let us return to Wittemberg. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Courage of luther^Bugenhagen at 'Wittemberg — ^Fersecutious in Pomeraala— Melanothon Doslres to Depart with 
luther— Amsdorir— Schuiff— Suaveu — ^Hatten to Charles V. 

^ 'f* 

We have now reached the 24th day of March, and on that day the 
imperial herald entered within the gates of the city in which T^itber 
found his abode. Gaspard Sturm proceeded to the house of the doctor 
and presented to him the summons issued by Charles V. This was a 
serious and solemn moment for the reformer, and all his friends were 
in a state of consternation. Not one prince, with the exception of 
Frederick the Wise, had declared himself in favour of his cause. 
Certain knights, it is true, had used the language of threatening ; but 
the powerful Charles despised their denunciations. Luther, however, 
was not in any way disturbed. “ The Papists,” said he, on beholding 
the agony of his friends, “are not anxious about my coming to Wonns^ 
but are eager to see me condemned and put to death ! But this signi- 
fies nothing, do you continue to pray not for me, but for the wor^ of 
God. My blood shall not have lost its native warmth before many 
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thousand men throughout the universe shall have been made responsi- 
ble for having shed that blood. The very holy adversary of Christy 
the father, the master, and the generalissimo of homicides, insists upon 
its effusion. Amen 1 May the will of God be done 1 Christ will give 
me his Spirit to overcome these ministers of error. I despise their 
threats while living, and I shall triumph over them in my death. 
Endeavours are made in Worms to force from me a recantation. And 
now behold what sort of recantation I will make ; I have formerly 
said that the pope was the vicar of Christ, now I declare that he is 
the adversary of the Lord, and the apostle of the devil.” And when 
he was t^ld that all the pulpits of the Franciscans and the Dominicans 
were ringing with imprecations and maledictions against him. “ Oh ! 
how much is my joy increased with these tidings,'' exclaimed he. He 
knew that he had followed the will of God, and that God was with 
him. Wherefore, then, should he not appear with courage ? This 
purity of intention, this liberty of conscience, is a hidden but incal- 
culable strength, which never fails the servant of God, and which 
renders him more invincible than the might of many cuirasses or 
numberless armies. 

Luther at this time also witnessed the arrival in Wittemberg of a 
man who was destined to become, like Melaucthon, the friend of his 
after life, even until its close, and who served to afford him much 
consolation at the moment of his departure. The person we allude 
to was a priest named Bugenhagen, now about thirty-six years of 
age, and who had fled to escape the hard treatment inflicted by the 
bishop of Camin, and the prince Bogislas of Pomerania, upon the 
friends of the gospel, whether they wore ecclesiastics, citizens, or men 
of letters. Sprung from a senatorial family, and born at Wollin in 
Pomerania, on which account he was commonly called Pomerattu^ 
Bugenhagen had been a teacher since his twentieth year in the city 
of Treptow. The youth of the place hurried to receive instruction 
from his words, and the nobles and learned inhabitants contended for 
the pleasure of his society. He studied assiduously the holy writings, 
and prayed God to grant him a knowledge of their truth. One day, 
about the end of December 1520, there was put into his hand, while 
he was at supper in company with a number of friends, the work of 
Luther, entitled the Captivity of Balylon, “Since the death of 
Christ,” said he, after having glanced over the book, “ very many 
heretics have infested the church, hut there has never existed a pest 
equal to the author of this book.” Having carried the said 
honi^ to his own house, and having read it over and over agm^J^ 
thoughts were changed as to the merits of its contents. Many 
truths were therein presented to his mind, and having returned, soifle 
days afterwards, into the presence of his colleagues, he said to them, 
“ The whole world has fallen into the most obscure darkness. This 
man alone perceives the truth.” “ ISome priests, one deacon, and 
even the abbot himself, recognised the pure doctrine of salvation, an^., 
very soon, preaching with unction, they led their hearers,” sa^^^- 
historian, “ from the contemplation of human superstition&>#^^^if^ 
upon the alone-powerful merit of Jesus Christ.” Then^p^isseiiUMon 
was quickly resorted to. Already many victims were groSJning in 
the cells of prisons, and Bugenhagen escaped from his enemies and 
arrived at W ittemberg. He suffers for love of the gospel, Melanc^ 
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tbon likewise wrote to the chaplain of the elector. “ Where could ho 
if it were not into the sanctuary of our cccri;\ov, (asylunij) and 
under the protection of our prince.” 

But no person received Bugenhagen with so much joy as Luther. 
It was arranged between them that, immediately after the departure 
of the reformer, Bugenhagen should commence an explanation of the 
Psalms. It was thus Divine providence conducted at that time this 
powerful man to replace in part him whom Wittumherg was about to 
loose. Placed one year later at the head of the church in that city, 
Bugenhagen presided in the same situation for a term of thirty-six 
years. Luther designated him by distinction the Pastor, 

Luther had now to take his departure. His terrified friends be 
lieved that, if God should not interpose the production of a miracle, 
it was to death the reformer directly walked. Melancthon, at a dis- 
tance from his own country, had become attached to Luther with all 
the affection of a tender soul. “ Luther,” said he, “ stands me in the 
place of all my friends ,■ he is for me more great and more admirable 
than I can express. You know how much Alcibiades admired his 
Socrates ; but it is in another fashion still that I admire Luther, for 
it is as a Christian.” Then he adds the following simple but beauti- 
ful sentence--“ Every time that I contemplate his character, I find 
him anew still greater than himself.” Melancthon was anxious to 
follow Luther into the scenes of his dangers. But their mutual 
friends, and, no doubt, the doctor himself, were decidedly opposed to 
this wish. Must not Philip be bound to replace his friend ? and, 
were that friend never to return again to Wittemberg, who would 
then be found to continue the work of the Reform ? “ Ah ! would 

to God,” said Melancthon, resigned, but in sorrow, “ that it had been 
permitted me to go along with him.” 

The vehement, spirited, Amsdorff, also declared that he would ac- 
company the doctor. Plis courageous soul felt a pleasure in' the 
anticipations of danger. His noble pride would have urged him to 
appear without fear in the presence of an assembly of kings. The 
elector had summoned to Wittemberg, as the professor of law, a cele- 
bra^d man of much mildness of temper, the son of a physician in 
m Ml, Jerome Schurff, who lived on terms of great intimacy with 
Luther. “ He has never yet been able to resolve,” said Luther, to 
pronounce the sentence of death upon a single malefactor.” This 
timid man, however, longed earnestly to assist the doctor in quality of 
a counsellor during the progress of his dangerous journey. A young 
Danish student, Peter Suaven, who lodged in the house of Melanc- 
thon, and who afterwards became celebrated on account of his evan- 
ge ical labours in Pomerania and Denmark, equally declared his in- 
tention of accompanying his master. The youth of the schools must 
be represented at the side of the champion of the truth. 

Germany was perplexed at the thought of the dangers which threa- 
tened the representative of her people. She now found a voice 
wortxiy of herself wherewith to express the sentiments of her fear. 
Ulric of .Batten trembled at the idea of the blow his country was 
about to suffer, and he wrote on the 1st of April to Charles Y. him- 
strain Yery excellent emperor, you are on 
of losing both yourself and us. What object is proposed dn 
th^ affair of Luther, if it be not the destruction of our liberty and 
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the abasement of your authority ? There is not in the length and 
breadth of the empire an honest man who does not take the most 
liyely interest in this affair. The priests alone are enraged against 
Luther, because he is opposed to their excessive power^ their shame- 
ful luxury, and their depraved modes of living, and because he has 
pleaded for the doctrine of Christ, for the liberty of the country, and 
for the practice of holy manners. O emperor 1 drive from your pre- 
sence these orators from Rome, and these bishops and cardinals, who 
are anxious to prevent the accomplishment of all reforms. Have 
you not observed the sadness of the people in beholding you, upon 
your arrival, as you approached the Rhine, surrounded by a company 
wearing red hats, . . . . by a troop of priests, and not by a 

band of valiant warriors ? 


“ Do not give over your sovereign majesty to those who desirO to 
trample its dignity under foot ! Have pity upon us ! Do not drag 

into your own ruin tbc whole districts of the nation 1 

Conduct us if you will into the midst of the greatest dangers, at the 
point of soldiers' swords or the mouths of cannon, and let every 
nation conspire against us, or let every army on earth assail us, so 
that we may be able to shew openly our valour, rather than allow 
us to be thus vanquished and enslaved, as it were, hiddenly and in the 
dark, like so many women without arms or the power to do battle. 

. . . Ah ! we had hoped that it was you who were destined 

to deliver us from the yoke of the Romans, and who would have over- 
thrown the horrors of pontifical tyranny. May God grant that the 
fjiture shall prove more prosperous than the commencement ! 

The whole of Germany is ready to throw itself at your feet ; sh^ 
imploresyou with tears ; she entreats your assistance, your compu^oi^ 
and your fidelity ; and, by the sanctified remembrance of ftipp 
Germans who, when the whole world was under the subj^tioii^ W 
Rome, did not bend their necks before the powei’S of that superb city, 
she conjures you to save her, to give her back to herself, to deliver 
her from bondage, and to avenge her of her tyrants," .... 

In this manner spoke to Charles Y. the German nation through 
the organ of the knight. But the emperorpaid no attention to this 
empassioned appeal, and, probably, threw it with disdain into the 
hands of one of his secretaries. He was a Fleming and not a Ger- 
man, and his personal power, not the liberty and glory of the empire^ 
was the object of all his desires. • 


CHAPTER VII. 

Departure for the Diet of Worms — Luther's|Fare%TeU— His QonileniDation is Posted up — Cavalcade in ... 
Sjrfhrt— Meeting of Jonas with Luther— Luther in Ws former Convent— Luther Preaches m Erfurt- 
Paith and Works— Concourse of People and Courage of Luther— Luther to Spalatin— Sojourn at 
Pears at Worms — Plan of the Imperials — Firmness of Luther. 

The 2d of April had now arrived, and Luther must bid 
his friends. After having announced to Lange, by a nc 
would arrive on the Thursday or Friday following at Eri| 
farewell of his colleagues. Turning towards Melaqg “ ^ 
in a tremulous accent, If I should never retu 
enemies put me to death, O my brother, do 
^and fast in the truth. L/abour Jn ^y plaf^(^ikfi^4ima-y not 1 

" 28 
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to labour therein myself. If yon are permitted to live, it signifies 
little whether I perish or not.’" Then committing the keeping of his 
soul to him who is faithful, Luther mounted his carriage and quitted 
Witteriiberg. The counsellor of the city had supplied him with a 
•vehicle of modest fashion, covered over with a linen cloth, which the 
travellers coiud arrange according to their own pleasure. The impe- 
rial herald, dressed in his uniform, and bearing the eagle of the 
empire, rode before on horseback and escorted by his attendants. 
Then followed Luther, Schurff, AmsdorfiP, and Suaven, in their 
chariot. The friends of the gospel, the citizens of Wittemberg, were 
SSen pouring forth their supplications to God, whilst the s<vrows of 
the moment caused tears to flow from their eyes ; and in this manner 
Luther took his leave of home. 

He very soon observed that unhappy presentiments filled the hearts 
of those with whom he met on his journey. At Leipsic no honours 
were offered him, saving the usual present of a supply of wine. At 
Naumburg he encountered a priest, probably J. Langer, a man of 
austere zeal, who preserved carefully in his closet a portrait of the 
famous Jerome Savonarola de Ferrara, who had been burned in 1498 
at Florence, in compliance with the orders of pope Alexander YI., as 
a martyr to the cause of morals and liberty, as well as a confessor of 
evangelical truth. Having taken in his hand this portrait of the 
Italian martyr, the priest walked up to Luther and presented ,the 
picture to his view in perfect silence. The reformer thoroughly under- 
stood the announcement conveyed by the appearance of this mute 
image, but his intrepid soul remained unmoved. It is Satan,’* said 
he, ‘‘ who would wish to hinder, by these terrors, the confession of 
the truth in the assembly of the princes, for he foresees the blow which 
that confession must inflict upon his reign.” “ Remain firm in the 
truth which you have acknowledged,” then gravely replied the priest, 
‘^and thy God will likewise remain firm with thee,” 

Having passed the night at Naumburg, where the burg9i^aj|t|0r 
had received him with hospitality, Luther arrived on the even&^lif 
the next day at Weimar. Scarcely had he been a moment in the 
town, when he heard loud cries to proceed from every quarter around 
hfe, which it turned out were made in consequence of the public pro- 
clsanation of his own condemnation. ‘‘ Look about you,” said the 
herald, and in obeying this admonition, Luther was amazed to behold 
imperial messengers engaged, in ©very part of the town, with the duty 
of posting in all proper situations the edict of the emperor, whereby 
his writings were ordained to be remitted into the hands of the jpagis- 
trate. Luther was persuaded that these rigorous measures were 
adopted in advance, with the intention of staying his progress by thus 
working on his fears, and afterwards to ensure his condemnation for 
having refused to appear. “ Very well, doctor, do you propose to 
proceed farther on your journey ?” said the imperial herald in affright; 

Yes,” replied Luther, “ although interdicted in every town through 
which I have to pass, I will continue my route ! I repose confidently 
upon the safe-conduct of the emperor.” 

Luther had, in Weimar, an audience of Duke John, brother to 
the elector of Saxony, who then resided in that town. The prince 
invited the reformer to preach there, and he consented to do so. 
Many words of life were sent forth from the agitated heart of the 
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worthy doctor. A Franciscan monk, who heard his discourse, John 
Voit, the friend of Frederick Myconius, was thereby converted into 
a believer of the evangelical doctrine. He left the convent two years 
afterwards, and became, at a later period, professor of theology in the 
university of Wittemberg. The duke gave Luther the needful supply 
of money for prosecuting his journey. 

From Weimar the reformer next went to Erfurt. This was the 
place wherein he had passed the days of his youth. He hoped to see 
here his friend Lange, if, as he had previously said in writing, there 
was no danger in entering into this respected city. Luther was still 
three or •four leagues distant from the town, near to the village of 
Nora, when he perceived at a distance the approach of a troop of 
horsemen. Could these men be friends or foes ? was the eager ques- 
tion that suggested itself to his mind. But very soon Orotus, the 
rector of the university, Eobanus Hesse, the friend of Melancthon, 
whom Luther denominated the king of poets, Euricius Cordus, and 
John Draco, with a body of others besides, amounting to the number 
of forty^ including members of the senate, of the university, and citi- 
zens, all mounted on horseback, saluted the reformer with acclama- 
tions of friendly recognition. A multitude of the inhabitants from 
Erfurt covered the road, and loudly joined in these expressions of joy. 
An eager desire was manifested to look upon the strong man who 
had dared to declare war against the pope. 

A young man, at the time 28 years of age, called Justus Jonas, had 
rode forward in advance of his cortege. Jonas, after having studied 
the law at Erfurt, had received the appointment of rector to the 
university in 1519. But enlightened by the study of those evan- 
gelical truths which were at this period diffused through every dis- 
trict of Germany, he had conceived the notion of becoming a theolo- 
gian. I believe,” wrote Erasmus to this young man, “ that God has 
chosen you as an organ wherewith to make known the glory of his 
Son.” The whole force of the thoughts of Jonas were directed to- 
wards Wittemberg and towards Luther. Some years previous to 

the time we speak of, while yet a student of the law, Jonas, possessed 
of quick and enterprising spirit, had set out on foot, in the company 
of a few friends, and had traversed, in order to meet with Erasmus, 
who was then living in Brussels, many forests infested with robbers, 
and cities ravaged by the plague. ^Shall he not now be willing to 
encounter other dangers in order to accompany the reformer 
Worms? He earnestly entreated Luther to grant him the favour^ 
have ctesoribed ; and Luther gave his consent. It was thus these tWb 
doctors first saw each other, who were destined to labour together all 
their after-life in the work of renovating the church. Divine provi- 
dence was pleased to gather round Luther the men who were appointed 
to compose the light of Germany, such as Melancthon, AmsdorfiT, 
Bugenhagen, and Jonas. On his return from Worms, Jonas was 
named provost of the church of Wittemberg, and made a doct or 
theology. “ J onas,” said Luther, is a man whose life must be 
at a great price in order to retain him upon the earth.” No p^ioiis 
preacher had received, in equal proportion, the gift of captiVatifi^ bis 
hearers. “ Pomeranus is a theorist," said Melancthon, 1 am a dia- 
lectician, but Jonas is an orator. The words flow from his lips with 
admirable beauty, and his eloquence is full of force. Still Luther 
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^rpasses all our efforts/’ It would appear that, very much about 
tte same time, one of Luther’s brothers, and a friend of their child- 
hood, had likewise joined the escort of the reformer. 

The deputation from Erfurt wheeled about in procession, and the 
horsemen and people on foot, surrounding the caxriage of Luther, 
the whole body entered within the walls of the city. At the gates, 
in the squares, and along the streets, where the poor monk was wont 
of old so often to beg for a supply of bread, the crowd of spectators 
was immense. Luther descended from his carriage at the convent of 
the Augustines, where the gospel had given such consolations to his 
heart. Lange received his friend with joy ; although Uskigen, and 
some others of the more aged fathers, displayed towards the reformer 
an exceedingly cold demeanour. A great desire was expressed to 
hear Luther preach, at the same time that he was interdicted from 
preaching. But the herald himself, affected with the same wish, 
yielded to the solicitations of the brethren. 

On the Sunday after Easter, the church of the Augustines at Erfurt 
was filled with an attentive multitude. Tlie same brother who had 
formerly opened the doors and swept out the church now mounted 
into the pulpit, and, having opened the Bible, he read aloud the follow- 
ing words — Peace be with youy and when Jesus had said this^ he 
shewed them his hands a7id his side!^ (John, xix. 20.) “ All philoso- 
phers/' said he, “ teachers, and writers, have applied themselves to 
demonstrate how man may be able to obtain eternal life, and they 
have not succeeded in their attempts to solve this question. I am now 
desirous to explain it to you.” 

This has been in every age the grand question, and at present the 
auditors of Luther were seen to redouble their fixed attention. 

There are two kinds of work,” continued the reformer : “ strange 
works — these are the good ; one’s own works, and they are of little 
worth. One person builds a church, another goes on a pilgrimage to 
St James or St Peter; a third fasts, prays, puts on the cowl, and 
walks about with naked feet ; while some one else does feats of a 
different description. All these works are of no value, and shall perish ; 
/for our, own works are deficient of all force. But I" now come to 
iimounee in yonr hearing the nature of the true work. God has 
raised from the dead, a man, the Lord Jesus Christ, in order that he 
may destroy death, make an end of sin, and shut the gates of hell. 
Such is the work of salvation. ''The demon believed that he held the 
Lord in his power when he beheld him extended on the cross between 
two thieves, suffering the most shameful martyrdom, cursediof God 
and of men. . . . But Divinity displayed its power, and annihi- 
lated death, sin, and hell. . . 

Christ has conquered, behold the grand truth! and wo are saved 
by his work, and not by our own. The pope tells another story. But 
I declare this, the Mother of God herself has been saved, not on 
account of her virginity or her maternity, or for her purity or her 
works, but solely by means of faith, and through the works of God.” 

Whilst Luther spoke, a sudden noise broke upon the ears of his 
audience ; one of the galleries creaked, and fears were entertained 
lest it should fall under the weight of the crowd therein assembled. 
The mcident caused a tremulous agitation in the breasts of the whole 
congregation. Some fled from the church, whle others remained 
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oppressed by their fears. The orator stopped Lis discourse for a 
moment ; then stretching forth his hand, he cried with a loud voice — 

Fear nothing ! there is no danger ; the devil attempts in this way 
to prevent me from announcing the truths of the gospel, but he shall 
not succeed in his purpose.*' At this summons, those who were fleeing 
from the house turned back in astonishment, and betook themselves 
to their seats, whilst the congregated body resumed its former com- 
posure, and Luther, without paying further heed to the attacks of the 
devil, continued — “ You speak a great deal to us about faith, perhaps 
you will say to me, let us know then how it is to be procured. Even 
so be it, for I wish to instruct you on this point. Our Lord Jesus 
Christ said, Peac^ be with you! look at my hands ^ that is to say* 
see, 0 man, it is me, it is me only who hath taken away thy sins, and 
who hath redeemed you ; and now you have peace, said the Lord. . . 

“ I did not eat of the fruit of the tree,” Luther went on to say ; 

“ nor have you any more than me eat of that fruit ; but we have 
received the sin which Adam has transmitted to us, and we have 
committed sin. In the same manner, I have not suffered on the 
cross, neither have you so suffered ; but Christ has sufiered for us ; 
we are justified by the work of God and not by our own. . . I 

am,” said the Lord, “ your justification and your redemption.” . . 

Let us believe in the gospel, and in St ]?aul, and not in the let- 
ters and decretals of the popes.” . . . 

Luther, after having demonstrated faith as the course of justifica- 
tion to the sinner, advocated the performance of works as the conse- - 
quence and manifestation of salvation. 

“Seeing that God has saved us,” continued he, “let us so order " 
our works that ho may have pleasure therein. Are you rich ? let 
your wealth be made useful to the poor. Are you poor ? let yoi^ 
services be useful to the rich 1 If your labour is useful to yourself 
alone, the service which you pretend to render to God is nothing 
more than a lie.” 

Not a word in this sermon concerns Luther himself ; not one allu- 
sion is made to the circimistance in which he then found himself 
placed; nothing said about Worms, or Charles, or the nuncios. The 
reformer preaches Christ and him alone. At this moment, when the 
whole world had its eye fixed upon him, Luther is no way pre-occu- 
pied with references to himself ; this is, indeed, the true mark of a 
servant of God. • , _ 


Luther departed from Erfurt and traversed the territories of Gnth^' 
where Jne again delivered another sermon. Myconius adds, that M 
the moment when the congregation was dismissing on this occasion, 
the devil disengaged from the front of the church some stones which 
had not moved for the space of two hundred years. The 'doctor went 
to bed in the Convent of the Benedictines at Eheinhardsbrunn, and 


proceeded thence to Isenach, where he felt himself indisposed. Ams- 
dorif, Jonas, Scliurfi', and all his friends were thrown into a stata,^®^ , 
alarm. He was bled, and the most anxious care was bestowed 
the invalid doctor; the physician of the city, John Oswald, 
himself to the sick mans chamber, and taking alotig with hlfu a. 
draught of cordial water. Luther drank off this dose, and ^e strength 
he regained during some hours of sleep enabled him to prosecute his 
journey on the following day. 
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Everywhere the people crowded round the vehicle of the doctor. 
His advance to Worms resembled, in fact, the returning march of a 
conq[ueror. All looked with feelings of wonder upon that intrepid 
individual, who went to submit his head to the mercy of the emperor 
and the empire. An immense multitude of the inhabitants surrounded 
his chariot, and some were bold enough to address him in the follow- 
ing strain : — “ Ah,” said they, there are at Worms so many cardi- 
nals and bishops ! . . . They shall burn you and reduce your 

body to a heap of ashes, as they did in the case of John Huss.” But 
no anticipations of danger alarmed the monk. “ Although they 
should make a fire,*' said he, which might extend from "VYorms to 
Wittemberg, and which might rise in flames to the very heavens, I 
would walk through it in the name of the Lord, I will appear before 
them, I will enter the mouth of this Behemoth, I will break his teeth, 
and I will confess the Lord Jesus Christ.’* 

Oue day, when he was about to enter an inn, and while the crowd 
was pressing close, as usual, upon his footsteps, an officer pushed to 
the front of the multitude, and said to Luther — “ Are you the man 
who has undertaken to reform Popery ? . . . How shall you be 

able to accomplish such a task ?'*... Yes,’* replied Luther, 

I am the man. I put my confidence in Almighty Qod, whose word 
and commandment I have before me.” The officer, amazed, then 
looked upon the reformer with a milder expression of countenance, 
and said again — My dear friend, what you now say is just. I am 
the servant of Cha-rles ; but your master is greater than mine. He 
will assist and protect you.” 

« , Such were the impressions produced by the appearance of Luther. 
His very enemies were astounded at sight of the vast multitude which 
surrounded his progress ; although it is in dijfferent colours they have 
represented the occurrences of the present journey. The doctor at 
iMt arrived in Frankfort, on Sunday the 14th of April. 

The news of Luther s approach had already reached the city of 
Worms, The friends of the pope had not believed that he would 
have obeyed the citation of the emperor. And Albert, the archbishop 
cardinal of Mentz, had used all his endeavours to arrest the progress 
of the reformer, while some new devices were put in operation to 
secure the accomplishment of his designs. 

Luther arrived at Frankfort, and after having taken a portion of 
rest, he announced his approach** to Spalatin, who was, at the time, 
in the city of Worms, in attendance upon the elector. This is the 
only letter he wrote during the whole progress of his journey^ “ I 
proceed on my journey,** said he, although satan has used his efforts 
to stay my approach on the road by the infliction of severe sickness. 
From Isenach to this place I have continued to decline in strength, and 
l am now as I have never been before. I hear that Charles has pub- 
lished an edict with the view of giving me alarm. But Christ lives, 
and we shall enter into Worms in spite of all the gates of hell or 
all the powers of the air. Be so good, therefore, as have lodgin&rs 
prepared for me.” ^ 

next day Luther went to visit the distinguished school of 
Wxlham Nesse, the celebrated geographer of the day. ‘‘ Apply your- 
selves, said he to the young boys, “ to the perusal of the Bible and 
to. a search after the truth.” Then placing his right hand upon one 
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of the children, and his left upon another, he pronounced a blessing 
upon the whole school. 

If Luther blessed these children, he was himself the hope of many 
old people. A widow, advanced in age and serving God, Catherine 
de Holzhausen, went to meet the reformer, and said to him — My 
father and mother have told me that God would raise up a man who 
should oppose the excesses of Papal vanities, and who should save the 
word of God. I hope that you are this man, and I desire for you in 
this work the grace and the Holy Spirit of God.*’ 

These sentiments were, however, far from being universal in the 
city of I’rankfort. The dean of the church of Notre-Dame, John 
Cochleus, was one of the most devoted adherents to the Poman church. 
In beholding Luther to pass through the streets of Frankfort on his 
departure for Worms, the dean could not suppress his fears. He 
imagined the church to stand in need of faithful defenders, and 
although, it is true, no one had summoned him to appear, this was of 
no consequence in his view. Scarcely had Luther passed the bound- 
aries of the town, before Cochleus resolved to follow his steps, pre- 
pared, as he said, to give up his life in defence of the honour oPtthe 
church. 

The dread was great in the camp of the pope*s friends. The author 
of the heresy was about to arrive ; every day and every hour brought 
him nearer to the city of Worms, Should he enter into that city, 
perhaps all should be lost. The archbishop Albert, the confessor 
Glapio, and all the politicians who surrounded the emperor, were in 
a state of commotion. Plow could they prevent the monk from 
appearing in the town ? To carry him olF by force was not to be 
thought of, because he was in possession of a safe-conduct from the 
emperor. Cunning could alone suffice, and these clever men immedi- 
ately formed the following plan ; — ^The confessor of the emperor, and 
his grand-chamberlain, Paul of Amsdorf, took a hasty leave of 
Worms, and directed their course to the castle of Ebernburg, at ten 
leagues distance from the city, where Francis de Seckingen resided, 
the same knight- who had ofiered his house as a place of refuge for 
Luther. Bucer, a young Dominican, the chaplain of the elector 
palatine, and converted to a believer in the evangelical doctrine, at 
the time of the dispute in Heidelberg, was at the time sheltered 
within the walls of this “hotel of the just.** The knight, who was 
not deeply instructed in religious matters, was readily imposed- upon, 
and the character of the former chaplain palatine favoured the desigjia 
of the confessor. In fact, Bucer was of a pacific disposition, 
distinguishing fundamental from secondary points, he thought-it \^s 
possible to sacrifice the latter in the prosecution of unity and peace. 

The chamberlain and the confessor of Charles commenced their 
attack. They strove to persuade Seckingen and Bucer of the conse- 
quences which must befall Luther if he persisted in entering the 
town. They declared that the emperor was ready to send seve^ 
learned men to Ebernburg, in order to confer with the doctor 
place. It is under your protection,” said they to the knight, 
the two parties shall be placed. We are in agreement with Luther 
upon essential matters,” said they to Bucer ; “ he exerts himself merely 
in the defence of some secondary points, and you shall serve as our 
mediator.** The knight and the doctor are shaken in their opinions. 
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and the chamberlain and the confessor continued their expostulations. 

It is necessary that the invitation addressed to Luther should come 
from you/' said they to the knight, and that Bucer should be the 
bearer thereof.’* Everything is arranged in unison with their desires. 
Only let the too credulous Luther come to Ebernburg, his safe-con- 
duct shall have expired, and then w-ho shall be able to defend him ? 

Luther had nov/ got the length of Oppenheim, and his safe-conduct 
only remained in force for three days longer. He beheld the approach 
of a troop of cavalry towards his carriage, and very soon recognised 
ajt their head the same Bucer with whom he had had some very inti- 
mate conversations at Heidelberg. These troops belong to J'rancis 
of Seckingen,” said Bucer to Luther, after the first sSutationa of 
friendship. “He sent me to meet you and to conduct you to the 
protection of his strong castle. The confessor of the emperor is 
desirous of having an interview with you. His influence over Charles 
is without bounds, and all may be comfortably arranged, but beware 
of Aleander,” Jonas, Amsdorjff, and Schurff, were at a loss how to 
answer these representations. Bucer pressed the consideration of his 
message, but Luther hesitated not for a moment. “ I will continue 
my route,** said he to Bucer, “ and if the confessor of the emperor has 
anything to say to me, he shall find me in W orms. I go to the place 
where I have been cited to appear.” 

Nevertheless Spalatin himself began to be troubled in his mind and 
toi^ulge in fears. Surrounded at Worms by the enemies of the 
Beformation, he had heard it said that no respect ought to be paid to 
the safe-conduct of a heretic, and he was in great dread concerning 
the safety of his friend. At the moment when this friend was about 
to pass the gates of the city, a messenger accosted him and said, in the 
name of the chaplain — “Do not enter within the walls of Worms.” 
Such was the advice of his best friend, the confident of the elector, 
even of Spalatin himself. .... Luther, immovable, cast a look 
upon this envoy, and replied — “ Go and say to your master, that 
although there should be as many devils in Worms as there are tiles 
on the house tops, I will enter within its walls.*’ .... Luther 
had perhaps never displayed such magnificent courage. The envoy 
returned into W orms, and there reported the words of this astonishing 
reply. “ I was then intrepid,” said Luther, a few days before his 
death, “ I feared nothing. God is able to give to man a courage 6<^nal 
to that. I know not if at present I should have so much liberty and 
joy.’' “ When the cause is good,” adds his disciple Mathesius, “ the 
heart expands, and it gives courage and strength to evangelists and 
soldiers,” 
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At last, on the 16th of April, early in the morning, Luther dis- 
covered the walls of the ancient city. There was only nowin Wortns 
one opinion. Some young nobles, unable to restrain their impatience, 
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Bernard of Hirschfeld, Albert of Lindenau, "witli six knigbts, and 
other gentlemen belonging to the suites of the princes, to the number 
of one hundred, if Pallavicini is to be credited in his assertions, 
hurried out on horseback, and, surrounding the reformer, they escorted 
him upon his entrance within the walls of the city. The procession 
appears. In front, the imperial herald rode forward, e(][uipped in all 
the trappings of his office, and Luther followed, seated inside his 
modest carriage. Jonas came up behind, whilst the rest of the horse- 
men surrounded the chariot of the reformer. A vast multitude was 
gathered around the gates of the city. It was about mid-day when 
Luther ;;rossed the boundaries of that town, beyond which so many 
people predicted he should never again be allowed to pass. It was 
the dinner hour, but the moment the watchmen on the steeple of the 
cathedral blew their trumpets, every one ran into the streets to cateh 
a sight of the stranger monk. Behold Luther within the walls of 
Worms. 

Two thousand persons accompanied the progress of the reformer 
through the streets, and such haste was made to meet the train 
at every corner, that the crowd increased rapidly at each step of its 
advance. The throng was much greater than at the time the empe- 
ror had made his entrance into the same city. All of a sudden, says 
a historian, a man clothed in a singular dress rushed forth from the 
crowds and carrying before him a grand cross, similar to that which 
was used in funeral processions, came near to the carriage of Luther, 
and there, in a loud voice, but with the plaintive accent employed in 
saying mass for the repose of the souls of the dead, he chanted mourn- 
fully the following words, as if they had proceeded from the empire 
of the dead : — 

Advenisti, O desideraliilis ! , , 

Qiicm expectabamus in tenebrig. 

Thou hast arrived, whom, in full desirousness, 
have long’d for in the graved deep darkness. 

It was thus Trith a Requiem the arrival of Luther was celebrated- 
A fool of tlio court belonging to one of the dukes of Bavaria was, if 
the story be true, the personage who addressed to Luther these warn- 
ing rhymes, full at once of wisdom and irony, in imitation of the 
many examples quoted with reference to the sayings of such cha- 
racters. 

But the noise of the multitude «oon drowned the singing profun- 
dity (de profimdis) of the cross- bearer. The retinue advanced' 
much trouble through the dense phalanx of people. But 
the herald of the empire stopped in front of the house occhpted by 
the knights of Rhodes. It was in this dwelling two counsellors of 
the elector were lodged, namely, Frederick de Thun and Philip de 
Feilitsch, as well as the marshal of the empire, TJlric de Pappenheim. 
Luther descended from his carriage, and on putting his foot to the 
ground he said, “ God will be my defence.” — I entered into Worms 
in a covered car, and in my monk’s dress,” said he at a later 
“ and every person in the town ran out into the streets, 
cure a sight of the monk Martin.” ' * , • 

The news of his arrival equally overpowered with tise elec- 
tor of Saxony and the pope’s nuncio Aleander. The young and 
sprightly archbishop Albert, who stood between the extremes of these 
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two parties, was horror-struck at the thought of so much audacity. 
Had I not possessed more courage than he did,*' said Luther, “ it is 
true that I should never have been seen in Worms.” 

Charles Y. immediately summoned his counsel. And the privy- 
counsellors of the emperor hastened to the palace, impelled thither by 
the urgency of their fears. “ Luther has arrived,'" said Charles, 
“ what must we do. ’ 


Modo, the bishop of Palermo and chancellor of Flanders, replied, 
if we are to believe the testimony of Luther himself, “ We Lave a 
long time consulted together on this subject. Let your imperial 
* Majesty get (quickly rid of this man. Did not Sigismund cause John 
Huss to be burned ? A safe-conduct ought neither to be held by, nor 
given to, or respected in the case of a heretic.” “ No,” said Charles, 
“ what we have promised we must fulfil.” It was thereupon resolved 
to summon the reformer to appear. 

Whilst the great were thus conflicted in their counsels respecting 
the affairs of Luther, there were many men in Worms who rejoiced 
at the opportunity afforded them of contemplating closely the charac- 
ter of this illustrious servant of God. Capito, the chaplain and 
counsellor of the archbishop of Mentz, was first in rank among those 
happy individuals. This remarkable man, who a short time before 
had announced the gospel in Switzerland, believed it, at this time, his 
duty to follow a rule of conduct which caused him to be accused of 
laadiy on the part of the Evangelists and of dissimulation on the part 
of the Homans. He had nevertheless preached at Mentz the doctrine 
of faith with profound perspicuity. At the time of his departure, 
he had been replaced by a young preacher of eminent zeal, named 
Hedio. The word of God, in fact, was under no restraint in the 
city we have named, the ancient see of the primate of the Germanic 
church. The gospel was listened to therein with avidity, and it was 
in vain that the monks exerted themselves to make popular their own 
peculiar method of preaching, or tried their utmost endeavours to 
stay the march of intellect j in all these attempts they were conspi- 
cuotwly unsuccessful. But while thus upholding the new doctrine, 
Capito was anxious to continue in friendship with those who perse- 
cuted his own opinions. ^ He flattered himself, like many others of a 
similar disposition, that in this manner he was rendering a great ser- 
vice to the church. To believe their representations, if Luther was 
not burned, or if all the Luther ans^were not placed under the ban of 
excommunication, this arose solely on account of the influence pos- 
sessed by Capito over the mind of the archbishop Albert. The dean 
of Frankfort, Cochleus, who arrived at Worms about the same time 
^ with Luther, immediately went to the house of Capito. This latter 
' person, who was,^ at least in outward appearances, on intimate terms 
^ith Aleander, introduced Cochleus to the said nuncio, whereby 
Capito became an instrument of communication between the two 
greatest enemies of the reformer. Capito was, no doubt, sincere in 
his wish to aid the cause of Christ by keeping up the acquaintances^' 
he encouraged ; but it is impossible to report any favourable circum- 
stances which resulted from his careful management. Events discon- 
cert almost always those calculations founded upon human circum- 
spection and wisdom, and proved that a decided walk, in being the 
more open, is also equally the more prudent. 
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Still a mighty crowd unceasingly pressed round ^the doors of the 
hotel at Eliodes, where Luther had entered upon his first arrival in 
town. He waSj in the sight of some, a prodigy of wisdom, while, in 
the opinion of others, he was regarded as a monster of iniquity. The 
whole inhabitants of the place, however, were eager to see his face. 

Nevertheless a few hours were left him to recover from the 
fatigues of the journey, or to converse in company with his most 
intimate friends. But scarcely had the shades of evening appeared, 
when a host of counts, barons, knights, and plain gentlemen, with 
ecclesiastics and citizens, rushed towards the dwelling of the reformer. 
Every* one, even his bitterest enemies, were struck with the boldness 
of his bearing, the joy which seemed to animate his countenance, and 
the power of the words he uttered, as well as with that elevation and 
enthusiasm of mind, in itself so imposing, and which imparted to the 
demeanour of this simple monk an irresistible authority. But while 
some attributed this inexplicable grandeur to a Divine influence 
secreted within his bosom, others, who were the friends of the pope, 
loudly declared that he was possessed of a devil. The visitors pressed 
on one after another, and their excessive number engaged Luther in 
conversation until a late hour of the night. 

The next day, Wednesday, the 17th of April, in the morning, 
the hereditary marshal of the empire, Ulric de Pappenheim, cited the 
reformer to appear, at four o’clock in the afternoon, in presence of 
his imperial Majesty and the states of the empire. Luther received 
this message with marks of profound respect. 

Thus everything was brought to a fixed point. Luther is about 
to appear in the name of Jesus Christ before the most august assem- 
bly in the universe. Nor are encouragements wanting to gladden 
him in his adventurous situation. The fiery Ulric of Hut ten wasi at 
this time an indweller in the Castle of Ebernbourg. Not havin^jit 
in his power to visit Worms, (because Leo X- had requested Charles 
V. to send him bound hand and foot to Rome,) this knight was de- 
sirous of extending the hand of friendship to the magnanimous 
Luther, and on this very day, the 17th April, he wrote a letter to 
the reformer, wherein he quoted the words of the King of Israel. 
“ The Lord hear thee in the day of trouble ; the name of the God of 
Jacob defend thee ; send thee hely from the sanctuary^ and strengthen 
thee out of Zion ; grant thee according to thine own hearty and ful- 
fil all thy counsel, (Psalm xx.) O well-beloved Luther! my re- 
spectable father I ... be not afraid, but be strong. The, 
sel^of the wicked has assailed thee, and they have opened 
mouths against thee like roaring lions ; but the Lord shall arise in 
opposition to the impious, and shall disperse them. Fight, then, 
valiantly for Christ. As for me, too, I will struggle with courage. 
Would to God that it had been permitted me to see how these 
wicked enemies frown. But the Lord will dress his vineyard which 
the wild boar of the forest has laid waste. . . . Christ 

you." Bucer did that which it was denied Hutten to aecoi^g^^^l 
he arrived in person within the walls of Worms, and did ht@|ff(i^e 
his friend during the whole course of his sojourn there. - 

Four o'clock struck, and the marshal of the empire made his ap- 
pearance. Luther must attend this summons, and he is prepared to 
do so. Ho was, however, agitated ty the remembrance of the^ 
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august assembly in wliose presence he was about to appear. The 
herald walked first, followed the marshal of the empire, and then 
Luther advanced. The multitude gathered together in the streets 
was even greater than on the previous evening. It was impossible 
to move forward in the right direction, and it was equally vain to 
request that room should be made for that purpose, for the crowd 
increased, at every step. At last the herald, perceiving the utter 
uselessness of any attempt to reach the City Hall through the public 
thoroughfares, opened the door of a private house, and conducted 
Luther along the gardens and sequestered passages of the neighbour 
hood, until they gained the chamber of the diet. The people, discovering 
the contrivance, adopted, rushed into the houses which lined the 
route of the monk, and stood at the windows looking towards the 
gardens we have referred to, whilst many individuals clambered on 
to the roofs of the buildings thus forcibly occupied. ‘ The tops of 
the houses, the pavement on the streets, every place, high and low, 
were all covered with a mass of spectators. 

Arrived at last before the town-house, Luther, and those who ac- 
companied him, were again unable to press onward to the door, on 
account of the dense multitude which opposed their progress. Cries 
of make way resounded on every side, but no one offered to move 
from the spot. Then imperial soldiers were called upon to clear a 
passage for the entrance of Luther and his escort. The people now 
made a rush to enter the hall behind the reformer, but the soldiers 
kept them back with tbeir halberds. Luther made his way into the^ 
interior of the house, but even here every corner was crammed with' 
spectators. There were congregated together, both in tho ante- 
chambers and at the windows, more than five thousand lookers-on, 
composed of Germans, Italians, Spaniards, and the inhabitants of 
other countries. Luther with difficulty walked through the encum- 
bered passages. As he finally approached the door which opened 
into the presence-ball of bis judges, he met at this spot a gallant 
knight, the celebrated General George of Freimdsberg, who, four 
years later, at the head of the German light cavalry, knelt down on 
his knee with his soldiers on the field of Pavia, and then, throwing 
hijn®elf^n the left flank of the French army, drove them into the Tessin, 
and decided in a great measure the captivity of the King of France, 
This old general, beholding Luther as he passed, touched him on the 
shoulder, and, shaking his head, whitened amidst the storms of battle, 
said to tlae reformer with an earnest expression of voice, “ My little 
monk 1 my little monk, you have before you a march and an afikir 
such as neither me nor many more captains have ever seen equalled 
in the most bloody battles of our day 1 But if your cause is 
just, and if you have confidnece therein, advance in the name of God, 
and fear nothing. God will not forsake you.” A beautiful homage 
paid by the valour of the sword to the courage of the spirit ! He 
that Tuleth the spirit is hetter than he that takcih a city” (Prov. xvi. 
32,) a king himself has said. 

At last the doors of the hall are thrown open. Luther enters 
within the presence-chamber, and many persons who did not belong 
to the body of the diet Lurried in after him. Never had any man. 
before this time appeared in the front of an assembly equally august. 
There were present on the bench the emperor Charles V., whose 
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kingdoms extended over botli the new and the old world ; lus bro- 
ther, the archduke Ferdinand, six electors of the empire, whose de- 
scendants at this moment (almost in every instance) are the wearers 
of kingly crowns ; twenty-four dukes, the greater number of them 
reigning over territories either more or less extensive, and among 
whom there were those whose names were destined to become, at an 
after period, formidable in the cause of the Reformation, such as the 
Duke of Alba and his two sons ; eight margraves, thirty archbishops, 
bishops, or prelates ; seven ambassadors, including tliose sent by the 
kings of France and England ; the deputies from ten free cities, and 
a gre&t number of princes, counts, and sovereign barons, amounting 
in all to two hundred and four distinguished individuals. Such was 
the imposing court before which Martin Luther stood, at the call of 
an imperial summons. 

This public appearance constituted in itself a glorious victory over 
the powers of popedom. The pope had condemned this man, and yet 
this man now found himself arraigned before a tribunal which, in this 
very act, placed itself above the authority of the pope. The pope 
had put Luther under the penalty of an interdict, separating him 
from all human society, and he was, nevertheless, convoked in 
honourable terms, and received before the most august assembly in 
the universe. The pope had commanded that his mouth should fox 
ever be shut, and still he was about to open his mouth in the hearing 
of thousands of auditors gathered together from the most distant 
districts of all Christendom. An immense revolution had thus been 
completed by means of Luther. Rome already seemed descending 
from her throne, and it was the word of the monk which had sum- 
moned her so to descend. 

Several of the princes, seeing the humble son of the 
Mansfeld agitated in the presence of this extraordinary assentt^e 
of kings, approached the place where he stood in testimony of their 
good will towards him, and one thus expressed himself to the refor- 
mer — Do not fear those who can hill the hody^ hut who cannot hill 
the soul” Another even added — When you shall he led before kings^ 
the spirit of your Father shall speah through your mouth” In this 
manner the words of his Master were brought to afford consolation to 
the reformer, even by the organs of the powerful of this world. 

Meanwhile the guards were occupied in making room for Luther 
to advance. He, therefore, now walked forward and reached,, the 
front of tlie throne of Ch aides Y. The sight of an assembly; 
li^ht and august seemed for a moment to dazzle and intiniicta^ the 
spirit of the monk. Every eye was cast upon him, but his agitation 
began to yield to the wonted composure of his mind, and an awful 
silence reigned. Say nothing,'" said the marshal of the empire tc 
Luther, “ before interrogations are put to you," and then left his side. 

After a moment of solemn calm, the chancellor of the archbishop of 
Triers,- John of Eck, the friend of Aleander, and who it is necessary 
carefully to distinguish from the theologian of the same 
and, in a loud and distinct voice, said, first in Latin and thenln^^|^&, 

Martin Luther, his holy and invincible imperial Majesty hhssumr 
moned you to appear before his throne, in compliance with the advice 
and the counsel of the states of the holy Roman empire, in order to 
demand from you an answer to the two following questions. In th© 
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first place, Do you acknowledge that these books have been com- 
posed by you ?” At the same time the imperial orator pointed with 
his finger to twenty works placed upon a table in the middle of the 
hall and in front of Luther. “ I could not imagine,’* said Luther, 
in recounting this circumstance afterwards, “ how they had been able 
to procure all these books.** It was Aleander who had undertaken 
the accomplishment of such a task. Secondly/' continued the 
chancellor, Are you willing to retract from these books and their 
contents, or do you persist in the opinions which you have 
advanced 1" 

Luther, without suspicion, was about to reply in the affirmative to 
the first of these questions, when his counsel, Jerome Schurff, quickly 
seizing the opportunity, said with a loud voice, “ Let the title of 
these books be read out.** 

The chancellor stepped forward to the table and read the titles of 
the books. There were among their number several works of devotion 
altogether foreign to the controversy. 

This enumeration having been finished, Luther said, first in Latin 
and then in German — 

“ Very gracious emperor, gracious princes and lords 1 
His imperial Majesty has demanded from me answers to two 
questions. 

“ With regard to the first of these questions, I acknowledge that 
the books which have just been named have been composed by me. 
I cannot deny them. 

“ With regard to the second, in consideration that this is a question 
which concerns the nature of faith and the salvation of souls, and in 
which is also concerned the word of God, that is to say, the greatest 
and most precious treasure that is to be found either in heaven or in 
earth, I would act with much imprudence if I were to reply to it 
without mature reflection. I might affirm less than the subject 
requires, or more than truth would substantiate, and thus render 
myself guilty of disobeying the words of Christ — Whosoever shall 
deny me before man, him will I deny before my Father which is in 
hemm. It is for this reason I pray your imperial May%§ty, with all 
submission, to grant me time, in order that I may be enabIfei<to reply 
without bringing a reproach upon the word of God.** 

This reply, far from aflPording any evidence of hesitation on the part 
of Luther, was alike worthy of the^eformer and of the assembly in 
which he stood. Ho was constrained to exhibit a calm and dignified 
demeanour in the treatment of so grave a subject, and to refrainji at 
this solemn instant, from every appearance of passion or levity. " In 
imposing upon himself a suitable delay, he would, moreover, so much 
the more strongly prove the unshaken firmness of his resolution- 
Many men of whom we read in history have, by the utterance of a 
sentence too promptly spoken, drawn down upon the world and upon 
themselves evils of incalculable magnitude. Luther laid a restriction 
upon his naturally impetuous temper, and restrained his words, which 
were generally ready to escape the confines of his lips ; he made a 
pause, when every sentiment that animated his breast was eager to- 
disclose their ardent desires. This self-command, this calm forbear- 
ance in a man of such a character, increased a hundredfold his 
strength, and put him in a condition to reply at an after period with 
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a wisdom, a power, and a dignity, winch deceived the expectations of 
his adversaries, and confounded all their pride and malice. 

Nevertheless, as he had spoken in a respectful tone and subdued 
accent, many were willing to believe that he hesitated in his purpose, 
and that he had, indeed, become alarmed. A ray of hope was thus 
allowed to penetrate within the souls of the partisans of Rome. 
Charles^ impatient to comprehend the mind of the man whose word 
had caused the whole empire to tremble, had never turned his eyes 
aside from their keen scrutiny of Luther’s features. The emperor 
now looked towards one of his courtiers, and said disdainfully — 
“ Assuredly it would never be this man who should induce me to 
become a heretic.” Then rising from his seat, the young emperor 
withdrew, in company of his ministers, into another council-chamber, 
the electors removing to a second hall, joined by the princes, while 
the deputies of the free cities retired into a third apartment for con- 
sultation. The diet being again speedily reunited, agreed to grant 
the request made by Luther. This decision was, however, regarded 
as a serious error on the part of men of lively passions. 

“ Martin Luther,” said the chancellor of Triers, “ his imperial 
Majesty, in conformity with that benevolence which is natural to him, 
is most willing to afford you still another day, but under the condi- 
tion that you will make your reply in words spoken from your mouth, 
and not in writing.” 

Then the imperial herald made his appearance and re-conducted 
Luther to his hotel. Threats and exclamations of joy were heard by 
turns to break upon the air, during the time occupied in his return to 
his present abode. The most inauspicious reports were spread abroad 
among the friends of Luther. The diet is dissatisfied,” it was said, 
‘‘the envoys of the pope have triumphed, and the reformer shaH^Jbe 
sacrificed.” Feelings of passion were warmly excited, and se#^eM 
gentlemen hastened to the house wherein Luther waslodged. “Doctor,” 
said they to the reformer, in great perplexity, “ how has this come to 
pass ? It is confidently said that they are willing to burn you ! . 
Such a deed shall not be perpetrated,” said these knights, “ without 
their lives being made to compensate for its atrocity ” “ And that 

would truly have happened,” said Luther, when repeating these words 
twenty years afterwards in Eisleben. 

On the other hand the enemies of Luther triumphed. “He has 
asked time,” said they ; “ he will retract. At a distance his speeoh 
was arrogant, but now his courage has failed him. .... HeA 
vanqjiished.” ' 

Luther was perhaps the only being in Worms who was in possession 
of a composed mind. A few moments after his return from the diet, 
he wrote to the imperial counsellor Cuspianus. “ I write to you in the 
middle of tumult,” (most probably he alluded to the noise made by the 
crowd on the street before his lodgings.) “ I have this very hour 
been in the presence of the emperor and his brother. ... I 
acknowledged myself the author of my own writings, 
declared that I will give an answer to-morrow respecting 
of recantation. I will not retract a single letter from^all 
with the help of Jesus Christ.” ‘ ' 

The turmoil of the people and of the foreigni sdldtos was increased 
from hour to hour. While the membens uf the diet proceeded with 
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calm deliberation in their meeting, the parties outside on the streets 
actually came to blows with one another. The Spanish soldiers, 
proud and unmerciful in their disposition, inflicted wounds by their 
impudence upon the body of the citizens. One of these satellites 
attached to Charles, finding in a bookseller's shop a copy of the pope s 
bull, published by Hutten, with a commentary annexed by the said 
knight, took hold of it and tore it into pieces, and, casting down the 
fragments, he trampled them under his feet. Others having disco- 
vered several numbers of Luther’s work upon The Captivity of 
carried them off and destroyed them. 

, The indignant people were roused at the sight of such irijegulari- 
ties, and throwing themselves upon the soldiers, they forced them to 
take flight. On another occasion, a Spaniard on horseback, with his 
sabre in hand, pursued along one of the principal streets in Worms a 
(^man who used all his efforts to escape, while the people, alarmed, 
dared not shew any opposition to the advance of this furious stranger. 

Some politicians believed that they had fallen upon a plan 
whereby Luther might be saved. “ Retract,” said they to him, 

your errors of doctrine ; but persist in the maintenance of every 
word you have written against the pope and his court, and you 
are safe.” Aleander trembled at the consequences of this advice. 
But Luther, unmoved in his design, declared that he was little 
interested in the affairs of a political reform, if it did not depend 
upon the doctrine of faith. 

The 18th of April having arrived, Glapio, the chancellor of Eck, 
and Aleander, had met together early in the morning, in conformity 
with instructions received from Charles Y., in order to arrange the 
manner of proceeding in the affairs of Luther. 

Luther had been taken by surprise for an instant, when on the pre- 
vious evening he had found himself introduced into the presence of so 
august an assembly. His heart had been troubled at the sight of so 
many princes before whom it was the custom of tho great to bend 
their knee. The thought that he was about to refuse obedience to 
those whom God had invested with such "sovereign authority, dis- 
turbed his soul, and he felt the necessity of seeking for strength from 
a higher source than any that was to be found here below. “ He 
who, attacked by the enemy, presents the breast-plate of faith,” said 
he one day, ‘'resembles Perseus holding the head -of the Gorgon. 
Whoever looked thereon was deaA In this manner we must present 
the Son of God to the snares of the devil.” He experienced on this 
morning of the 18th of April moments of severe trouble, in which 
the face of God was veiled from his view. His faith grew weak ,* 
his enemies were multiplied around him, and his imagination was 
struck with terror. .... His soul was like a ship tossed upon 
the angry billows of the ocean, which, trembling in its movements, 
falls down to the depths of a fearful abyss, and anon rises in height . 
until it reaches the very skies. In this hour of bitter sorrow, when 
he drank the cup of Christ, and seemed stationed in the garden of 
Gethsemane, he threw himself with his face downwards upon the 
ground, and uttered those interrupted cries, which it is impossible 
to comprehend, if we do not reflect upon the agony in which 
were addressed to the powers of heaven. “ Almighty and ev^lasting 
God, how terrible is the world before me ; how it seems to open its 
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moutli to swallow me up, and O. how little is my trust in thee. 
* . . . How weak is the flesh, and how powerful is Satan. If 

it be in what the world counts powerful I must put my trust, I am 
undone. . . . The steeple has fallen down, and judgment is pro- 
nounced ! . . . 0 God ! 0 God ! . . . 0 thee, my God ! 

. • . . help me against all the wisdom of this world ! Do this ; 

thou must do it — thou alone — for it is not my work, hut thine own. 
I have nothing to do here ; I have nothing to contest for myself, 
with these great ones of the earth. For me, truly I would wish 
to pass happy and tranquil days. But the cause is thine, .... 
and it is just and eternal 1 0 Lord, be my protection. Faithful 

God, unchangeable God I I put no confidence in any man. That 
were vain. All that comes from man changes : all that comes from 
man fails. O God ! 0 God I Dost thou not hear ? . . . My 

God, art thou dead ? No ; thou can’st not die ! Thou only hidest 

thyself I Thou hast chosen me for this work, I know 

Ah ! well, then do thou work, 0 God ! - . . Be thou at my right 

hand, for the sake of thy well-beloved Son J esus Christ, who is my 
defence, my shield, and my buckler.” 

After a moment's silence and struggle, he continued as follows 
^ Lord, where dost thou dwell ? 0 my God ! where art thou ? ; ; 

Come ! come ! I am ready, ... I am ready to yield up my life 
46r thy truth's sake, .... patient as a lamb ; for the cause 
is just, and it is thine own I ... I will not detach myself from 
thee, neither now, nor throughout eternity 1 . . . And although 

the world should be filled with demons, although my body, wh 
however, the work of thy hands, shouM be made to bite^tJaHj 
to. he .estended on the ground, cut in pieces . 

my souL is thine- , 



guarantee of thy words for the fact. . . 
my soul, it shall eternally dwell with thee. 

Help me, 0 God ! . , . Amen . 

This prayer discovers the character of Luther and of the Eeform^f 
tion. History here draws aside the veil of the sanctuary, and dis 
plays to us the secret place wherein strength and courage were com- 
municated to this humble and poor individual, who was the organ of 
God for emancipating the souls and the thoughts of men, and for 
beginning the course of a new era. Luther and the Reformation are 
here taken in the fact. We now espy their most secret resorts; w© 
no'^ recognise wherein lay their peculiar force. This expressjo® 
soul which sacrificed itself to the cause of the truth, is to he found* 
the rScolleotion of pieces relative .to , the app©arance of Luther at 
Worms, under the number of XT’!., in the midst of a heap of safe^ 
conducts and documents of that description. Some one of his friends 
had, no doubt, beard him utter this prayer, and has preserved its sub- 
stenc© for our instruction. It is, in our opinion, on© of the most valu- 
able documents of history. 

After having thus prayed, Luther experienced that peace o| M 
without which man is unable to do anything great. H^ 
himself in reading the word of God, he glanced over h^ 
ings, and prepared himself for giving his answer in ifuitaMe terms. 
The thought that he was about to bear testimony in favour, of Jeaus 
Christ and his word, in the presence of the emperor and the empire, 
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illed kis heart with joy. The ingment for appearing drew near, and 
ife approached with emotion the Holy Scriptures, which lay open upon 
his table, and, placing his left hand upon the volume, he raised his 
right towards heaven, swearing to remain faithful to the gospel, and 
openly to confess its faith, even were he compelled to seal this confess 
sion with his blood. After this action he felt still more at rest in his 
bosom. 

At four o’clock the herald appeared, to conduct him again to the 
meeting-place of the diet. General curiosity had still increased ; for 
the, answer, it was known, must be decisive. The diet being en- 
gaged in businessj Luther was obliged to wait in the court, in the 
middle of an immense crowd, which undulated like the waves of a 
heavy sea, and crushed in its movements the person of the reformer. 
For two long hours the doctor of Wittemberg was exposed to the 
pressure of this multitude, every one of the whole body was eager to 
catch a sight of the stranger. “ I had not been accustomed,” said he, 
to all their ways, and to the fearful noise they made.” Such a r^r 
ception would have proved a miserable scene of preparation for an 
ordinary man. But Luther was with God. His aspect was serene^ 
and his*^features composed in their expression ; for the Eternal had set 
him upon a rock. The night began to fall, and the torches were seeii 
to be lighted in the assembly-room of , the diet. The artificial light 
now gleamed through the large casements into the circle of the court. 
The whole series of objects assumed a solemn air. At last the doe- 
tor was admitted within the walls of the court-house. A number of 
persons rushed in along with him ; for all were anxious to hear the 
words of his reply. Every mind was on the stretch, and waited with 
impatience the arrival of a moment so loaded with importance. On 
this occasion Luther was free, calm, and confident, without its being 
possible for any one to discover in him the least symptom of dis- 
quietude. The prayer had produced good fruit. The princes having 
taken their places, although not without difidculty, because these 
places were closely beset by the throng, and the monk of Wittemherg 
having gained his position in front of the throne of Charles Y., the 
chancellor of the elector of Triers opened the proceedings by saying— 
r Martin Luther, you yesterday requested a term of delay, which 
has now expired. There was certainly no obligation to grant yon this 
indulgence, since every person ought to be sufficiently instructed, in 
the question of faith, so as to be enabled to. give, at all times, an 
account to those who demand from him a reason for his faith ; more 
especially you, who are a teacher of the Holy Scriptures, the most 
learned and talented Reply, therefore, now to the re- 

quest of his Majesty, who has shewn you so much favour. Are yoh 
’■v^iliing to defend your writings in their full extent, or are you 
irig to retract certain portions of their contents ' 

After having spoken these words in Latin, the chanc^Uor repeated 
the same in German. 

' Then Doctor Martin Luther,” say the reports taken at Worms, 
replied in the most submissive and humble manner. He did not at aR 
'exclaim, nor speak with violence, but with fairness, mildness, sudt^ 
ably and modestly, hut, nevertheless, ' with much Christian 
ffirmness.” - ^ . 

“Most serene emperor, illustrious princes, and gracious lords," 
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BMd Luther directing his looks upon Charle^ add then upon tlL 
^embly, I humbly appear before you this day, in accordance. (trati. 
the command given me yesterday, and I conjure, by the mercies 
trod, your Majesty and your august Highnesses, to listen with favour 
to the defence of a cause which I have fuU assurance is just and 
rue. If, _ through Ignorance, I am found wanting in the customs 
Mdpropneties of the court, pardon my errors in this respect; for 'I 
a doiXr reared in the palaces of kings, but in the obscurity of 

questions were put to me in the name of his iml 
penal IVfejesty : the first, If I was the author of certain books whose 

I O'*! answer 

* « ‘1’^®®*'®”’ I persevere in the sentiment of that replyj 

ho«V= question, I have composed several 

hooks upon matters of very different import. There are some in 
which I have treated upon the subject of faith and good works, in a 
fer frnm^fi Simple, and Christim-like, that my very adversaries, 
ar Irom finding cause to condemn these works, have confessed that 

worthy of being read by pious persons.' . The 

Tf Ft?!*®’ ^®^®T it may be, acknowledges this fast 

itseit it, then, I am about to retract from these hooks, what should 

■ i. j II““®'PPyt)eing, single among the rest of men, 

I would thus abandon many truths which, with a unanimous voice 
my inends and my enemies have alike approved, and I would o7 
to opinions which the whole world has counted it a'glo^ 

^ «I have, in the second place, composed some books against PybeM 
’^erefn I have attacked those who, by their false doctrine, 
iite, and scand^ous example, have . desolated the ChristianT^^^^ 
Md caused the loss of both body and .soul. Are'not the lamentatiafts 
Of all those who fear God a proof of this ? -Is it- not evident that 
toe human laws and doctrines of the popes perplex, torment, aifiL 
mMtwize thS consci^ces of the faithful, whilst the crying and per- 
petual extortions- of Home swallow up the property and the riches of 

chnstendom, and -more particularly of this very illustrious nation? . . 

W ere I to revoke all that I have written on this subiect, what 
should I do ' but fortify this fearful tyranny, and open wid-e, 

lor so much and such gross impiety, a door of yet larger dimensioW 
Overflowmg, then, with more fury than ever, we should eee’itii^’f 
toei»Bfou(I men, to increase, to rise ii their : passions, and' 
continually the more. And not only would the yoke 'whidr ^ow 
presses on the Christian people be raidered more' irksome on account 
ol my retraction, but it would become, so to speak, morb legitimate,' 
^auM It would receive, by means of this very retraction, the Cori- 
p^on of your most serene Majesty, and- of all the states of the 
■ oly empire. Great God! I would thus be converted into 
cloak, destined to conceal and encourage every descriptii>n of 
and tyranny! . ' . _ ^ ,, 

“Thirdly, in short, I have written some books agaiinsf.jtffilti®S&^ 
sons who Tvere willing to defend the cause of Roma^ ^ 
d^troy the doctrine of f^lhj I am free to confess^thai 1 maw have 
attacked such persons with more violence than my ecclesiastical ptdj* 
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fession warranted. I do not regard mjself as being a saint, b 
neither can I retract from the sentiments of these books, because 
would, in such case, acknowledge the impious notions of my adve 
saries, and they would take occasion therefrom to crush with st 
greater cruelty the people of God. 

« Nevertheless, I am a mere man, and not God, I will, therefoi 
defend myself after the manner of Jesus Christ. If I have spoh 
evil^ hear witness of the evil'* — (John, xviii, 23) — said he. Ho 
much more then should I, who am but dust and ashes, and who a 
so liable to err, desire that every one should point out whatever 
wrong in my doctrine ? It is for this reason I conjure y<»i by t] 
mercies of God, you, most serene emperor, and you very illustrio 
princes, and whoever else it may be, whether in a high or low cond 
4ion, tp prove to me from the 'writings of the prophets and tl 
npostles that I have deceived myself. From the moment that 
n^m^ convinced of my errors, I will immediately retract every oj 
and I will be the first person to lay hold upon n 
.votings and to cast them into the fire. 


‘‘What I have just said shews clearly, I think, that I hai 
well considered and weighed the dangers to which I now expo/ 
myself ; but far from being alarmed on this account, it afibrds n 
unspeakable joy to see that the gospel is to-day, as formerly, 
pf trouble and discord. Such is the character and the destin 
of ^e word, of God. Think not that I am come to send peace’, c 
^^rthy hut a s^word^ says Jesus Christ — (Matt. x. 34) — God 
wonderful and terrible in his counsels ; let us fear lest, in pretenc 
ing to arrest discord, we may not be persecuting the holy woi 
of God, and may not cause to burst upon ourselves a frightfi 
deluge of insurmountable dangers, of present disasters, and ( 
eternal desolations. ■ . . , , Let us ^ar lest the reign of th 

young and noble prince, the Emperor Charles, upon whom, after Goc 
w© place such high hopes, should not only begin, but also con 
__tmue and end, under the most dismal auspices. I could quote ma^ 
examples from the oracles of God,*’ continued Lutherf speaking i 
pres^ce of the greatest monarch of the world, with a courag 
ipU of nobleness. “ I could speak to you of the Pharaohs, of th 
kings of Babylon, and those of Israel, who have never work© 
more effectually to accomplish their own ruin than when, i 
accordance with^ counsels in appearance the most wise, they though 
to establish their empire. God removeth mountains^ and they hvjoi 
not; which overturnetk them in his anger. — (Job, ix. 5.) 

“ If I have said these things, it is not because I think that^prince 
so great have need of receiving my poor advice, but because I wish t 
,^nder to Germany the things which she has a right to expect fron 
ker children. Thus, recommending myself to the consideration o 
Majesty and your most serene Highnesses, I pray you ii 
humility not to suffer the hatred of my enemies to cause to burst upo-i 
me an indignation which I have not deserved."* 

Luther had spoken these words in German with modesty, but witj 
muc warmth and consistency; and he was commanded to repeal 
ffiem over in Latin. The emperor was no a dmirer of th©t 

quote, ia drawn feithfiJly 
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language. The imposing assembly which surrounded the reformer, 
the noise, and his own emotions, had greatly fatigued him, I was 
in a complete state of perspiration,” said he, “ heated by the tumult, 
and standing up in the middle of a congregation of princes/' Frederick 
of Thun, the privy counsellor of the elector of Saxony, (situated by 
order of his master close to the person of the reformer, in order to 
watch events, so that none might offer violence or cause surprise to 
Luther,) seeing the state in which the poor monk stood before him, 
said, “ If you are unable to repeat your speech, this will suffice, doctor;” 
but Luther, having rested for a moment to take breath, began again, 
and repeated his discourse in Latin, with the same animation and 
poignancy as before. 

This effort gave extreme pleasure to the elector Frederick," re-^ 
counts the reformer. '1 

As soon as he had ended his speech, the chancellor of Triers, the 
orator of the diet, said to Luther with indignation, ‘‘You have net 
replied to the q[uestion which has been put to you. You have not- 
been brought here to call in question the things which have been 
decided on by councils. A clear and precise answer is demanded of 
you. Do you wish or not to make a recantation ? Luther then 
replied, without a moment's hesitation — “ Since your most serene 
Majesty and you exalted powers require from me a simple answer, 
clear and precise, I will give it you, and this it is — I cannot submit 
my faith, neither to the pope nor to councils, because it is clear as the 
day, that they have often fallen into error, and even into the most 
palpable contradictions with themselves. If, therefore, I am not con- 
vinced by the testimony of the Scriptures or by manifest reason, if I 
am not persuaded by the very passages which I have quoted, and if 
thus my captive conscience be not delivered from the word of Go'dy 
I neither can nor ^ish to retract^ for it is not safe for a Christiaii^lo 
speak against his conscience.” Then looking round on that assembly, 
in the midst of which he stood upright, and which held in its hand 
the power of death, he said — “ Behold, here I stand, and I fear it is 
impossible for me to do otherwise ; may God help me ! Amen." 

Thus Luther, constrained to obey the dictates of his faith, dragged 
by his conscience to the gates of death, oppressed by the most noble 
necessity, the slave of that which he believed, and in this slavery 
supremely free, resembled the ship which a fearful storm drives to 
and fro, and which, in order to save something more precious than 
itself, is willingly driven to pieces upon a rock. In like manner 
the reformer pronounce these sublime words, which, at the disite^E^l 
three%undred years, still cause us to tremble. In this manner s^ke 
a monk, in the presence of the emperor and the great of the nation ; 
and yet that man, weak, poor, and alone, but supported by the grace 
of the Most High, appeared greater and more powerful than all the 
moniarchs around him. His word possessed a force against which all 
their authority was powerless. It is here we descry tliat weakness 
God which ie stronger than men. The empire and the churA^^to 
arrayed on one side, and on the other an obscure individual;*" 
had brought these kings and prelates to assemble together thus' pub- 
licly to confound their wisdom. The battle is lost ; and the conse- 
quences of that defeat of the powerful of the earth shall be recognised 
among every people and in eveiy age until the end of time. 
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The assembly remained in a state of amazement. Several of the 
princes had groat difficulty in concealing their sentiments of admira- 
tion. The emperor, relieved from his ffi’st impressions, exclaimed — - 
‘5 The monk speaks with an intrepid heart and unshaken courage.” 
The Spaniards and the Italians alone were confused, and very soon 
they began to mock at a grandeur of soul which they were unable to 
comprehend. 

“ If you do not retract,” answered the chancellor, after the impres- 
sion produced by this speech had somewhat subsided, the emperor and 
the states of the empire will consider what ought to be done in the 
case of an obstinate heretic.” At these words the friends of ^Luther 
trembled ; but the monk repeated this sentence — May God help me ! 
for I can retract nothing.” , 

Luther was then taken from the hall, and the princes continued . 
their deliberations. Each one of them was convinced that the pre- 
sent was a critical moment in the affairs of Christendom. The Yes ! or 
Kp 1 of this monk, was destined to decide, perhaps for ages, the question 
Cifose'pQse both in the church and in the world. An attempt had 
made to frighten him, and he had been, on the contrary, raised 
Upon a rostrum, in the presence of the nation. A wish was entertained 
to give publicity to his defeat, and his victory had only been the 
more widely proclaimed. The partisans of Rome could not resolve 
suffer the penalty of their humiliation. Luther was, therefore,- 
Efi^lled, and the orator said to him, “ Martin, you have not spoken 
withr the modesty which is consistent with your character. The dis- 
tinction .which you have made, with reference to your works, was 
mot required, for if you should retract from those which contain 
errors, the emperor will not permit the rest to be buimed. It is 
extravagant to seek for refutations drawn from the Scriptures, 
when you are found to bring to life heresies already condemned 
by the universal council of Constance. The emperor, therefore, 
commands you to say simply, by a yes or no, whether you are 
determined to maintain the things which you have advanced, or if 
you desire thereof to retract a certain portion ?” “ I have no other 
answer to make than that which I have before given,” replied 
L^iher^ in a composed accent. He was now understood. Firm as 
m rock, all the waves of human power dashed themselves in vaia 
against his resolute posture. The force of his words, his courageous , 
bearing, the lightning of his loqjcs, and the unshaken constancy 
which was expressed in the rude features of his Germanic visage, 
had sufficed to produce upon the minds of the assembled princes 
a profound impression. There was nothing left for hope to Brood 
u,pon. The Spaniards, Belgians, and Romans themselves, were 
struck dumb. The monk had gained the victory over these great 
ones of the earth. He had said No ! to the church and to the 
empire. , Charles V. rose from Lis seat, and the whole assembly 
followed his example. The diet shall meet again to-morrow 
morning to learn the opinion of the emperor,” said the chancellor, with 
a loud voice. 
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The night was advanced, and every one made his way home, ih 
the dark. Luther was provided with two imperial officers to 
duct him to his place of residence. Many imagined that his dooffi 
was fixed, and that he was about to be carried to prison, whence 
he should only be brought forth on his way to the sooffold, an 
idea wljich proved the origin of an immense tumult. Several gen- 
tlemen exclaimed, Is it to prison that they are dragging him ?" 

^ replied Luther, “ they are accompanying me to my lodg^ 
ings. At the rehearsal of these words the angry spirits were 
calmed. Then a number of Spaniards, from the house of the 
emperor, following in the train of this audacious man, assailed him 
with bootings and mockery, along the streets through which he 
had to pass, while others strove to imitate the cries of wild beasts 
in search of their prey.. But Luther remained steadfast and in 
peace. 

Such was the exhibition of the scene acted at Worms. That 
intrepid monk who, until now, had braved with a certain haughti- 
. ness all his enemies, spoke at the hour we speak of, when in the pre- 
sence of those who thirsted for bis blood, with a calm, dignified, and 
humble accent. He indulged in no exaggerations or human enthu- 
siasm or anger ; he remained at peace amidst the most stirring 
emotions ; modest in his resistance to the authorities of the world,.;; 
and grand in the presence of the whole majesty of the earth. W© 
have here the most irrefragable proof that Luther then 
will of God, and not the suggestions of his own pride, There ws^Ss 
the ‘hall at Worms one greater than either Luther or OharleaW^ 
When you hear testimony of me before nations^ he not in trouble^ Jesus 
Christ has said, for it is not you who shall speak. Perhaps this promise 
has never been accomplished in a more manifest manner than in th© 
instance now before us. 

A profound impression had been produced upon the chiefs of the 
■empire. Luther had taken good observation of this fact, and big 
courage was thereby increased. The servants of the pope were: 
enraged because J ohn de Eck hj^d not more resolutely interri^)tQd 
the guilty monk. Biit many princes and lords were gained 
espouse a cause maintained with a conviction so determined, 
hosdhi of some, it is true, this impression proved transitory; 
others, on the contrary, who concealed their sentiments at the time, 
its influences were manifested at an after period with decided 
■courage. 

Luther had returned to his hotel, and sought rest to his body, worft 
out by a contest so hardy. Spalatin and some other friends we^ 
seen around him, and they all together offered up praises 
During the conversation that ensued, a valet entered the' 
ing a silver vase, filled with beer from Eimbeck^ “ 
the servant, in going up to Luther, “ begs you wilLrelresii youri&elf 
with a draught from this cup." “ Which of the princes is it," said 
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the doctor of Wittemberg, “ who has so graciously remembered me ?” 
It was the old Duke Erick from Brunswick. The reformer was over- 
come by the kindness of this present from so powerful a lord, and one 
who belonged to the party of the pope. « His Highness,'^ continued 
the valet, “ was pleased to taste the liquor in the cup before he sent 
it for your acceptance.'' Then Luther, who was thirsty, poured out 
some of the duke's beer, and having drank it, he said, “ As this day 
the Duke Eric has remembered me, may the Lord Jesus Christ, in 
like manner, remember him at the hour of his last combat.” It was 
but a small present, said Luther, willing to acknowledge his gratitude 
to a prince who had remembered him at such a moment, but ^e gave 
in return what he could, an earnest prayer for his soul. The valet 
faithfully reported the message to his master. And the old duke 
recollected the expression of this short prayer at the moment of his 
death, saying then to a young page, Francis de Kramm, who stood 
by his bed side, Take the New Testament,” said he, and read it 
to me.j The child read the words of Christ, and the dying soul was 
Whoever shall give you a drink of cold water in my name 
iecid^ you belong to Christ, the Saviour has said, he shall in noways 
lose his reward, ^ 


Scarcely had the valet of the Duke of Brunswick left the apart- 
meat, before a messenger from the elector of Saxony made his appear- 
ance with an order for Spalatin to return immediately to the house of 
FjBdenck. This prince had just returned from the diet in a state oB 
great excitement. He had imagined that in the presence of the 
emperor, Luther should find his courage to slacken. The constancy 
of the reformer had, therefore, in this regard deeply moved the elec- 
proud to be owned as the protector of such a man. 
When the chaj^ain arriyed, the table was set, and Frederick was 
about to ^e his seat at supper, in company with the members of his 
court, while the valets had already carried away the basons in which 
ettstom^ to wash the hands before partaking of the repast. 
Seemg Spalatin enter the apartment, the prince made him a sign at> 
once to follow him into his bed-chamber, and there in private he said 
toi him, under great emotion, « Oh ! how father Luther has spoken 
before the emperor, and before all the states of the empire. I only 
trembled lest he should become too bold.” And Frederick then took 
■ a resolution to protect for the future the doctor with more determined 
courage. 

Aleander perceived the impression which Luther had produced, 
and was aware that not a moment must be lost; but that it was im- 
perative to urge on the young emperor to act most vigorously. ^The 
fames were favourable ; for war with France was all hut certain, 
faeo A., anxious to increase his states, and little affected about fate 
peace of Christendom, had, at the same moment, entered into two 
se^ treaties of negotiation, the one with Charles against Francis, 
and the o^er with Francis against Charles. By the -former treaty 
he demanded for lumself; from the emperor, Parma, Piacenza, an# 
while, by ^6 latter, he reclaimed from the king a portion of 
tte kingdom of Naples, which would thus he taken away from Charles, 
iJM last-named prince was, in fact, fully alive to the impartance«*(ji, 
over Leo to the suppbrt of his cause, in order to seenre an 
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alliance with the pope in the war against his rival Francis. It was 
thus but a small matter to purchase, at the price of Luther's life, the 
friendship of the powerful pontiflFl 

The day after Luther's appearance in the diet, namely, Friday the 
19th of April, the emperor caused to be read in that assembly a mes- 
sage written in French with his own hand ; — Descended,” said he, 
‘‘ from the Christian emperors of Germany, from the Catholic kings 
.of Spain, from the archdukes of Austria, and from the dukes of Bur- 
gundy, who have all been illustrious defenders of the Eoman faith, I 
have the firm purpose of following the example of my ancestors. A 
single nf 4 )nk, misled by his own foolishness, has set himself in opposi- 
tion to the faith of Christendom. I will sacrifice my kingdoms, my 
power, my friends, my treasures, my body, my blood, my spirit, 
my life, in order to put an end to this impious behaviour. 1 amAbWif 
to dismiss the Augustine, Luther, forbidding him to cause the leai3t 
tumult among the people, then I will proceed against him and h^ 
adherents, as against manifest heretics, by excommunication, by in- 
terdict, and every means calculated to ensure their destruction. I 
demand of the members of the states to conduct themselves like faith- 
ful Christians." 

This allocation was not, however, satisfactory to the wishes of every 
one. Charles, young and quick of temper, had not acted in consis- 
tency with the usual forms ; for he ought, in the first place, to have 
asked the advice of the diet. Two extreme opinions were imme- 
diately expressed. The creatures of the pope, the elector of Bran- 
denburg and several ecclesiastical princes, insisted that no respect 
should be shewn to the safe-conduct granted to Luther. Th® 
Rhine," said they, “ ought to receive his ashes, as it had received, 
ceaatury before, the ashes of John Huss." Charles, if we piussit 
lieve the statement of a certain historian, deeply repented^ 
after period, his refusal to follow this cruel advice. “I confer,'" 
said he, towards the close of his life, “ that I have committed a great 
fault in allowing Luther to live. I was not obliged to keep my pro- 
mise with him, that heretic having offended a master much greater 
than me, even God himself. I could, I ought indeed to have for- 
, gotten my word, and to have avenged the injury offered to the autho- 
rity of God ; it is because I have not put him to death that heresy 
has not ceased to make rapid progress. His death would have 
smothered the evil in its cradle."* • 

A proposition so horrible, filled with alarm the mind of the 
tor, and of all Luthers friends. “The execution of John Hueg^^eaW' 
the elSctor palatine, “ has brought down upon the German nation to# 
much misery to encourage the raising up again of a scaffold for simi- 
lar purposes." “ The princes of Germany,” exclaimed George of 
Saxony himself, that irreconcilable enemy of Luther, “ shall not per- 
mit the violation of a safe-conduct. This first diet, convoked by out 
new emperor, sjiall not render itself guilty of an action so shamefi^ ^ 
An instance of such perfidious conduct does not consist with the 

* Sandoval, Hist, of Charles V., quoted hy Llorente, Hist, of the 
p. 57. Ill the opinion of Llorente, the supposition that Charl^, near 
his life, inclined towards evangelical sentiments, is nothing moTe ten aUlnv^tibn. 
of the Protestants, and of the enemies of Philip II. Tha.t ,quei^tion Is an historical 
problem, which the numerous quotations of Llorente seem unhappily to resolve 
completely according to his own views of the case. 
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cient German honesty.” The princes of Bavaria, likewise devoted 
to the interests of the church of Rome, supported the views of this 
protestation. The scene of death which the friends of Luther had 
already conjured up before their eyes seemed speedily removed to a 
distance. . ^ * 

The rumour of these debates, which lasted for two days, was 
quickly spread over the town. Party spirit became excited, and 
many gentlemen, partisans of the reform, began to speak with a 
determined tone against the treachery recommended by Aleander. 
“ The emperor,” said they, is a young man whom the Papists and 
bishops lead about at their pleasure and convince by their fla^tteries.” 
Pallayicini gives the names of four hundred nobles who were ready 
.to maintain with their swords the fidelity of the safe-conduct possessed 
by Luther. On Saturday morning were seen placarded on the walls 
of the houses, and in public places, a quantity of notices, some against 
the cause of Luther and others in its favour. One of these intima- 


tion® waffcomposed simply of the following words from Ecclesiastes : 

w the land whose king is d child!* Seckingen, it is 
assembled, at a few leagues distance from Worms, within 


the impregnable ramparts of his fortress, a considerable number of 


horsemen and soldiers, and he only suspended his orders of attack 
.until he should learn the issue of the affair. The enthusiasm mani- 


fested by the people, not only in Worms, but also in the most distant 
towns of the empire, the intrepidity of the knights, and the attaidh-' 
maent evinced by many princes for the person of the reformer, all 
tended to convince Charles and the diet that the step recommended 
by the Romans was calculated to compromise the supreme authority, 
to excite revolt, and even to shake the stability of the empire. It was 
nothing more than a poor monk they were anxious to have burned ; 
but the princes and the partisans of Rome did not possess either 
.sufficient strength or sufficient courage to complete their sanguinary 
•ffesign. No doubt, also, Charles Y., still a young man, was at the 
time seriously impressed with the awful responsibility of committing 
perjury. This dread on the part of the prince is fairly indicated, if 
the report be true, in the sense of the following words which, accord- 
ing^ to certain historians, he made use of on this occasion. “When 
good faith and fidelity shall be banished from every part of the uni- 
verse, they must find a refuge in the hearts of princes.” Iti^' is 
.mournful to suppose that he may have forgotten this salutary senti- 
ment when he advanced towards the precincts of the tomb. It may 
be, however, that other motives even now regulated the conduct of 
ihe emperor. The Florentine, Yettori, a friend of Leo X. and of 
Machiaveli, declares that Charles only saved Luther in order thus to 
hold the pope in check, 

^During the sittings of the diet on Saturday, the violent counsels of 
Aleander were abandoned. Luther was well respected, and a desire 
was felt to save this very simple man, whose confidence in God was 
.so affecting ; but a desire was also felt to save the church. Feara 
were entertained equally at the thought of the consequences which 
■would follow either the triumph or the sufferings of the reform®^ 
SEints of conciliation were, therefore, heard to escape the 

members, and proposals were made to approach the do(Aor of 
WHlemberg with new attempts at agreement. The archbishop-elector 
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of Mentz himself, as well as the young and sumptuous Albert, more 
•devout than courageous, says Pallavicini, had become afraid while 
witnessing the interest which the people and the nobility testified in 
favour of the Saxon monk. His chaplain, Oapito, who had been 
linked in friendship, during his stay in Basil, with that evangelical 
priest from Zurich, named Zwingle, the intrepid defender of the truth, 
whose character we have already referred to, had likewise, without 
doubt, represented to Albert the justice of the reformer’s cause. The 
^ worldly archbishop had experienced one of those returns of Christian 
.sentiments, which are sometimes observable in the history of his life, 
and congented to wait upon the emperor with the purpose of request- 
d^Qg his Majesty to allow the adoption of a last effort. But Charles 
refused all compliance with their wishes. On Monday, the 2’2d 
April, the princes came in a body to renew the solicitations of Albeifefc 

I will not depart from the things I have already fixed upon,” replied 
the emperor. I will not appoint any one to wait officially upon 
Luther. But,” added he, to the great scandal of Aleander, I will 
, grant this man three days for reflection ; and, during that time, each 
-one of his friends are at liberty to afford him suitable exhortations.” 
This was all that was required. The reformer, it was believed, exalted 
1>7 the solemnity of the appearance, would yield in the course of Ja 
more friendly conference, and might, perhaps, be saved from falling 
into the abyss on whose brink he now stood. 

The elector of Saxony knew the contrary, and he was filled with 
n^larm. “ If it were in my power,” he wrote the next day to his 
brother Duke John, I would be ready to support Luther. You 
have no idea to what extent the partisans of Eome attack me. If I 
•could repeat to you the whole affair, you would become acquainted, 
w^ marvellous things. They desire his ruin ; and however 
-espouses his cause, or shews an interest in his person, you are imsm^^f 
ately stigmatized as a heretic. May God, who never forsakes theplst 
cause, bring all to a good conclusion.” Frederick, without displaying 
the lively affection he cherished for the reformer, contented himself 
with keeping a close watch upon all his movements. 

, It was not in the same manner many men of all ranks conducted 
themselves while now residing within the walls of Worms. They 
made known their sympathy alike without fear and with loud pro- 
testations- Ever since Friday, a crowd of princes, counts, barons, 
knights, gentlemen, members of tlys ecclesiastical body and laymen^ 
,with individuals from the ranks of the people, surrounded the hotel^i'- 
which the reformer resided : they continued going out and iA rafe 
house* and could not be satisfied with their frequent opportunities of 
looking on his countenance. He had become the man of Germany. 
Those even who had no doubt about his being in error, were touched 
with that nobleness of soul which constrained the monk to sacrifice 
his life at the call of his conscience. Luther had with many of the 
personages then present in Worms — the elite of the nation — frequ^i^* 
conversations filled with that pungency which so forcibly mark^ MSp ^ 
his sentences. It was impossible to quit his company withp tf^^ ^ 
animated with a generous enthusiasm in favour of the truth, '-f 
many things I shall have to tell you,” wrote at this time'th# pfiVkte 
secretary of the margrave Oasimir of Brandenburg, Gebrge vogler, 
to one of his friends. How many conversations full of goodness and*' 
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piety has Luther held with me and with others. How full this mam 
is of grace.’' 

One day a young prince, seventeen years old, entered in a frolic- 
some manner the court of the hotel- This youth was Philip, who, for 
the last two years, had reigned over the district of La Hesse. The 
young landgrave was possessed of a quick and enterprising spirit, 
joined to a wisdom more mature than his years, with a warlike pro- 
pensity, and impetuous temper, and would only be guided according 
to the ideas of his own inclination. Struck with the speeches made’ 
by Luther, he was anxious to see the monk more closely. He was- 
not, nevertheless, as yet on my side,” said Luther, in relating ihe cir- 
cumstance. He leapt from his horse, and ascended to the chamber of 
the reformer, and without any further introduction, began to apostro- 
phize the monk thus — Ah ! very well, my dear doctor, how goes 
matters with you “ Gracious lord,” replied Luther, I hope that 
matters shall go well with me ” From what I hear,” replied the- 
landgrave, laughingly, you in^st, doctor, that a woman can leav^- 
a^^ take another when the first has become too oldl” 
gentlemen of the imperial court who had told this story to* 
the landgrave. The enemies of the truth are never at a loss to invent- 
fahles upon the pretended teachings of Christian doctors. “ No, my- 
l^d,” replied Luther gravely; I beg that, your Highness will not 
roeak in this fashion.” Thereupon the prince extended his hand 
tile doctor,„aitd cordially shook that of the monk, and eaid to hMi^ 
« Pear doctor, if you are in the right, may God help you !” 

Then the prince left the room, mounted his horse, and departed. This- 
vte the first interview enjoyed by these two men who were destined 
at an after period to find themselves at the head of the Reformation, 
and to defend it, the one with the sword of the word, and the other 
with the sword of a king. 

It was the archbishop of Triers, Richard de Greifenklau, who, 
*^b Mie permission of Charles V., had undertaken the part of me- 
diasfeQT. Richard, intimately connected with the elector of Saxony^ 
and a good Roman Catholic, desired, in arranging this difficult affair^ 
to render at once a service to his friend and to the church. On Mon- 
day evening, the 2 2d April, at the moment when Luther was aboutr 
to sit down to table, a -messenger from the archbishop came to say 
that that prelate desired to see the monk the next day, Tuesday at. 
six o’clock in the morning. « , .5 


CHAPTER X. r, 

Archbishop of Triera-Exhortation of TTehe to Luther-Reply of Euthe, • 
-A f r *''• AreliiLhop- Attanpt at th. Hotel ofKloae. 

the day appointed, the chaplain and the imperial herald, 
btnrm, were found in the house of Luther before six o’clock in the 
morning. But even two hours sooner— namely, at four o’clock, 
Aleander had summoned into his presence Coohleus ; for the nuncio! 
naa not been slow to recognise in the man who had been introduced 
to mm by Capito a devoted servant to the court of Borne, nnom' 
Traoin an equal reliance could be placed, even with reference to- 

1*11 zeal of the nuncio. It being impossible for Aleander to be> 
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present at the interview about to take place, he was anxious to se- 
■oure a substitute who might attend on his behalf. Be sure to go 
to the house of the archbishop of Triers," said the nuncio to the dean 
of Frankfort ; “ do not, however, enter into any discussion with 
Luther, hut be content with lending the most attentive ear to all that 
is said, so that you may be able to give me a faithful report of the 
whole conversation." 

The reformer arrived in company with some friends at the house 
of the archbishop. He found this prelate surrounded by the margrave 
Joachim of Brandenburg, the Duke George of Saxony, the bishops 
of Brandenburg and Augsburg, a certain number of noblemen, 
deputies of the free towns, lawyers and theologians, *among whom 
were seen Oochleus and Jerome Wehe, the chancellor of Baden. 
This last-named person, a clever lawyer, was eager to furth^ a 
reformation in manners and discipline ; nay, he even went beyond 
this, for he said, “ It is necessary that the word of God, so long 
hidden under a bushel, should be brought forth in all its splendour/' 
It was this conciliatory character who was deputed to manage the 
afiairs of this conference. Turning with a benevolent air towards 
Luther, “Wehe thus addressed the reformer, “You have not been 
requested to come here in order to join in any dispute, but with the 
intention of offering you some brotherly exhortation. You are 
aware with what caution the Scriptures adviseth us to beware of 
the Jiying-arrow and the demon of the day. This enemy of the 
human race has forced you to publish things contrary to the spirit of 
religion. Think well about your own salvation and that of the 
empire. Take care that those whom Jesus Christ has redeemed by 
his death from the penalty of eternal death, may not be seduced ly 

you, and thus he doomed to perish for ever Dd wotoit 

yourself in opposition to the deeds of holy councils. If 
maintain the decrees of our fathers, there shall be nothing but don- 
fusion found in the affairs of the church. The eminent princes who 
now hear me speak take a peculiar interest in your safety ; bat if 
you persist, then the emperor shall be obliged to banish you from 
the empire, and no corner of the world shall be found sufficient to 
secure an asylum for you under such circumstances. . , , Beflect 

on the sad fate which awaits you 1” 

“ Most serene princes," replied Luther, “ I return you my grateM 
thanks for your solicitude on m^ account ; for I am but a 
too insignificant to deserve the attention of an exhortation ok 
o# such great lords.” He then continued — “ I have kot* 
actfons of all councils, but only that ol Oonetan:oe^ikk!ki^^^^^&^ 
this doctrine of John Huss has been condbmnod? — YteC 
church is the assembly of those who are •predestined to salvation j * and 
because therein is condemned this article of our faith—/ believe in the 


^%dy universal church; and even the very word of God is condemni^dj 
by thye decrees of the same council. My method of teaching 
it is averred, many scandals," added he, “ 1 reply that the 
Christ cannot be preached without causing scand^- 
such a fear, or the apprehension of danger, detach me 
or from that divine word which alone is true 
sacrifice my body, my bloody ‘and my life.” 

The princes and the doetora having ccnaulieii" fdgefhex, they again 
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requested Luther to listen, and Wehe anew observed, in a mild tone 

“ It is requisite to honour powers, even when they are in the wrong 
and to make many sacrifices for the sake of charity." Then, with a 
more urgent accent, the chancellor added — “ Commit yourself to the 
judgment of the emperor, and be not afraid.” 

“I consent with all my heai't to the proposal that tho' 
emperor, • the princes, and even the mpst despicable of Christians, 
should be requested to examine and pass a judgment upon my works ; 
hut upon one condition, that they shall adopt as their rule of merit 
the word of God. Man has nothing else to do but to shew obedience 
to that word. My conscience is under subjection thereto, aad I am 
a prisoner to obey its laws. ’ 

The Elector of Brandenburg .— If I comprehend you aright, doctor 
you are unwilling to acknowledge any other judge besides the Holv 
Scriptures.” \ 


Luther . — “ Yes ! my lord, precisely, that is my last word." 

Then the princes and the other doctors retired ; but the excellent 
a^(J)ish.op _of Triers could not come to the resolution of abandoning 
Mqir^terprise. “ Come here, said he to Luther, while he passed into 
^ T>riya,te parlour; and at the same time orders were sent to John 
de Eck and to Cochleus on the one side, and to Schurff and Amsdorff 
on. the other,.to follow the prelate into the same apartment. “ Where- 
fore is an appeal constantly made to the Holy Scriptures ?” said Eck 
fapously ; “ it is frona them all heresies have proceeded.” • “ Bhit 
says his friend Mathesius, “ continued immovable as a rock 
which rests upon the true rock, the word of the Lord.” “ The pope ” 
replied the refomer, “is not judge in the things which concern the 
^rd of God. Every Christian must see and understand that word 
tor himself, as he must thereby live and die." The party then broke 
up. The partisans of Popery were convinced of the superiority of 
-Luther, and attributed this superiority to the want of some person 
who was capable of giving suitable answers. “If the emperor had 
acM wisely,” said Cochleus, “ when he summoned Luther to appear 
in yvorms, he should at the same time have called thither some theo- 
logians prepared to refute his errors." 

.^he aijchbishop of Triers proceeded to join the assembly of the 
diehtherem to announce the little success which had attended his 
mission of mediation. The astonishment of the young emperor 

f r he, “ to put au end 

to this affair. The archbishop requested a farther delay of two days, 
and as ^1 the diet joined in this proposal, Charles Y. yielded his con- 
sent. But Aleander, in a state of fury, burst forth into the expres- 
Sion of a torrent of reproaclies. 

meetings of the diet, Coohlete 

r to prelates and 

kings. Although he had from time to time thrown in a word during 
the progress of the conference in the house of the archbishop of Triers’ 
reoeiyed from Aleandw had served to restrain the eloquence 

hLself ITr He resolved, therefore, to remunerate 

! * *5® forbearance, and the moment after he had delivered 
pm^eprt to the nuncio of the pope, he hurried off in search df aa' 
^^lew with Luther. He addressed the reformer now in terms of 
and expressed tho chagrin which the resolution of the 
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emperor had imposed upon his feelings. After they had dined, the 
conversation became more animated, and Cochleus urged Luther to 
make a recantation. The reformer gave a sign significant of refusal, 
while several noblemen, who were at the same table, with difficulty 
refrained from the utterance of angry expressions. They, at sapie 
time, testified their displeasure at the conduct of the partisans of 
Eome^ in thus exhibiting a constant wish not to convince the reformer 
by means of the Scriptures, but to constrain him by force. “ Yery 
well,” said Cochleus to Luther, impatient at the repetition of such 
reproaches, “ I offer to engage with you in a public dispute, if you 
wave thg protection of your safe-conduct.” The whole of Luthers 
wishes centred in the performance of a public dispute. What must 
he now do ? To renounce his safe-conduct was to assist in bis o'^^p 
destruction ; to refuse the challenge of Cochleus, was to manifest 
evidence of doubt on the goodness of his cause. The guests at me 
table discovered in this offer a perfidious conspiracy with Aleander 
which the dean of Frankfort was about to mature. But Yollrat of 
Watzdorf, one of the present company, delivered Luther from the 
embarrassment of a choice so delicate. This nobleman, whose temper 
was warm, became indignant at the discovery of a plot which 
attempted nothing less than the delivery of Luther into the hands ef 
the public executioner, and rising from his seat, he laid hold upon 
the terrified priest, whom he pushed out of the room, while he even 
prepared to shed his blood, had not the rest of his companions at the 
moment hurried from the table and interposed their entreaties between 
the furious knight and Cochleus, now trembling in an agony of 
despair. The dean hastened away in a state of much confusion from 
the hotel of the knights of Rhodes. It was, no doubt, in the. heat: of 
debate the proposition above-mentioned escaped from the- lips:.^,9f 
Cochleus, and that in reality there did not exist between hiifi 
Aleander a formed plan, contrived before hand to inveigle Luther 
into’ a snare so despicable. Cochleus repudiates the idea, and we are 
willing to give credence to his testimony. But it must be remembered 
that he, at the conclusion of a conference with the nuncio, went 
straight to the dwelling of the reformer. ^ 5 

* In the evening, the archbishop of Triers entertained at supper the 
personages who had assisted at the conference of the morning ; he 
considered such a meeting calculated to soften the disparities of feeling, 
and to bring the minds of the party^into a more harmonious condition. 
Luther, so intrepid and so immovable before arbitrators of 
displayed in private society a goodnature and gaiety which encoOTSj^d 
the iflost lively hopes of accommodation with him. The chFaffleei;e3fdf 
the archbishop, who had exhibited so much formality in the perfonp^ 
ance of his official duties, gave his willing support to this frieUdly 
association, and, towards the conclusion of the repast, he proposed the 
health of Luther. The reformer was about to acknowledge the hono^ 
G(mf 0 rred on him ; the wine was poured out, and he had now made, m 
accordance with the usual custom, the sign of the cross upon ' 

when all of a sudden the glass burst in his hand, and the 
over the table. The guests were thrown into a state of 
“ There must be poison in the cup,” said some of Luther s&iends rnk^ud 
accents. But the doctor, in the most unconcerned manner, replied with 
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a Binile on his countenance*— “ Dear sirs, either this 'wine was not 
destined for me, or it had been injurious for me/' Then he calmly 
added, W'ithout doubt the glass has broken, because, in washing it, 
it has been too speedily dipped into cold water." These very simple 
wprds are, under such circumstances, clothed with conspicuous 
grandeur, and describe a peace of mind that could not be shaken. 
It must not be presumed that the Eoman Catholics here entertained 
a notion of poisoning Luther, especially in the house of the arch* 
bishop of Triers. But this entertainment had not the effect of either 
estranging or bringing closer together the opinions of those who par- 
took in its pleasures. Neither the favour nor the hatred, of men 
were able to exercise an influence over the resolution of Luther ; that 
resolution proceeded from a higher source. 

On Thursday morning, the 25th of April, the chancellor Wehe, 
and Doctor Peutinger from Augsburg, the counsellor of the emperor, 
who had evinced for Luther a large share of his esteem ever since the 
conferences with De Vio, went in company to the hotel of the 
knights of Rhodes. The elector of Saxony had also sent Frederick 
de Thun and another of his counsellors to assist in the business of 
the anticipated conversation. “ Put yourself entirely at our disposal," 
said Wehe and Peutinger, in accents expressive of great concern, who 
were indeed willing to sacrifice everything in order to prevent the 
division which was about to rend the church. “ This affair shall be 
concluded in the most Christian spirit ; we give you full assurance of 
this fact." In two words learn my answer," replied Luther. “ I 
consent to renounce the document of my safe-conduct. I place in 
the hands of the emperor my person and my life, but the word of 
God .... never !" Frederick de Thun, in emotion, rose and 
said to the envoys, “ Is not this enough ? Is not the sacrifice suffi- 
ciently great Then declaring that he did not wish to hear any- 
thing more, he left the apartment. Wehe and Peutinger, hoping to 
have yet some better success with the doctor, now drew their chairs 
^ose to his, and said, “ Place yourself in the hands of the diet." 
^ No," replied Luther, ^^for cursed be the man that trusteth in man.’* 
(Jerem. 17.) Wehe and Peutinger increased the ardour of their 
.!^d;rertations and their attack ; they press, with keener emphasis, 
words upon the doctor. But Luther, grown weary of their 
meditations, arose from his seat and took his leave of his visitors by 
saying, “ I will not permit that ^y man should be placed above the 
word of God.” ‘‘ Reflect again on what we have said,” repeated the 
envoys in withdra-wing, “ we will return to this house after mid-day." 
These individuals did, in fact, once more return to the hotef, but 
persuaded that Luther would not yield the contest, they came pro^- 
vided -with a new proposition. Luther had refused to acknowledge 
id pope, afterwards the emperor, and then the diet, and there now 
only remained another judge whose judgment he had himself at one 
time invoked, namely, that of a general council. No doubt such a 

* Es musse Gift daiiunen gewesen seyn — Lutlier does not speak of this circuxn- 
fltanee ; but Razeburg, the Mend of Luther, physician to the elector, John Frede- 
iiCE, reports it in a manuscript history to be found in the Library at Gotha, *v nd 
emys he received the report 6om an eye-witness of the fact. T ' 
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proposition was humiliating to the authority of Borne ; but it was the 
last plank of safety, and the delegates offered the arbitration of a 
council to the acceptance of Luther. The reformer might perfectly 
well have accepted of this proposal without exacting any sort of con- 
ditions. Some years must pass away before the difficulties which the 
convocation of a council would present to the views of the pope 
could be overcome, and to gain the advantage of a few years was, in 
the case of the reformer and the Reformation, to gain everything. 
God and time were fitted to accomplish wonderful events. But 
Luther placed integrity above every other consideration ; he had no 
wish to «ave himself at the expense of the truth, although to dissem- 
ble it was only necessary for him to have remained silent. I con- 
sent thereto,” replied he, but (and to make such a demand^ was 
tantamount to a refusal of the proposition) on the condition thatfte 
council will judge only after the contents of the Holy Scriptures." 

Peutinger and Wehe, imagining that a council could not be sup- 
posed to judge in any other manner, hurried, in the extasy of their 
feelings, towards the house of the archbishop. “ Dr Martin,” cried 
they, ‘‘submits his works to the judgment of a council.” The 
archbishop in his turn hastened to communicate these good news te 
the emperor, when some doubts at the moment arose in his own 
mind, and he sent a message for Luther to come to his bouse. 

Richard de Greiffenklau was alone when the doctor arrived at his 
mansion. “ Dear doctor,” said the archbishop, with much benevo- 
lence and cordiality, “ my doctors assure me that you have agreed 
to submit, without reserve^ your cause to the judgment of a council.” 

My lord,” replied Luther,” “ I can bear everything, but I cannot 
abandon the Holy Scriptures.” The archbishop clearly saw ftnt 
Wehe and Peutinger had explained themselves in an irregular 
Rome could never consent to the meeting of a council which ^as 
only to judge in conformity with the Holy Scriptures. “ It was,” said 
Pallavicini, “ to expect that a weakened eye should read some very 
small letters, and, at sametime, refuse it the use of spectacles.” The 
good archbishop sighed, “ I have done well to have brought you here. 
What must have become of me had I immediately carried this news 
to the emperor ?” 

The unshaken steadfastness, the obstinacy of Luther, no doubt, 
created astonishment ; but they must be understood and respected by 
all those who are acquainted with* the law of God. Rarely has A 
more noble homage been paid to the unchangeable word of 
a;nd''%is, too, at the risk of the liberty and the life of the 
gave such testimony of his faith. 

“Very well,” said the venerable prelate to Luther, “pohit out 
yourself a source of remedy.” 

Luther, (after a moment* s silence,) — “ My lord, I have no other 
to propose than that of Gamaliel. this purpose he the work 
ofmjen it shall destroy itself. But if it proceeds from God^ you 
not destfoy and take care that you may not he found 
against God. Let the emperor, the electors, the prince^ 
states of the empire, forward this reply to the pope.” 

The Archbishop. — “Retract at least some of your articles.” 

Luther. — “ Provided it be not those which the council of Constance 
has condemned.” 


30 
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' The Archlishop^ — ‘‘Ah ! I much fear that it is these very articles 
you shall he required to retract.” 

Luther . — Eather than that would I sacrifice my body and my life, 
rather leave my arms and my legs to be cut away, than abandon the 
clear and truthful word of God.” 

The archbishop at last comprehended the character of Luther* 
You may withdraw,” said the prelate, in accents of sustained com- 
posure. “My lord,” replied Luther, “be pleased to arrange mat- 
ters, so that his Majesty may convey to me the safe-conduct neces- 
sary to secure my safe return.” I will apply for the requisite docu- 
ment,” replied the worthy archbishop, and the parties separated. 

In this manner were these negotiations brought to an end. The 
whole empire had placed its regard upon the actions of this man, and 
had, with the most ardent supplications and the most terrible threats, 
striven to alter his proceedings, but this man had neither moved to 
the right hand nor to the left. His refusal to submit to the sway 
^ the iron rod in the hands of the pope served to secure the eman- 
cipation of the church, and to introduce a new era in the history of 
the world. The intervention of providence was most evident. We 
here look upon one of those grand scenes in that history over which 
is seen to hover and arise the majestic figure of Divinity itself. 

Luther went out with Spalatin, who had joined the party during 
the visit we have described in the house of the archbishop. The 
counsellor of the elector of Saxony, John de Minkwitz, had fallen 
sick in Worms, and the two friends now bent their steps together 
towards the dwelling of their invalid countrymen. Luther solaced 
the mind of this weak brother with consolations of a most affec- 
tionate nature. “Farewell,” said he afterwards on retiring, “I 
will quit Worms to-morrow.” 

Luther had not deceived himself. Before three hours had passed 
away, after his return to the hotel of the knights of Rhodes, the 
Ghancellor de Eck, in company with the chancellor of the emperor 
and a notary, presented themselves in the apartments of the re- 
former, 

^^,The .chancellor said — Martin Luther, his imperial Majesty, the 
lector, princes, and states of the empire, having exhorted you t© 
^£|iiy4s^n at different times, and in divers manners, but alwa<y3 Ib. 
vaiu, the emperor, in virtue of his office of supporter and defente^ef 
the Catholic faith, has seen himself obliged to proceed. He, there- 
fore, commands you to return home within the space of twenty-one 
days, and forbids you to disturb the public peace upon your journey, 
either by preaching or by the distribution of your writings.” 

Luther - was well aware that this message formed the commence- 
ment of his condemnation. “ It has come about, according t€K<&e 
l^^ujre of the Eternal,” replied he with calmness. “The name of 
be blessed.” Then he added, “ Before all things, I very 
humbly, and from the bottom of my heart, return thanks to his 
Majesty, the electors, the princes, and the other states of the empire, for 
having listened to my statements with so much benevolent attention. 
I have desired, and only now desire, but one thing, the Reformat^, 
of the church, in consistency with the Holy Scriptures. I am r€|^y 
to do everything, and to suffer everything, in order to submit myself 
humbly to the will of the emperor. Life or death, honour or opprof- 
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brium, all are alike to me ; I have but one reservation to insist upon— 
the preaching of the gospel ; for, says St Paul, the word of God can- 
not he hound” The deputies then left the apartments of the doctor. 
On the morning of Friday, the 26th of April, the friends of the re- 
former, and several noblemen, met together in the lodgings of Luther. 
These visitors were delighted at the remembrance of Christian con- 
stancy with which Luther had met the advances of Charles and the 
empire, and to recognise in him the traits of that celebrated portrait 
of antiquity : — 

- Justum ac tenacem propositi vimm, 

• ' Non civium ardor prava jubentium. 

Non vultus instantis tyranni ^ 

Mente qnatit solida, — (Horat. Od., lib. ill. 3.) 

. i 

A wish was expressed to have a parting meeting, and to say ad^ef^ 
perhaps for ever, to this intrepid monk. Luther, therefore, ordered a 
modest repast to be made ready. On this occasion he was doomed to 
take leave of his friends, and to escape to a distance from their asso- 
ciation, under the threatening aspect of the heavens darkened with 
heavy clouds. He wished to pass this solemn moment in an address 
to God. He directed his thoughts to heaven, and pronounced a blesa^ 
ing on those who sat at table with him. Ten o'clock in the mpr^g 
struck. At that warning sound Luther departed from the hotel in 
company of the friends who had escorted him to Worms. Twenty 
gentlemen on horseback surrounded the reformer's chariot. A great 
crowd of people convoyed this cavalcade beyond the walls of the city. 
The imperial herald Sturm joined the travelling party some time after- 
wards at Oppenheim, and the next day they arrived at Frankfort. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Departure of Iiuther— The Journey from Worms— Iiuther to’ Cranach— Luther to Chnrlea V.— Luther in the House of 
the Abbot of Hirschfeld— The Curate of Isenach— Several Princes leave the Diet— Charles Signs the Condemnation 
of Luther— The Edict of Wonne— Luther m the House of hia Parents— Luther Attached and Carried off— 'The 
Wa^s of God— La Wartboorg— Luther Captive. 

In this manner Luther escaped from within those walls of Worms 
which threatened to become the boundaries of his grave. His whole 
heart gave thanks to God, to whom he rendered all the glory. “ The 
devil himself,” said he, “ guarded the citadel of the pope ; but Christ 
has made a large breach in its walls, and satan must confess that the 
Lord is more strong than he is.” • ' 

^ “The meeting of the diet at Worms,” said the pious 
tk©' ;gupil and friend of Luther, “ forms one of the mpst avrftA?^ 
glorious days exhibited on earth before the end of the world.” - The 
combat, which was undertaken in Worms, sent forth a challeoge 
which was heard at a distance, and at the noise thus produced 
throughout every corner of Christendom, even from the regions of the 
Berth on to the mountains of Switzerland, and a-s far as the cities ef 
England, France, and Italy, many individuals were seen to lay j 
on the powerful arms of the word of God. 

Luther arrived at Frankfort on Saturday evening 
April, and he took advantage of a moment's liberty on 
day, the first he had enjoyed for a long time, to wr^t^ ,4. kbie,. replete 
at once with familiarity and energy, to his friend, the celebrated 
painter, Cranach, at Wittemberg. “ Your obedient servant, dear 
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companion Lucas,” says he. “ I believed that his Majesty would 
assemble in "Worms a company of fifty doctors, in order honestly to 
convince the erring monk. But not at all. Are these books com- 
posed by you ? Yes. Are you willing to retract from their contents ? 
No. Yery well, you may go your ways then. Such is the history 
of the whole matter. O blinded Germans ! . . , . how have 

we acted like children, and allowed ourselves to be played upon and 
duped by Rome? .... The Jews must for once sing out Aha ! 
Aba ! Aha I But Raster shall also come for us ; and then we will 
sing, Allelujahl* . . . . We must be silent and suffer for a 

little while. A little while^ and ye shall not see me ; and <igain a 
little while^ and ye shall see me, said Jesus Christ — (John, xvi. 16.) 
I hope this shall also be the case with me : Adieu. I recommend 
you all together to the Eternal. May he preserve in Christ your 
understanding and your faith against the attacks of the wolves and 
dragons of Rome. Amen.'* 

After having written this somewhat egotistical letter, Luther, as 
Was precious, immediately set out for Eriedberg, which is six 
‘feaigues distant from Erankfort. The next day, Luther again gave 
himself over to meditation. He felt a desire to write yet once more 
to Charles V,, anxious that his name (Luther’s) should not be con- 
founded with that of a guilty rebel. He explained with perspicuity^ 
Ms letter to the emperor, the nature of the obedience due to the 
lltog, as well as that which belongs to God, and described the lii^l 
where the one must stop to yield preference to the other. We are 
brought, iu reading Luther, involuntarily to remember the following 
sentence of the greatest autocrat of modern times : — “ My domination 
ends where that of the conscience begins.”f 

God, who is the searcher of hearts, is my witness," said Luther, 
that I am ready with earnestness to shew obedience to your 
Majesty, whether it be iu honour or in dishonour, whether it be in life 
or in death, and excepting absolutely nothing in this respect, save 
the word of God, through which man lives, and moves, and has his 
being. In all the affairs of the present time my fidelity shall he im- 
umtable, for here to gain or to lose are things indifierent to salva- 
Miiir God is not willing, when he speaks of eternal good, that 
wm should submit himself to man. Submission, with reference t@ 
the spiritual world, is an act of real worship, which can only be rm- 
dered to the Creator." ^ 

Lnther also wrote, but in German, another letter addressed to the 
states of the empire. It was conceived in terms very similar to^^ihose 
made use of in the epistle he had immediately before written to the 
emperor. He therein gave an account of all that had passed in 
"W^raas. This letter was, moreover, copied off several times and 
jB^liWiabroad in the different districts of Germany. Everywhere," 
'i8a^;|||>eMGTis^ “ it excited the indignation of the people against the 
emperoT and against the higher ranks of the clergy." 

^Es mussen die Judeu eimnal slngen, lo, lo, lo ! ..... (L, Ep, L, 
p 589.) These cries of jey, uttered by the Jews at the time of the orucifij^tm^y 
represent the songs of triumph used by the partisans of Popery, on occasion of 
i^astrophe which was about to happen to Luther ; but the reformer disco vei#m 
the allelujahs of deliverance. i* Napoleon to the 

t#iion after his accession to the empire. 
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Early the next morning Luther wrote a note to Spalatin, in which 
he enclosed the two former productions of the previous evening ; he 
th-en sent back to Worms the herald Sturm, now converted to the 
doctrine of the gospel, and embracing this rescued friend, the reformer 
departed in haste for Grunberg. 

On Tuesday he was still two leagues distant from Hirschfeld, 
when he met with the chancellor of the prince-abbot of that city, 
who came to offer Luther a kind welcome. Very soon afterwards a 
troop of cavalry appeared, headed by the abbot in person. This 
ecclesiastical noble sprang from his horse, while Luther descended 
from his«carriage, and the prince and the reformer cordially embraced 
each other. They then commenced their entrance into Hirschfeld, 
at whose city gates the senate was ready to receive the procession^ 
The princes of the church were thus seen hastening to salute a 
cursed by the pope, at the sametime that the leaders of the people 
bowed their heads before a man put under an interdict by the 
emperor. 

“ At five o'clock in the morning we will be in the church," said 
the prince, when he rose at evening from the table at which he had 
invited the reformer to join him. He wished Luther to take his 
in his own (the princes) bed. The next day Luther preached bef<^ 
the prince-abbot and his numerous retinue. ^ 

In the evening, Luther arrived at Isenach, the place of his childhood. 
All his friends still resident in that city crowded around his person and 
beseeched him to preach. In conformity with this request, the same indi- 
viduals in a body conducted Luther the next day into the sanctuary. 
At this moment the curate of the place appeared, accompanied by a 
notary and the requisite number of witnesses. The local priest 
advanced in a state of great emotion, trembling between the fear of 
losing his living and that of opposing the powerful man then placed 
before him. “ I protest against the liberty you are about to take,” 
said at last the curate in an embarrassed tone. Luther ascended the 


pulpit, and immediately that voice which, twenty-three years pre- 
vious to this date, had been heard singing in the streets of the same 
ri4y, as a means whereby to procure daily bread, now gave utterance, 
under the vaults of the ancient church, to those accents which had 
everywhere begun to shake the world. After the sermon, the con- 
fused curate walked silently towards Luther. The notary had pre- 
pared the deed, the witnesses had signed it, and all was regularly 
done to ensure the safety of the priest’s living. Excuse what 
done/’' said he humbly to the doctor, I have been actuated bj'a 
of the tyrants who now oppress the church.” 

There was, indeed, much cause to be afraid, for matters had taken 
a serious turn at Worms, where Aleander seemed to reign with 


uncontrolled power. “Exile is the single lot of Luther for the 
fteire,” wrote Frederick, to his brother, Duke John. “ Nothing can 
save Mm. If God permits that I should return to my home^ A 
will have incredible things to relate to you. It is not only Annas-iif^i^ 
Caiaphas, hut also Pilate and Herod, who are united 
Frederick was little anxious to remain longer in the city i^^Wc^ify 
and, therefore, hastened his departure. The ileSto-psli^ihe 
followed this example, and the elector-archbishep pf Cologne refrained 
firom attending the meetings of the diet. Several princes of lesser 
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japk also imitated the conduct we have noticed. Judging it 
impossible to turn aside the blow which was about to be inflicted, 
these individuals preferred, perhaps wrongfully, to quit their present 
situation. The Spaniards, the Italians, and those German princes who 
came from tbe districts farthest beyond the mountains, remained 
alone in the diet. 

The field was thus left open, and Aleander gained a decided vic- 
tory. He presented to Charles the copy of an edict destined to 
serve as the model of a decree to be passed by the diet against the 
person of Luther. The work of the nuncio gave satisfaction to the 
irritated emperor. He summoned a meeting of the diet tq be held 
apartments, wherein he ordered the edict drawn out by 
Aleander to^ be read, of which all those who were present, Pallavicini 
a/Sserts,, signified their approbation. 

- morrow, the day of a grand feast, the emperor was seated 

in the temple, surrounded by the lords of his court. The religious 
were brought to a conclusion, and a multitude of people 
^pd^the sanctuary, .when Aleander, clothed in all the ornaments of 
flis dignified office, approached the seat of Charles V.* He held in 
bis hand two copies of the edict against Luther — the one written in 
L^tin the other in German, and the nuncio bending himself before 
ms imperial M^esty, he prayed Charles to affix his signature and 
. ^^ pai of the empire to these documents. It was at the mon^ent 
the sacrifice was about to bo offered, wherein the STcve.et odcuup: 
of.the inpense filled, the temple, and when the harmony of psalmody 
ringing under its vaults, as it may be said, in presence of the 
Hivinity, that the destruction of the enemy of Eome was doomed to 
be The emperor, assuming an air of gracious acquiescence, 

took hold of the^ pen and signed the deed. Aleander went forth 
crowned with victory. He immediately sent the decrees to the 
pnntmg-house, and yery speedily they were distributed throughout 
^Lthe districts of Christendom. This fruit of the labours of Eome 
had cost much pain to Popery 1 Pallavicini himself informs us, that 
this edict, although dated on the 8th of May, was signed at an after 
period ; for it had been antedated, in order to make it be believed that 
$-was completed at the time when the full complement of the mem- 
bers, of the diet were still present in regular assembly, 

+•+1 Charles V., said the emperor, (then follows his various 
titles,) to all the electors, princes, prelates, and others to whom it 
may concern — 

' '' having selected us to defend the holy faith, in 

more kingdoms and with more power than has ever been intrusted 
0 the care of any of our predecessors, we propose to employ all pur 
^rees to prevent a stain being brought upon our holy empire Wilie 
of certain heresi s. j r j 

#) Augustine monk, Martin Luther, although warned and ex- 
thrown himself like a madman upon the holy 
church, and has attempted to smother it by the publication of books 
? ® b^^sphemy. He has . defiled in a shameful manner the inijLer 
structible law of holy marriage ; he has endeavoured to excite, ^the 
lait y to wash their hands in the blood of the priests, a nd oveiih^^- 

^ processit imobviarn Aleander. (Ralhwi- 
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ing all obedience, be has not ceased to excite to deeds of revolt, divi- 
sion, and war, to murder, robbery, and conflagration, and to labour to 
ruin completely the faith of Christians. In a word, and 

to pass over in silence many other malicious attempts, this being, 
who is not a man, but satan himself under the form of a man, and 
clothed in the habits of a monk, has gathered together, in a revolting 
heap, the whole mass of the most guilty heresies known in the times 
that are passed, and has even added from himself new enormities of 
a similar kind. 

“We have, therefore, driven from our presence this same Luther, 
whom every pious and sensible man regards as a fool, or as one 
possessed with a devil, and we expect that, after the expiry of his 
safe-conduct, the most efficacious means shall be adopted to stop the 
course of this furious madman. 

, “ Wherefore it is that, under pain of incurring the chastisements 
due to the crime of high treason, we forbid you to harbour the afore- 
said Luther so soon as the fatal term shall have expired, to conceal, 
support, or to lend him, either by word or deed, publicly or privately, 
any description of succour. We farther enjoin you to seize him, or 
cause him to be seized, wherever you may meet with or hear of him^ 
to bring him to us, or to detain him in full security until we 
have informed in what manner you must act in respect to his person, 
and that you may receive the recompense due to so holy a deed- 
With regard to his adherents, you shall seize them, discourage item, 
and confiscate their property. 

“ With regard to his writings, if the most wholesome food itself 
becomes the horror of every man so soon as it is mixed with a drop 
of poison, how much more horrible are such books in which are found 
a mortal venom for the soul, and how much the more ought they^:t<> 
be, not only rejected, but also annihilated ! You shall, therefotO, 
burn them, or have them entirely destroyed in some other manner, 

‘ “For the rest, poets, printers, painters, or sellers or buyers of 
placards, writings, or paintings, against the pope or the church, you 
shall seize upon their persona and their goods, and shall treat them 
according to your own good pleasure. 

. “ And should any one, whatever be his rank, dare to act in contra- 
diction with the decree of our imperial Majesty, we command that 
he shall be banished from the empire. 

, “Let every one behave in accordance with the req[uirements 
these presents.'* , . : 

, . ^nch was the nature of the edict which was signed in the 
of '^’forms. It was of greater force than a bull of Rome, which| 
although published in ItUy, could not be executed in Germany. The 
emperor himself had spoken, and the diet had ratified this decree. - AH 
the partisans of Rome sent fortk'a shout of triumph. “ This is the 
ifestoe of the tragedy T cried they. ~"^^Tn-my mind," said a Spaniard 
attached to the court of Charles, Alphonzo Vadde^“ I am persuac^ 
it is not the end, but the beginning.” Yaldez righfly^erceiye^^^K'^ 
the. movement was in the church, among the people, 
the age, so that, although Luther should fall, his cause^wo^i.W^^^ 
with him. But not a single person could conceal fromthimMf &e 
imminent, nay, it may be said, inevitable danger to which the refotoer 
was now exposed ; and the vast mnltitude of superstitious beings were 
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seized with fits of horror at the thought of that incarnate satan 
clothed in a monk’s habit, which the emperor had pointed out to the 
nation. 

The man against whom the powerful of the earth had in this 
manner forged the tlxunder-bolts of their vengeance, was now about 
to leave the church at Isenach, and to prepare himself for bidding 
adieu to some of his most endeared friends. He did not choose to 
continue bis route through Gotha and Erfurt, but to pass by way of 
Mora, from which town his father originally came, and therein to 
visit, once more, his aged grandmother, who died four months after 
this event, as well as to enjoy another opportunity of persoiial com- 
munication with his uncle, Henry Luther, and some other near 
relatives. SchuriF, Jonas, and Suaven, parted, to proceed in the direct 
course towards Wittemberg ; while Luther got into his carriage, 
accompanied by Amsdorff, who remained as his travelling companion, 
and soon entered the enclosures of the forest of Thuringia. 

He arrived the same evening at the village of his fathers. The 
pf ^ old peasant woman now enclosed in her fond embrace that grand- 
son who was on his return from an immediate interview with the 
Emperor Charles, and who was engaged in controversy with Pope 
Leo X. Luther passed the next day with the relations of his family ; 
happy, after the tumult in Worms, in the gratification of such tran- 
quil delight, The day after the one we have here noticed, Luther 
proceeded on his journey along with AmsdorflT and his brother Jamm 
It was in these solitary tracts that the fate of the reformer was dbbut 
to be decided. They had passed through the wood of Thuringia, and 
were prosecuting their route in the direction of Wallershausen. As 
the carriage ran over an unfrequented road, close to the dtiurch aban- 
doned by Glisbach, and at a short distance from the castle of A1 ten- 
stein, a sudden noise was heard, when instantly five horsemen, with 
masks over their faces, and completely armed, rushed upon the travel- 
lerSr^ The brother, James, so soon as he beheld the^app roach of the 
a^ilants, leapt from the chariot and made his escape at full speedy 
without uttering a sentence.* The postillion shewed an inclination to 
defend himself. « Stop,” cried one of the concealed assailants to the 
a^nd with a blow struck him to the ground. A second man, 
the manner we have described, laid hold on Amsdorff and 
kept him at a distance- At the same time the other three horsemen 
seized upon Luther, but earnestly refrained from speaking a word. 
They threw over his shoulders a horsemans cloak, and lifted him on 
^ the back of a spare horse they had in reserve for this puroose. 
Then the two former strangers left respectively Amsdorff ana the 
postillion, when all the five resumed their places on horseback. The 
hSit of one fell as he mounted, but no time was wasted in its recovery ; 

in an instant, they disappeared with their prisoner amidst the 
thickets of i^e forest. They, in the first place, hastened on in the 
fraction of Broderode ; hut, soon afterwards, they retraced their steps 
by another path ; and without leaving the confines of the forest, they 
therein made in every sense turnings and returnings, in order to 
deceive tUe search of any one who might follow on their track. 

Lutner, little accustomed to ride on horseback, was very soon 

; ...A .. 

, fL - *, Ad camem meam trans eylvam profeptus. (L. Ep, 7,) 
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come with fatigue. He was, therefore, permitted to dismount for a 
few seconds, and rested himself close to a beech tree, taking, at same 
time, a drink of water from a neighbouring spring, which still bears 
the name of Luthers Spring. His brother James still continued his 
flight, until, in the evening, he reached the town of Wallerhausen. 
The postillion, in a state of alarm, leaped into the chariot wherein 
AmsdorflT had also remounted, and giving the whip to the horses, they 
set off from the fatal spot at a rapid pace, and carried, at a quick 
rate, the friend of Luther on to the city of Wittemberg. Thus, at 
Wallerhausen, at Wittemberg, and at every stage of the route, infor- 
mation yfas given of the seizure made upon Luther. - These news, 
which caused joy to some, impressed the greater number of hearers 
with feelings of astonishment and indignation. Very soon a sbfoiit cl 
lamentation was heard to resound in every quarter of the provinces#! 
Germany — “ Luther has fallen into the hands of his enemies.*' 

After the violent combat which Luther had been constrained ’ to 
endure, God was willing to conduct him into a place of rest and peace. 
After having elevated him on the famed theatre at Worms, where aL 
the powers of the reformer’s soul had been so nobly exalted, he pre- 
pared for him the obscure and humiliating retreat of a prison. 
draws forth from the recesses of obscurity the most profound, th#^ 
weak instruments with which he proposes to accomplish the peifc- 
mance of great things ; and afterwards, when he has allowed these 
agents to shine for a time with eminent lustre upon a gorgeous scene 
he hurries them back again to the solitudes of a still profounder 
obscurity. The Eeformation was destined to complete its purposes 
by other means than that of violent struggles or pompous obedience 
to a lordly summons. It is not in this manner the leaven penetrates 
wit:hin the mass of the people ; the Spirit of God requires a more 
peaceful introduction. The man who constantly and unmerc^l^" 
pursued the champions of Eome must for a while be withdrawn from 
the sight of the world. That grand individuality must be obscured, 
in order that the revolution which was about to gain its end should 
not bear the impress of an individual. Man must disappear from the 
work, so that God may therein be seen alone, moving by his Spirit 
over that abyss wherein was engulphed before the darkness of the 
middle ages, and saying, Let there he lights in order that it may be 
answered, And the light was. 

Night having at last approach ed,*and it being thus impossible for 
any one to follow the steps of Luther s guardians, these protect^ 
adopted a now route. It was close upon eleven o’clock at night wl* 
they Arrived at the foot of a mountain, up whose ascent the horses 
walked at a slow pace. On the top of this hill an old fortress was 
placed, surrounded on every side, save that by which it was approach- 
ed, with the black woods which cover the mountains of Thuringia. 

^ It was into this elevated and isolated castle, called La Warthurg, 
wherein the landgraves of old were wont to hide themselves, 
that Luther was now conducted. The bolts were drawn, the 
iron fell down, the gates were opened, and the reformer 
threshold, when these folding gates were again locked 
He dismounted from his horse within the confines of a jooiirt. " #®e of 
the horsemen, Burkard de Hund, lord of Allenetein, wMidrew, and 
another, John de Berlepsch, the provost of Wartburg, conducted 
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liutlier into a chamber fitted to be his prison, and wherein was hang- 
ing the apparel of a knight, including his sword. The three other 
liorsemen who waited upon the provost took off the doctor’s eocle- 
s-iastical garment, and dressed him anew in an equestrian costume 
which had been prepared for his use, commanding him, at same time'* 
to allow the hair of his head and his beard to grow at length, so that 
no one in the castle should ever be able to discover who he was. The 
people in the fortress of Wartburg were doomed to know the pri- 
soner only .under the name of Sir George. Luther, in the clothing 
which had been forced upon him, had, in fact, some difficulty in recogr 
i?:ising himself.- At last, however, he was left alone, and his mind had 
leisure to reflect, by turns, upon the marvellous things which had 
recently happened at Worms, upon the uncertain future which 
awaited his progress, and upon his new and singular retreat. From 
the narrow windows of his keep he beheld the dark, solitary, and 
immense forest which surrounded his dwelling. “ Here it was, says 
tdo^apher and friend of Luther, Mathesius, “that the doctor 
prison at Borne.” 

. Frederick of Thun, Philip Feilitsch, and Spalatin, had not con- 
c^led from Luther, in a private conversation they had held with 
him at Worms, in conformity with the orders of the elector, that his 
liberty must be sacrificed to appease the anger of Charles and the 
^ope. Nevertheless his seizure was encompassed with so much 
i^ystery, that Frederick himself was, for a long time, kept in ignor' 
ranee of the place in which Luther was confined. The mourning 
m the friends of the Beformation was prolonged. The spring-time 
passed away, summer, autumn, and winter succeeded ; the sun accom- 
plished his yearly course, and the walls of La Wartburg still 
enclosed their saddened prisoner. The truth had been struck with 
an interdict by the diet, and its defender, shut up within the walls of 
a strong castle, had disappeared from the theatre of the world with- 
out a single person knowing what had in reality become of him. 
Ale^der triumphed, and the Beformation appeared lost, . . . 
out God reigned and reigns, and the blow that seemed destined to 
annihilate the cause of the gospel shall only be found to serve as the 
.^ns of javing its courageous minister, and of extending to a greater 
the light of the faith. ® ^ 

leave Luther captive in Germany, upon the heights.of 
La Wartburg, and let us conside^what God, at that time, did mthin 
the territones of the other countries belonging to Christendom. 


BOOK VIIL 

THE swia s.—l 484-1 522. 

CHAPTER I. 

MoTemoBtin Switeerlauii— Source of tlxeBefonnatlou-Demociatic Character— Foreign Semce— Moialify-La 
To(*aihurg — A. Hut of the Alps — A. Family of Shepherds. 

At the moment in which the decree of the diet of 'Worms appeared 
a movement, constantly gathering strength, began to aritate the 
^mdSi Switzerland. To the cry which was\eard xet 

Saxony thers wiS 

g^oed hack, from the bosom of the Helvetic mountains, the energetic 
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responses of the shepherds and citizens of their warlike cities. The. 
partisans of Rome, seized with terror, exclaimed fhat a vast and 
awful conspiracy had broken out everywhere within the clmrah and 
against the church. The friends of the gospel, on the other h^nd, 
elated with joy, declared that, as in the spring-time the breath Me 
is seen to blow from the shoxes of the sea, even up to the 
mit of the mountains, even so the Spirit of God now dissol^j^, 
throughout the provinces of Christendom the ice frozen over their 
surface during the continuance of a long winter, and clothed with 
verdure and flowers the face of the earth, alike upon the lowest 
plains and rocks the most arid and precipitous. 

It was not the country of Germany which communicated the light 
of the truth to Switzerland, or Switzerland to France, or France 
England , all these countries received that light from God, so that 
was not one part of the world which transmitted its rays to another^ 
but the same bursting globe communicated its sparks simultaneously 
to the whole earth. Raised infinitely above the condition of men, 
Christ, the eastern star on high, was, at the eve of the Reformation, 
as well as that of the establishment of Ohrstianity, the divine fire 
whence emanated the life of the world. One single and same doc- 
trine was at once established in the sixteenth century, in the homes 
and the temples of people the most diverse and estranged from each 
other : it was the same Spirit which everywhere produced the same 
faith. 

The Reformation in Germany and the like event in Switzerland 
clearly demonstrate this fact. Zwingle did not enter into communi- 
cation with liuther. There was, without doubt, a bond of agreement 
between these two men, but it must be sought for beyond the confines 
pf the earth. He who from the heavens conveyed the truth to 
Luther also bestowed the same gift on Zwingle. They held the& 
communication through God. I commenced to preach the gospel,” 
said Zwingle, “in the year of grace 1516, that is to say, at a time 
when the name of Luther had not yet been heard of in our districts. 
It was not from Luther I learned the doctrine of Christ, but from 
the word of God. If Luther preaches Christ, he does what I do, and 
that is all.”* 


. But if the divers reformations exhibit the same spirit whenc'e all of 
them had originally emanated, like one vast unity, they received, 
likewise, certain peculiar traits Jiom the diverse people amon^ 
whom their work was completed. 

have already given a sketch of the condition j 
SwitSerland was found at the period of the Reformation. • 
therefore, only add a few words here to what w© formerly advanc^*^ 
In Germany, the monarchical principle prevailed, while in Switzer- 
land the ruling principle was democratic. In Germany, the Refor- 
mation had to struggle with the will of princes, but in Switzerland^ 
with the will of the people. An assembly of men, more easily 
suaded than a single person, also assumes more prompt 
The victory over Popery, which cost the expenditure of 

* 1516, eo scilicet tempore, quum Lutlieri nomen in nostris 
adlmc erat . . 'doctrinam Chrisfci non a Lutliero, i^ed 
(Ewinglii Opera, curant. Sohnlero et Schulthesio,Tuiida 1629. voUif p, 273.) 
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beyond the Rhine, had only to spend on the same object on this side 
of that river a few months or days. 

In Germany, the person of Luther stood forth in majestic grandeur 
in the midst of the Saxon populations ; he seemed the single cham- 
pion who attacked the Roman colossus ; and whenever the combat 
was seen in active operation, we discover at a distance his imposing 
stature foremost on the field of battle. Luther was like the monarch 
of the revolution then in earnest progress. In Switzerland the 
struggle was engaged in at once in several cantons. There was there 
a confederation of reformers, their number creating in us sentiments- 
of wonder. It is undoubtedly true that one head distinguished itself 
above the rest, but no one offered to take the command. It was a 
republican magistracy, in whose body every member was represented 
by Its own original physiognomy, and exerted many distinct influences. 
We behold the features of Wittembach, Zwingle, Capito, Haller 
iEcolampade, as well as of Oswald Myconius, Leon Juda, Farel’ 
Calvin, all striving in the districts of Claris, Basil, Zurich, Berne’ 
Meufchatel, Geneva, Lucerne, Schaffouse, Appenzel, St Gall, and in 
the Grisons. In the Reformation of Germany there was only dis- 
cernible one scene, alike and level as the country. But in Switzer-- 
land the Reformation was divided, in the same manner as Switzer- 
land itself is divided by her thousand hills. Every valley, we may 
^y, had its special revival, and every height of the Alps its peculiar 


A mournful epoch had commenced in the history of the Swiss 
nation since their exploits against the dukes of Burgundy. Europe 
which had learned to appreciate the strength of Swiss arms, had 
brought them away from the fastnesses of their own mountains, and 
had robbed them of their independence, by rendering them the dis- 
pensers, on the field of battle, of the fate of European states. The 
hands of the Swiss brandished a sword against the breast of the Swiss 
crL ^ ^ plains of Italy and France, and the intrigues of the foreigner 
filed with confeion and envy those high valleys of the Alps, so long 
the theatre of simplicity and peace. Attracted by the glitter of gold, 
labourers, and men-servants, quitted by stealth the huts of the 

associates on the banks 
Rhone or the Po. The Helvetic unity was torn asunder by the 
s^Bleps of the mules which carried loads of gold into the recesses 
of the mountains. The Reformation, for in Switzerland also it was 
partly political, proposed to re-establish the ancient unity and virtue 
of the various cantons. Her first proclamation was addressed to the 
bwiss with the view of encouraging them to break in pieces the per- 
fidious nets of the foreigners, and to cling to each other, in a stead- 
™t union, at the foot of the cross. But this generous call was not 
l^ned to ; and Rome, accustomed to purchase in these valleTS 
the Mood which she shed in order to increase her own anthoritr 
quickly manifested her sore displeasure at the attempt. She ther^ 
fcre, excited one body against another of the Swiss inhabitants, and 
destroyed the amicable form of the nation. 

The Swiss stood much in need of a Reformation. There was it ia 
true, in the character of the Helvetians, a simplicity and good natea 
which the refined Italians considered ridiculous; but the simple 
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people we refer to were understood to transgress, more habitually 
than any others, the laws of chastity. Astrologers have attributed 
this evil to the influence of the stars ; philosophers, to the strength of 
the temper of these hardy people ; and moralists, to the principles of 
the Swiss nation, which reckoned cunning, dishonesty, and calumny, 
AS sins much more heinous than that of impurity. Marriage was 
forbidden among the priests, but it would have been difficult to find 
»one who lived in a state of actual celibacy. These individuals were 
.required to conduct themselves, not chastely, but prudently. This 
was one of the first disorders against which the Reformation directed 
her attacks. It is, therefore, time to describe the commencement of 
that new day in the valleys of the Alps. 

About the middle of the eleventh century, two solitary waadef^ 
Approached on their way from St Gall towards the mountains wir^ 
run to the south of that ancient monastery, and arrived withm the 
•confines of a desert valley, extending to nearly ten leagues in length, 
(La Tockenburg.) On the north, the high mountains of Sentis, the 
Sommerigkopf, and the Old Man, separate this valley from the canton 
'Of Appenzel ; on the south, Kuhfirsten, with its seven heads, intervenes 
between the valley and the Wallenses, Sargans, and the Griaons, wl^ 
towards the east the valley opens up to the rays of the rising 
.and discloses a magnificent prospect of the Alps of the Tyrol. The 
two solitary wanderers arrived close to the source of a small river, 
the Thur, and on this position raised a couple of huts. By degrees 
the valley became populated, and, on the most elevated quarter, at 
5,010 feet above lake Zurich, there was constructed, around a church, 
A village called Wildham or the Wild-house^ from which there now 
depend two hamlets, Lisighaus, or the house of Elizabeth, and 
Bchcenenboden. The fruits of the earth no longer flourish upon th^ 
heights. A greensward of alpine freshness covers the whole vaBley, 
.and extends far up over the sides of the mountains, above which 
masses of enormous rocks shoot up towards heaven in savage 
grandeur. 

At a quarter of a league distant from the church, near to Lisighaus, 
the margin of a foot-path which leads through the pasture-grounds 
to the other side^of the river, stands at this moment an isolated 


house. Tradition reports that the wood necessary for the construc- 
tion of this house was cut down of old on the very spot where the 
•building is nov/ placed.* Everythmg indicates the remote date of the 
-construction of this cottage. The walls are thin, the windows 
small round panes of glass, and the roof is composed of 
laid (fVer with stones, to prevent the wind from carrying ft aw$y. 
Before the door spurts forth a limpid spring. 

In this house lived, towards the end of the fifteenth century, a 
man named Zwingle, the leader or bailiff of the commonalty. The 
laiiily of the Zwingles or Zwingli was ancient, and held in great 
-esteem among the inhibitants of these mountains.f Bartholomew,^^ 


* Sclmler’s Zwinglis Bildungs Gescli, p. 290. + Diss Geschl^cht 
wasa in guter Aclitung dresser Landen, als ein gut alt ehrlicli 
Bullinger’a Hist. Beschreibung der Eid, Geschichten.) These, 

"Were only to be found in M.S. in 1837. I am indebted for the.c^ 0 i;iO!B^^ 
these to the kindness of M- J, G. Hess. I have preserved in my quotation the 
^orthography of the days of the M.S. The friends of history have from that time 
Ttafcen away other impressions. 
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Ibroiisher the bailiff, in the first place made curate of the parish^ 
.mrd^'Eifter'vrards, in 1487, dean.of Weseu, enjoyed also in the country 
a certain celebrity. The wife of the leader of Wildhaus, Marguerite 
Meili^ whose brother, John, was at an after period the abbot of the 
convent of Fischingen in Thurgovia, had already given birth to two 
sons, Heini and Klaus, when, on the first day of the year 1484, 
seven weehs after the birth of Luther, a third son was born in this 
solitary hut, called XJlric.* Five other sons, John, Wolfgang, 
Bartholomew, James, Andrew, and one daughter, Anna, were after- 
wards added to the number of this Alpine family. Not a single 
individual in the country was more revered than the bailiff Zwingle. 
His character, his public trust, and his numerous children, constituted 
him the patriarch of these mountains. He was a shepherd as well 
as his sons. The moment that the month of May appeared to cheer 
the aspect of the skies, the father and his children departed to take 
possession of the pasture-grounds in company with their flocks, 
ascending the mountains gradually from station to station, and in 
their progress reaching about the end of July the most elevated 
summits of the Alps. They then began to descend in the same pro- 
gressive manner in the direction of the valley, and the whole inhabi- 
^ tants of Wildhaus entered once more, in autumn, the retreats of their 
humble dwellings. Often, during the days of summer, the young 
pneople who were appointed to remain within the enclosures of these 
iybitations, anxious to breathe the air of the mountains, were wont to 
set out in troops towards the shepherd’s huts, and as they went, they 
joined the melody of their voices to that of their rustic instruments, 
for all were musicians in this primitive community. On their 
approach towards these huts, the shepherds saluted them at a dis- 
tance with a flourish from their horns and with songs, and then set 
out before them a collation of prepared milk, at the conclusion of 
which repast, the happy assembly made a variety of circuits, and 
afterwards redescended in the direction of the valley, marching to 
'the sound of the bagpipe. IJlric, in his youth, no doubt frequently 
joined in these innocent sports. He grew in stature at the foot of 
those rocks which seemed fitted to last for ever, and whose summits 
^ffiesached the clouds. ** I have often thought,” said one of his friends, 
drawn near to heaven on the tops of these sublime heights, he 
there acquired heavenly and divine thoughts.” ' 

The winter evenings were l«ing in the district where stood the 
humble dwellings of Wildhaus. And during that protracted season 
of leisure the young Ulric was accustomed to listen at the fire-side 
of his father's house to the conversations of the bailiff and th^ elders 
of their community. He heard descriptions giyen of the heavy yoke 
under which the inhabitants of the valley were formerly oblig^ to 
His heart, as well as that of the old men around him, beat 
with joy at the thought of the independence Tockenburg had gained, 
and which the alliance with the Swiss had been the means of securing* 
The love of his country , was thus kindled in his bosom, and Switzer- 
land became dear to his affections, so that if any one used expressions 
unfavourable to the character of his confederates, the child imm^6- 
diately coloured with emotion, and defended their cause with a 

* Quadragesimum octavum agimus, wrote Zwingle to Vadian on the 17th Sept. 1531. 
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ment spirit. Often;, too, was the same yonth seen, in the course of 
these long winter nights, seated at the feet of his pious grandmother, 
his eyes steadfastly fixed upon her countenance, while he listened to 
her stories from the JBible, and her derout legends, the substance of 
which he treasured with avidity within the inmost recesses of his 
heart. 

CHAPTER II. 

The Young Ulrle— Ulnc at Wesen and at Basil— At Berne— The Convent of the Dominicans— Jetzer— The Apparl- 
tion^The Passion of the Lay Brother^ The Imposturi^ Discovery and Puniahmentr— Kwin^Ie at Vienna-s- 
At Basil— Music at Basil— Wittembach Teaches the Gospel— leo Juda— The Curate of Glarls, 

The worthy bailiff had great pleasure in witnessing the happy dis- 
positions of his son. He soon perceived that Ulric was capable"^' 
accomplishing other tasks beyond the guardianship of his flocks upoii? 
Mount Sentis or the harmonious repetition of the shepherd's home- 
ward call. One day he took his boy by the hand and led him away 
in the direction of Wesen. He crossed the verdant brow of the 
Ammon, avoiding the wild and bold rocks which surround the lake 
of Wallenstadt, and, upon reaching the burgh, he entered the hp^t^ 
of his brother, the dean, presenting to his notice the young 
eer, whom he intrusted to the care of the priest, in order that ait exa- 
mination might be instituted regarding the mental capacities o£‘ 
young IJlric.'^ The most distinguishing feature of the youth's cha- 
racter was a natural horror at falsehood, and a great love of the truth. 
He tells himself how, one day when he began to reflect, the thought 
occurred to him that a lie ought to be punished more severely than 
even an act of robbery; “ for," adds he, truth is the mother of eve^ 
■prtue/' The dean very soon became attached to his nephew as 
ail only son, and, charmed with the vivacity of his intellectual pow^;^ 
he confided his instruction to the direction of a schoolmaster, who in 
a short time communicated to his pupil all the knowledge he wae^ 
himself possessed of. When he had reached his tenth year, the 
young Ulric displayed symptoms of a superior mind, and his father' 
and uncle consequently resolved to send him to Basil. 

When the child of Tockenburg arrived within the walls of this 
celebrated city, animated with that rectitude, that singleness of' 
heart, which he seemed to have imbibed with the pure air of his- 
monntain home, but which, in fact, proceeded from a higher source, 
a world altogether new was presented to his view. The renown 
the famous council of Basil, the university founded in that city in 
1460 <by Pius II., the printing-presses which thus brought to light 
the brilliant works of antiq^uity, and which spread over the world the* 
first-fruits of the revival of letters, and the residence of the most dis- 
tinguished men — of the Wessels, the Wittembachs, and particularly 

a 3 prince of learned men, of the sun of the schools, Erasmus — all 
ibuted to render Basil, at the period of the Reformation, one ^ 
the grand repositaries of light in the east. 

Ulric became a student in the college of St Theodore, 
place, a man of an affectionate and mild disposition, at 

^Teuerrimum ad hue ad fratiem sacrificum adduxit, ufc iugemi ^ils 'penculum* 
faceret. (Melch. Ad. Vit. Zw. p. 25.) * ' ’ 
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among tliese private tutors, Gregory Binzli^ was one of tlie masters. 
The young Zwingle made rapid progress in his studios. Learned dis- 
cussions, then in fashion among the teachers of the university, had 
also engaged the attention of the very hoys occupied with the sciences 
of the schools. Ulric took a part in these debates, and exercised his 
growing strength against the capacities of other boys belonging to 
different institutions, wherein he was always a conqueror, in those 
struggles which seemed the prelude to the more ardent efforts which 
were destined to overthrow in Switzerland the authority of popedom.* 
These successes filled the hearts of rivals, of a more advanced age, with 
jealousy against the young Zwingle. Very soon the school at Basil 
was surpassed by him, like his former scene of instruction at Wesen. 

A distinguished scholar, Lupulus, had just opened at Berne the 
first classical school instituted in Switzerland. The bailiff of Wild- 
iiaus and the curate of Wesen mutually resolved to send their child 
to this promising seminary. And Zwingle quitted, in the year 1497, 
'®e dbeerful plains of Basil, on bis return to those high lands in the 
where he had passed the days of infancy, and whose snowy 
teads he afterwards beheld from Berne glistening in the beams of the 
sun. Lupulus, a distinguished poet, introduced his pupil into the 
sanctuary of classic learning — a retreat then unknown, and whose 
tl^reshold had only been passed by a few ambitious itinerants. The 
young neophyte inhaled with ardour those perfumes of antiquity, 
mis mind was thereby expanded, his style assumed a settled forn^ 
and he became a poet. 

Among the convents of Berne, that of the Dominicans was speci- 
ally noted. The monks of this establishment were engaged in a seri- 
ous quarrel with the brethren of the Franciscans. The latter body 
maintained the truth of the immaculate conception of the Virgin, 
which the former denied. Wherever they went, before the rich altars 
which adorned their church, and among the twelve columns which 
supported its vaults, the Dominicans cherished with ardour the 
thought of humbling their rivals. These monks had had occasion to 
observe the beautiful voice possessed by Zwingle, while they had 
received flattering accounts of his precocious talents, and conceiving 
ih&t he might be qualified to afford additional lustre to their order, 
^ey exerted all their efforts to attract his notice, and invited him to 
reside within their monastery until the period when he might able 
to assume the character of a »oviciate. The whole future life of 
Zwingle was thus exposed to hazard. The bailiff of Wildhaus having 
heard of the allurements employed by the Dominicans, trembled for 
the -safety of his son's innocence, and commanded him instantly to 
leave Berne. Zwingle in this manner escaped those monastic trou- 
bles into which Luther willingly precipitated himself. The events 
which afterwards took place are well calculated to convince us of the 
imminent danger to which Zwingle was, at the time we speak of, 
exposed. 

In the year lx*>07 a great commotion was experienced in the city of 
Berne. A young man from Zurzach, called John Jetzer, having pre- 
sented himself one day at the entrance of this same convent of the 
Dominicans, had been repelled from the door. The poor boy, in a 

'* In disputationibus, quae pyo more turn erant inter pueros usitafcse, yictoriam 
semper reportavit. (Osw. Myc. Vit. Zw.) 
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state distress, had returned to renew his intercessions for admittance, 
and, holding in his hand fifty-three fiorina and some pieces of silk, he 
had said — This is all that I possess, take my property, and receive 
me into your order.” He was then admitted, on the 6th of January, 
in the capacity of a lay brother. But, from the first night of his 
entrance, a singular noise, which pervaded the silence of his cell, filled 
his mind w'ith terror. He thereupon escaped, and sought for refuge 
in the convent of the Carthusians, from which he was sent back to 
the monastery of the Dominicans. 

The following night, the eve of the feast of St Mathias, the young 
stranger was again awakened by the stifled sounds of deep sighs, and, 

, Opening his eyes, he beheld at his bed-side a tail white phantom. , ^^,1 
am,” said a sepulchral voice, “ a soul escaped from the flames of ||i|^ 

. gatory.” The lay brother tremblingly replied — “ May God protect 
you, I can do nothing in your case.” Then the spirit advance 4 
towards the person of the poor brother, and, seizing him by the throat, 
indignantly reproached him for his present refusal. Jetzer, full of 
alarm, cried out — What, then, can I do to save you ?” Scourge 
yourself until the blood come, during the continuance of ei^t h0u||[, 
and remain prostrate upon the ground in the chapel of St 
Such was the reply of the spirit, who then disappeared. Thet J^ 
brotlier told the story of this apparition in confidence to his confessor, 
the preacher of the convent, and, in obedience to his recommendation, 
submitted himself to the completion of the required discipline. Very 
speedily the report was spread throughout the city that a soul had 
presented itself to the Dominicans in order to secure its deliverance 
from purgatory. The convent of the Franciscans was now abandoned, 
apd eveiy person hastened to the church wherein might be seem t^ 
holy man lying prostrate on the ground; The soul from purgafeojf^ 
had declared that it would reappear again in eight days. And, on the 
night indicated, it, in fact, once more visited the convent, accompanied 
by two other spirits, who continued to torment the former, and gave 
utterance to the most hideous groans. ‘‘ Scott,” said the first spirit, 

Scott, the inventor of the doctrine of the Franciscans respecting the 
immaculate conception of the Yirgiu, is among those who sufier with 
me such vivid torture.” At the report of this intelligence, very 
quickly diffused throughout the districts of Berne, the partisans of the 
Franciscans were still more affrightened. But the soul, when it a 
s^ond time disappeared, announced a visitation from the Yir ^' ,]b^ 
Consequently, on the day appointed, the astonished 
; fcehelAMary in presence within the walls of his cell. He 0Ou|||.^t 
believe the testimony of his eyes; She approached the brother , wifch'a 
benevolent expression, putting into his possession three tears shed by 
. Jesus, three drops of his blood, a crucifix, and a letter addressed to 
. Julius II., “ who,” said she, was the man chosen by God to 
abolish the feast of her pretended immaculate conception.” 
coming . cJ.o^r up to the bed-side on which the brother lay, 

-to him that a manifestation of great grace was about to he; 
on him, and pierced his hand through with a nail. Th%h |gl ^^Kfr 
> screamed out in agony, but Mary bound up his ha&d of 

linen, which her Son, she said, had worn at the time of' their flight 
• into Bgypt. This wound^ -however, was not^'j^ffieSsnt ; for, in order 
that the glory of the Domiu jeans- &at of the Franciscans* 

31 
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Jetzer was doomed to bear tbe five wounds inflicted upon Christ and 
upon St Francis, in his hands, feet, and side. The four other wounds 
were, therefore, imposed, and immediately afterwards, when he had 
received a drink, the brother was conveyed into a hall adorned with 
tapestry, representing the passion of our Lord, where he passed -manfy 
a long day exposed to the sufferings of fasting, and where very soon 
his imagination became deranged. Then, from time to time, the doors 
of this hall were opened to the visits of the people, who came in 
crowds to contemplate, with devout astonishment, this brother pene- 
"^ated with the five sores, extending his arms, inclining his head, and 
imitating by his positions and gestures the crucifixion of our Lord. 
‘At certain times he foamed, and appeared ready to give up the ghost. 

’ “ He endures the cross of Christ,"' were the words murmured by the 
assembled throng, while the multitude, eager to witness miracles, con- 
tinued uninterruptedly to encumber the passages of the convent. 
Many men, deserving peculiar consideration, such asLupulus himself, 
the master of Swingle, were overcome with fear, while the Domini- 
cans, from the elevation of their pulpits, proclaimed the glory with 
which God had covered their order. 

- This order had for several years experienced the necessity of 
’humbling -that of the Franciscans, and of augmenting, by means of 
-miraclea, the respect and liberality of the people. Berne had- been 
«#^eh’‘as the theatre of these operations,- ‘‘a simple, rustic, and jgno- 
city,’"- as affirmed by the sub-prior of Berne to the chapter 
-at Wimpfen on, the Neeker. The prior, sub-prior, preacher,- and 
purveyor of the convent; were intrusted with the performance of th© 
principal characters, hut they were unable to support their parts on 
to the end of the play. A new apparition of Mary having taken 
"place, Jetzer recognised the voice of his confessor, and, giving vent 
-to his persuasions in an audible voice, Mary quickly disappeared. She, 
however, once more returned with the purpose of censuring -this act 
of the incredulous brother. “This time it is the prior!” exclaamed 
•Jetzer, rushing forward with a knife in his hand. -The saint threW^a 



Suddenly alarmed at the discovery which Jetzer had just made, 
the Dominicans sought to rid themselves of his interference by admi- 
nistering to him a dose of poison^ He suspected their designs, and, 
-having accomplished his escape, he published abroad the particulars 
of this imposture. Still the Dominicans put a bold face on the 
matter, and despatched certain deputies to Borne. The popo issued 
instructions to his legate in Switzerland, and the bishops of Lausanne, 
^nd Sion, to take cognizance of the affair. The four Dominicans we 


were convicted and condemned to be burned alive, in 
furtherance of which sentence they were consumed by fire, on the 
1st of May 1508, in the view of more than thirty thousand spectators. 
'This transaction- gained celebrity in every quarter of Europe, and, by 
uncovering one of the greatest plagues of the church, it became an 
early harbinger to the Reformation.* 

Such were the men out of whose hands the young -Zwingle happily 

* - :* Helvetisehe Kirchen Oesch. vol. iu. p. 387. AnsUelms Cronik, iii. and 
w. No event concerning the period of the Reformation has given rise to so 
many works. See Haller’s Biblioth. der Schw. Gesch. iii. 
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escaped. He had finished his studies of literature in Berne, and 
now he must devote himself to the accomplishments of philosophy, for 
which purpose he directed his steps towards Vienna," in Austria. A 
youth from St Gall, Joachim Vadian, whose original genius offered to 
the prospects of Switzerland the possession of a learned man, and one 
distinguished as a legislator ; Henry Loreti, from the canton of 
Glaris, commonly called Glarean, and who seemed destined to shine 
in the circle of poets ; a young Swabian, John Heigerlin, the son of a 
blacksmith, and on that account called Faber, whose character was 
flexible — a lover of honours and glory> and who was endowed with all 
the qualifications of a courtier. Such were the companions of his 
studies and amusements encountered by TJlric during his residence^ in 
the capital of Austria. ' 

Zwingle returned in 1502 to Wildhaus, but, in gazing onde more 
upon these mountains, he felt that he had lately been slaking his 
thirst at the well of science, and that it was impossible for hina 
longer to live in the midst of the songs of his brethren and the bleat- 
ing of their flocks. He was now eighteen years old, and he resolved to 
return to Basil,"’" in order there to renew his acquaintance with letters. 
He could in this place assume at once the characters of a master^ 
a student, and while he taught in the school of St Martin he received 
instruction within the halls of the university, by which arrangement 
he was enabled to afford pecuniary assistance to his father. Shortly 
after the period we refer to, he took his degree as master of arts. 
An Alsatian named Capito, who was nine years older than him, at 
this time became the most intimate friend of Zwingle. 

Zwingle devoted himself particularly to the study of scholastic 
theology ; because called to combat, at an after period, its singular 
sophisms, he was urged to explore the depths of their obscure labyrinths. 
But the cheerful student from the mountains of the Sentis was often 
seen to lay aside for a time his search among the dust of the schools, 
and, causing his philosophical labours to be succeeded by amusemint, 
he was wont to take in his hands the lute or the harp, or perhaps the 
flute, the violin, the dulcimer, the bugle, or the hunting-horn, and 
with these instruments of his pleasures would fill the air, as in the 
fields of Lisighaus, of his chamber, or the dwellings of his friends, 
with the sweet music of his native hills, to which he joined the accom- 
paniment of his melodious voice, ^e was in the business of music a 
true child of Tockenburg, a master of the art. He pJsayeJ 
upon the instruments above mentioned, and even upon 
have iJOt enumerated. Full of enthusiasm for the succesg of tSSs 
accomplishment, he strove to impari a taste for its pursuit in the uni- 
versity. It was not from a love of dissipation he made such efforts, 
hut because he delighted in thus relieving his mind when tired by the 
exemptions of serious study, and believed that such a relaxation was 
well fitted to bring back the energies of his soul to refreshened vigour 
in their diflicult labours after knowledge. No person was endqi® 
with a more merry temper, a more amiable character, or more att^(fe 
tive powers of conversation. We in him behold a vigorous " tree 
brought from the Alps, shooting forth in all its native^ s^ength, and 
which, not having yet been pruned, cast out on every side formidable 

*1^0 diutius ab exercitidliterarUm Oessatet. (Osw. lilyc. Vit. ZwO 
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branches ; and the time was approaching when these lofty branches 
shall be seen to point, in all their beauty, towards heaven. 

After having forced an entrance within the fields of scholastic 
theology, he turned back from these arid lands, fatigued and dis- 
gusted, as he had not found therein anything save a mass of confused 
ideas, a vain babble, empty glory and barbarism, but not one thought 
healttful in doctrine. “ It is a loss of time/' he said, and resolved 
to wait a better opportunity. 

At this time (it was in November 1505) there arrived at Basil 
^tliomas Wittembach, the son of a burgomaster in Bienne. Wittem- 
bach bad till now occupied himself in teaching at Tubingen, by the 
side of Reuchlin. He was in the prime of life, sincere and pious in 
his disposition, and deeply learned in the liberal arts, in mathematics, 
as well as profound in his knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. Zwin- 
gle, and all the youth of the academies, immediately flocked to hear 
the lectures of the new professor. A spirit, until then unknown, 
animated his discourses, and words of prophetic omen were heard to 
proceed from his mouth. “ The time is not far distant," said he, 
“ when scholastic theology shall be banished, and the ancient doctrine 
of the church shall be restored.” . . . ‘^ The death of Christ,” he 

added, “is the sole ransom for our souls.” The heart of Zwingle 
' teceived with avidity these seeds of life. The period we now speak 

1vas distinguished as that in which classical studies began to replace 
‘i^ery where the divinity schools of the middle ages. Zwingle, in 
Compliance with the example of his masters and his friends, turned 
in the direction of the new-found path. 

Among the number of the students who listened with enthusiasm 
to the lessons delivered by Wittembach, was found a young man, 
twenty-three years of age, of small stature, with a weak and sickly 
complexion, but whose countenance beamed at once with the expres- 
sion of meekness and intrepidity. We allude to Leo Juda, the son 
of an Alsatian curate, and whose uncle had fallen at Rhodes uhder 
the standard of the Teutonic knights, in their defence of Christen- 
dom. Leo and Ulrio became closely united in their friendship, and 
^4ibo was, on his part, also an excellent player upon the dulcimer, 
'besides having the command of a very fine voice. Often in his 
chamber were heard the lively songs of the young friends of this soft 
art. Leo Juda, at a later period, likewise joined Zwingle as a col- 
league in his labours, and death itself had not the power to destroy 
the attachments of a friendship thus holy. 

The situation of the pastor of Glaris became at this time vacant, 
A young courtier attached to the popes, Henry Goldi, one of the 
grooms to his Holiness, and already in the enjoyment of several 
benefices, hurried on to Glaris with a letter of appointment from the 
pontiff. But the shepherds of this district, proud of the antiquity of 
their race, and of their battles in the cause of liberty, were not dis- 
posed to yield obedience to the dictates of a piece of parchment sent 
from Rome. Wildhaus was not far distant from Glaris; and 
Weisen, where the uncle of Zwingle was curate, was the place in 
which the people of Glaris held their public market days. The repu- 
tattion obtained by the young master of arts of Basil had reached the 
knowledge of the inhabitants of these mountains ; and it was this 
individual the Glaronians desired to have as their priest. They sent 
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him a call to the charge in 1506, and Zwingle, consecrated at Con- 
stance by the bishop, delivered his first sermon at Rapperswil, read 
his first mass at Wildhaus on the day of St Michael, in the presence 
of all his relations and the friends of his family, and arrived in 
Glaris about the end of the same year. 


CHAPTER III. 


Love of War— Bchinner— Pension of the Pope— The labyrinth- ZwInRle in Italj— Principle of Refoim-Zwingle and 
Luther— Zwingle and Eragmus— Zwingle and the Elders — Pans and Claris. 

Zwingle immediately applied himself with zeal to the performance 
of the duties his cure of such an extensive parish imposed. Still he 
was at this time not more than twenty-two years of age, and he fre- 
quently allowed himself to be carried away into a participation #f 
those dissipated habits and loose ideas which marked the constitutkiia 
of his age. A priest of Rome, he resembled in character the general 
body of priests with whom he was associated. But even at the time 
we speak of, when the evangelical doctrine had not as yet penetrated 
the recesses of his heart, Zwingle was never stained by the commis- 
sion of those deep scandals which so often disgraced the chuneh, and 
always recognised the necessity of submitting his passions to the holy’ 
laws of the gospel. 

The love of war at this period inflamed the public mind of the 
tranquil valleys of Glaris. There were among the inhabitants certain 
families distinguished for their bravery, such as the Tschudis, the 
Walas, and the .ffiblis, whose blood had often been shed on the field 
of battle. These old warriors rehearsed in the ears of their younger 
brethren, who delighted in such stories, the details of deeds done in 
the wars of Burgundy and Swabia, and the combats of St James and 
of Ragaz. But it was no longer, alas ! against the enemies of their 
liberty that these warlike shepherds were eager to take up arms. 
They were seen at the call of the kings of Prance, of emperors, of the 
dukes of Milan, or even of the holy father himself, to hurry down 
from the Alps, like huge masses of melting snow, and to rush with 
the noise of thunder against the troops drawn out ou the plain. 

A poor hoy, named Matthew Schinner, who attended the school 
of Sion in Yalais, (this was about the middle of the second half 
of the fifteenth century,) while singing one day in front of the 
houses, in the same fashion as wag practised by the young Martin 
Luther, at a later date, heard himself called by an old nptin. 

aged person, struck with the freedom in which the childx^Si^ 
to hii^questions, said to the youth, in a strain of that prophe& skill 
which, it is said, man often obtains as he approaches the grave, Ynu 
shall one day be bishop and prince.*^ This salutation laid hold upon 
the young mendicant’s imagination, and from that moment an ungo- 
v^auable ambition overspread the desires of his heart. At Zurich 
and at Coma he made such progress in his studies as to create ^ 
nishm^ in the minds of his masters. He became curate of 
parish of the Yalais, and rapidly prosecuted his advanc^o^M^^mr'' 
much that, being sent afterwards to Rome, in order to 
pope the confirmation of a bishop of Sion, who 
chosen to the see, Schinner obtained for him^f-^ti^tibenefice of this ^ 
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bisliopricK, and encircled his own brow with the episcopal mitre. This 
cunning and ambitious man, frequently noble and generous in his 
actions, never regarded the possession of a dignity in any other light 
than as a step gained in his elevation to the ownership of a dignity 
still more exalted. 

Having made an oj0Per of his services to Louis XII. , on arranging 
the price of these services, It is too much for one man,” said the 
king, when the irritated bishop of Sion replied, but I am a man of 
more value than several others.” In the sequel, he directed his atten- 
tion towards the interests of Julius II., who received his advances 
with joy ; and Schinner succeeded, in 1510, to bind the Swiss confe- 
deration entirely to the political designs of that ambitious pontiff. 
The bishop having received, as his reward, the hat of a cardinal^ 
smiled when he saw himself thus raised within one degree of the 
throne of the popes. 

The views of Schinner were constantly turned towards the cantons 
of Switzerland, and from the moment that he discovered, in any part 
thereof> a man whose influence was active, he hastened to attach the 
interests of that man to his party. The pastor of Glaris rivetted his 
attention, and very soon Zwingle was informed that the* pope had 
granted him an annual pension of fifty florins, in order to encourage 
him in his cultivation of literature. The poverty of Ulric prevented 
his making purchases of books, and' the money, during the short time 
he^received this allowance, was entirely devoted to the acquisition 
classical or theological works, which he received from Basil. From 
ibis time Zwingle entered into correspondence with the cardinal, and 
thus became identified with the Boman party. Schinner and Julius 
II. at last disclosed the purposes of their intrigues, and eight thousand 
Swiss soldiers, whom the eloquence of the cardinal -bishop had gathered 
together, crossed the Alps ; but scarcity, and the arms and the money 
of the French, compelled them to return without glory into the fast- 
nesses of their own mountains. They carried back with them, howr 
ever, the usual consequences of such foreign wars, namely, a spirit»pf 
mistrust, of licentiousness, and of party, accompanied by practices of 
violence and disorder of every description. The citizens began to refuse 
obedience to the commands of the magistrates, children to the autho- 
of their parents, while the labour of agriculture, or the care of 
fiooks were completely neglected. And' thus luxury and mendicity 
were seen to increase in simultaneous progression, at the same time 
that the most sacred ties were sacrilegiously broken, and the confede- 
ration appeared ready to dissolve, like the baseless fabric of a vision. 

It was now the eyes of the young curate of Glaris received a 
purer sight, and his anger became inflamed. His strong voice was 
exercised to describe to his people the abyss in which they were 
about to lose their lives. It was in the year 1510 he published his 
poem entitled 'The Lahyirinih, Behind the windings of this myste- 
rious garden, Minos had hid the Minotaurus, that monster, half man 
and half bull, which he nourished with the flesh of the young Athe- 
nians. The Minotaurus, .... these are, said Zwingle, the 
sins, the vices, the irreligion, and the foreign services of the Swiss, 
which devour the sons of their people. 

f?,,A courageous individual, Theseus, is determined to save his coun- 
try, but is encouutered by many obstacles. At first a lion, with one 
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eye, opposes his attempts^ — this was Spain and Arragon; then a 
crowned eagle, whose throat stood half opened to swallow him up-^ 
this was the empire ; and then a cock, with his comb erect, as if invit- 
ing the chances of an attack — and this was France. The hero, how- 
ever, overcomes all these obstacles, and, reaching the den of the mon-, 
ater, he destroys him and saves his country. 

“ In this manner, now,” ezclaimed the poet, ^‘men wander in a laby- 
rinth, but being without a thread, they are unable to regain a sight 
of ihe light. Nowhere is the example of Jesus Christ seen imitaited. 
The prize of a little glory tempts us. to risk our lives, to torment our 
neighbours, and to run into disputes, and wars, and combats. , , . 

One might aver that a number of furies had escaped from the gulphs . 
of hell/' , 

There was need for the appearance' of a Theseus, of a reformed, land 
Zwingle, perceiving the necessity, from this moment undertook hk ' 
mission. He composed, shortly afterwards, another allegory, with a 
meaning yet more clear and significant. 

In the month of April 1512, the confederates assembled anew in war- 
like bands at the call of the cardinal, in order to secure the deliverance 
of the church. Claris was in the front of the line. ‘ The whole com-i- 
munity was looked upon as in the field, ranged around its banners, wifehi 
its leader and its pastor. Zwingle was appointed to march. The army 
crossed the Alps, and the cardinal appeared in the middle of the con^ 
federates, adorned with the presents of the pontiflP, consisting of a 
ducal coronet, ornamented with pearls and gold, and surmounted with 
the emblem of the Holy Spirit, represented under the form of a dove. 
The Swiss scaled the 'fortresses and the cities, and crossed, in presence 
of the enemy, the rivers, by swimming without their clothes, but with 
thbir halberds in their hands. Thus the French were everywhere put 
to flight ; the bells and trumpets were sounded in triumph ; the inhflji- 
tants were seen running in every q[uarter ; the nobles caused wine 
and fruit to be brought in abundance to the army ; and the monks 
and the priests, mounted upon conspicuous elevations, declared that 
the confederates were the people of God, who avenged upon her 
eineuiies the cause of the spouse of the Lord. The pope, moreover, 
a prophet like Caiaphas on a former occasion, bestowed on the con- 
federates the title of “ the defenders of the liberty of the church.” 

This sojourn in Italy was not without its effects upon the mind of 
Zwingle, with reference to his vo^tion as a reformer. It was upon 
his return from this campaign that he began to study G;r6€k^^^" 
said he, to he able to draw from the very source of 
the dnetrine of Jesus Christ/’ Jkave resolved to ^apply^ji^srf'fto 
the study of Greek, so earnestly,’' he --wrote to Tadian/ok the'2&dJiof 
February 1513, “that no creature be able to turn my attention 
from this work, none indeed but God, for I have engaged in this task, 
®ot/to obtain glory, but from a love of the contents of holy literaturei" 
At an after period, a worthy priest, who had been his school cesBf-, 
paniofl,'^ came to pay him a visit. *' “ Master TJlric,” 

I havel)een assured that you have fallen into this n ew . 
you have become a Lutheran.” I am not a Lntherai^v»i^^^iiin^e^ 
for I had learned Greek before I bad ever ' of 

liUtber.” To understand Greek and to study original 

language formed, in the opinion* q£ Zwingle^ihe-k^is Of the reform. 
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Zwingle did more than acknowledge, in this kappy manner, ih& 
grand principle of eyangelical Christianity and the infallible autho- 
rity of the Holy Scriptures. He, moreover, comprehended, in what 
manner the sense of the divine word must be determined. They 
have a very mean idea of the gospel,” said he^ “ who consider as fri- 
volous, vain, and unjust, those statements which they think are not con- 
sistent with their reason.* * * § It is not permitted to men to twist, as they 
may choose, the words of the gospel, according to their own meaning 
and interpretation.” + Zwingle raised his eyes to heaven,” said one 
of his best friends, not wishing to consult any other interpreter tham 
the Holy Spirit himself. Such was, from the commencement of hie 
career, the man whom some have not feared to represent as having 
been willing to subject the Bible to the judgment of human reason. 

Philosophy and theology,” said he, “ never ceased to create, in my 
mind, a host of objections ; therefore I was at last forced to say to 
myself concerning them, It is absolutely necessary to leave all suck 
things in theit own place, and to seek for the mind of Grod solely in the 
r^elation of his own word. I set myself” (continued he) earnestly 
to ’beseech the Lord to grant me the aid of his light ; and although I 
should read nothing else but the Scriptures, they shall become much 
more clear to me than if I should read the works of many commenta- 
tors.^' He compared the Scriptures with the Scriptures, and explained 
the most obscure passages by a reference to those which were more 
di^iinct§ He very soon acquired a knowledge of the BLy%,:a®4 
esa^iUly of the New Testament. || When Zwingle directed his atten* 
tion, in this manner, to the truths of the Holy Scriptures, Switzerland 
may be said to have made her first step towards the Reformation.”” 
Moreover, when he explained these Scriptures, every on© felt con- 
vinced that his teaching proceeded from God, and that it was not the 
work of a man.^ “ A work wholly divine,” exclaimed, on the occa^ 
sion, Oswald Myconius, it is in this manner we receive a knowledge 
of celestial truth.” 

Zwingle, however, did not disdain the explanations of the m(^ 
celebrated doctors, and he, at an after period, studied the writings of 
Origen, Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine, and Chrysostom, but not in the 
-ch^acter of so many authorities.** “ I have studied these doctors,” 
ssdd he, with the same purpose with which one person asks of his 
fpimd. How do you understand this passage ?” The Holy Scriptures 
were, in his opinion, the stone on ^hich must he tried the qualities of 
the most pious doctors themselves. 

The progress of Zwingle was slow but progressive. He did not 
approach the truth like Luther, through the impulse of those temjpests 
which forced the soul to seek in urgent haste a harbour of refuge. 
He reached this goal by the calm influences of the Scriptures, wh'os^ 
power increased by degrees within the recesses of his heart. Luther 
arrived at the desired haven by stemming the storms of the vast 

* Nihil sublimins de evangelio sentiunt, quam quod, quidquid eorum rationi uont 

est consentaneuui, hoc inquum, vanum et fnvolum existimant. {Zw. Op. i, p. 202. ) 

Nec posse evangelium ad sensum et interpretationem hominum redigi. (Ibid./ 
± lu coelum su/^exit, doctorem quserens apiritum. (Osw, Myc. Vit, .Zw.) 

§ Scripta contulit et obseura elans elueidavit. (Ibid.) [I In 

er ii:^cht im, die H. Sclirifft, Insonders dass N. T. gantz geuiein. (Bullipgeir^s 
liE.) ' If Ut nemo non videret Spiritnm doctorem, non hominem. Myc, 

** Scriptnra canonica, sen Lydio lapide probandos. (Ibid.) 
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ocean, -while Zwingle alloived himself to be carried down the smooth 
cmrent of the riyer. These are the two chief courses by which God 
ia pleased to conduct men. Zwingle was not thoroughly converted 
to God and to his gospel until the first time of his sojourn at Zurich ; 
still the moment wherein, in 1514 or 1515 , that strong man bowed 
down on his knees before God, in order to entreat from on high a 
power to comprehend aright the revealed word of God, was in reality 
the moment in which were kindled the first beams of that glorious 
day whose light at an after period illuminated his soul. 

It was at this epoch that a poem, -written by Erasmus, in which he 
introduced Jesus Christ addressing himself to the man who perished 
by his own fault, made upon the mind of Z-wingle a profound impres- 
sion. Alone in his closet, he repeated that stanza wherein Jesus «om-h 
plains that all grace is not sought directly from himself, aUthoug^ 
was the sole source of all that is good. “ All 1” said Zwingle, all;" 
and this word dwelt constantly upon his mind. “ Are there then cer-' 
tain creatures or saints from whom we ought to ask some assist- 
aiic6 ? No, Christ is our only treasure/** 

Zwingle did not restrict himself to the perusal of Christian writings. 
One of the peculiar traits which distinguish the reformers of the sife 
teenth century was their ardent study of the Greek and “Roman 
authors. ^ The poems of Hesiod, of Homer, and of Piudarus charmed 
the imagination of Zwingle, and he has he<iueathed to us some com- 
mentaries or characteristic explanations on the productions of these 
two latter poets. It appears to him that Pindarus spoke of his gods in a. 
style so sublime that he must hare enjoyed some presentiment of the 
Zwingle studied with great care the writings of Cicero 
and Demosthenes, who instructed him in the accomplishments of 
oi^ior and the duties of the citizen. He denominated Seneca a hoM 
man. The child of the mountains of Switzerland also delighted iil' 
searching into the mysteries of nature through the works of Pliny ; 
while Thucydides, Sallust, Titus Livy, Cesar, Suetonius, Plutarch, 
and Tacitus, afforded him ample knowledge of the world. He has-- 
been blamed for the great enthusiasm he entertained respecting these 
great men of antiquity, and it is true that some of his expressions on 
that subject cannot well be justified. But if he conferred such 
honour on their memories, it was because he believed that he witnessed 
in them, not the powers of human virtue, but the infiueuces of the- 
Holy Spirit. The action of God, fas: from being confined, in ancient 
times, within the confines of Palestine, had extended its 
ti€^ ' ia^ the opinion of Zwingle, throughout the universal 
^‘Plato, ’ said he, “has likewise quenched hk thirst at the Divine ^pti%- ' 
If fhe two Catos, or Camillus, or Scipio had not been trul^ 
religious, would they have been so magnanimbus ?*' J 

Zwingle difiused around him a love of letters. Several young- 
men, of distinction were reared at his school, “You have offered- 
me not only your books, but also yourself,” were the words of YsPf 
entine Tschudi, son of one of the heroes in the wars of Burgui^^ 

♦DassClmstus unser armen seelen ein einziger Scliatz sey 
ZwinglQ said in 1523 that he had read this poem composed hy or*^ 

nine years previous to that date. + Spiritus Ule ccelestis non sdFam Pale'stinam vel' 
creaverat vel fovehat, sed roundnm nniversum. (EcoL et Zw, Ep. p. 9. 1 i NIm reli- 
.giosinunqnamfnissentmagnanimi. . 
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SWINOLE IN EEGfARD OP ERASMUS. 


■while this young man, who had previously prosecuted his studies in 
Vienna and Basil, under the most celebrated teachers, added, 
I have not found any person who explains the classic authors with 
BO much justice and penetration as yourself.’' Tschudi went after- 
wards to Paris. ^ He was thus enabled to compare the spirit which 
ruled in that university with the temper which he had found in the 
narrow valley of the Alps, where reigned the gigantic summits and 
eternal snows of Dodi, of G-larnisch, of Viggis, and of Freyberg, “ In 
what fooleries the youth of France are reared,” said he. ‘‘No venom 
eq^uals the art of sophistry which is here taught. This art weakens the 
^nses, takes away the judgment, and makes one similar to a brute. 
Man is nothing more then, like the echo, than a vain sound. Ten 
women would not know how to cope with one of these professors of 
rhetoric. In their prayers, I am certain they present to God their 
sophisms, ^ and expect by their syllogisms to constrain the Holy 
Bpirit to listen to tiieir solicitations,*’ Behold the description given 
of Paris and Glaris at the time wo speak of; of the intellectual capi- 
tal of Christendom, and a borough of herdsmen among the deserts of 
the Alps. One glimpse of the word of God affords a surer light than 
all the splendour of human wisdom. 


CHAPTER IV. 

blie Pre^e ofiyraamu^OaWld Myconius-Th* BriganaB—BcoIampado— Zwingle at’Kortgn'aii-!.2yilMfe. 
» aqd. Italy — ^Mfethod of Zwlngle— Commencement of the Eefown— Discovery, | 

. One great man of tlie age, Erasmus, exercised a po-werful influence 
over the mind of Zvingle. _ Not one of the works of this man 
appeared which Zwingle did not hasten to procure. In 1514 
Erasmus paid a visit to Basil, where the bishop had been pleased to 
bestow upon him tokens of profound esteem. All the lovers of litera ■ 
turo were immediately gathered round the person of this distinguished 
scholar. But the said king of the schools was quick in discerning 
the features of the man who was destined to become the glory of 
Switzerland. I wish the Helvetic nation joy,” he wrote to Zwingle, 
“ of the labours you have undertaken, and of your exertions alike in 
jour studies and in your equally excellent manners, to embellish 
smd.ennnble this happy nation.” Zwingle ardently longed to look 
upon the face of Erasmus. “ Many Spaniards and Gauls were known 
to visit Rome that they might siRe Titus Livy,” said he. He there- 
fore set out on his journey, and arrived safely at Basil. He was 
there introduced to a man of about forty years of age, of a small 
stature, of a weak body, and delicate complexion, but with an Sxpres- 
full of amiability and grace. This was the famed Erasmus, 
f he agreeable appearance of his person dissipated the timidity of 
po'^ers of his mind subdued his spirit, “Poor” 
said Ulric to Erasmus, “like Eschine,” when each one of the pupils 
ot Socrates offered a present to their master, “ 1 give you what Eschme 
gave — I give myself ^ 

Among the men of learning who formed the court of Erasmus 
the AmerWchs, the Rhenans, the Frobenens, the Nessens, and the 
^ areans, wingR observed a young Luoernean of twenty-seven ye^rs 
^ Geisshusler. Erasmus had hellenize/S 
latter name, and called it Myconius. We will, therefore', often 
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designate him by his Christian name of Oswald, to distinguish this 
friend of Zwingle from Frederick Myconius the disciple of Luther. 
Oswald, then, after having studied at Rothvwl in company with a 
young man of his own age^ called Berthold Haller, and afterwards 
at Berne and Basil, had become in this latter city rector of the school 
of St Theodore, and in the sequel held the same office in the school 
of St Peter. The humble schoolmaster was only possessed of a 
limited income, but he had, nevertheless, united himself in marriage to 
a young women, whose simplicity and purity of soul gained for her 
the affectionate esteem of all her friends. We have already observed 
that the present were, in Switzerland, times of trouble, in which 
foreign wars had created a scene of violent disorder, and wherein the 
soldiers, in returning from these wars, had imparted to the Inhajbi- 
tants of this country a spirit of licentiousness and brutality, 
and cloudy winter day, some of these barbarous men attacked, In ihe 
absence of Oswald, his peaceful abode. They knocked at the d'oOf, 
and threw stones at the windows, calling upon the modest wife in 
terms of shameless vice. At last they broke through the windows, 
and having entered the school-house and destroyed the furniture 
thereof, these vagabonds withdrew from the premises. Shortly afte^ 
wards Oswald returned home. His son, the little Felix, iranW^li^fe 
his father, while yet screaming at the recollection of the robbery/^" 
the same time that the mother, unable to speak, exhibited signs of 
the deepest alarm. The husband now understood what had happened, 
and at the very moment- a loud noise was heard in the street. 
Excited beyond reason, the schoolmaster laid hold.upon some weapon"/ 
and pursued the miscreants as far as the church yard. They with- 
drew therefrom, ready to defend themselves, and three of th^^i^' 
number made an attack upon Myconius, whom they seriously wouutel/ 
and while these wounds were being dressed, the same wretched' Miir 
again entered the house of the schoolmaster, uttering furious denun- 
ciations. But Oswald has given no farther particulars of this heart- 
less outrage. Still we have here a picture of the horrors which were 
practised in the cities of Switzerland at the commencement of the 
sixteenth century, and before the effects of the Eeformation had 
succeeded in improving and softening the national manners. The 
upright manners of Oswald Myconius, and his thirst after knowledge 
and virtue, brought him into close union with Zwingle. The rector - 
at the school of Basil readily recognised all the distinguishing traits* 
in the talents of the curate of Glaris. Full of humility,’ he^ 
trusted in the praises bestowed upon himself both by Zwingl#4Sfi 
ErastSus. - “ As for you, the master of the school,” frequently 
exclaimed the latter learned personage, ‘‘ I look upon you as the 
equal of kings,” But the modest Myconius did not join in such an 
opinion of his own merits. “ I do nothing but creep along the ground,” 
said he. “ There has been in me since niy childhood an inexplicable 
degree of the humble and little.” 

A preacher, who arrived at Basil much about the same 
Zwingle, also attracted at this period a large share of pnbli^iaifep'^- 
tion. Of a mild and tranquil disposition, this priest 
the habits of a quiet life ; slow and circumspect iUihfe ffd^lln:gs%iA" 
the world, he chiefly dievoted his time t^ ^st^y" and to anxious; 
endeavours in promoting the exeroisalof iceiicoiid'ainohg Christiansv- 
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His name was John Hausschein, or, translated into Greek, Ecolam- 
pade, which, signifies “ the light of the house,” and he was born in 
Franconia, of rich parents, a year before the birth of Zwingle. His 
pious mother felt eager to consecrate to literature, and even to God, 
the only child God had preserved to her. The father at first pro- 
posed to rear himamerchant and afterwards a lawyer. But as Ecolam- 
pade was on his return from Bologna, where he had commenced his 
study of the law, the Lord, who designed to convert him into a lamp of 
the church, callbd him to the study of theology. He was preaching 
in his native town, when Capito, who had known him at Heidel- 
berg, promoted him to his present cure in Basil. Pie in this situation 
proclaimed salvation through Christ with an eloquence which capti- 
vated the admiration of his hearers. Erasmus received Eoolampade 
into an alliance of close friendship, and the latter was in the highest 
de^ee gratified during the hours he passed in the society of the former 
eniinent genius. “ There is but one thing to be looked for,” said the 
prince of letters to his new friend, in the Holy Scriptures, and that 
is Jesus Christ.” Erasmus presented to the young preacher, in 
token of his friendship, the commencement of the gospel according to 
St John. Ecolampade often kissed this pledge of affection so 
sincerely attested, and carried it about suspended to his crucifix, “ in 
order,” said he, that I might always remember Erasmus in my 
prayers.” 

f returned to his mountain home, with his mind mii heaa^t 

ffled with a recollection of all that he had heard and seen in Basil. 
“ I could not have enjoyed the repose of sleep,” he wrote to Erasmus 
soon after his return, ‘^had I not been favoured with some moments' 
conversation with you; I glory in nothing so much as in that I have 
seen Erasmus.” Zwingle had, indeed, received a fresh motive of 
action. J ourneys like the one he had just accomplished have often 
been known to exercise a great infiuence over the character of tlie 
Christia.n.^ The pupils of Zwingle — Yalentin Jost, Louis, Pierre, 
and I^idius Tschu^, as well as his friends, the magistrate JEbli, 
the curate Binzli of W esen, Fridolin Brunnen, and the celebrated 
professor Glarean, beheld with admiration the increase of wisdom 
apd knowledge obtained by Ulric. The old men beheld in him a 
cour^^ua servant of their country, while faithful pastors recognised 
in his character that of a zealous minister of the Lord. In all trains-: 
actions carried on in the country, his advice was courted, and the 
people of property entertained a lively hope that the ancient virtues 
of the Swiss nation would one day be re-established by his exertions, 
Francis I., having mounted the throne, and displayed an Sager 
wish to avenge in Italy the dishonour done to the French name, th© 
affiightened pope sought to gain favour among the Swiss cantons. In 
consequence of this state of affairs, Ulric revisited, in 1515, the fields 
of Italy in themiddle of the ranks of his compatriots. But the divi- 
sions which the intrigues of Francis created in the confederate army 
oppressed his heart. He was often seen in the middle of the camp 
haranguing, equally with energy and with distinguished wisdom, his 
Imarersi armed from head to foot, and ready to engage in battle. Oit 
the 8tli of September, five days before the Battle of Marigna^ hb 
preached in the market place of Monza, whereon the Swiss soMi^rs,, 
who remained faithful to their colours, were assembled. If the 
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of Zwingle ha^d ?it thait time and afterwwJ^ been followed/' 
eaids Werner Steiner of Zug, “how many evils wonld have been 
escaped by our country/' But the ears of the crowd were shut to 
the persuasions of concord, prudence, and submission. The vehement 
address of cardinal Schinner electrified the confederates, and aiawid 
them to rush with impetuosity upon the fatal fields of Marignan. %!le 
iower of the Helvetic youth was there crushed to the earth. Zwin^le, 
who had been unable to stay the current of these disasters, hurried 
himself, in the cause of Rome, into the thickest pressure of the raging 
fray. His hand grasped the deadly sword. A sad error in the life of 
Zwingle ! The minister of Christ, he forgot more than once that he 
was only called upon to fight with the weapons of the Spirit, and he 
was doomed to see accomplished in his own person, in a striking 
manner, these prophetic words of our Lord — He who uses the sword 
shall 'perish hy the sword. 

Zwingle and his Swiss soldiers were unequal to the task of saving 
Rome. The ambassador from Yenice was the first who, in the city 
of the pontiffs, received information of the defeat at Marignan. With 
exulting feelings he hurried, early in the morning, to the yati(^. 
The pope came forth from his apartments to meet him in 
dressed condition. Leo X., indeed, when he heard these new^Sd 
not strive to hide the appearance of his alarm. At this moment of 
anxious terror, the pontiff remembered no one but Francis, In this 
prince all his hopes were placed. “ My lord ambassador," said he, with 
trembling accents, to Zorsi, “we must throw ourselves into the anna 
of the king and beseech him to have mercy/' Luther and Zwingi^|^ 
in their extremities, recognised another arm and invoked anoth^ 
power Of mercy.* , . 

This second sojourn in Italy was not, however, unproductive of 
to Zwingle. "He then had an opportunity of observing the diff^endes 
which existed between the Ambrosian ritual at the time in use ait 
Milan, and that of Rome. He consulted and compared, with refe^ 
euce to these rituals the most ancient canons of the mass, 
spirit of research and examination was evinced in his disposife^^^p, 
amidst the turmoils of a camp. Moreover, the sight of his cbunli^ii^, 
dragged beyond the confines of the Alps, and delivered^ver td% 
death of butchery, like so many cattle, filled his heart 
“ The carcasses of the confederates,^' it was said, 
ihfn those of their oxen and sheep/' The 
ava^eand ignorance of4he 


every quarter the Swiss‘'obfeinedj‘'^^thele‘d^Is>^'e3gf>^ng^4pliiii!^P 
more than ever before his view, caused him to feel more poignancy 
than formerly the necessity of a reform in the affairs of the church. 

Zwingle henceforth preached more clearly the doctrine of the word of 
God. He explained the fragments of the gospel, and the 
selected for the performance of worship, always by comparing 
tures with the Scriptures, t He spoke with animation and-W ^I^^^ K 
followed the same course with his hearers which God 


* Domine orator, rederenvo quel fara il re Christmq semetteremo in le so man 
dimandando miaetioordia. (Zorsi Relatione MS.) oommentis, sed 

^ola scriptiuamm'HbHearam 127^.) 4^Sondenn auob 

mit predigen, dorrinen er heftig waes. (BuIlengeir’B MS.) 
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zwingle’s method. 


him. He did not proclaim, like Luther, the plagues of the church ; out 
in proportion as the studj of the Bible manifested to his own view 
some useful lessons, lie communicated them to his flock. He strove to 
persuade them to receive the truth into their hearts, and then he 
grounded upon the truth the works which it was necessary to perform.’^ 

“ If they can be taught to comprehend what is true,*' thought he, 

‘‘ they shall be able to comprehend that which is false.’' This maxim 
is good, as touching the commencement of a Reformation ; but there 
must arrive a time when, with a courageous voice, error needs to be 
signalized. Of this fact Zwingle was well aware. “ The spring- 
time,” said he, “ is the season for sowing.” He was then engaged in 
the work of the spring. 

Zwingle has pointed out this time (1516) as the commencement of 
the Swiss Reformation. In truth, if four years previous to this date 
he had inclined his head upon the book of God, he had also then 
raised his head from its posture and tutned it to his people, in' order 
to bestow upon them the light which he had therein found. , This 
^s, no doubt, a new and important epoch in the history of the devel- 
opement of the religious revolution in these countries ; but it is wrong- 
fully that some have concluded, with a reference to these dates, that 
the reform of Zwingle preceded %0 reform of Luther. ’ 

po^ible that Zwingle ; preached the gospel one year before 
^ppe^nc^ ’ of; ; the theses , composed , by Lutherj but ,Lui^lier. 
l:]^s^P'^ach@d; the gospel four years; previous to the.’publiqatioit^ 
these,, famous propositions. . If Luther and Zwingle had confined 
tl^mseiyes solely to the duty of preachings the Reformation would not 
h^e been found to invade so promptly the strongholds of the church. 
Luther and Zwingle were neither the first monk nor the first priest 
who preached a more pure doctrine than the principles taught in the 
divinity schools. But Luther was the first to raise openly, and with 
invincible courage, the standard' of truth against the empire of error— 
to call the general attention to the fundamental doctrine of the gospel^ 
salvation by grace s to introduce his age into that new career of 
knowledge, of faith, and of life, whence has arisen a new order of 
t^pgs strand, in a word, to commence a true and salutary revolution. 

gr^nd struggle, of which the theses constituted* the signal, ip 
reality brought forth the reform into the world, and imparted »tp|^ 
at once the form of a body and a soul. Luther was the Jir^t reformer. 

A spirit of research and examination had begun to breathe over the 
mountains of Switzerland. One day the curate of Glaris, finding 
himself in the smiling country of Mollio, in the house of AdarQ, the 
curate of the place, along with Bun zli, curate of "Wesen, and Yarachon, 
curate of Kerensen, these friends discovered an old liturgy, in which 
they read the following passage ‘‘Baptism — Let the sacrament 
of the eucharist and the cup of blood be given to the child.”+ “ Then,” 
said Zwingle, “ the Lord's supper was at that time given iu our churches 
in both kinds.” This liturgy was nearly two hundred years old, and 
was a great discovery for these priests who inhabited the Alps. 

The defeat suffered at Marignan was productive of decided co% 
sequences in the interior of the Swiss cantons. Francis I., the 

^ y olebat veritatem eogioitam, in cordibns auditorum, agere suuin offeimh. (Zw. 
^pAi.) 'tDetur EucharistisB jsaeramentum, imiliter poetJum sanguinifl. CZw> Op. i., 

p. 266 .) 
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conqueror, tlierein dispensed abroad money and flattery with the vie-w 
of regaining the favour of the confederates, while the emperor im- 
plored them by the remembrance of their honour, of the tears of their 
widows and orphans, and of the blood of their brothers, not to sell 
their services for the benefit of the murderers. The French party how- 
ever obtained the ascendancy , in Glaris, and from that time this 
Dubitaitiou was placed under the care of XJlric. 

_ Zwingle, at Glaris, had perhaps continued a man of the world. The 
intrigues of party, political pre- occupations, the empire, France, and 
the Duke of Milan, had well nigh succeeded in absorbing the cares of 
his hft. But God never leaves in the midst of the tumults of this 
world, thpse whom he designs to make useful to the people. lon/la 
them aside, and places them.in a situation of- solitude ,,wji4reiii ’jy^ 
-ate brought into a more exclusive communion with God,'frhm w ffi 
they receive inexhaustible stores of knowledge. The Son of God hi% 
self, a prototype in this of the necessities he imposes upon his servants, 
passed forty days and forty nights in the desert. It was time' to ^ 
carry away Zwingle from the influences of that ^ political emotion, 
which, by being continually presented to bis yiew- might have ex- 
tinguisbed the^’orce of the Spirit of God m his sonj/ 
pi^epare him for another scene than that in which 
to courts, cabinets, and parties were accustomed to display their 
and wherein Zwingle was called to waste his faculties of mind suited 
to purposes of much higher import. His people stood in need of a 
very different training to what they now experienced. And the wa# 
of a new life, descended from the heavens, was most apparent, at, 
same time that it was equally evident the organ of this new splik 
he schooled to forget the* things of the present age, in "order, to 
qnalify b^im for receiving the wisdom which comes from aboVe.?l 
here contemplate two spheres entirely distinct: a great' space ‘'sepa- 
rates these two worlds, and, before passing over from the oneto tlL 
other, it was incumbent upon Zwingle to remain for some time up<m 
a neutral position, an intermediate and preparatory state, in which he 
was destined to receive instruction from God. Gqd, therefore, re- 
moved him away from the midst of eager parties in Glaris, and con- 
ducted him to the work of his noviciate into the solitude of a 
hermitage. He shut up within the narrow walls of an abbey this 
generous seed of the Reformation, which soon afterwards, transplanted 
into a more congenial soil, was (Jestined to cover these mountains 
with its shadow. " ‘ 


CHAPTER Y. . 

Fassfige from Ono World to tho Other— Notre-Dame at Elnsidlen— Vocation of ZwiBgle — The Xbbey—Geroldael*— 
Society of Study-The Bible Copied-Zwingle and SuFerstitloa-Ftot Oppoiition to Error-SeMatlon-Hedion— 
Zwlxsle a^nd the Legates— The Honours of Home— The Bishop of Constance— Samsoil and Indulseiicea— Stapfer— 
(^mrl'ty of Zwingle— His Friends. 

'A. Germa/H monk, Meinrad of Hohenzollern, having advanced,, 
about the middle of the ninth century to a position hetweenthe lakgst^ 
Zurich and-Wallstetten, had there stopped upon a small hill 
with an amphitheatre of fir trees, and had built in this^iJclKigadity^ la 
hermits cell. A band of robbers steeped their hands in -the Mood of 
the Saint, and the blood-stained hut was Ipng left witbout.an inmate. 
Towards the close of tho tenth' century, there was, however, erected 
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OUR LADY OF EINSIDLEN. 


upon this sacred spot a convent and, church in honour of the Virgin. 
On the evening of the day of consecration, at midnight, the bishop of 
Constance and his priests were at prayers in the church, when a 
celestial song, proceeding from invisible beings, was heard to resound 
through the chapel. Those present listened with admiration, and 
prostrated themselves on the ground. The next day, as the bishop 
was about to consecrate the same chapel, a voice repeated three dif- 
ferent times the words, Stop, stop ! God has consecrated this 
place himself.” Christ, it was said, had blessed the chapel during the 
night, and that the songs we have referred to were the performances 
of angels, of apostles, and of saints, while the Virgin, in an upright 
posture upon the altar, had shone like a flash of lightning. A bull 
issued by pope Leo the VII. had forbidden the faithful to call in 
question the truth of this legend. From that time, therefore, an im- 
mense concourse of pilgrims never ceased to visit Nortre-Dame of the 
Hermits for the “ consecration of the angels." Delphi and Ephesus, 

ancient, and Loretto in modern times, have alone equalled the 
iglory of Einsidlen. Tt was to this singular place Ulrio Zwingle was 
called in the year 1516 to act as a priest and a preacher. 

Zwingle did not hesitate to comply. “ It is neither ambition nor 
cupidity that carries me there,” said he, but the intrigues of the 
;Frenc^." Reasons of a more elevated nature conduced to fix his 
*4^erpimation. On the one hand, having greater solitude, more rest, 
%iid a smaller parish, he would be able to devote a larger portion of 
his time to study and meditation ; while, on the other hand, this resort 
'of pilgrims afforded him the opportunity of extending even to countries 
the most distant the knowledge of Jesus Christ. 

The friends of evangelical preaching at Glaris manifested lively 
tokens of their sorrow. “ What more sad occurrence could befall 
Glaris,” said Peter Tschudi, one of the most distinguished citizens of 
this canton, than to be deprived of the services of so great a man 
'His parishioners, seeing him firm in his resolutions, determined to 
allow him to hold the title of pastor of Glaris, along with a share of 
the benefice and the liberty of returning to his present cure whenever 
he should be pleased to do so.t 

j|e^ileman, descended from an ancient family, sedate, open, 
and sometimes a little rude, Conrad of Rechberg, wWjili|e 
of the most' celebrated hunters in the districts to which 
was about to remove. He had* established on one of his proper- 
ties, called Silthal, a stud, where he reared a race of horses which 
became celebrated in Italy. This was, in truth, the abbot «f the 
Notre-Dame of the Hermits. Rechberg entertained an equal horror 
-for the pretensions of Rome and for the discussions of theologians. 

day, during a visit of the order, some remarks were ad- 
dressed to him, when he replied to the speaker, “I am master 
here and not you, so go you on your way.” On another occa- 
sion, too, as Leo Judas was holding a discussion at table with the 
.administrator of the convent, concerning certain difficult questions, 
the hunting abbot exclaimed, ^^Have done with your disputes ! .1 
exclaim with David, ^ Ham pity on 0 God^ according to. thy 

^ * Quid enim Glareansa nostr® tristius aceidere poterat, tanto Tldelicet privari 
Jtto. - Ep. p. Id.) f Zwinglesigned, still two years later, Pastor Glaronss, 
Minister Eremi. (Ibid.) > » > 
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mercy, and enter not into judgment with thy servant^ and I have no 
aieed of any other wisdom/" 

The baron Theobald of Geroldsek was administrator of the monas- 
tery, and was possessed of a mild disposition, a sincere piety, and a 
great love of learning. His favourite purpose was to establish in his 
convent a society of well-instructed men, and it was under this im- 
pression he had presented the vacant charge to Zwingle. Eager to 
receive information and to apply himself to reading, he begged his 
new friend to direct him in his course of study. “ Read the Holy 
Scriptures,” replied Zwingle, “ and, in order better to understand 
their contents, study St Jerome.” Nevertheless,” added he, “ the 
time shall come (and that very soon, with the help of the liord) tfea^ 
Christians shall not estimate at a high price the works of either*® 
Jerome or any other teacher, but only the spirit of the word of God.” 
The conduct of Geroldsek was affected by his progress in the faith. 
He permitted the religious members of a convent of women attached 
to Einsidlen to read the Bible in the vulgar tongue ; and some years 
later Geroldsek came to dwell in Zurich, in the near neighbourhood 
of Zwingle, and died with him on the field of Cappel. Tlie 
leharm very speedily united in affection to Zwingle, not only 
eek, but also the chaplain Zink, the excellent CExlin, Lucas, 
other inhabitants of the abbey. These studious men removed to a 
distance from the turmoils of party, read together the Scriptures, the 
fathers of the church, the leading works of antiquity, and the writmp 
of the restorers of lost literature. Often stranger friends came to 
join in the pleasures of this interesting circle. One day, among 
the rest, Capito^ arrived at Einsidlen. The two former friends 
Basil wandered about in each other’s company through the . In- 
vent and its wild environs, absorbed in their own conversatidih,!it 
in searching into the contents of the Scriptures, with a view. to 
ascertain the true will of God. There was one point upon wMoh 
they disagreed in opinion, namely, the following, “ The pope of 
B/omo must fall.” Capito was at the time we speak of more 
courageous than he appeared at a later period. 

Bepose, leisure, books, and friends, were all at the ^ disposal of 
Zwingle during his stay in this tranquil retreat, and he increased in 
intelligence and in faith. It was at this juncture (May 1517) that 
he began a work which proved of*great service to him. As in da^ 
of old, the kings of Israel had written out with their own hab%A© 
law mi God, Zwingle in the same manner copied over theEpfo®S;ibf 
St Paul. There only existed at this date some voluminous edit^ns 
of the New Testament, and Zwingle was anxious to have the po'wer 
of carrying these writings everywhere along with him.* He learned 
by heart these epistles, and afterwards the other books of the New 
Testament, crowning such exertions by a similar acquaintance witk 
apart of the Old Testament. In this manner his heart became 
more firmly knit to the sovereign authority of the word of God. 
noit content with gaining a knowledge of the word, he equa^^^^^ 
(to submit the actions of his life to its requirements. 
advanced in a course always increasing in its Oiristian cdiaJTacler. 
■The task for which he had been drawn into this, desert was there 

* The manuscript is to be seen in the City Libr*u:y of Zurich. 
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accomplisliecl. No doubt it was only at Zurich where the Christian 
life penetrated with all its power into his soul ; but even at Einsidlen 
he made a decided progress in the work of sanctification. At Glaris, 
he was seen to share in the entertainments of the world ; at Einsid- 
len he followed a life more pure and free from all defilement and 
worldly passion ; he began to understand better the great spiritual 
interests of the people, and he learned by degrees to appreciate the- 
lessons God was wishful to impart to his soul. 

Providence had, indeed, still other motives in bringing Zw ingle 
to dwell within the seclusion of Einsidlen. He must be brought into- 
closer connexion with the abuses which had invaded the church. 
The image of the Virgin, kept with great care in the monastery, 
enjoyed, it was said, the power of working miracles. Above the gate 
of the abbey might also be read this vain-glorious inscription, “ In 
this place is to be found a full remission of all sins.*' A multitude of 
pilgrims hastened towards Einsidlen from every country in christen- 
dnm to secure this grace as the reward of their pilgrimage. The 
church, the abbey, and the whole valley were filled during the Feast 
of the Virgin with these devout worshippers. But it was especially 
at the grand feast of the “ consecration of the angels** that the crowd 
deluged the hermitage. Vast columns, composed of several millions 
ofiindividuals^ belonging to both sexes, overspread the declivity qf the 
rfimntainj.at whose base the oratory was placed, singing 
counting with their fingers the number of their beads. These devdte# 
pilgrims pressed forward to gain admittance within the church, under 
a belief that they were there nearer to God than in any other situa- 
tion whatever. 

Zwingle's sojourn in Einsidlen, with reference to a knowledge of 
the abuses encouraged by Popery, resembled in its ejffects the visit of 
Luther to Pome. Zwingle completed bis education as a reformer in 
Einsidlen^God alone is the source of salvation, and he is so in every 
quarter of the globe. This was the substance of what he learned at 
Mnsidlen, and these two truths afterwards formed the fundamental 
articles of Zwingle's theological doctrines. The seriousness which he 
liadiitopressed upon his soul, very soon began to evince its fruits in 
dfcard? action. Astounded at the existence of so many evils, he 
de^eriiined to wage against them an eternal war. He entertained no* 
hesitations between the dictates of his conscience and the questions 
of self-interest, he came boldly to his post, and his energetic words 
assailed with vehemence the superstitions of the crowds which diiished 
axound him. “Do not think,*' said he, from the elevation of the 
pulpit, “ that God can be found in this temple more than in any other 
district of his vast creation. Whatever may be the situation of the 
country, wherein you dwell, God encompasses your habitation and hears- 
your prayers as well as in the church of Notre-Dame at Einsidlen. 
Can it he by useless works, in the performance of long pilgrimages, the 
laying down of offerings and images, or by the invocation of the Vir- 
gin and many other saints, that you shall obtain the grace of God ? . . 
What signifies the multitude of the words which compose our prayeij^. 
Wherein consists the worth of a gay cowl, a head welkshaved, 
loi^ and ample skirted gown, or even of mules laden with gold ? 

It is to -the heart that God looks, and yet our heart is far from him.” 

But Zwingle was anxious to do more than offer a formidable* 
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resistance to these superstitions ; lie longed to satisfy the ardent desire 
of reconciliation with God which was experienced by many oi the 
pilgrims who resorted to the chapel of Notre-Dame at Eiusidlen. 
“ Christ/' cried he, like John the Baptist, in this new desert of the 
mountains of Judea, Christ, who has once offered himself up to the 
death of the cross, is the sacrifice and the victim which secures satis- 
faction, ev^n throughout the ages of eternity, for the sins of all the 
faithful.” In this manner Zwingle advanced in his course. From 
the moment that a style of preaching so courageous was heard in the 
most venerated sanctuary of Switzerland, the standard raised in 
opposition to Eome began to appear more distinctly on the tops of 
these mountains, and there was felt as it were a tremulous motion of 
Eeformation TV-hich shook these hills to their very centre. 

# In reality, a universal feeling of astonishment laid hold on the 
hearts of the crowd while they listened to the discourses of the 
elo(^uent priest. Some hurried away from the spot under impressions 
of horror, others hesitated between the adoption of the faith of their 
fathers and that of this doctrine which was fitted to ensure their 
peace ; whilst many went to Jesus, who was represented to them as 
full of compassion, and carried back the wax- tapers which they 
brought to present to the Virgin. A multitude of pilgrims, returning 
to their various habitations, reported everywhere the substance of the 
truths which they had heard at Einsidlen : — “ Christ alone saves, and 
he saves in emry ^lace** In many instances troops of wanderers, 
amazed at the accounts repeated in their hearing, turned back on the 
road without completing the purpose of their pilgrimage. The 
worshippers of Mary diminished in numbers daily. It was the riches 
of their offerings which composed almost entirely the revenues ^ 
Zwingle and Geroldsek. But this bold witness to the truth w^ 
willing to become poor, so that he might spiritually enrich the souls 
of believers. 

At the time of the Feasts of Pentecost, in the year 1518, in the 
middle of the numerous auditors attending the ministrations of 
Zwingle, there was seen a learned individual, of a mild disposition, 
but of active charity, named Guspard Hedio, a doctor in theology at 
Basil. Zwingle was discoursing upon* the history of the man struck 
with palsy, (Luke v.) in which is found the following declaration of 
our Lord, The Son of man has pooler upon earth to pardon sim — ;a 
sentence well fitted to arouse the attention of the crowd congreg^e^ 
within the temple of the Virgin. The sermon of the preacher affe^C 
changed, and inflamed the minds of the assembly, and especially that 
of the doctor from Basil. * A long time subsequent to this date 
Hedio still expressed his ardent admiration of that sermon. “ Flow 
beautiful,” said he, “ was that discourse, profound, grave, complete, 
penetrating, and evangelical, and how did it not convert the s ijiia 
(the force) of the ancient teachers I” t From the moment of its first 
delivery, Fledio admired and loved the author of this product^n^ 
He experienced a fond wish to meet with Zwingle, and to disdd^^^jn 
his presence the sentiments of his heart ; he walked round and round 
the abbey, but dared not seek for admission, restrained, said he, by 

* Is sermo ita me inflammavit (Zw. Ep. p. 90.) + Elegants file, doctus, gravis, 

Gopiosus, penetrans, et evaugelicus. (Ibid., p. 89.) J Ut inciperem Zwinglium 
arctisaime complecti, suscipere at admirari. (ibid., p. 98.) 
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hell are subject to my power, and I dispose of the merits of Jesus 
Christ to whosoever desires to purchase for ready money the protec- 
tion of an indulgence.” 

Zwingle heard of these discourses, and his zeal was inflamed. He 
preached with demonstration and with power. Jesus Christ,” said 
he, “ the Son of God, has said — Come Lo me, all ye who are heavy 
laderij and I will give you rest. Is it not, therefore, nothing short of 
audacious folly and mad temerity to urge words to the contrary ? such 
as — Purchase letters of indulgence — run to Eome ! — give to the monks, 
or sacrifice to the priests ! If you do these things I will absolve you 
from your sins. Jesus Christ is the only ofiering — Jesus Christ is 
the only sacrifice — and Jesus Christ is the only way.” 

Everywhere throughout the boundaries of Schwitz, Samson was 
very soon branded with the name of a seducer and a scoundrel. He 
took his departure for Zug, and, for the moment, the two champions 
were separated from each other. 

Scarcely had Samson taken leave of Schwitz before an inhabitant 
of that canton, of a distinguished mind, and who afterwards became 
secretary of state, Stapfer, fell with his family into a condition of 
great distress, “ Alas,” said he, in speaking to Zwingle in the ful- 
ness of his agony, “ I do not know how to provide for the cravings 
of my hunger or for that of my poor children.” . . Zwingle 

jfcnew how. to give at the moment when Eome had shewn its wilHng- 
to take away, and he was as ready to practise good works 
was obstinate in his opposition to those who dared to teach that, J)y 
the fulfilment of such works we were enabled to ac( 3 [uire salvation. 
Every day he carried to Stapfer abundant supplies. It is God,” 
said he, anxious to strip himself of all glory, “ it is God who creates 
within the bosoms of the faithful the feelings of charity, and bestows 
on them at once the thought, the resolution, and the work itself. All 
the good done by the just is accomplished by God ; by the workings 
of his own power," Stapfer remained attached to Zwingle during 
the whole course of his future life, and four years after the period we 
have now referred to, he became secretary of state at Schwitz, at 
^which date, feeling himself oppressed by cares of a higher nature, he 
.adcosted Zwingle, and said, with noble candour — “ Seeing that you 
have provided for my temporal wants, how much more do I now 
expect that you shall appease the Jiunger of my soul.” 

The friends of Zwingle were multiplied. It was not now only at 
Qiaris, Basil, or Schwitz, that he found souls united to the cause his 
own had espoused. In Uri he was joined by the secretary oF state, 
.Schmidt ; at Zug, by Colin, Muller, and Werner Steiner, his former 
^companions in arms at Marignan ; at Lucerne, by Xylotect and 
^iKlchmeyer ; by Wittembach at Berne, and by many others in many 
otier different places. Still the curate of Einsidlen had not a friend 
more devoted than Oswald Myconius. Oswald had quitted Basil 
in 1516, in order to take charge of the cathedral school at Zurich. 
There were not at this time in the said city either any company of 
learned men or yet any proper schools of learning. Oswald laboured 
earnestly in this place, along with certain other individuals well dis- 
posed in their views, and among the rest with Utinger, the notary of 
the pope, in order to ameliorate the ignorance of the people of Zurich, 
and to initiate them into a knowledge of literature and of antiquity. 
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At the same time Oswald upheld the unchangeable truths of the Holv 
oonpture^ and declared that if the pope or the emperor commanded 
thmp to be done contrary to the spirit of the gospel, man was bonnd 
to obey God alone, who was decidedly superior to both the emperor 
and the pope. ^ 
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Seven centuries had now passed away since Charlemagne had 
attached a college of canons to the same cathedral over whose school 
Oswald Myconius at this time presided. These canons, havmg* 
declined from their first position, and eager to enjoy their' ben^fi^ 
amidst the pleasures of a slothful life, had elected a priest to whom 
they intrusted the duty of preaching and the cure of souls. This 
charge became vacant sometime after the arrival of Oswald, and the 
schoolmaster immediately remembered his friend, by whose election 
^lurich must profit greatly. The outward appearance of .Zwingle was 
much in his. favour. He was a very handsome good-looking 
with pleasing manners and agreeable address, whilst his eloquehc^^ 
a public speaker had already gained him celebrity, and he shone by 
the excellent temperament of his mind amidst the multitude of bis 
confederates. Myconius spoke of Zwingle to the provost of the 
» chapter, Felix Frey, who had been captivated by the exterior elegance 
and superior talents of the schoolmaster's friend, i* also to XJtinger, 
anold man who was highly respected, and to the canon Hoffman, 
ap individual of a frank and upright character, who, having TiimfiAtf 
for a long time preached against the foreign service, was well dispb^d 
in favour of XJIrio. Other inhabitants of Zurich had, on several occa- 
eions, listened to the discourses of Zwingle in Einsidlen, and had 
returned home in a state of excited admiration. The election of a 
preacher for the cathedral very soon roused into agitation the spirits 
of the citizens in Zurich. This excitement displayed itself in various 
forms. A number of persons laboured night and day to secure the 
election of the eloquent preacher of Notre-Dame of the Hermits.^ 
Myconius informed his friend of these proceedings. “ Next Wednes- 
day,*' replied Zwingle, “ I will (jjne in Zurich, and we will speak 
then of all these matters,*’ He arrived conformably with this pre- 
mise, and, visiting the house of a canon, “ Could you,** said this 
nitafy to Zwingle, “ come among us with the purpose of preaching 
in this place the word of God ?*’ “ I could,** replied he, “ but I will 

not come unless I am called.** He then returned to his abode in the 
abbey. This visit created alarm in the camp of his enemies, and a 
number of priests were urged to stand as candidates for the vacant 
charge. A Swabian, named Laurent Fable, in fact, delivered a 
trial sermon, and the report was spread abroad that he was 

It is, therefore, very true,” said Zwingle, on hearing this 
a prophet has no honour in his own country, seeing that 
preferred a Swabian to a Swiss. I know how to value thfe applause of 

* Dan Zwingli vom lyb ein hubscher man wass. (Ballinger M.S.) + Und als 
. Imme seine gestalt und gesoliiklicbkeit wol gefiel, gab er Im syn stimni. (Ibid*) 

t Qui dies et noctes laborarent ut vir ille sabrogaretur. (Osw. Myc. Vit. Zw,) - 
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the people.” Zwinglo iniinediately afterwards received a letter 
from the secretary of cardinal Schinner, informing him that the elec- 
tion had not taken place. But the false rumour which had first 
reached his ears served, nevertheless, to spur the desires of the curate* 
of Einsidlen. The knowledge that a man so unworthy as this Fable 
had aspired to the possession of the place, incited Zwingle with keener 
wishes to obtain the appointment for himself, and in this spirit he 
wrote a letter to Myconius. Oswald replied to this communication! 
the following <biy — “ Fable shall for ever remain Fable ; these gentle- 
men have learned that he is the father of six boys, and already pro- 
vided with I do not know how many benefices.” 

The enemies of Zwingle^ however, did not look upon themselves 
as con(juered. Every one, it is true, agreed in praising to the skies 
the extent of his acquirements, but certain individuals averred that 
he was too fond of music 1” whilst others asserted “ that he loved the 
world and its 'pleasures ;* some even going the length to declare 
“that he was formerly too closely connected with persons of indifferent 
conduct.” One man had indeed the audacity to charge him with a 
c^se of seduction. Zwingle was not without faults, and although supe- 
rior to the ecclesiastics of his own time, he had allowed himself to be 
drawn more than once, during the first years of his ministry, into the 
indulgences of youthful inclinations. It is not easy to comprehend 
tlie, influence which can be exercised over a soul by the corrupted 
^^dsphere in which it may be doomed to live. There were thro!viA- 
ont popedom, and among the priests, a host of established disora^ 
admitted and authorized, as in conformity with the laws of nature'. 
A sentence uttered by jEneas Sylvius, afterwards pope under the title 
of Pius II., gives us an idea of the miserable condition of the public 
manners at the period we treat of : we quote this sentence as a noto.'’^ 
Disorder had become the generally admitted rule of order. 

Oswald displayed an incredible degree of activity in the cause of 
his friend, and exerted all his powers to justify his conduct, in which 
attempt he happily succeeded. He went to the burgomaster Rous^ 
to Hoffman, to Frey, to ^ Utinger, to all of whom he severally com- 
mended the probity, the civility, and the purity of Zwingle's behaviour, 
’Md obtained bis object by confirming these citizens of Zurich in their 
Opinion of the curate of Einsidlen. Little faith was placed iji 
the statements of his adversaries ; insomuch that the most influential 
men in the city declared that Zwingle would become evangelist at 
Zurich. The canons said so too, although in a subdued tone. “ Hope,” 
wrote Oswald, in the flutter of his heart, because I also ]j^ope.” 
Nevertheless he made his friend acquainted with the accusations of 
h[is enemies. Although Zwingle had not yet become altogether u 
man, he was of the number of those souls whose consciences 
wB^awakeued, who might fall into evil, but who never fell therein 
^thout making resistance and suffering remorse. Often had he 
formed the resolution of living a holy life, alone of his kind in the 
world. But when he found himself accused he did not wish to boast 
of himself as being free from sins. “ Having no person,” wrote be to 
the canon Utinger, “ to accompany me in the resolutions:! had adopts 
<^oinpanions making a mock of my settled thdti^®^ 
A fallen, and like the dog spoken of by ^t 7T*efer 

("2 Bp. li. 22,) I have returned to my vomit again. Ah, (Sod knows 

* Non esse qui vigesimum annum excessit, nec virginemtotigerit. {Zw. Ep. p. 53.) 
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'W'itli what shame and with what agony I have dragged these errors 
from the depths of my heart, and have exposed them in the face of 
that great God, to whom I confess my misery, however, with greater 
willingness than to mortal man/' But if Zwingle acknowledged 
himself a sinner, he at same time exculpated himself from the 
odious criminations, with which he had b^en stigmatized. lie decl^^d 
that he had constantly abjured the very thought of occupying at any 
time the bed of an adulterer or of the betrayer of female innocence, a 
mournful excess at that time too prevalent. I call to witness tins 
assertion," said he, all those with whom I have ever lived." 

On the 11th December the election took place. Zwingle was 
chosen by a majority of seventeen voices, out of a suffrage composed 
of twenty-four individuals. It was now time for the Beformatien 
begin in Switzerland. The instrument of choice which Divine 
dence had prepared in the course of three years' training within ike 
solitudes of Einsidlen was now ready, and it must be removed into 
some other quarter. God, who had selected the new university of 
Wittemberg, situated in the centre of Germany, under the protection 
of the wisest of princes, as the place to which Luther should bo 
called, had also cliosen in Helvetia the city of Zurich, regarded ap 
the head of the confederation, wherein to settle Zwiugle. In 
position he was ordained to come in contact not only with a race of 
people the most intelligent, the most simple, the most active, and the 
most strong among the inhabitants of Switzerland, but also with aT 
the cantons which are gathered round this ancient and powerful stat^. 
The hand which had led a young shepherd from the mountain of 
Sentis, in order to conduct him to the schools of Wesen, now est^ 
hJished the same individual, powerful in works and in words,, in ^ 
feice of the whole confederation, with the purpose of regenerating.^ 
this means, his numerous people. Zurich ' was about to become a, 
focus of light for the people of Helvetia. 

The day on which the nomination of Zwingle was ascertain-ed 
proved in Einsidlen a day of both joy and sorrow. The society which 
had been there constituted was about to he destroyed by the separa- 
tion of one of its most precious members ; and who could tell whether 
superstition might not again be fated to enter within the precincts of 
that ancient place of pilgrimage ? . . . The council of state in 

Schwitz caused the expression of their sentiments to be conveyed tp 
Zwingle, addressing him in the foll(?wing style : — Reverend, learne4, 
jmj gracious lord and good friend, give us at least from yours^P 
successor worthy of you,” said the affected Geroldsek to Zwii^le. 

I have for you,” replied he, “ a little lion, simple and prudent, a 
man initiated into the mysteries of the holy science." “ I would like 
to see him immediately," exclaimed the administrator. It was Leo 
Juda of whom mention was here made, that man at once mild and 
intrepid, with whom Zwingle had lived on intimate terms at Basil . 
Leo accepted of this vocation, which brought him nearer to the 
deuce of his dear Ulric. Zwingle now found time to embr^s^^ 
friend and to leave the solitudes of Einsidlen. He soon 
the midst of these delightful scenes wherein is erecled, with 'S luMl© 
and lively aspect, the city of Zurich, with its accompaniment of 
little hills, either covered with vineyards or ornamented with orchards 
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and meadows, or crowned with forests, and over and beyond which 
is seen the higher summits of the Albis. 

Zurich, the centre of the political interests of Switzerland, and 
wherein were often congregated the most influential men belonging 
±0 the nation, was the most suitable situation for engaging in transac- 
tions with Helvetia, or for spreading over the different cantons the 
seeds of the truth. The friends of literature and the Bible equally 
congratulated themselves upon the nomination obtained by Zwingle. 
At Paris, in particular, the Swiss students, who were numerous in 
that splendid capital, were over-joyed immensely at the receipt of 
these glad tidings. But if Zwingle had gained in Zurich the prospect 
of a decided victory, he was also destined to encounter therein a 
hardy fight. Glarean wrote to him from Paris — “ I foresee that your 
knowledge shall create an ardent hatred, but be of good courage, and, 
like Hercules, you shall overcome the monsters.” 

It was upon the 27th of December 1518 Zwingle arrived in 
Zurich, and he first entered the hotel of Einsidlen. He met with a 
very cordial and honourable reception. The chapter was forthwith 
‘Summoned together to receive him, and sent an invitation for him to 
join their meeting. Felix Frey presided, and the canons, whether the 
friends or foes of Zwingle, sat indiscriminately around the chair of 
their provost. There was visible, in the assembly, an air of agita- 
ttJon, for every one was inwardly convinced, perhaps without distinctly 
^QTwing how, that the commencement of this ministry was mdeed^a 
•Very serious matter. It was agreed to explain to the new priest, whose 
-spirit of renovation was dreaded, the nature of the most important 
duties connected with his charge, You shall devote your earnest 
care,” it was said to him gravely, to the collection of the revenues 
of the chapter, without neglecting its most minute items. You shall 
exhort the faithful, whether it be from the elevation of the pulpit or 
in the secret place of the confessional, to pay regularly their quit- 
rents and tithes, and to shew, by their offerings, that they respect the 
'Church. You shall apply yourself to the increase of the revenue, 
which proceeds from cases of sickness, sacrifices, and, in general, from 
all ecclesiastical actions." The chapter added : — With regard to 
the' administration of the sacraments, to preaching, and to your 
•attendance in the middle of the flock, these, too, are duties incum- 
bent upon the priest to fulfil. Nevertheless you have it in your 
power to act through the agency Gf a vicar in the discharge of these 
different cares, and especially as refers to the work of preaching. 
You must not administer the sacraments to any but to people con- 
sequence, and after having received sufi&cient recompense; and you 
.are interdicted from administering these sacraments without distinc- 
o f persons.” 

I a rule for Zwingle to follow 1 Money; money, money, still I 

-- ’ , ' . . Was it then in this manner Christ had established the 
ministry ? Nevertheless, prudence moderated his zeal ; for he knew 
that it was impossible at the same moment to dispose the seed within 
fthe bosom of the earth, to see the tree grow, and to gather the fruits 
, ^^ ereof. Without, therefore, qptering into any explanations of 

required at his hands, Zwinglfe, after having humbly acknow- 
grateful sense of the honourable choice of which he had 
object, declared the nature of the paramount work he had 
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to perform. “ The life of Jesus Christ/’ said he, “ has been too long 
<jo»ncealed from the eyes of the people. I will preach especially upon 
the gospel according to St Matthew, chapter after chapter^ in fol- 
lowing the sense of the Holy Spirit ; in searching solely from the 
sources of the Scriptures ; in probing them to the very bottom; in com- 
paring them with themselves ; and in seeking a perfect understaiitIMg 
thereof by constant and ardent prayers. It is to the glory of 'God, 
to the praise of his only Son, to the true salvation of souls, and to 
their instruction in the true faith that I will consecrate my ministry.’' 
Sentiments so uncommon made a deep impression upon the assem- 
bled chapter. Some of the members expressed their joy; but the 
greater number manifested their regret. “ This manner of preach- 
ing/' exclaimed they, “ is altogether an innovation ; this innova^on 
shall very soon introduce others, and where are such novelties’ to 
end The canon Hoffman, in particular, believing it his duty to 
prevent the evil effects of a choice which he had himself solicited, 
said, “ This explanation of Scriptures shall prove more injurious than 
useful to the people.” “ It is not a new method,” replied Zwingle, 
it is the old rule of expounding. Be pleased to call to remem- 
brance the homilies of St Chrysostom e upon St Matthew, and of St 
'Augustine upon St John, In other respects I will speak with 
modesty, and will give to no person any just cause of complaint.” 

Thus Zwingle abandoned the exclusive use of the fragments of 
the gospel acknowledged since the days of Charlemagne, and re- 
instating the Holy Scriptures in their ancient rights, he connec^ 
ed the work of the Reformation, from the commencement of his 
ministry, with the primitive ages of Christianity, and prepared for 
the future a more profound study of the word of God. But, 
moreover, this firm and independent position which he adopted'^ 
the presence of the church gave indications of a new work; his 
character as a reformer stood boldly forth before the view of his 
people, and the reform advanced. 

Hoffman, having failed in the attempts he made within the chap- 
ter, addressed a written request to the provost, urging him to forbid 
Zwingle to use any means whereby the people might be shaken in 
their belief. The provost summoned the new preacher into his pre- 
sence, and conversed with him in terms of great affection. But no 
human power was sufficiently strong to stop hisspeech.^ On the 31st 
of December, he wrote a letter to the council of Glaris, wherein he 
entirely renounced the cure of souls, which, until now, had 
reserved for him, and attached himself exclusively to Zurich, and to 
the work which God had prepared for him in that city. 

On Saturday, the 1st of January 1519, Zwingle, having on that 
day entered upon the 36tli year of his life, ascended to the pulpit of 
the cathedral. An immense crowd, desirous alike of seeing the man 
who had already attained to such a high degree of celebrity, and to 
listen to these new additions of tKe gospel, concerning which ' 
one had become eager in their remarks, filled the temple. 

Christ,” said Zwingle, “ that I am anxious to lead you ; 
true source of salvation. His divine word is the sole ndtft^itnen 
which I desire to bestow upon your life or your heart." Then he 
declared that, from and after the day following, the first Sunday ot 
the year, he would begin to explain the gospel according to 
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Matthew. The next day, consequently, the preacher and an audience 
more numerous still were found in their respective places in the 
church, Zwingle opened the gospel, that book so long a sealed 
book to the multitude, and from it he read the first page. Com- 
menting upon the history of the patriarchs and the prophets, (first 
chapter of St Matthew,) he expounded the meaning in such a man- 
ner, that all present, astonished and entranced, exclaimed, “ The equal 
of this has never been heard before.”* 

He continued in this manner to explain the book of St Matthew, 
.following the Greek text. He demonstrated how the whole Bible 
found at once its explanation and its application in the very nature 
of man. Exposing, in an easy style, the most sublime truths of the 
gospel, his preaching reached the comprehension of every class, and 
was alike intelligible to the wise and the learned, to the simple 
and the ignorant.t He extolled the infinite mercies of God the 
Father, and beseeched all his hearers to place their confidence alone 
in Jesus Christ, as in their only Saviour. At the same time he 
urged them to repentance in fervid language ; ho attacked energeti- 
cally the errors predominant among his people, and sketched in 
glowing colours the evils of luxury, intemperance, love of di’ess, 
oppression of the poor, idleness, the foreign worship, and the pensions 
of princes. “ In the pulpit," said one of his contemporaries, “ he 
respect to no person, neither to the popes, nor emperor, nor 
-kinga, nor dukes, nor princes, nor lords, nor even to the confede- 
lates. The whole strength and joy of his heart was settled in God, 
in whom he likewise exhorted the whole city of Zurich to place their 
trust alone. “ Never has a man been heard to speak with so much 
authority," said Oswald Myoonius, who followed with joy and great 
hope the labours of his friend. 

It was impossible that the gospel could he proclaimed in vain 
within the city of Zurich. A multitude, constantly increasing, and 
drawn from every class of men, but especially from the lower ranks, 
hastened to hear its admonitions. Many of the inhabitants of Zurich 
had discontinued their attendance upon the services of the public 
worship. “ I derive no benefit from the discourses of these priests,” 
frequently exclaimed Fusslin, the poet, historian, and counsellor of 
state ; “for they do not preach the truths of salvation, which they do 
not in fact comprehend. I see in them no more than the pictures of 
lust and voluptuousness." Henry TRauschlin, the treasurer of state, 
a man who assiduously read the Scriptures, expressed himself of the 
same opinion. ‘‘ The priests” said he, “had assembled together in 
thousands at the council of Constance, ... in order there to burn the 
best man among them.” These distinguished individuals, attracted by 
curiosity, had come to hear the first discourse delivei^ed by Zwingle. 
It was very easy to discern in the working of their features the emo- 
tions with which they heard the new doctrines of the orator. “ Glory 
be to God !" said they, as they left the temple, “ that man is a preacher 
of the truth. He shall become our Moses, to lead us out of the dark- 

* Dessgleichen "wie jedermau redt, nie gehort wordeu war. (B. Weisej^Aj© 
-|f^^mporary of Zwingle, Fusslin Beytrage, iv. 36.) t Namita sipaplpis 

Smart er cum prudentissimis et acutiesimis quibusque, profioiebant. (OsW.Syc. 

t All sein Trost stuhnd allein mit frolicliem Gemutli 2^ Goft. 
in Beytr. iv. 36.) 
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nesses of Egypt." From tLat moment they entered into relations of 
intimate friendship with the Reformer. “ Ye powerful of tliis earth/’ s^d 
Fusslin, “ cease to proscribe the doctrine of Christ 1 Christy th® Son of 
'God, having been put to death, many sinners have arisen. And, now, 
if you cause the preachers of the truth to perish, you shall see 
in their places a host of glaziers, joiners, potters, founders, shoemafeeii^ 
nnd tailors who shall teach with power." 

^ At first there was nothing heard in Zurich but a cry of admira- 
tion ; still, the first moment of enthusiasm over, the adversaries of 
Zwingle resumed their former courage. Many honest men, whom 
tte dread of a Reformation alarmed, withdrew themselves by degrees 
from the cause of the reformers. The violence of the monks, 
instant concealed, reappeared, and the college of the canons resound!^ 
with clamorous complaints. Zwingle shewed himself possessed of an 
immovable spirit. His friends, in contemplating his courage, believed 
that they saw before them one brought back from the apostolic ages. 

Among his enemies, some were seen to laugh and make jokes, 
whilst others made use of the most outrageous threats; but Zwingle 
endured all their taunts and menaces with the patience of a Christian.. 
“ If cme is anxious to gain tlie wicked to Christ," he was in the habit 
•of saying, “it is necessary to shut your eyes upon many things/' Ad- 
auirable words, which ought never to be forgotten. 

His character and his manner of intercourse with all men, contri- 
Ibuted, as much as his discourses, to gain the hearts of the people* 
He was at once a true Christian and a true republican. The equality: 
of all men was not with him a common phrase ; but, written. in hh 
heart, its spirit was manifested in his life. He displayed mim 
Pharisaical pride, nor of that monastic coarseness, whidi. 

•disgust the simple and the wise of this world. On tlie contnaryvSifff 
felt himself attracted into his presence, and at perfect ease during the 
moments of familiar conversation. Strong and uncompromising in 
the pulpit, he was affable in his demeanour towards every one whom 
he met upon the streets, or in the public places of the city. Oftmi 
was he seen in the districts where the different classes met for the 
trades corporations, explaining to the burgesses of the town the prin- 
cipal points of the Christian doctrine, or holding some private coieh 
munication with them on matters of minor importance. He received 
with the same cordiality the peasatft and the patrician. “ He invited 
the country people to dinner,” said one of his most violent enemies, 

“ wajjced about in their company, speaking with them of God, andmak- 
ing the devil to enter into their hearts, and his own writings into their 
pockets. He shewed, indeed, so good an example, that the nobility 
-of Zurich visited also those same peasants, gave them beer to drink, 
^ent through the town with them, and bestowed upon them all sorts 
K>f attention.” ... 

He unceasingly prosecuted his study of music “ with modesiji^/ 
says Bullinger ; but still the adversaries of the gospel took 
tage of this propensity, and denominated him “ the evangeli^s^^^^ 
-of the flute aud lute." Faber having one day reproacAed/ Witf ww 
this over-ardent taste, “My dear Faber/’ replied Zwingl^ ® 
noble candour, “ you do not seem to know whai music is. I ha^^ 
it is true, learned to play upon the lute, .the violin, and other instrn?« 
ments, and they enable me to stop the tongues of little children ; but 
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you are too holy to require music ! .... Do you know that 

David was a great player on the harp, and that in this manner h© 
chased away from Saul the malignant spirit ? Ah ! if you knew the 
sound of the celestial lute, the evil spirit of ambition and the love of 
riches which possesses you would also come out of your heart. 
Perhaps this passion might have been a weakness on*^ the part of 
Zwingle. Nevertheless, it was in a spirit of meekness and evangeli- 
cal Uberty that he cultivated this art, which religion has constantly 
associated with her most sublime ejaculations. He composed the 
music to which was set several pieces of his Christian poetry, and he 
was not afraid at times to amuse, with the sounds of his lute, the 
smallest members of the flock. He behaved in the same meek 
manner towards the poor. He ate and drank along with all those 
who invited him to partake of their repast,” says one of his contem- 
poraries, “ be despised no one ; he was full of compassion for th©- 
poorly always firm and always cheerful in good as well as in bad 
fortune. No sort of evil was sufficiently great to cause him alarm, 
and his word was at all times full of force, and his heart full of con- 
solations.” Such was the fashion in which the popularity of Zwinglo 
increased, seated by turns at the table of the people and the feasts of 
the great, like his Master of old, and everywhere performing the 
work to which God had called him. 

- * -He was, likewise, indefatigable in the prosecution of his studies. 
Prom e^ly morning until ten o’clock, he read, and wrote, and mad© 
translations, the Hebrew .language being, at the time we speak of, 
the chief object to which he applied the use of his talents. After 
dinner he attended to those who had any communications to make to 
him, or were anxious to receive advice from him ; he then took a 
walk with his friends, and visited some of the members of his congre- 
gation. At two o’clock he again began his studies. He once more 
walked a short distance after supper, and afterwards wrote letters, 
which occupation often engaged his attention till after midnight 
He always laboured in an upright position, and would not permit 
hiinsietf to be interrupted but in circumstances of serious interest. 
i.^^^*ther© was need for more than the work of one single man. A 
Lucian arrived on© day at the house of Zwingle with some* 
writings composed by the German reformer. Rhenan, a learned man 
at the time settled in Basil, and^’an unwearied propagator of the 
works of Luther in Switzerland, had sent this messenger to Zwingle. 
Rhenan had understood that the hawking of books was a powerful 
means whereby to spread abroad the doctrine of the gospel. And 
Lucian had travelled over almost the entire surface of Switzer- 
l^A:and was acquainted with everybody. “ Behold,” said Rhehalb^ 
“ if this Lucian is possessed of sufficient prudence and 
talents; if it be so, I say, let him carry from city to city, from 
borough to borough, from village to village, and even from house to 
house, among the Swiss, the writings of Luther, and in particular the 

J exposition of the Lord’s Prayer, written for the use of the laity. The, 
taore it is made known, the more purchasers will be found. But cafib>^ 
mu^t be taken that he thus distributes no other books ; for, if h© 

^ works of Luther, he shall be tbe better prepared ‘to* 

sell fthem to advantage.” Many families in Switzerland beheld, in this 
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maimer, certain rays of light to penetrate xrithin the confines of their 
humble dwellings* There is a book, however/ which Zwingle ought 
to have eagerly distributed in preference to those of Luther, namely, 
the gospel of Jesus Christ. , • ; . 
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TI)e InduSffenooa— Samson at Brene—Snmson at Baden — The Dean of Biemgarten— The yoane Henry DulUBKep— 
Samson and the Dean— Internal Pjghting ot awingle — ZivlngleagainstTttdulgen css— Samson sent haolt. 

The opportunity of displaying his zeal in a new vocation was not 
long*delayed. Samson, the famous disposer of indulgences, approached 
now, at a slow pace, the vicinity of Zurich. That miserable dealer 
had arrived at Zug from Schwitz on the 20th of September 1,5*1 
and had there continued for the space of three days. An immense 
crowd had gathered round his stall, whilst the poorer inhabitants 
were most ardent in their applications, and prevented the rich from 
advancing into the presence of this singular merchant. Such a state 
of aifairs did not suit the purposes of the monk, and, therefore, one of 
his servants began to address tbe populace in the following strain— 

“ l^iod people, do not press together in such haste. Allow those m 
come for^^ard who have money to give. We will afterwards endea- 
vour to satisfy those who have no money.” From Zug, Samson and 
his band proceeded to Lucerne; from Lucerne they went to TJnder- 
wald ; then crossing the fertile districts of the Alps, passing through 
rich valleys, wending their way at the foot of the eternal ices of the 
Oberland, and exposing in their cities (the most beautiful in Switzer- 
land) their Eoman merchandise, they reached at last the neighbbiir^. 
hqod, of Berne. The monk was at first forbidden to enter witBitf 
walls of this city ; but he finally succeeded in gaining admission, 
establishing his bazar in the church of St Yincent. Id this situa&iF 
he began to exclaim more loudly than ever — “ Look here,” said he tp 
the rich, “we offer you indulgences written on parchment for a crown.*^ 

“ Behold,'* said he to the poor, “we have absolutions at our disposal" 
on Oominon paper for two batz !” One day; a celebrated knight, James 
do Stoin, rode up to the station of the monk, at a lively pace, upon a , 
horse of dapple grey, which animal was much admired by the vender 
of indulgences, “ Give me,” said the knight, “ an indulgence for 
myself, for my troop of five hundrecL men, for all my vassals at Belp, 
and for all my ancestors ; I offer you in exchange my horse of dapple 
grey.” It was indeed an exorbitant price to put upon a horse ; 
lievertlfbless the charger charmed the eye of the Franciscan. The 
bargain was completed; the brute was led into the stable of the 
monk, and all the souls enumerated were declared by him exempted 
for over from the pains of hell. Another day a citizen obtained from 
him, for thirteen florins, an indulgence, in virtue of which his con^, 
fessbr was authorized to absolve this citizen, among other thin^^ 
from all sorts of perjury. The respect entertained for 
so peculiar, that the counsellor May, an elderly ma,n of 
understanding, having used some- disparaging ■ 

character, was obliged to ask pardon of the proiid 
himself on his knees before him. - * 

The last day of his stay arriv^/ We 

anfifotmced at Berne the Samso^' zt 
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"vras still in the church, standing upright on the steps of the grand 
altar. The canon, Henry Lupulns, the former master of Zwingle, 
acted as interpreter. “When the wolf and the fox join company 
together,” said the canon Anselm, turning towards the Schulth'ess of 
Watteville, “ the best thing for you to do^ gracious lord, is to put 
■quickly into a place of safety your sheep and geese/' But the monk 
gave himself little concern about such angry expressions, which, 
moreover, were seldom repeated in his hearing. Fall down on your 
knees,” said he, to the superstitious multitude, recite three Paters^ 
three Ave Marias^ and your souls shall forthwith become as pure as 
at the moment of your baptism/' Then all the people knelt down ; 
.and afterwards, wishing to excel himself, Samson exclaimed — “ I deli- 
ver from the torments of purgatory and of hell all the spirits of the 
dead citizens of Berne, whatever may have been the place or descrip- 
tion of their death I” These buffoons reserved, like their brethren in 
the fairs, their most attractive exhibitions to the last. 

. Samson began bis journey, laden with money, towards Zurich, 
directing his steps by way of Argovia and Baden. In proportion as 
he advanced, the monk, whose appearance was so pitiful at the time 
he crossed the Alps, assumed an air of greater pride and importance. 
The bishop of Constance, enraged at not having been requested to 

S t his legal sanction to his hulls, had forbidden all the curates of 
iocese to open their churches on his behalf. At Baden, 
ever, the curate did not long dare to oppose the transactions of His 
traffic. The monk now redoubled his effrontery. Making, at the 
heacb of a procession, a circuit round the church-yard, he seemed to fix 
his ardent gaze upon some object in the air, whilst his acolytes chanted 
the hymn for the dead, and, pretending to discover the flight of the 
souls in their ascent from the church-yard towards heaven, he 
exclaimed — “ Ecce volant /” — See how they fly ! One day a man 
belonging to the place made his way into the tower of the church,: 
and mounting to the belfry, a cloud of white feathers were soon seen 
to float over the heads of the astonished procession. “ See how they 
fly,” cried the wit of Baden, “ as he shook a cushion from the height 
the tower/' A number of people burst into a fit of laughter; and 
Samson's rage was not appeased when he learned that this man, was 
subject to occasional derangements of intellect. He left Baden over- 
wbelmed with feelings of shame." 

Continuing bis route, Samson arrived about the end of February 
1519 at Brenigaz’ten, where the primate and the second curatre of the 
city, whom he had seen at Baden, Lad requested him to come. 
person enjoyed, in this district of country, a higher reputation than 
■i^e dean Ballinger of Bremgaiten. This individual, although little 
with reference to the errors of the church or the word of 
<Jod, was of a frank disposition, full of zeal, eloquent in his delivery, 
kind to the poor, and ready to render any service to those of small 
■consequence in the world, and was regarded with affection by the 
whole neighbourhood. He had, in his youth, contracted a union, 
'Conscience with the daughter of a counsellor of the place, in cop^r- 
mity with the practice of such priests as were unwilling to Im"^ a 
9^ impudent dissoluteness. Anna had presented him with five 
«ons, hut this numerous family had in no way diminished the conai-' 
•deration with which the dean was regarded. There was not, in all 
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Switzerland a house more famed for hospitality than the dwelling of 
the dean. A great lover of the chase, he was seen surrounded by 
ten or a dozen dogs, and accompanied by the lords of Hallwyll, the 
abbot of Mury, and the nobles of Zurich, beating the covers in the 
country and in the. forests of the surrounding districts. He kept an 
‘open table, and not one of the guests ever appeared more gay than 
this host. When deputies to the diet proceeded to Baden, they did 
not fail, in passing through’ Bremgarten, to visit the house of the 
dean. “ Bullinger," said they, “ holds a court e^ual to that of the 
most powerful lord/' 

The strangers remarked in this house a child possessed of a most 
intelligent countenance. Henry, one of the sons of the dean, had, 
from his earliest years, encountered a number of dangers. At one 
time attacked by the plague, he was about to be consigned to the 
earth, when some signs of life restored him to the bosom of his parents. 
On another occasion, a scoundrel having attracted him by his caresses, 
carried him off from his home, when some friends who met them on 
the road recognised the child and rescued him from the hands of his 
betrayer. WLen three years old he was able to repeat the Lord’s 
prayer and the creed, and, creeping into the church, he reached his 
father s pulpit, where, assuming an air of gravity, he said with all 
the strength of liis voice, I believe in God the Father," and so on 
to the end. At twelve years of age his parents sent him to the 
Latin school at Emmeric, with hearts full of care ; for these times 
were hazardous for a young boy without experience. Students were 
frequently seen, when the rules of the university appeared too 
eOTere in their estiination, to quit their schools in bands, taking along 
Ti^ith, them eo many children, and to secret themselves within the 
whence they sent their young attendants to beg in the ii^ig|h- 
Sonridod, or even at times to throw themselves, with weapon's Id 
their hands, upon the passing peasants, and afterwards to consume 
in. riot the fruits of their rapine. Henry was happily preserved from 
evil in these distant districts. Like Luther, he gained a livelihood 
by singing songs in front of the houses in the streets ; for his father 
was anxious that he should learn to provide for himself. He had 
attained his sixteenth year when he first opened the New Testament: 

I therein fonud,” said he, all that was necessary to secure the 
salvation of man, md from that moment I adopted this principle— 
namely, that it is imperative to follow singly the Holy Scriptm^, 
^nd to reject all human traditions. I neither believe the fajhcK^^J Jm 
their ^expositions, nor myself, but I explain the Scriptures' ' at 
Reference to the Scriptures, without adding or taking away anything 
from their contents.” God, in this manner, prepared the sotl of the 
young man of whom we speak, and who was one day destined to 
follow in the steps of Zwingle. He was the author of the mann- 
spript reports we so often quote from. 

It was about tins time that Samson arrived at Bremgarten' w^ith 
all his retinue. The courageous dean, who was not frightened 
iihe appearance of this little Italian army, forbade the , monk ‘to dis- 
pose of his inercliandise within his jurisdiction. The primate, the 
ponncil of the city, and the second pastor^ the friends of Sanison, 
were assembled together in a room of the inn in which the monk 
proposed to XF'ide, and whom^ in an impatient' condition, they now 

33 
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iurraunded. Behold the bulls of the pope/' said he ; open for me 
tho, doors of your church.” 

The Dean . — “ I will not permit that by means of unauthenticated 
letters (for the bishop has not legaliised them) the purses of my 
parishioners shall be emptied.” 

The MonJe^ ( with a solemn tone.) — The pope is above the bishop. 
I forbid you from depriving your flock of a grace sq wonderful.” 

The Dean. — Although it should cost me my life I will not open 
my church.” 

The Monk^ {with indignation.) — “ Rebel priest ! in the name of o^r 
yery holy lord, the pope, I pronounce against thee the penalty of the 
grand excommunication, and I will not absolve thee unless you 
redeem, at the price of three hundred ducats, the fault of such unheard- 
of boldness.” 

The Dean^ {turning Ms lack and retiring.) — “ I will know how to 
give an answer to my legitimate judges ; as for you and your excom- 
munication, I have nothing to do with either.” 

The Mon\ {in a rage.) — Impudent beast 1 I am on my way to 
Zurich, and there I shall lay my complaint before the deputies of the 
confederation.” 

The Dean. — I can appear in Zurich as well as you, and from thie 
place I will immediately go thither.” 

Whilst the things we have recounted above were in progress at 
^^'garten, Zwingle, who heard of the enem/s gradual approach^ 
he^h to preach with decision against the system of indulgences. Tho 
vicar, Faber, from Constance, encouraged this conduct, and promised 
him the support of the bishop. “ I know,” said Samson, as he jour- 
neyed towards Zurich, “that Zwingle will speak against me, but I will 
be able to shut his mouth.” Zwingle felt, in truth, too keenly the 
sweets of the pardon of Christ not to attack these paper indulgences 
distributed by those foolhardy men. Often he trembled, like Luther,^ 
on account of sin, but he found in the Saviour a deliverance from all 
his fears. This modest but strong man advanced in the knowledge 
of God. “ When Satan,” said he, “ frightens me by crying out. You 
do not do this, or you do not do that, and yet God commands that 
these things must be done ! immediately the sweet voice of the gospel 
consoles me by this declaration, W‘hat you are unable to do, (and 
assuredly you can do nothing,) Christ can and does accomplish.” 
“ Yes,” continued the pious evangelist, “ when my heart is agonized 
on account of my want of strength and of the weakness of my flesh, 
my spirit is re-animated at the sound of this joyful news, Christ is 
your innocencej^^^Uui^s your righteousness, Christ is your salvation. 
^YemUTu nulkln^ and^oican do nothing. Christ is the Alpha and 
Omega. Christ is the prow and the stern ; Christ is all ; he can da 
all. Every created thing will forsake and will deceive you ; Kut 
Christ, the inhocent and the just, will receive and justify you. 

. . . Yes, it is he,” cried Zwingle, “ who is our righteousness, 

and that of all those who shall ever appear as just before the throne 
of God.” . . , 

Before the force of such truths, indulgences must fall of themselves^: 
b^t Zwingle was not afraid to commence an attack upon their fall acy 
one man,” said he, “ is able to remit sins. Christ alone, wSfdW 
God and perfect man, has the power to do so. Go, purchase 
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indulgences, .... but rest assured you are not thereby 
absolved. Those who for money sell the remission of sins, are the 
companions of Simon the magician, the friends of Balaam, and the 
ambassadors of Satan.** 

The dean Bullinger, still agitated in conseq[uence of the conversa- 
tion he had held with the monk, arrived before him in the city of 
Zurich. He came to prefer a complaint in presence of the diet against 
that dishonest dealer and against his imfamous traffic. Envoys from 
the bishop had also arrived on a similar errand. The dean made 
common cause with them, and every one promised their support. The 
spirit which animated Zwingle breathed everywhere in the bosom of 
this city. The council of state resolved to oppose the entrance of the 
monk within the walls of Zurich. 

Samson, meanwhile, had arrived in the suburbs, and had there 
aproached the door of an inn. Already he was on the eve of entering 
this house, when the deputies of the council accosted him, offering 
him the present of wine due to the envoy of the pope, but making 
him to understand that his visit within the city of Zurich might be 
dispensed with. I have some things to communicate to the diet 
in the name of his Holiness,** replied the monk. This was a pretence. 
Nevertheless it was resolved to admit him ; but as he spoke of nothing 
save the bulls in his own possession, he was again dismissed, after 
having been obliged to withdraw the excommunication pronounced 
against the dean of Bremgarten. Samson went away from Zurich in 
anger, and was soon afterwards commanded by the pope to return 
into Italy. A cart, drawn by three horses, and laden with the coin 
which his falsehoods had extracted from the pockets of the poor, 
preceded him in his ascent across the steep roads of St Gothard, 
which he had traversed eight months before, poor, without equipage, 
and burdened only with a few papers. ^ 

The Helvetic diet shewed at this time more resolution than the diet 
assembled in Germany. This arose from there being no bishops or 
cardinals seated in the former tribunal. Besides, the pope, deprived 
of his supports, conducted himself with more mildness towards 
Switzerland than with Germany. And it is farther worthy of remark, 
tjiat the affair of indulgences, which held so prominent a part in the 
Reformation of Germany, formed no more than an episode in the 
history of the Reformation in Switzerland. 
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Zwingle did not spare himself, and his excess of labour required a 
little rest. He was recommended to visit the baths at Pfeffers- 
Ah,** in separating from him, said Herus, one of the pupils who 
lodged in his house, and who in this manner expressed the thoughts 
of all who knew Zwingle, “ although I was possessed pf a hundred 
tongues, a hundred mouths, and a voice of iron, as Virgil says, or 
rather with the eloquence of Cicero, I could not declare all that T 
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©we you, uor all tliat this separation costa mo." Zwingle ne vertlie- 
less went from home, and arriyed at Pfeffers. He reached the said 
through that deep glen wherein rises the impetuous torrent of 
the Jamina. He descended into this infernal - abyss, as Daniel the 
hermit has expressed it, and approached these baths, perpetually boil- 
ing from the fall of the torrent, and watered by the spray of broken 
waves. Flambeaux were required to give light at mid-day in the 
house wherein Zwingle lodged. It was even asserted by those 
around him that hideous spectres appeared at times there during the 
dailine^ of the night. 

. ift^d yet in this place he still found occasion for serving his Master. 
His affability won the hearts of several invalids. One of this number 
was a celebrated poet, Philip Ingentinus, a professor at Friburg in 
Brisgau, who from this time displayed an ardent zeal in the cause of 
the Reformation. 

God watched over his work and desired to forward its progress. 
The deficiency of Zwingle lay in his strength — strong in body, strong 
m character, and strong in talents, he was doomed to behold all these 
strong points broken, in order to become an instrument such as God 
might love. There was still a baptism he required to receive, that 
of adversity, of infirmity, of weakness, and of sorrow. Luther had 
incurred this ceremony at that time of agony, when his piercing cries 
were heard to penetrate the cell and the long corridors of the convent 
at Erfurt. Zwingle had, however, to undergo the rite by finding him-* 
self brought down to the bed of sickness and tbe gates of death. There 
is for the heroes of this world — ^for Charles the Twelfths and Napoleons 
< — a moment which decides the fate of their career and their glory ; it 
is that in which their peculiar force suddenly flashes as it were upon 
their minds. A moment analogous to this occurs in the life of heroes 
in the cause of God, but it is displayed in a contrary sense ; for it is 
the moment when these latter heroes become convinced of their 
impotence and nothingness, when they receive from on high assist- 
ance from the strength of God. A work such as that to which 
Zwingle was ordained the organ can never be accomplished by tbe 
natural strength of man ; that strength would fade immediately, like 
aktree which is transplanted in the full develop ement of its branches 
and vigour. A sprig must be weak in order that it may again take 
root in the ground, and the grain must die in the earth before it c^n* 
produce an ample crop. God conducted Zwingle, and with him the 
work of which he was the hope, to the brink of the grave. It is 
among dead men's hones, darkness, and the dust of death, that God 
is pleased to rear the organs by means of which he desires to l^read 
over the face of the earth, light, regeneration, and life. 

Zwingle was hidden between the immense rocks which encompa^ 
the furious torrent of La Jamina, when, on a sudden, he was informed 
that the pest, or, as it was called, the great deaths had made its 
appearance in Zurich. Most terrible to say, it broke out in August- 
on the day of St Laurence, continued raging till Candlemas, and 
destroyed the lives of 2,500 persons. The young people who dwelt in 
the house of Zwingle had immediately departed, in conformity with^ 
the instructions he had given them. His dwelling was empty ; but* 
imis^was the moment he chose for his return. He hastily quitted. 
Puffers and reappeared in the midst of his flock, decimated by tho 
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horrid malady. He immediately sent back to Wildhaus^M^ounger 
brother, Andrew, who wished to remain with him, and^*^U|.yJJ^t. - 
moment consecrated his labours entirely in behalf of the 
this fearful plague. Every day he spoke to the sick of Christ and 
his consolations.* His friends, happy to see him in health and peace 
in the middle of so many instances of death, experienced, never- 
theless, a secret fear, “ Do good,” wrote Conrad Brunner, who 
himself died of the pest some months later, “ but at same time 
remember to take care of your own life.” The warning came toQ 
late, Ewingle had been infected by the pest. The great preacher 
of Switzerland was laid on a bed out of which he might perhaps 
never again rise to see the light of day. He communed with 
himself, and directed hia thoughts towards Heaven, He knew that 
Christ had secured for him a certain inheritance, and pouring out 
the sentiments of his heart in a song full of unction and simpli- 
city, of which, it being impossible to retain the original and pure 
language, we will attempt at least to reproduce the rhyme and the 
meaning. 

My door is opened, 

And ’tis by death, 

By thee I’m defended, 

My God ! my strength ! 

Oh, Jesus my Lord, 

Thy pierced arm 
Breaks through the sword 
That would me harm. 

Snt if my soul, 

In its full cry. 

Thy true voice control, + 

To Christ I fly. 

Ah ! let me die, 

1 am thine own, 

And to the sky 

My faith hath flown. ,, 

Nevertheless the malady increased, and his friends contemplated with 
despondency that man who was the hope of Switzerland and of th^a 
church ready to become a tenant of the grave. His recollectioli 
and his strength forsook him, and his heart was like to faint, but he 
still found sufficient strength to turn towards God and to cry— 

My sores like coal 
Do burn ; oh, hear. 

My body and souTL 
Arc crushed with fear. 

; Death’s at llis post, 

^ I lose my reason. 

My voice is lost 

Christ , . . now’s the season.^ . ^ 

* Ut in major! periculo sis, quod in dies te novo exponas, dum invisis eegrotos, 
(Bullinger, MS. 87.) M. de Cliateaubriand had forgotten this fact, and thou- 
sands of others of a similar nature, when he wrote ** that the Protestant pastors 
abandoned the necessitous on the bed of death, and did not hasten into the inid|t 
of the plague. (Essay on English Literature.) - 

f Willit du dann glych 
, Tod haben micli 

■In mitts der Tagen min 
So soil’s willing sin, (Zvr. Op. p, 270. 
j: Nun ist est um 
Min Zuug ist stumm. 

• • M • m 

Darum ist Zyt ’ . 

Dass duminstryt. (Ibid.) 
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Gatan I distinctly see ; 

His thirst is dire 
To swallow me — 

Must I here expire ? 

To me his frown 
Shall cause no loss, 

^ For I’ll fall down 

Before thy cross. 

The canon, Hoffman, sincere in his own faith, could not brook the idea 
of seeing Zwingle die in the conviction of the errors he had preached. 
Hoffman, therefore, called upon the provost of the chapter, and said 
to him, Only think of the danger his soul is placed in I Has he 
not called fantastical innovators all the doctors who have been 
teaching for more than three hundred and eighty years, such as 
Alexander Hales, St Bonaventura, Albert the Great, Thomas 
d*Aq[uinas, and all the canonists 1 Does he not presume to say that 
their doctrines are dreams which they had in their monk hGods, 
within the walls of their cloisters ? . . . _ Ah ! it would have been 

better for the city of Zurich that Zwingle had destroyed for many 
years the fruits of our vineyards and our harvests ! Now, however, 
he is at the point of death. ... I beseech you to save his 
poor soul.*' It would appear that the provost, better instructed than 
the canon, did not consider it necessary to convert Zwingle to the 
belief of St Bonaventura or of the great Albert. He was, therefore, 
left at peace on these matters. 

Sorrow, however, was prevalent among the inhabitants of the town. 
All true believers cried to God day and night, and implored him to. 
restore the health of their faithful pastor. The general alarm had 
passed from Zurich over to the mountains of Tockenburg. The pest 
had also reached to the summit of these hills. Seven or eight per- 
sons had become its victims in the village, among whom was a servant 
',to Nicholas, the brother of Zwingle. No letters were received at 
tome from the reformer. Let me know," wrote the young Andrew 
‘Zwingle, in what state of health you are, my well-beloved brother. 
The abbot and all our brethren send their kind wishes to you.” It 
would appear that the father and mother of Zwingle were by this 
time dead, as no mention is made of them in this letter. 

The news of Zwingle's illness, and even the report of his death, 
were spread abroad in Switzerlaryl and Germany. “ Ah,” exclaimed 
Hedio, while sobbing in tears, “the salvation of the country, the 
trumpet of the gospel, the magnanimous herald of the truth, is 
silenced by death in the flower, and as we may say, the sprii!^ time 
of his age.” When the news that Zwingle had caught the infection 
reached Basil, the whole town was affected with lamentations and 
sorrow. 

Nevertheless the spark of life which still remained in the body of 
Zwingle was kindled anew. And although all his limbs were, so to 
speak, paralyzed, his soul retained the unshaken conyictiou that God 
had destined him to replace on the empty candlestick of the church 
the burning, torch of his word. The pest abandoned its apparent victim, 
and Zwingle sang aloud with tremulous voice the following words 

My God I my strength ! 

By thee Fm qured, 

Upon this firm earth 
I’m still secured. 
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No more can injure 
Me til’ unclean thing, 

While in accents pure 
Of thee ril sing. 

The uncertain hour 
May come to be - 
A darkening lower 
Of dread for me.* 

What needs I care-~ 

With joyful cry 
My yoke I’ll bear+ 

Up to the sky* 

So BOOH as Zwingle could hold the pen iu his hand, (this happened 
at the beginning of November,) he wrote a letter to his family, which 
letter caused unspeakable joy, especially to his younger brother 
Andrew. This young man, however, died himself, one year later, of 
the plague, and, on receiving account of his death, Ulric shed a 
greater quantity of tearsj and lamented more bitterly than a woman 
would have done, as he himself has said. At Basil, Conrad Brun- 
ner, the friend of Zwingle, and Bruno Amerbach, the famous printer, 
both young men, were, after three days’ illness, carried to the grave. 
It was believed, in that city, that Zwingle had also perished, and great 
grief was manifested among the students of the university. ‘^He 
whom God loved,” it was said, had paid the debt of nature in the 
flower of his life.” But what joy was felt, when Collinua, a Lucer- 
nian student, and afterwards a merchant in Zurich, brought the intel- 
ligence of Zwingle's escape from the precincts of the tomb. The 
vicar to the bishop of Constance himself, John Faber, the former 
friend of Zwingle, but who afterwards became his bitter foe, wrote to 
him in these words — “ 0 my well-beloved Ulric ! how much is ,the 
joy I experience in learning that you have escaped from the jawii^ of 
’Cruel death. If you are in danger, the Christian republic is threatened 
with ruin. The Lord has desired by severe trials to force you to seek 
more earnestly the blessings of eternal life.” 

This was, in truth, the end purposed by God in the trials visited 
upon Zwingle, and this end was accomplished, although in another 
manner than what was anticipated by Faber. This attack of the 
plague in 1519, whose ravages were so fearful in the north of Switzer- 
land, was rendered, in the hand of God, a powerful instrument for 
converting to the true faith a nun^jbBr of souls. But its most decided 
influence was visible in the case of Zwingle himself. 

The gospel, which until then had been regarded by him toomi^y,^in 
the ^ight of a simple doctrine, now became, at this period; du' Ms 
mind a grand reality. He rose as it were from the grave with a 
heart wholly renewed. His zeal became more active, his life more 

* Words which were fulfilled in a striking manner twelve years afterwards, on 
the bloody field of Cappel. 

+ So will Ich doch 

f Den trutz und poch, 

In diser welt 
Tragen frolich 
Um widergelt. 

Although these three scraps of poetry are dated “ at the bej^nning, middle, and 
end of the malady,” and express the sentiments which Zwingle really experienced at 
these different moments, it is probable that they were not arranged in the way we 
liave given them till after his recovery. (MS.“ Bnllinger.) 
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holy^ Lis preacLing more free, more CLristian, and more powerfuL 
This epoch signalized the entire emancipation of Zwingle's spirit. 
From that moment he consecrated his , talents to the services of God. 
But at the same time with the reformer, the reform also received in 
Switzerland a new life. The scourge of God, in shape of the great 
deaths in passing over these mountains and sweeping along these 
valleys, imparted to the agitation vibrating throughout their length and 
breadth a character more decided and holy. The reform was plunged, 
like Zwingle, into the waters of sorrow and of grace, and came up 
out of these watei’s in a more pure and lively condition. It was a 
great day in the work of God for the regeneration of this people. 

Zwingle imbibed a new courage,' of which he felt an urgent need, 
in his communion with his friends. An ardent affection united him 
in feeling especially to Myconius. They proceeded together leaning 
on each others arm, like Luther and Melancthon. Oswald's lot at 
Zurich was a happy one. His situation there might, no doubt, be 
calle<jL irksome, but the virtues of his amiable wife gladdened h& 
'heart. ‘ It was of her Glarean declared, If I were to meet with a 
ybimg woman like her, I would prefer her to the daughter of a king.^ 
Nevertheless a faithful voice came at times to disturb the tranquil 
friendship of Zwingle and Myconius ; this voice proceeded from 
Xylotect, who, calling Oswald from Lucerne, summoned him to re- 
turn back into his own country. Zurich is not your native place/ 
ba^'jle^ a Lucerne. You ss^y that the inhabitants of Zurich are 
yopir fi:^ends, I grant that such may he the fact, but do you not know 
what the evening star shall bring you ? Serve your country ; I advise, 
I conjure you, and, if I were able, I would command you." Xylotect, 
suiting the action to the word, had Myconius appointed master of the 
collegiate school at Lucerne. Oswald did not longer hesitate ; he 
jecognised the finger of God in this election, and however great the 
^crifice might be he resolved to endure the suffering. Who knew 
%>ut he' might he destined to become the instrument of the Lord for 
propagating the doctrine of peace among the warlike inhabitants of 
Ljucerne ? But how afflicting must the separation between Zwingle 
and Myconius have been ; ^ they patted from each other bathed in 
tears, “ Your departure," wrote, a short time afterwards, Ulric to 
Oswald, *^has carried away from the cause I defend a strong support, 
similar to that of which an army ranged in battle is deprived wlien 
one of its wings is destroyed. Ah 4 I now perceive how much could 
have been done by my Myconius, and how often, without my being 
aware of it, he has maintained the cause of Christ.” .... 

Zwingle experienced more sensibly the privation of his friend on 
account of the weak state to which the plague had reduced his strengtli. 
^^This pest has weakened my memory," he wrote on the 30th of 
November 1519, “ and exhausted my spirits." Scarcely had he become 
"convalescent when he resumed the labour of all his duties. ‘^But," 
said he, often in preaching I lose the thread of my discourse. All 
my members are oppressed with languor, and I am almost like one 
already dead." Moreover, the opposition adopted by Zwingle against 
the sale of indulgences had excited the rage of their defenders. 
Qfw^d encouraged his friend by the letters he wrote to him from 
And^ did not the Lord also at this moment 2 iffor:d £im 
his succour in the protection with which he surrounded 
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in ^xony the powerful champion who had gained oyer the powers 

m Rome such, splendid victories ? “ What do you 

thmk, said Mycomus to Zwingle, “ of the cause of Luthei ? FoiMnyi^If 
1 entertam no feax either for the gospel or for him. If God do not 
protect the truth, by whom shall it be defended ? All that I request 
trom the Lord is, that he will not withdraw his hand from those who. 
cherish nothing so dearly as his gospel. Continue as you have 
begun, and a rich reward shall be given you in the heavens." 

A . former friend came to console Zwingla for the loss he had 
^stained m the departure of Myconius. Bunzli, who had been, in 
Bazil,^ the master of Ulric, and who had succeeded as dean of Wesea 
to the uncle of the reformer, arrived in Zurich in the course of the 
hrst week of the year 1520, and Zwingle formed a project with 
Bunzh to visit together the society of their mutual friends in Basil. 

IS sojourn of jingle at Basil was, moreover, productive of happy 
consequences. “ Oh, my dear Zwingle,” wrote, at a later period, John 
Glother, “ I will never forget you. The cause of my attachment ta 
you IS to be found in the goodness with which, during your stay in 
ASasil, you were pleased to visit me, a mere master of a little school, 
an obscure man, unpossessed of knowledge or of merit, and in a low 
con ition . lhat which gained my affections was the eleffance of 
manners, the indescribable mildness with which you ingratiated yourr 
se in o e'^ry heart, and even softened, so to speak, the rudeness of 
atones. But the ancient friends of Zwingle profited still more by 
the accident of his sojourn in Basil. Capito, Hedio, and many other! 
were electrified by the stirring spirit of his words, and the firsW 
mentioned individual, commencing in this town the work whic^k 
* Zurich, began to expound the gospel accordtufr 

to J^atthew m the^ presence of an audience whose numbers ww 
found constantly to increase. The doctrine of Christ penetrated mi 
enlightened their hearts. The people received that doctrine with ioy„ 
and welcomed with acclamations the revival of Christianity. Here- 
was descried the aurora of the Reformation. But there was also^ 
quickly seen to gather around Capito an angry host of priests and ' 
mefiks. it was at this juncture the young archbishop-cardinal of 
iUentz, Albert, desirous of attaching to his person a man of suck 
^ I called Capito to become a member of his court ^ 
and Oapito, observing the diflaculties to which he was at home 
exposed,^ accepted of the proffere<f vocation. The people became^ 
excited in their passions — their indignation against the prieafcs/b^^te * 
excwije— and disturbances were raised in the streets of the* cite 
liedio was proposed as the successor of Capito ; but some objectei 
others said, He is his disciple !” “ Truth 
bites, said Hedio, “there is no advantage in grating, by telling it, 
t e ears 01 the too sensitive. It is of no consequence, nothing shall 
( ^w me away from the right path.” The monks redoubled theii? 
ettorta “Do not believe,” exclaimed they, from the elevation of 
^ those who assert that the summary of the Christian 
IS to be found in the gospel and in the writings of St Paul. 
las been inoxe useful to the cause of Christianity than even StdPadI 
im^ii. All that has ever been said or printed worthy of 'wisdom 
nas been stolen fi:om Scotus. Anything that has feeeii done beyond 
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tliia^ by persons greedy of glory, has been to add a few Greek and 
Hebrew words, with the view of darkening the whole matter." 

The tumult in the city increased, there were fears entertained that 
when Capito should have departed the opposition would become 
more powerful. “ I shall be almost alone," thought Hedio, myself a 
weak and miserable creature, left to struggle with these formidable 
monsters." He, moreover invoked the assistance of God, and wrote in 
the following terms to Zwingle : — Inflame my courage by frequent 
letters. Science and Christianity are at present placed between the 
anvil and the hammer. Luther has just been condemned by the 
universities of Louvain and Cologne. If the church ever was exposed 
to imminent danger, it is at this hour." . ^ . 

Capito quitted Basil on his route for Mentz on the 28th of April, 
and Hedio succeeded him in his charge. Not satisfied with the 
public meetings held in the temple, and wherein he continued the 
explanations of St Matthew’s gospel, Hedio proposed, after the month 
of June, according to the manner he described to Luther in a letter, 
to assemble private parties in his own house, to afford a more minute ^ 
description of evangelical instruction to those who experienced a 
desire to receive such peculiar information. This effective method of 
conveying a knowledge of the truth, and of augmenting the interest 
and the zeal of the faithful in divine things, could not fail then, as at 
Ml times, to create opposition, whether it were among the people of 
'to world or among dominant priests, who, both the one and the 
other, although from different motives, were equally anxious that God 
should only be worshipped within the confiues of certain walls. But 
Hedio was invincible. 

At the same period in which Hedio formed in Basil this excellent 
resolution, there arrived at Zurich one of those characters which the 
boiling spirit of revolution commonly throws up to the top like filthy 
scum. 

The senator Grebel, a man held in great esteem at Zurich, had a 
son named Conrad, a young man of remarkable talents, the unmerci- 
ful enemy of ignorance and superstition, which he attacked with 
outrageous satire. He was at same time blustering, biting, and bitter 
in his discourses, devoid of natural affection, addicted to intemperance ; 
always making loud protestations of his own innocence, while he 
beheld nothing but guilt in the conduct of others. We take notice of 
him in this place, because at an after period he was destined to achieve 
a mournful part. At the period we now speak of, Yadian had 
married one of Conrad’s sisters. This brother, who carriedi oii his 
studies in Paris, where his misconduct rendered him incapable of 
exertion, experienced a desire to be present at the marriage, and 
about the beginning of June he unexpectedly appeared at the family 
mansion in Zurich. His poor father received his prodigal son with a 
complaisant smile, while his tender mother was forced to weep. The 
kindness of his parents, however, did not suffice to change the imperi- 
ous nature of his heart. His worthy but unhappy mother having 
afterwards fallen into a state of dangerous sickness, Conrad wrote to 
his brother-in-law, Yadian — “ My mother has recovered ; she once 
more superintends the affairs of the house — having slept, sh^ rises, 
takes breakfast, quarrels, dines, creates a disturbance, sups, 
and IS constantly an incumbrance to us. She runs about, cooks and 
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re-cooks, sweeps and gathers together, labours away, kills herself with 
fatigue, and shall very soon bring upon herself a severe relapse/' 
Such was the character of the man who, at a later date, pretended to 
convince Zwingle, and who distinguished himself by becoming the 
leader of a band of fanatical anabaptists. Divine providence perhaps 
permitted the appearance of similar characters at the period of the 
Reformation, in order to extract by their disordered opposition, even 
the wise spirit, well regulated and Christian, which animated the 
reformers. 

Everything gave evidence that the combat between the gospel 
and Popery was about to commence. Let us excite the minds of 
temporizers," wrote Hedio at Zurich : “ the peace is broken. Let us 
fortify our hearts ; for we shall have to fight against coarse enemies/' 
Myconius wrote in the same strain to Ulric ; but Zwingle replied to 
these warlike admonitions with an admirable display of meekness. 
“ I should wish," said he, “ to gain over these stubborn men by 
kindness and good offices, rather than to overthrow them by violence 
and disputations. What although they denominate our doctrine 
(which, however, is not ours) a doctrine of the devil, there is nothing 
but what is natural in this, and in answer to it, I know that we are 
indeed the ambassadors of God. The demons were unable to hold 
their tongue in the presence of J esus Christ.” 


CHAPTER IX. 

S!lie Two Beformera— Fall of Man -Expiation of the Ood.Mao— Ko Mexlt of Works— ObJeoHona Eeflited— Power oif 
lore for Christ— -Election— Christ alone the Masteis-Effects of this Preaching— Weakness and Conxags— First <Aet 
of the Magistrate— The Church and State— Attacks— Galster. > , 

Whilst anxious to follow in the paths of peace, Zwingle dM^W# 
remain idle. Since his recovery from the plague his preaching^md 
become more profound and more animated. Above two thousand 
persons had received the word of God in their hearts, and confessed 
the evangelical doctrine in Zurich, who were themselves able to 
explain the terms of their new religion. 

Zw^ingle embraced the same faith with Luther, hut still a faith 
more rational. With Luther the transport of feeling governed his 
mind ; while with Zwingle the clearness of exposition directed his 
thoughts. There is visible in the writings of Luther an intimate and 
personal persuasion of the price the cross of J esus Christ main^ned 
with reference to himself; and that sentiment, full of life and vigour, 
form* the soul of all he utters. The same conviction is, no do’uht, 
perceptible in the works of Zwingle, but in a more moderate degree. 
He regarded particularly the combination of the Christian system, 
and admired its perfections especially on account of the beauty he 
therein discovered — of the light they conveyed into the human mind 
— and of the certainty of eternal life which they declared to the world. 
The one was more the man of the heart, the other was more the man. 
of intellect, and in this fact we behold the reason why those who do 
not know from their own experience the influences of that faith 
which animated these two grand disciples of the Lord, falling into the 
most absurd errors, have described the one as a Mystic and the other 
as a Rationalist- It may be that the one is more pathetic, the 
more philosophical, in the exposition of their faith ; but they both 
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believed and maintained the same truths. They did not perhaps look 
at all seGondaiy questions in the same point of view ; but that faith 
T^rhichis one and indivisible— that faith which enlivens and justifies 
whoever attains its possession— that faith which no one confession and 
no one doctrine is able to express, is equally recognised in the writings 
of both. The doctrine of Zwingle has been often so evily respresent- 
ed that it becomes us to call to remembrance the substance of what, 
he then preached to the people, whose crowds, always increasing, filled 
the cathedral of Zurich. 

Zwingle recognised in the fall of the first man the key to the' 
history of human life. “ Before the fall,” said he one day, “ man wae 
created with the possession of a free will, in so inuch that if he had. 
chosen, he could have observed the whole law ; his nature was pure ; 
the malady of sin had not as yet infected it, be held his life in his; 
qm hand. But, desiring to become like God, he died, . , , and 
not only he himself, but also all that might be born of him. All 
Mankind, therefore, being dead in Adam, no one could recall them to 
life, until the Spirit, which is God himself, should raise them from* 
this state of death.”* 

The people of Zurich, who listened with eagerness to the declara- 
tions of this powerful orator, were struck with dismay on receiving 
this account of the state of sin into which human nature bad fallen, ^ 
but the same people were very soon afterwards lightened in their 
hearts, by being assured of the remedy which could recover the lost 
life of man. ‘‘ Christ, true man and true God,” exclaimed the 
eloquent voice of the son of the shepherd of Tockenburg, lias^ 
acquired for us a redemption which shall never end. It is the Eternal 
God who has died for us : his passion is therefore eternal ; and it 
ensures for ever salvation ; it also appeases for ever Divine justice in 
favour of all those who rest upon this sacrifice . with a firm and 
unshaken faith.” 'Wherever sin exists,” cried the reformer, it is ne- 
cessary that death should follow. Christ had no sin, nor was 
found in his mouth ; nevertheless he died 1 . . . Ah ! how has he 

died ? He has died for us ! He was willing to perish in order to bring us 
bhifc again to life ; and as lie bad no sins of his own, the Father, full of 
m4r(^.|^d compassion, has transferred to him the penalty of our sins.” 
“ Beli^ that tfiQ will of man,” continued the Christian orator, had sett 
itself iu rebellion against the supreme God, it was necessary, in order 
that the eternal command should* be re-established, and that man 
might be saved, that the human will should submit itself in Christ to- 
the Divine will."' He often repeated that it was for the faithful, for 
ihe people of God, that the expiatory death of Jesus Christ had taken 


panting for salvation in the city of Zurich found rest. 
iwfo^epSng'to the rehearsal of these glad tidings; hut there still 
replied their minds ancient errors which it was necessary to 
deattrey.- Passing on from this grand truth of a salvation which ia- 


Adamoxnoxtm sunt . . . cloUec per Spiritum 
quae 'D&m eat exeitenttir. (Zw- Op. i., p, 203.) These wor<i%. 
\ffehave quoted, atid, will stiU quete, are extracted from a woiik- 
in 15^9, and m, which lie collect^ in a body of doctrlne,. 
rhe -preached during a course of several years.— Hie recensere^ 
qua ex verbo Dei pradicavi. (Ibid. p. 220,)^ 
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the gift of Grad, Zwingle exerted his talents vith fervour to ovet- 
throw the pretended merit of human works. Since eternal salva- 
tion/' said he, proceeds singly from the merit and the death of 
J esus Christ, the merit of our works is nothing less than madness*, not 
to say impious temerity. Had we been able to save ourselves by 
means of our works, it would not hare been necessary for Jesus 
to have died. Whoever has at any time come to God, has eom^^to 
him through the death of Jesus Christ." 

-Zwingle perceived the objections which this doctrine created in the 
minds of some of his hearers. These objections were in reality re- 
presented to him in private meetings with some of his people. He 
consequently from the pulpit addressed to them the following words : 
— Some persons," perhaps more curious than pious, ‘‘ object to this 
doctrine, inasmuch as that it is calculated to render man thoughtless 
and dissolute. But it is of little moment what the curiosity of man 
may be induced either to object or to fear. Whoever believes in 
Jesus Christ is certain that everything which proceeds from God 
must necessarily be good. And what other power shall be found able 
to restore to men the possession of innocence, truth, and love ? . . 

O God, long-suffering, most just, the father of mercy," exclaimed he, 
Ml the effusions of his piety, ‘‘ with what charity hast thou rega rdediisr 
thine enemies I • . . With what grand and certain hopes hast thou 

filled our hearts, we who were doomed to know nothing but despair, 
and to what glory hast thou called, in thy Son, our meanness and 
nothingness. , . . Thou desirest, by such ineffable love, to con- 

strain us to return love for love !” . . . 

Then, seizing hold of this idea, he demonstrates that love for the 
Bedeemer is a more powerful law than the commandments. The' 
€lhristian/' said he, ‘‘freed from the law, depends entirely a^0 
Christ. Christ is his reason, his counsel, his justice, and ali^ 
salvation. Christ lives and moves in him. Christ alone leads him, 
and he has no need of any other guide.” And availing himself of a 
comparison level to the understanding of his hearers, he added — “ If 
a government were to forbid its subjects to receive from the hands of 
foreigners either pensions or rewards, how sweet and easy would this 
law be to those who, from a love of their country and liberty, should 
entirely abstain from an action so culpable ; while, on the contrary, 
how would this law not torment and overwhelm those who regard 
nothing but their own interests ? Thus, the just live happy in the love^ 
of justice, at the same time that the unjust proceed on in their w^i 
trembling under the heavy weight of the law which oppresses thefiilf 

TheA were within the walls of the cathedral at Zurich a great 
number of old soldiers who easily perceived the application of these 
truths. Is not love the most powerful of legislators ? Is not what- 
ever it commands immediately obeyed. Does not he whom we love 
dwell in our hearts, and does he not himself therein accomplish^ 
whatever he commands? In this manner Zwingle, rising in b&" 
boldness, affirms, in the hearing of the people of Zurich, that love fir 
the Redeemer was alone capable of making man perform wt^s 
agreeable to God. “ Works done without a reference to Jesus Christ' 
are useless," said this Christian orator. “ Since then all is done for 
him, in him, and through him, how do we pretend to arrogate anything 
to ourselves? In every place where God is believed in, there God is to 
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he found ; and ^rherever God is present, there is also near a zeal 
which urges and compels to the performance of good works. Only 
take care that Christ may be in you and you in Christ, and do not 
douht that then he shall he found to work in you. The life of the, 
Christian is nothing more than a continual operation, whereby God, 
begins, continues, and ends good purposes in man.’' 

Impelled by the grandeur of this loye of God, which has existed 
from all eternity, the herald of grace increased the ardour of his 
words, to gain the approbation of irresolute or fearful souls. ‘‘ Shall 
you be afraid,” said he, “ to draw near to this tender Father who 
has chosen you ? Wherefore kas he in his grace elected us ? where-^ 
fore has he called us ? wherefore has he constrained us ? is it that, 
we should not dare to approach him ?” 

Such was the doctrine taught by Zwingle. It was that of Jesus 
Christ himself. If Luther preaches Jesus Christ, he does what I 
do," said the preacher at Zurich. “Those who have been led by him to 
think of Christ exceed in numberthose who have been directed by me 
into the same path ; but this does not signify, Ido not wish to bear 
any other name than that of J esus Christ of whom I am the soldier, 
and who alone is my chief. Never has a single word of a letter been 
written by me to Luther, nor by Luther to me. And for what 
reason, but in order to shew to every one how the Spirit of God is 
in accordance with itself, seeing that without any understanding on 
our part we teach with so much harmony the doctrine of Jesns 
Christ 


It was thus Zwingle preg.ched with courage and with acceptance* 
Tho vast enclosures of the cathedral were unable to contain the crowds 
which flocked to listen to his words. All gave thanks to God that 
a new life had come to reanimate the extinguished light of the 
church. A number of Swiss from every canton visited Zurich, either 
to attend the diet or from other motives, and, struck by the spirit of 
this unusual method of preaching, they conveyed the precious seeds of 
the word into all the valleys of their land. A shout of joy was heard 
to proceed alike from the tops of the n^ountains and the bosoms of 
the cities. “ Switzerland,” wrote Nicolas Hageus from Lucerne to 
Zurich, “ Switzerland has before this time given birth to many Scipios, 
Caasars, and Brutuses ; but scarcely has she produced one or two men 
who knew Jesus Christ, and who nourished their hearts, not with vnin 


disputes, but with the word of jjrod. Now, however, that Divine 
providence has bestowed on Switzerland Zwingle as an orator and ’ 
Oswald Myoonius as a teacher, the virtues and the holy writings 
received a new life among us. Oh, happy Helvetia, woflld you 
a^Iast consent to rest from the labour of so many wars, and, already 
cdlgy satedfor deeds of arms, you would become still more celebrated for 
justice and peace." “ It has been said,” wrote Myoonius 
“^,that your voice could not be heard at the distance of three 
steps* But I now see that such an assertion was a falsehood ; for the 
whole of Switzerland rings with the sound of your words.” “ You axe 
indeed clothed with intrepid courage,” wrote Hedio from Basil; “ I wfll 
follow you as closely as- 1 canJ' have heard you,” were the 
g^|asions of Sebastian Hofmeister of Schaflfausen,” at Constancet 
Ijpyld to God that Zurich, which is the head of our happy confederar 
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tion, may be cleansed from this malady, and that health may thus he 
communicated to the whole body.” 

But Zwingle had to encounter adversaries as well as to listen to 
admirers. “ For what purpose,” said some, “ does he occupy himself 
with the affairs of Switzerland!” “ Wherefore, in his religious instruc- 
tions,” said others, “ does he constantly repeat the same things S” 
Often in the heat of all these combats sadness seized upon the soul of 
Zwingle. Everything appeared to him as in a state of confusion, 
and the frame of society seemed as if it were turned upside down. He 
believed it impossible to farther the progress of new improvements 
without witnessing the appearance at the same time of some hideous 
opposition. If hope animated his heart for a moment, there im- 
mediately succeeded to such happy presentiments feelings of fear* 
Nevertheless he soon acquired sufficient resolution to raise his head 
again with courage. “ The life of man here below,” said he^ ‘Ms a 
warfare, and he who desires to obtain glory must attack the world in 
front, and, like David, force that superb Goliath to lick the dust.” “The 
church,” said he, like Luther, “ has been established by blood, and must 
also be recovered by blood. The more she. has been defiled, the more 
is it necessary for us to take up the arms of Hercules, in order to 
clean out these Augean stables. I fear little for Luther,” added i 
“ even should he be pierced by the arrows of this Jupiter.” 

Zwingle had much need of rest, and he retired to the wells of 
Baden. The curate of this place, an ancient guardsman to the pope, 
a man of good character, but of consummate ignorance, had obtained 
this benefice during the time he carried the musket. Whilst that, 
constant to his habits as a soldier, he passed the day and part of the 
night in haunts of pleasure, Staheli, his vicar, was indefatigable in 
the discharge of all the duties belonging to the sacred office. Zwii^^ 
invited the young minister to his house. “I have need of Bwi^ 
helps,” said he to him, and from that moment Staheli became hia 
fellow-labourer. Zwingle, Staheli, and Luti, afterwards pastor in 
Winterthur, dwelt under the same rooL 

The devotion of Zwingle to his labours was not destined to remain 
unrewarded. The word of Christ preached with so much energy 
could not prove unfruitful. Several magistrates were gained over to 
the cause of the truth, and found, in the word of God, their consola- 
tion and their strength. Distressed to find the priests, and especially 
the monks, declaring from their stations in the pulpits, boldly, what- 
ever occurred to their imaginations, the council passed a resolution^ 
which it was ordained that these officials should not advance in, tl^x 
discourlbs other matter “than what they might extract from the 
sacred sources of the Old and New Testament.” It was in the year 
1 520 the civil power thus, for the first time, interfered in the work 
of the Reformation, acting the part of Christian magistrates, accord- 
ing ,to the opinion of many, seeing that the first duty of a magistrate 
is to maintain the Divine word and to protect the most precious^ 
interests of the citizens ; depriving the church, said others, of itsr^ 
liberty, and subjecting it to the secular power, whereby the -s^^M 
was given to that series of evils which has since been created by the 
union of the church and state. We will not here pretend to* decide 
upon this grand question of controversy, which in our own day is 
still the subject of ardent contest in more countries than one. It ia 
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sufficient for us to have diatinguisLed its origin at the epoch of the 
Reformation. But there is another circumstance which merits obser- 
vation, namely, that the act of these magistrates was itself an effect 
produced by the preaching of the word of God. The Reformation in 
Switzerland, at that time, left the confines of simple individualities and 
entered into the wide domain of the nation. Born within the heart 
of a few priests and learned men, it (the Reformation) increased in 
strength, and gained a position in superior places. Like the waters of 
4he sea, it rose by degrees, until it once more covered an immense 
expanse. 

The monks were placed under an interdict — they were command- 
ed to preach the word of God alone, while the greater number of 
them had never read that word. Opposition provokes opposition. 
The resolution we have alluded to became also the signal of more 
violent attacks against the Reformation. Plots were now entered 
into, detrimental to the safety of the curate of Zurich. His life was 
in danger. One evening when Zwingle and his vicars were peac^^fy 
converdng together in his house, some citizens arrived there in haste, 
and said to them — Have you strong bolts upon your doors 1 Be 
this night upon your guard.*’ “We had frequent warnings of similar 
import," adds Staheli; “ but we were well armed, and a guard was 
Icept over us in the streets.” 

* ^ Recourse, however, was had elsewhere to more violent measures 
P^ithese. An old man from Schaffausen, named Galster, a just itiaSn^ 
^d of rare energy at his advanced age, felt happy in the light he 
had derived from a study of the gospel, and endeavoured to commu- 
nicate the same blessing to his wife and children. In his zeal, (it mi«^ht 
be somewhat indiscrete,) he openly attacked the subject of rkics, the 
superstitions, and the priests with which this canton was filled, and 
thus immediately became an object of hatred and of alarm even to his 
own family. This old man, anticipating some direful design, quitted, 
with a broken-heart, the comforts of his own house, and took refuge 
in the neighbouring forests. He lived in this seclusion for some da;^, 
supporting life by whateyer means he could obtain, when, all at once, 
on the last night of the year 1520, the light of many flambeaux illu- 
minated the depths of the forest, while the shoi\ts of men and the 
harking of dogs rang through the stillness of its darkened shades. 
The council had ordered this chase in the wood for the purpose of 
discovering the old man’s retreat, and the dogs were successful in 
finding their game. The unhappy victim was dragged before the 
mamstrate, and summoned to abjure his faith; but as he continued 
Unshaken in his doctrine, he was beheaded. * 


; CHAPTER X. 

Ooepd „l Lac.n,=-0..alil 

w /® marked by the execution of this 
bloody deed had scMoely begun its course when Zwingle received 
mtein his house at Zurich the visit of a young man about tweaa^' 
years of age, of handsome stature, and whose features h^te 
me..feelings of candour, simplicity, and baslifulness. Hejnirc&ed 
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liimself as Berthold Haller, and Zwingle, on hearing his name 
announced, embraced the celebrated preacher of Berne with that cor- 
dial affability which imparted to his naanners their peculiar fascina- 
tion. Haller, born at Aldingen in Wurtemberg, had commenced his 
studies at Botweil under Rubellus, and afterwards prosecuted his 
learning at Pforzheim, where he had Simler for a master and Me- 
lancthon for a school-fellow. The inhabitants of Berne had at this 
time determined to introduce a knowledge of letters within the 
bosom of their republic, already rendered so powerful by their feats 
of arms. Bubellus and Berthold, twenty-one years of age, conse- 
quently proceeded to Berne; and a short time afterwards Haller 
was named canon, and, in the sequel, preacher in the cathedral. The 
gospel which Zwingle preached had come to be known in Berne, and 
Haller had adopted its precepts, desiring ardently from tliat moment 
to look upon that powerful man* whom he henceforth regarded as a 
father. He, therefore, went to Zurich, whereat Myconius had an- 
nounced his arrival. In this manner Zwingle and Haller were intro- 
duced to each other. Haller, a man imbued with a temperate spirit, 
imparted confidence to Zwingle in the midst of his troubles, and 
Zwingle, a hold man, inspired Haller with the needful courage, ‘‘ My 
mind," said Berthold, one day to Zwingle, ‘‘is overwhelmed with sor- 
row. , . . . I am unable to bear so much injustice. I am 

anxious to abandon the pulpit, and to retire to Basil to the society of 
Wittembach, so that I may no more occupy myself with the cares of 
sacred learning." “ Ah 1” replied Zwingle, “ I, too, experience discou- 
ragement taking hold of me when I see myself unjustly reviled, but 
Christ awakens my conscience by the sharp spur of his terrojrl 
and his promises. He alarms me by declaring He who skM^ 
mhamed of me hefor^e mm^ of Mm mil I he ashamed hefore my 
and he brings peace to my soul by adding — He who shall confess^ fii^ 
hefore men^ him will I confess hefore my Father, O my dear Berthold,! 
'do ye rejoice, for our names are written in indelible letters in the 
record of the citizens on high. I am ready to die for Christ. Let 
your savage bears," added he, “ be taught the doctrine of Jesus Christ, 
and you shall behold their natures changed. But it is needful to under- 
take such a task with great calmness, for fear that in turning them- 
selves about they should fly upon you with unceasing fury.” Courage 
was anew communicated to the mind of Haller. “ My soul," said he 
to Zwingle, “ has been awakened out of a deep sleep. I must contiilije 
tl^ labours of an evangelist. There is a necessity for re-estayisfe^^ 
within jthese walls the cause of Jesus Christ, who has be^ 
exiled from this place.” In this manner the flaipb^u of Berthold 
was rekindled at the torch of Ulric, and the timid Haller advanced 
among a multitude of wild bears, who, grinding their teeth, said 
Zwingle, shewed a wish to devour him. 

^ It was, however, in another quarter persecution was fated to .copr 
mence in Switzerland. The warlike Lucerne presented itself in 
character of an adversary armed from head to foot, and.wi^lSlP 
spear in rest. The military spirit was very prevalent in this 
and the mighty in the city frowned when they heard tlie utterance 
of a word of peace fitted to put a check upon thieir hostile humour* 
Moreover, some of Luther*s writings having gained admission within 
this city^ some of its inhabitants had glg^nced oyer their contents, 

34 
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wTiicli had struck their minds 'with horror. It appeared to them that 
an infernal hand had traced these lines, and their imaginations were 
inflamed, in so much that their eyes rolled in their heads, and they be- 
lieved that they beheld their chambers filled with demons, whose wild 
looks were fastened on them with a sarcastic smile. They hastily 
closed the book and threw it from them in affright. Oswald, who 
had received accounts of these singular visions, did not speak of 
Luther but to some of his most intimate friends, and contented him- 
self with simply announcing the gospel of Christ. Nevertheless cries 
■W'^re heard in every district of the town, exclaiming — “"Weihukt 
burn Luther, and the schoolmaster.” (Myconius.) “ I am assailed by 
mine enemies like a ship buffetted by the waves of the sea/* said 
Oswald to one of his friends. One day, at the commencement of the 
year 1520, he was on a sudden summoned to appear before the coun- 
cil. It is commanded you/’ they said to him, “ not to read the writ- 
ings of Luther in the presence of your pupils, not to name hina itt 
their hearing, and even not at any time to think of him.” The lord^ 
c^LticernC pretended, as it is here seen, to extend their jurisdiction 
to a great length, A short time a,fterwards, a preacher attacked in* 
the pulpit this evil heresy. The whole audience was agitated, and 
their looks were iJiirned towards Oswald ; for to what other person 
could the preacher allude in his accusations ? Oswald remained quiet 
in hia seat, as if the charge did not concern him. But on leaving the 
cht^eh in company with his friend Xylotect, one of the connselloi?s 
passed near them in their progress, and, still under the influence of 
passion, exclaimed — “ Ah, well,” you disciples of Luther, how comes 
it that you do not defend yonr master ?*’ They made no reply to this 
attack. I live,” said Myconius, however, to his friend, “ among 
savage wolves ; but I have this consolation, that the most of them have 
lost their teeth. They would bite if they could, but not being able 
to do so, they continue to bark.” 

The senate was forthwith called together ; for the tumult increased 
among the people. '^He is a Lutheran,” said some one of th^ 
counsellors. He is a propagator of new doctrines/' said another^ 
« He is a seducer of our youth,” said a third. “ Let him be brought 
hefo’ne us, let him he brought before us.” The poor schoolmaster 
obeyed the summons, and was loaded with new prohibitions a*nd 
threats. His simple soul was terrified and chastened. His amiable 
wife could only console him by shedding a quantity of tears. “ Every 
one has conspired against me,” exclaimed Oswald in bis agony, 
“ Driven about by so many tempests, whither shall I go a?^d how 
shall I escape ? • . , . TV'^ere it not for the help of Christ 1 
must long ere now have fallen under the pressure of so many blows.” 

What does it signify,” wrote Doctor Sebastian Hofmeister of 
Constance to Oswald, “ whether Lucerne is pleased or not to keep 
yon ? The earth belongs to the Lord. Every country is the native 
place of the courageous man. Although we were the most wicked 
among men, onr enterprise is just, because we teach the word ot 
Christ.” * 

At the same time that the truth encountered so many obstacles in 
i^ceme, it continued victorious in the city of Zurich, Zwin^Ie 
ilpteein: laboured without abatement. Desirous of consulting the 
,, S#j^Scriptures entirely in their original language, he began with 
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zeal to jstu<l 7 Hebrew, under the direction of John Bosohenstein, ; 
the pulpil of Reuchlin. But if he studied the Scriptures it was with , 
the special purpose of preaching them. On Fridays, the peasants, 
who came in crowds to dispose of their provisions in the market-place 
of the city, evinced a strong desire to listen to the word of God. In j 
order to satisfy these eager wishes, Zwingle had commenced, since* 
the month of December 1520, to explain the Psalms each Friday,; 
preparing himself from the original text. The reformers v ere found, 
to unite alwa^-s the labours of learned study with their practical 
exertions in the cause of the gospel. These latter works formed 
the end, the former studies composed the means. They were at once 
men of the closet and of the people. This union of knowledge and 
charity constituted a peculiar feature of the history of this period- 
With regard to his preachings upon Sunday, Zwingle, after haying * 
explained according to St Matthew the life of our Lord, described 
afterwards, in expounding the Acts of the Apostles, in what manner the > 
doctrine of Christ had been spread abroad. Then he illustrated the 
rules of the Christian life as contained in the epistles to Timothy ; and 
his next step was to make use of the epistle to the Galatians, in order 
to combat the errors of doctrine, taking them consecutively with the 
two epistles of St Peter, with a view to demonstrate to the despisers . 
of St Paul that the self-same spirit animated the works of these two 
apostles. He terminated with the epistle to the Hebrews, in order to 
explain, in all their extent, the benefits which flowed from the gift of 
Jesus Clirist, the sovereign sacrifice for Christians. 

But Zwingle did not interest himself only in the cases of full-grown 
men ; he endeavoured at same time to communicate to the young the i 
spirit of that faith which animated his own bosom. One day, in th^> 
course of the year 1521, as he was engaged in his closet studying? 
writings of the fathers of the church, selecting therefrom the most^^ * 
remarkable passages, and carefully arranging such for the pages of a , 
large volume, bis attention was attracted by the entrance of a young 
man whose countenance conciliated bis affections. This was Henry 
Bullinger, who, on his return from Germany, came to visit Zwingle, 
impatient to become acq^uainted with that doctor of his country 
whose name bad' already obtained such celebrity in the various 
districts of Christendom. This fine young man successively fixed his , 
regards upon the reformer and upon the books which lay open 
before him, and he longed to enter upoft a vocation similar to the on©-* 
in which be now found Zwingle employed. Zwingle received t-hisf/' 
unexpectqjl visitor with that cordiality which won the hearts 6f all':" 
who came in contact with him ^ and this introductory visit was? 
destined to exercise a powerful influence over the mind of th©. 
amiable student even to his latest day, after his return to the mansion 
of his fathers. Another young man had also acquired the esteem of ' 
Zwingle, namely Gerold Meyer of Knonau. His mother, Anna 
Reinhardt, who occupied at an after period an important positioBfi 
with reference to the life of the reformer, had been distinguishuHI^^ 
alike by the possession of great beauty and eminent virtue. A 
man connected with a noble family, John Meyer of Kuonauy rear^: 
at tj)e court of the bishop of Constance, to whom he was related, had 
conceived an ardent passion for Anna; but she ^was merely the 
daughter of a humble citizeij. Tk© old Meyer of Knonau had refused 
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bis consent to tlie proposed union, and bad, after the marriage Tp-as 
B^emuized, disinherited his son* In the year 1513, Anna was left a 
widow, with one son and two daughters, whose education formed the 
sole care of her solitEury life. The grandfather of these poor orphans 
continued inexorable. One day, however, the servant of the widow 
having taken from the house along with her the young Gerold, an 
infant conspicuous for his lively manner and engaging appeamnce, at 
the time only three years old, and having stopped with him in front 
of the fish market, the old Meyer, who happened to he looking out 
from his window, observed the chil(^ watched with interest hk 
various movements, and finally inquired to whom belonged that 
sprightly and beautiful boy. “He is the offspring of your own son,'' 
was the answer returned. The heart of the old man was moved, its 
icy feelings were melted into love, and, forgetting the past, he 
hastened to press to his bosom the wife and children of his departed 
son. Zwingle was himself attached, as to his own child, to this 
young, noble, and courageous Gerold, who was doomed to die, in the 
flower of his age, at the side of the reformer, with the sword in his 
hand, and surrounded, alas, by the dead bodies of his enemies. Con- 
sidering that Gerold would not meet in Zurich sufficient opportunity 
for the prosecution of his studies, Zwingle sent him, in 1521, to the 
schools of Basil. 

The young De Knonau did not meet in this last-mentioned town 
'vrith Hedio, the intimate friend of Zwingle. Capito, obliged to 
accompany the archbishop Albert to the coronation of Charles V., 
had intrusted the performance of his duties in Mentz to the care 
of Hedio. Basil was in this manner deprived, one after another, 
of its most faithful preachers. This church seemed as if it were 
abandoned, but other men appeared on the stage. Four thousand 
hearers were crowded into the church of William Eoubli, the curate 
of St Alban. He vehemently attacked the abuses of the mass, 
jmrgatory, and the invocation of saints. Still this turbulent person, 
anxious to attract the notice of the public towards himself, directed 
the exertion of his talents rather against errors than in favour of 
t^tb. On the day of the Feast of Ascension he joined the grand 
procession, and, instead of the relics which it was usual to exhibit on 
the occasion, he caused the Scriptures, magnificently bound, to be 
carried before him, having this la^l affixed, printed in large l^ers, 
“ The Bible ; this is the only trife relic, the rest are nothing more than 
dead men's bones." Courage adorns the servant of God, but affecta- 
tion disfigures his appearance. The work of an evangelist is to 
preach the Bible, and not to exhibit it as a spectacle in a vain shew. 
The enraged priests brought an accusation against Honbli before the 
council, A busy throng immediately covered the square of the 
Franciscans. “ Protect onr preacher,” said the citizens to the council, 
whilst fifty ladies of distinction at same time interceded in his favour; 
but Roubli was compelled to leave Basil. He stumbled afterwards, 
like Grebel, into the meshes of the anabaptists. The Reformation, 
in its developement, everywhere rejected the chaff which was found 
mixed among the solid grain. 

Soon, however, from the meanest chapeljff^t^ place, a modest vqioe 
, ilpis heard to announce, with firmness and precision, the evangelical 
Acfeine, This voice proceeded from the mouth of the young Wolf- 
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^ang Wisseraberger, son of a counsellor of state and chaplain of the 
hospital. All those who in Basil experienced new cares attached 
themselves to the ministry of the gentle chaplain rather than to that 
of the proud Roubli. Wolfgang began to read the mass in German. 
The monks renewed their clamorous complaints, but on this occasion 
they were unsuccessful, and Wissemberger was allowed to continue to 
preach the gospel ; “ for/* said an old contemporary writer, “ he was a 
citizen, and his father was a counsellor.” These early and happy 
symptoms of the Reformation in Basil formed the prelude of still 
greater success. They were at the same time of the highest import- 
ance to the progress of that work throughout every quarter of the 
confederation. Zurich no longer stood alone. The well-instructed 
Basil began to listen with admiration to the contents of the new 
doctrine. The foundations of the new temple were enlarged, and Ihe 
Reformation in Switzerland attained a more advanced developement- 
It was, nevertheless, at Zurich the centre of the movement was 
fixed. Biit important political events, and which harassed the soul 
of Zwingle, intervened, during the course of the year 1521, to distract 
in some manner the minds of men from the preaching of the gospel. 
Leo X., who had offered simultaneously his alliance to Charles 
V. and to Francis I., had finally decided upon adopting the cause 
of the emperor. The war between these two rival monarchs was 
just about to break forth in Italy. “ Nothing shall be left of the 
pope but his ears/’ had been the declaration made by the French, 
general Lautrec, which ill-timed wit served to increase the anger of 
the pontiff. The king of France claimed assistance from the Swiss 
cantons with which, with the exception of Zurich, he had formed an 
alliance, and received a favourable reply. The pope cherished thfe 
hope of enlisting on his side the inhabitants of Zurich, and 
cardinal of Sion, always intriguing, and confident in his own talealfe 
and eloquence, hurried to the city of that name in order to raise 
soldiers for the cause of his master. But he experienced on the part 
of his former friend, Zwingle, a vigorous opposition. The reformer 
was indignant at the idea of allowing the Swiss to sell their blood for 
the benefit of foreigners. His imagination pictured in anticipation 
the swords of the sons of Zurich crossed under the standard of the 


pope and the emperor, in the plains of Italy, against the swords of 
their confederates ranged under the flags of the king of France, and 
at the vision of these scenes of fratricide his patriotic and Christian 
soul shuddered with horror. He spoke his sentiments from 
pulpit. ^ “ Do you wish,*’ cried he, ‘‘to overthrow and desttoy^il^ 
confederation ? .... You throw yourselves upun the wolves 

which devour the cattle of our flocks, and yet you make no relsistance 
against those who encompass our homes for the purpose of devouring 
men 1 . . Ah, it is with good reason the cloaks and hats they 

wear are died red : shake these garments, and there shall fall from 
under them a quantity of crowns and ducats, but wring them 
and you shall see dripping from their texture the blood, 
brothers, your fathers, your sons, and your dearest friends/’ 

Zwingle in vain exerted at this time the eflerts of his 

and two thousand seven hundred men from the disjificti^ of Ztiri<^ 


left their country under the command of George, Berguer. Zwingle's 
heart was broken at the sight of their departure. *His influence was 
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pot, towerer, entirely lost. For long after this the banners of Zurich 
;we no more seen to be unfurled and carried beyond the gates of the 
..city at the call of foreign princes. 


CHAPTER XI. 

:?^ixgleagaiwHbthePr«eeptfl of Man— fermentation during the Season of Lenfr-The Truth increases amidst the 
Combate— The Depaties of the Bi»h^ '-Accusation before the Clergy and the Council— Appeal to the Grand 
andZwingle— ..jply of Zwingle— Besolution of the Grand Oouncll-Bituation-Attack 


Gunded in his spirit as a citizen, Zwingle more earnestly devoted 
dus energies to proclaim the truths of the gospel. He preached with 
•a zeal constantly increasing. “ I will never cease,” he exclaimed, “ in 
my labours to restore the ancient unity of the church of Christ.” 
;He began the year 1522 by discourses calculated to enforce the dififer- 
'.ence that exists between the precepts of the gospel and the precepts 
men. The season of lent having arrived, he redoubled his efforts 
m the good cause. After having laid the foundations of the new edi- 
fice, he was anxious to clear away the rubbish of the old building. 

During the last four years, said he, to the crowd assembled in the 
cathedral, “you have received with ardent desire the holy doctrine of 
j^the gospel. Encircled by the .flames of charity, and satisfied with 
^t^ sweet taste of the heavenly manna, it will be impossible for von 
‘to .enjoy any further leUsh for the tasteless aliments of human ka- 

rttltlOUS. 

abstinence from food at certain times. 
'*i,\ i ® those,” said he, in his unpolished eloquence, “ who pretend 
that to eat meat is an evil, and even a great sin, although God has 
never forbidden the practice, and who do not look upon it as a crime 
■to sell human flesh to foreigners, and to carry it away to be butcher- 
f ■ -I-: ■ • . 4* *^® utterance of these bold words, the fisiends 

ot military capitulations who were mixed in the congregation, shook 
^ '^ould never forget the insult. 

. While preaclung in a manner thus forcible, Zwingle still continued 
to read the mass ; he observed the customs ordained by the church, 
and even abstamed from the use of meat on the days set apart for 
r p® ^®'S persuaded that the first step must be to en- 

peMe, but certain tu rbulent spirits did not act with similar 
pwcaution. Eoubli, a refugee at Zurich, allowed himself to be carried 

Alban , ®^‘^®“®® ^ ^®rvent zeal. The former curate of St 

Alban, a captain from Berne, and a member of the grand council 
Conrod Huber, often assembled in the house of this latfer individual’ 
dressed meat on Fridays and Saturdays, and 
ThYa^ii^nf tte practice they had esta&ed. 

iublir A Tnl ®®®^ ‘1^® ™uds of the 

public. A Lucerman haring arrived at Zurich I “You dear con- 

bJoiiSYo this 

‘ of Zurich ^I1.1iS“ ?®“*” ^^® 

TheLucemian fdded-«VWe ' 
“ Anfi pope J” The citizens of Zurich 

..IfOfliM. And we.have bought It of the butcher. , , , H money 
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^9 to settle tbe matter in this business, the one purchase is assuredly as 
.good as the other.” The council having receive^ complaints against 
.the transgressors of the ecclesiastical ordinances, requested the ad- 
vice of the curates upon the question, Zwingle replied that the 
mere act of eating meat every day of the week was not in itself a 
crime j but that it was proper to abstain from its use so long as the 
competent authorities had not come to any other decision on the sub- 
ject* The other members of the ecclesiastical body adhered to this 
opinion. 

The enemies of the truth took advantage of this lucky circum- 
stance. Their influence was on the wane, while the victory was 
turned in favour of Zwingle, and there was need for them to inflict 
on him speedily a decisive blow. They, therefore, assailed the bishop 
of Constance. “ Zwingle,” exclaimed they, ‘‘ is the destroyer of /the 
flock, and not its pastor.” 

The ambitious Faber, the former friend of Zwingle, had just re- 
lumed, full of zeal for the cause of Popery, from a journey he had 
made to Pome. It was from the inspirations of that superb city the 
first troubles of Switzerland were destined to proceed. A decided 
struggle must be engaged in between evangelical truth and the repre- 
.aentatives of the Poman pontiff. It is from the attacks made upon 
her truth receives all her strength. It was, in fact, from the dark 
threats of opposition and persecution that new-born Christianity ac- 
quired the power with which she overwhelmed all her enemies. 
God was pleased in this manner to conduct his truth, at the period 
pf the revival who^e history we have engaged to trace through the 
difficult paths to which we have alluded. The priests set themselves, 
then, as in the times of the apostle, to oppose the progress of the 
jpew doctrine. Without the attacks made upon it, that new docjj^n© 
might perhaps have remained hidden in obscurity within the souls of 
a few faithful believers. But God uncovered it in order to make 
it manifest in the face of the world. The opposition threw open 
for its entrance new gates, introduced it into new and far more 
open courses, and drew upon it the eyes of the nation. It was 
like the gust of wind dispersing to a distance the grains of seed, 
which, without such extraordinary impulse, might have remained un- 
productive in some secret cavity. The tree which was destined to 
shelter the Helvetic populations was safely planted at the bottom of 
their valleys, but storms were necessary to cause its roots to sink 
deeper into the ground, and thus to secure a more robust e?:;|a]b^»fp 
in its branches. The partisans of Popery, seeing the fire. that’, sp^^ef 
in Zifticb, hurried to extinguish its light with their own hands; but 
their exertions only served to increase its strength, and to extend its 
flames to a distance. 

In the afternoon of the 7th of April, there were seen to enter within 
■the 'walls of Zurich three ecclesiastics, deputies of the bishop of Cop- 
stance. Two of these personages were distinguished by an air ^^pf 
much gravity and sternness, while the third appeared of a 
placent humour. They were the coadjutors of the bishop,. 

Battli, Doctor Brendi, and John Vanner, the preacher jp ^he- 
dral, a pious man, and who never opened his mouth; in the counse of 
the coming communications. The shades of night had fallen, wheti 
Luti, hasteninp- to the house of Zwingle, accosted him in these 
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words — Some officers belonging to the retinue of the bishop have 
aarrived ; a great blow is meditated, for all tho partisans of the an- 
cient customs are in a state of agitation. A notary has issued sum- 
monses to all the priests to assemble to-morrow morning at an early 
hour within the hall of the chapter.”* 

The assembly of clergy having in reality met the following day, 
the coadjutor rose and delivered a speech, which his adversaries 
characterised as filled with violence and pride, while he, at same 
time, refrained from mentioning the name of Zwingle. A few priests, 
who had recently professed their adherence to the gospel, and still 
weak in their faith, were utterly overwhelmed : their change of 
colour, their silence, and their sighs, demonstrated the decided failure 
of their courage. Zwingle, however, stood up and pronounced an 
oration which shut the mouths of his adversaries. At Zurich, as in 
the other cantons, the most violent enemies of the new doctrine were 
found among the members of the inferior courts. The deputation, 
worsted in the presence of the clergy, preferred its complaints before 
the magistrates ; and, as Zwingle was not present, no reply was made 
to ’^increase their discomfiture. The affair seemed decided. The 
condemnation of the gospel and its defender was about to be com- 
pleted without a hearing. The Reformation in Switzerland was 
never exposed to more imminent danger. It appeared on the eve of 
beang strangled in its cradle. The counsellors who espoused the cause 
»^nZwingle now referred the (question to the jurisdiction of the gra®d 
^uncil, as the only means left to ensure their safety, and God made 
use of the same means to secure the^f^s^vation of the gospel. The 
two hundred were thus regularly convoked, and the partisans of 
Popery used all their efforts to prevent the admission of Zwingle, 
whilst Zwingle was eq[ually active in his exertions to obtain permis- 
sion to appear. They knocked at every door,” said be, “and left not 
a stone unturned in their canvass ; but ml in vain 1” “ Such a thing^ 

were impossible,” said the burgomasters ; “ the council has come to a 
contrary resolution.” — “ Then,” repeats Zwingle, “I remained at peace, 
and I laid my cause with heavy sighs before him who hears the 
groanings of the captive, imploring him to defend himself the 
mlereSts of his gospel.” The patient and submissive expectations of 
^e servants of God have never been known to deceive them. 

On the 9 th of April, tho two hundred appeared in council. “ Ve 
wish to have the presence of our pastors at this board,” declared im- 
mediately the members of the body who were also friends of the 
Reformation. The inferior council resisted the proposal; bjit the 
grand council resolved that the pastors should be invited to attend 
their meeting, and should even enjoy the privilege of making a reply 
should they deem such a proceeding convenient. The deputies from 
Constance were thereafter admitted, and then followed the entrance 
of three curates belonging to Zurich, namely, Zwingle, Engelhard, and 
the old Roschli. 

After these adversaries, thus brought into connexion with eack 


* Zw. Op.iii. p. 8 — J. J. Hettinger, (iii. 77.) Ruchat, Ci- 134. 2d. ed.)and others 
Eissert^ that Faber was at the head of the deputation. Zwingle names the tl^e- 
S^uties, but does not speak of Faber. The above authors have, no doubt, conr 
rounded two different charges of the Roman hierarchy, that of the eoa(^utor and 
llat of the vicar-general. 
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other, had measured for some time their individual features with them 
eyes, the coadjutor arose. If his heart and his head had been on a 
par with his voice,’* said Zwingle, “he would have been found: to 
surpass Apollo and Orpheus in meekness, and the Gracchi and 
Demosthenes in strength.” “The civil constitution,” said the 
champion of Popery, “ and even the Christian faith itself, are menaced. 
Certain men have appeared who teach new doctrines, which are 
revolting and seditious.” Then, after a long harangue, fixing his 
eager look upon the assembled senate before him — “ Continue you 
with the church,” said he, “ continue you in the church. Beyond her 
connexion no one can be saved. Ceremonies alone are able to lead the 
simple to a knowledge of salvation ; and the pastors of flocks have no 
other duty to perform than to explain their signification to the people.” 

The moment after the coadjutor had finished his speech, he made 
preparations along with his attendants to leave the council hall, but 
Zwingle equally promptly and with animation said aloud — “ My 
lord coadjutor, and you gentlemen who are in his train, remain, 

I pray you, until I shall have justified my conduct.” 

T?ie Coadjutor , — “ We have not been commanded to dispute with 
any one whatever.” 

Zwingle . — “ I desire, not to dispute, but to explain to you without 
fear the things which I have taught even until this hour.” 

. The Coadjutor , — “ I know too well what sort of man I should 
have to deal with. TJlric Zwingle is too violent to admit of any 
terms of discussion with him.” 

Zwingle . — “ When was it heard of that an innocent man should be 
attacked with so much virulence, and afterwards denied a hearing i 
In the name of that faith which is common to us, in the name of tiaat 
baptism which we have both received, and in the name of Jesus Christ, 
the author of life and of salvation, listen to me. If you are exfluded 
from doing so in your character of deputies, do so at least as Christians/’ 

After having fired off* their muskets in the air, Rome quitted with 
hasty steps the field of battle. The reformer only requested per- 
mission to speak, but the agents of Popery were only anxious to 
commence their flight. A cause pleaded after such a fashion was 
already gained on one side and lost on the other. The two hundred 
could no longer contain their expressions of indignation, and a 
murmuring sound was heard to ring through the hall of the assembly, 
whilst the burgomasters anew solicited the stay of the deputies. 
Ashamed and disconcerted, they returned to their places. * 

then spoke as follows: — * I?/ 

“ My lord, the eoadjutor. has spoken of seditious doctrines, and 
which overturn the civil laws. Let him, therefore, understand that 
Zurich is more tranquil and more* submissive to the laws than any 
other city within the boundaries of Helvetia — a fact which every 
good citizen attributes to the gospel. Is not Christianity the mo^ 
formidable bulwark for preserving justice among the multitudes of 
the people ? What do all these ceremonies accomplish, but 
fully to disfigure the face of Christ and of Christians ? Y^^y&ire 
is another way beside these vain practices to lead the sim!^© ip©o|A®^ 
a knowledge of the truth. It is the way which Christ and the ai^ostles 
have followed ; it is, in short, the gospel itseK 1 Let us not fear least 
the. people should he unable to comprehend its contents I Whoever 
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believes is able to comprehend. The people are capable of believing, 
and, therefore, they were capable of comprehending. We here con- 
template a work of the Divine Spirit, and not an exercise of human 
reason. As to the rest, let him who finds forty days insufficient, 
fast, if he pleases, for a whole year, I care little about that matter. 
All that I require is, that no one shall be constrained to fast, and 
that, on account of a useless observance, the citizens of Zurich shall 
not he condemned to separate themselves from the communion of 
Christians.” . . , I have not said so," exclaimed the coadjutor, 
No," said his colleague. Doctor Brendi, he has not made such asser- 
tions.” But the whole senate confirmed the averments of Zwingle, 
“ Worthy citizens," continued Zw ingle, let not this accusation disturb 
your minds ! The foundation of the church is that rock, that Christ, 
who has given his name to Peter, because he confessed his Master 
with faithfulness. In every nation, whoever believes from the heart 
in the Lord Jesus Christ is saved. It is out of that real church no 
person can receive the blessings of life. To explain the goepel and 
to follow its precepts, behold, for us, the ministers of Christ, the sum 
and substance of our duty. Let those who live by ceremonies take 
upon themselves the charge of explaining their signification.” These 
words pointed to the positive plague of the church. 

The coadjutor blushed and held his tongue. The .two hundred 
lihen- dissolved their meeting. The same day they had come to a reso- 
that the pope and the cardinals should be requested to ^x^d^ip 
the question of controversy, and that meanwhile abstinence from meat 
should be observed during the season of lent. This determination left 
the affair much in its former position, and offered a reply to the 
bishop by an endeavour to gain time. 

The combat we speak of, however, served to advance the work of 
the Eeformation. The champions of Borne, and those who supported 
the new doctrine, had been brought into the presence of each other, as 
under the eyes of the whole people, and the ’ advantage gained was 
not on the side of the pope. 

i The first engagement had taken place in a campaign destined to 
be of long continuance, of hardy enterprise, and to be subjected to 
•many alternatives of sorrow and joy. But the first, victory at the 
opening of a struggle imparts courage to an army, and invests their 
. enemies with fear. The Eeformation had obtained a footing it was 
.not doomed to lose again ; for ifc the council considered itself bound 
etill to engage in negotiations, the people with a loud voice proclaim- 
ed the defeat suffered by Eome. “ Never," it was said, in the exulta- 
tion of the moment, “ shall they be able to rally their dispelled and 
•disconcerted troops.” You have,” said men to Zwingle, “ attacked 
with the spirit of St Paul these false apostles and their Ananias ; 
these whitened partition walls.” . . « The satellites of Antichrist 

.shall no longer be able to do more than grind their teeth against you.'* 
Many voices, which proceeded from the ends of Germany, 
designated him, with joy, The glory of the new-born theology.” 

But, at the same time, the enemies of the gospel gathered once 
more together their ready forces. There was indeed no time tg lose, 
if they wished to hold Zwingle in their power ; for he must very 
soon escape beyond the reach of their authority. IToffman laid before 
the chapters long accusation against the proceedings of the reformer. 
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Althougli/^ said he, the curate should he able to prove by 'W'itnesses 
the commission of certain sins and certain irregularities by members 
-of the ecclesiastical body, in such a convent, or such a street, or such a 
public house, he could not, nevertheless, be entitled to name any 
‘particular person. Wherefore does he pretend to assert (it is true I 
.have scarcely ever heard him myself) that he alone draws his 
doctrine from the fountain head, and that others seek for their 
principles nowhere else save in the gutter or the common sewer 1 
It is not possible, on account of the diversity of minds, that every 
preacher should be found to preach the same thing ?” 

Zwingle justified his own conduct before a full meeting of the 
<diapter, scattering the accusations of his adversary, ‘^Hke a bull 
tossing with his horns a" quantity of straw into the air/' TIue affair 
which seemed so grave was terminated by a burst of laughter afcf^he 
'expense of the canon. But Zwingle did not stop at this point : on 
the 16th of April he published a work upon the free usage of food, . 


CHAPTER XIL 

'Sorrow and Jos' !n Germany— Snares nf^mst Zwingle— The Bishop’s Mandatory Iietter — ^cheteles— ^he Bishop 
Addresses himself to the Biet — Prohibition to Attach the Monhs— Declaration, of Zwingle— The Kuna 
; hach— Address of Zwingle to Schivitz. 

The unshaken firmness exhibited by the reformer gladdened the 
hearts of the friends of the truth, and particularly of the evangelical 
.Christians in Germany, so long bereaved, on account of the captivity 
•in Wartbourg, of the powerful apostle who had first raised his head 
.against the errors of the church. Already several pastors and 
. fugitives from among the faithful, who had left home in consequence 
of the unmerciful decree obtained by Popeiy at Worms from. Ch^arjliBS 
Y., had found an asylum in Zurich. “Oh, how I do rejoice 
wr^te to Zwingle, Nesse, the professor at Frankfort,, whom Luther 
visited on his journey to Worms, “ to learn with what authority you 
announce the doctrine of Jesus Christ. Strengthen by your words 
those whom the cruelty of bad bishops bas obliged to flee to a distance 
.from our churches now clothed in sorrow/' 

- But it was not in Germany alone the adversaries of the truth 
contrived terrible plots against the friends of the Reformation. Not 
-an hour passed in Zurich wherein schemes were not hatched to secure 
the downfall of Zwingle. One d^uy he received an anonymous letter, 
, whose contents he immediately made known to his two vicar|*iilj||?n 
every side snares are laid to entrap you," jit was said; 
has Been prepared to take away your life^ Do not. eat anywhere 
else hut in your own house, or of bread made by other hands than 
those of your own cook. The walls of Zurich enclose men who plot 
.your ruin. The oracle who has disclosed this secret to me is more 
truthful than that of Delphi. I am your friend ; you shall know 
who I am hereafter." ^ j * 

On the day after the one in which Zwingle received thismyij^^ 

■ communication, at the moment when Staheli was about to, pi^^he 
church de I'Eau, ^ chaplain stopped him and said— “fX^e^vetim all 
, taste the house of Zwingle: a catastropba awaits the inhabitants of 
that mansion.” Certain seditious persons, despairing, of their attempts 
made to arrest the course of the Reformation by words, had armed 
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themselves with poignards. When active revolutions are in progress 
within the bosom of society, assassins usually spring up out of the 
impure hordes of the excited population. But God protected the life 
of Zwingle. 

While these murderous men were doomed to see their schemes 
miscariy, the legitimate organs of Popery renewed their exertions. 
The bishop aud his counsellors determined to begin the war ; and from 
every quarter Zwingle was apprised of their designs. The reformer, 
however, placing his trust upon the word of God, exclaimed vrith a 
noble self possession, I am afraid of them ... in the same 
manner as the steep shore dreads the threatening of the roaring 
waves.” . . . “ tfuv rfi osw with God,” added he. On the 2d of 

May, the bishop of Constance issued a mandate, wherein, without 
making mention of either Zurich or Zwingle, he complained that 
certain artful persons had brought again to light a number of con- 
demned -doctrines, and also that learned men, as well as ignorant 
people, were engaged in discussing, in every quarter, the merits of 
formidable mysteries. The preacher in the cathedral of Constance, 
John Winner, was the first individual attacked. '' I prefer,” said 
he, “ to be a Christian, with the hatred^ of a few others, than to 
abandon Christ for the friendship of the world.” 

But it was more especially at Zurich there was felt a need to crush 
new-born herOsy. Faber and the bishop were well aware that 
fed many enemies among the number of canons ;, 

to turn this feeling of hatred to their own advanteg®. 
About the end of May there was received in Zurich a letter from the 
bishop, addressed to the provost and his chapter. “Sons of the 
'church,” said the prelate, “ let those who will it so, perish ! but do not 
allow any one to seduce you from your allegiance to the church.” 
At the same time the bishop entreated the canons to prevent the 
culpable doctrines, which were promulgated by pernicious sects, from 
being either preached or discussed in their presence, whether in public 
or in private. This letter having been openly read in the chapter, 
eyes were immediately turned \ipon Zwingle, and the reformer 
comprehended thoroughly the meaning conveyed by these stern looks. 
.i«^>^Mou^nclude, I see,” said he, “ that the letter refers to me ; be so 
#jerefore, as to place it in my hands, and, with the assistance 
of God, I will thereto compose a reply.” ^ j 

Zwingle replied in the form -of his Archeteles^ a word which 
signifies “beginning and end;” «for,” said he, “I hope this first 
reply shall also be the last.” In this production he spoke of the 
bishop in a most respectful manner, and he attributed to certain 
intriguing individuals the attacks made by his enemies. “ What is 
it then that I have done,” said he, “1 have called all men to a. 
knowledge of their own plague. I have endeavoured to lead them 
to the only true God and to Jesus Christ his Son, and I have for this 
purpose made use, not of captious exhortations, but of simple and 
true words, such as the sons of Switzerland might be able fully to 
comprehend.” Then passing from the prohibition to the attack, he 
added, with artfulness, “Julius Cesar, finding himself mortally 
strove to draw together the skirts of his mantle, so that he 
linjr^t fall in a becoming manner. The overthrow of your ceremonies 
IS a^lhand ! arrange it so that at least they too may roll to the ground 
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agreeably, and that light may everywhere be promptly substitated 
foi: the tyranny of darkness.'* 

Such was the extent of the success obtained by the letter of the 
bishop to the chapter at Zurich; and seeing that all amicable 
remonstrances were vain, a necessity was created for the infliction of 
more decisive blows. Faber and Landenberg consequently directed 
their views elsewhere. It was towards the diet, towards the council 
of the Helvetic nation they pointed, at last, their expectations. 
Deputies from the bishop presented themselves before the assembly 
wo have alluded to, and therein sought to explain how their master 
had, by means of a mandatory letter, forbidden all the priests in his 
-diocese from introducing new customs in the affairs of doctrine ; and 
to invoke (his authority having been despised) the assistance of the 
•chiefs of the confederation, with the purpose of aiding him’ m AMs 
attempts to restrain the rebellious within the rules of obedience md' 
to uphold the ancient and true faith. The enemies of the Reformation 
were strong in numbers among the members of this first assembly of 
!tho nation. Already, a short time previous to the date we speak of, 
tthey had passed a resolution which interdicted the preaching of all 
iihose priests whose discourses were calculated, as it was affirmed, to 
•create discord in the ranks of the people. That resolution of Mae 
•diet which, for the first time, had taken cognisance of the Reforma- 
tion, had been followed by no results ; but now, anxious to act 
effectively, the same assembly had summoned to appear in its presence 
Urbain Weiss, the pastor of Feilispach, near to Baden, whom public ' 
report accused of preaching in conformity with the new faith and of 
rejecting the old. Weiss was released for some time from 
lienalty, on account of the intercession made in hist 
inunaber of friends, and backed by a caution of one huntei.\l^|^^ 
jnesented to him by his parishioners. • ^ i 

But the diet had chosen a side, of which fact it had just ’ £iff^ed 
proof, and everywhere the courage of the monks and the priests was 
thereby re-established. At Zurich, indeed, immediately after the 
passing of the first resolution by the national assembly, these officials 
•exhibited a more imperious demeanour. Several members of the^ 
council were in the practice of visiting, morning and evening, the 
three convents, and even frequently partook of refreshments within 
their halls. The monks availed themselves of this opportunity to 
instruct the minds of their benevolent guests, and implored them to 
■present before the government a resolution in their 
Zwiji'gle be unwilling to remain silent,*' said they, w# wUI 
our voices in a yet more determined manner.*' The diet having 
adopted the cause of the oppressors, the council of Zurich were at a 
loss how to proceed. On the 7th of June this inferior court passed 
an act whereby it forbade the monks to preach ; but scarcely this 
<Iecree received the sanction of the court before ‘Hhere was heard in' 
the council-chamber a sudden noise," says the reporter Bullingery 
‘‘which caused every one of the members to stare in the 
neighbour.” Peace was not in any way secured, and 
which had commenced in the high precincts of the pulpit, yet 

more formidable. The council appointed a deputation which were 
authorized to meet, in the mansion of the provost, the pastoia bf 
.Zurich and the readers and preachers of the convents, and, at 
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close of a long discussion, the burgomaster commanded the two parties 
to refrain from preaching on any subject which might encourage 
discord. “I cannot submit to such an injunction/' said Zwingle. 
‘‘ I desire to preach the gospel freely and unrestricted by any condi- 
tion, in conformity with the resolution which has been previously- 
issued. I am the bishop and pastor of Zurich, and it is to me the 
care of souls has been intrusted. I have taken this oath, and not the 
monks. It is, therefore, they who are bound to yield in this matter,, 
and not me. If they preach that which is false, I will contradict 
them, and that, too, in the very pulpits of their own convents. If I 
myself am found to preach a doctrine in opposition to the holy gospel,, 
then I recjuest that I may be reproved, not only by the chapter, but 
also by any citizen, whatever may be his condition in life, and even, 
that I may be punished by the council.” “We,"' said the monks, 
we demand that it shall be permitted us to preach the doctrines of 
St Thomas.” The commission of the council, having deliberated on ^ 
the question, ordained that Thomas, Scot, and the other teadiers, 
should be laid aside, and that the doctrine of the gospel should alone 
be preached." In this manner the truth had again accomplished a 
victory. But the rage of the partisans of Popery was proportion- 
ally increased. The ultra montane canons were unable to conceal 
their anger. They reg^ixded Zwingle in the chapter with contempt,. - 
and seemed by their expressions to Jong for his death. ' . 

^Sfie^fj^eatening appearances, however, did not restrain the co]rtiu<|i* 
%of Zwmgie- There was a place in Zurich into which, thankis to the] 
Dominicans, the light of truth had never been allowed to {)enetrate ; 
we allnde to the female convent of Etenbach. The daughters of the 
first families in Zurich were accustomed to receive the veil within the 
walls of this convent, and it appeared an act of injustice to permit 
these poor females to remain within the enclosures of this nunnery, 
the only persons to whom a knowledge of the word of God was to be' 
denied. The grand council, therefore, appointed Zwingle to visit 
the convent in question. The reformer obeyed the orders conveyed , 
to him, and mounted into the pulpit, until then solely occupied by 
the members of the Dominican order, from which he delivered a 
discourse upon the clearness and the certainty of the word of God. 
At an after period this remarkable sermon was published, and as it 
Was productive of much good, it equally inflamed the passions of the 
monks. ^ 

A circumstance occurred which tended to augment this hatred, and * 
to extended its influence within the bosoms of many other members 
society. The Swiss, having at their head Stein and TTinkelned^ 

I bad just been doomed to suffer at la Bicoque a mournful defeat. They ■ 
had charged with impetuosity the ranks of their enemies ^ but the 
artijleiy of Pescaire and the lancers of the same Ereundsberg whom 
Luther had encountered at the door of the hall in 'Worms had 
overthrown alike their chief and their colours, and they were thus 
seen at once to yield and to disappear entirely from the field of 
battle. Winkelried and Stein, with the Mulinen, the Diesbach, the 
Bonstetten, the Tschudi, and the Pfyffer, had remained on the field 
of battle. Schwitz especially, had been cut off. The bloody, 
remains of this fearful battle had returned into Switze,prland, scatter- 
ing, as they went the seeds of sorrow. A cry of mourning and 
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lamentation was heard to pierce the air from the Alps to Jura, and 
from the Rhone to the banks of the Rhine. 

But no one suffered an affliction equal to the grief experienced by 
Zwingle. He immediately wrote an address to Schwitz, in order to 
dissuade the citizens of that canton from entering into the services of 
foreigners. Your ancestors,” said he, “ with all the valour of Swiss 
hearts, have encountered their enemies in the defence of liberty, but 
they were never known to put Christians to death for the purpose of 
gaining money. These foreign wars have entailed upon our country 
innumerable calamities. The plagues of God chastise our confeder- 
ated people, and the cause of Helvetic liberty is about to be lost 
between the interested caresses and the mortal hatred of foreign 
princes.” Zwingle joined hand in hand with Nicolas de Flue, and 
encouraged the solicitations of that man of peace. This exhortation 
having been presented to the assembly of the people at Schwitz, pro- 
duced therein such an effect, that a resolution was passed to abstain 
provisionally during the space of twenty-five years from all warlike 
capitulations. But the French party very soon succeeded in obtaining 
a revocation of that generous resolution, and Schwitz became, from 
the same moment, the canton most opposed to Zwingle and his woik 
of reform. The very disgraces which the partisans of foreign capitu- 
lations drew down upon their country tended to increase the hatred of 
these men against the courageous minister who endeavoured to drive 
away from his country such a load of misfortune and shame. There 
was formed in stronger bands a violent party in the confederation 
equally in opposition to Zurich and to Zwingle. The customs of the 
church and the practices of idle kidnappers, simultaneously attacked 
and mutually supported each other, with the design of checking thos^ 
vigorous attempts at reform which threatened to overcome both th^f 
evils. At the same time the enemies beyond Switzerland were alee 
increased. It was no longer merely the pope, but likewise a? host 
of other foreign princes who were now found to swear an unyielding 
hatred to the cause of the Reformation, Was not this Reformation 
calculated to deprive them of the use of those Helvetic halberds to 
which their ambition and their pride had been indebted for so many 
triumphs ? But there remained on the side of the gospel God and the 
most excellent of the people, and that support was sufficient. More- 
over, from divers countries, Divine providence brought to their aid 
many men persecuted on account of their steadfast faith. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

A French Monk— He teaches in Switzerland— Dispute between the Monk and Zwingle— DUcourse of the CmnincHideT 
of the Johannites— The Carnival at Berne— Eaters of Dead Persons— The Skull of Siini Anna— Appenzel— The 
Grlsons— IMurders and Adulteries— Mamnge of Zwingle. 

On Saturday, the 12th of July, there was seen to enter the streets 
of Zurich, a monk, tall, thin, inflexible, and unique in his appearance, 
dressed in the grey frock of the Franciscan order, and mounted 
an ass^ exhibiting the features of a foreign physiognomy, 
naked feet almost touched the ground. He had in this 
neyed from Avignon, and did not know a word of German, hut he; 
nevertheless, made himse^ to be understood through his k;nowledge of 
the Latin tongue. Francis Lambert^ such, was his name, inquired 
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for the dwellingof Zwingle,andpreseiited to him a letter from Ber- 
thold Haller. ‘‘This Franciscan father,” said the curate of Berne 
in his letter, “ who is no less a person than the apostolic preacher of the 
eeneral convent at Avignon, has been for the last five years in the 
habit of teaching the truths of Christianity. He has likewise preach- 
ed in Latin to our priests at Geneva, at Lausanne, in presence of the 
bishop at Friburg, and lastly in Berne, discoursing to the church 
upon the subjects of the priesthood, the sacrifice of the mass, the 
traditions of the Eoman bishops, and the superstitions of the many 
religious orders. It appears to me a very uncommon thing to hear 
such matters spoken of by a Franciscan and a Frenchman, qualities 
which both intimate, you know, a wide sea of superstitions.” The 
French stranger related himself to Zwingle the manner in which — ^the 
writings of Luther having been discovered in his cell — ^he had been 
obliged to quit Avignon in great haste. How, in the first place, he 
had proclaimed the gospel message in the city of Geneva, and after- 
wards close to the same lake in Lausanne, Zwingle, in tha fulness 
^f hie^joy, opened to this monk the church of Notre-Dame, and assign- 
'^f'&tn a seat in the choir in front of the chief altar. Lambert in 
this church delivered four sermons, in which he attacked with energy 
the errors of Rome, but in the fourth he defended the invocation of 
the Saints and of Mary. 

Brother, you deceive yourself," immediately exclaimed an excited 
■voice, which in truth proceeded from Zwingle. The canons and chasp- 
lains leapt for joy when they witnessed the commencement of a 
-quarrel between the Frenchman and the heretical curate. “ He has 
-attacked us,” said they, with one voice, to Lambert; “insist upon having 
3 , public dispute with him.” The stranger from Avignon followed 
i;his advice, and on the 12th of July,* at ten o'clock, the two champions 
met together in the canons' chambers of conference. Zwingle opened 
4ihe Old and New Testament in Greek and Latin, he discussed their 
seontents, and continued bis illustrations thereof on till the hour of 
4wo o’clock. At that time the French monk, clasping Ms hands 
together, and lifting them towards heaven, exclaimed, “ I give thee 
thanks, O God, that, by means of an organ so distinguished, thou hast 
imparted to me a knowledge so distinct of the grand truth ; henceforth,” 
^ded he, as he turned his looks upon the assembly, “in all my distresses 
1 will invoke God alone, and I will leave in his presence all chapeleta 
To-morrow I will begin my journey, and set out for Basil to visit 
there Erasmus of Rotterdam, and thence I will proceed to Wittem- 
berg, to look upon the face of the Augustine monk, Martin Luther 
und he, in reality, did take his leave of Zurich. We shall also meet 
with him again at an after period. This was the first man who, for - 
the cause of the gospel, quitted the territories of France, and entered 
into those of Switzerland and Germany, the modest forerunner of 
many thousands of refugees and consistent confessors. 

Myconius was not permitted to experience consolations equally 
-delightful. He was doomed, on the contrary, to behold Sebastian 
Hofmeister, who had come from Constance to Lucerne, and there 
preached the gospel courageously, forced to abandon the last-named 


L. so in the original, but the date must be wronj?, being the same as quoted 
-oxratieoceasion of the Frenchman’s eutrauce into Zurich> J, B, ^ 
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city. Under such circumstances the sorrows of Oswald increased. 
The liumid climate of Lucenie was uncongenial to his constitution, and 
he suffered so much from fever, that the physicians declared he would 
certainly die unless he changed his place of residence. “ I desire to 
he no other place but close to you,*' he wrote to Zwingle^ and no 
place less than in Lucerne. The inhabitants here torment me, and 
the climate consumes my life. My malady, it is said, is ‘the reward 
of mine ini(][uity, Ah, I have done well and spoken well, everything 

is poison in their sight There is one in heaven upon 

whom all my hopes are stayed.'' 

These hopes were not vain. The time was about the end of 
March, and the day of the Annunciation drew near. On the previous 
evening^ a grand feast was celebrated, in memory of a great fire 
which, in 1340, had reduced to ashes a large portion of the city. 
Already a vast multitude of people from the neighbouring country 
bad arrived in^ Lucerne, and several hundreds of priests had also 
assembled within its precincts. Some distinguished orator generally 
preached *a sermon on this memorable day. The commander of the 
Johannites, Conrad Schmid de Kusnacht, had come to town for the 
jiurpose of performing this duty. An immense crowd filled the 
<?hurch ; and the general astonishment was unbounded when the 
Oommander was heard to abandon the Latin oration in which it was 
usual to address the multitude, and to speak in proper German, so that 
all might understand the words he uttered’; at the same time that he 
exposed with firmness and with a holy fervour the love of God in the 
mission of his Son, and proved in- eloquent language that outward 
works were useless as regarded the question of salvation, and that 
the promises of God alone composed the true essence of the gospel. 
“ Gpod forbid,” exclaimed the conimander, fn jthe hearing of the 
astonished people, “ that we should receive a head so full of sinS as 
is the case with the bishop of Rome, and that we should reject Jesus 
Christ ! If the bishop of Rome distributes - the bread of the gospel, 
let us recognise him as pastor, but not as head, and if he does not 
distribute this bread, let us not receive him in any manner whatever.” 
Oswald was excited into transports of exceeding joy. ‘‘What a 
man !’* cried he ; “ w^hat a discourse, how it abounds in majesty and 
in authority, and how prevalent here is the Spirit of Christ 1” The 
favourable inpression was, in fact, general. To the agitation thus' 
awakened in the town there succeeded a solemn silence, but these 
commotions proved but transitory. If the people are found to shut 
their ears against the calls df God, these calls are seen to diminieh 
from cfhy to day, and very soon cease to be in operation. Such was 
the case in the city of Lucerne. ' * * ' ^ 

Wliile the truth was thus being declared from the eminence of the 
pulpit, Popery was simultaneously attacked in Berne, amidst the happy 
congregations of the people. A distinguished layman, celebrated by 
his poetical talents, and who had risen to the first office of the state^, 
Nicolas Manuel, indignant at the sight of the pillage practised i^^pok' 
his countrymen, by the unmerciful exactions levied by Samson, com- 
posed certain dramas of the .carnival, wherein he assailed, with the 
sharp weapons of satire, the avarice, the pride, and the magnificence 
of the pope and his clergy-. On Shrove-Tuesday of the lords" (the 
lords were then the clergy, and the cl.ergy commenced the season of 

.35 , 
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lent eight dsiys before the people) the only thing spoken of in Berne 
was a drama, or a mystery, entitled THb EatsTs of tho Docid^ which a 
number of young lads were about to perform in the street of the cross, 
while the populace hurried in crowds to be present at the acting of 
this spectacle. With reference to the fine arts, these dramatic 
sketches, from the beginning of the sixteenth century, were prodnc- 
-tivre of considerable interest; but it is under another aspect we call 
them to remembrance here : for we could undoubtedly have prefpred 
to avoid such quotations on behalf of the Reformation, as it is evident 
that arms of a different description were successful in the triumphs of 
the truth. But the labours of history do not create, they simply 
recount what is patent to their observation. 

At last the play was opened at the pleasure of the impatient 
public assembled together in the street of the cross. The pope was 
discovered clothed in splendid attire, and seated upon a thr<me. 
Around this throne were ranged his courtiers, his body guard, and a 
confused multitude of priests, of both high and low degree, ^whilst 
behind these attendants were clustered a band of nobles, laymen, 
and mendicants. Very soon a funeral procession is seen to advance, 
It was the burial of a rich farmer who was about to be committed to 
tte grave. Two relations walked slowly in front of the cofiSn, with 
their handkerchiefs in their hands. The procession having arnred 
before the pope, the bier is deposited at his feet, and then the scene 
commences. 


FIRST RBLATION— IN A LAMBNTABLB TONS. 

Let of saints thenoWe army 
Pity have upon our lot. 

As our cousin here hath gob 
Through load of years into decay, 

SECOND RELATION. 

Count not the money thou canst crave 
To grant a priest, a monk, or nun ; 

A hundred crowns were deem’d as one 
By his family him to save 
Out from purgatory’s blazing sink, 

On whose truth we have relied, 

The sexton, detaching himself from the crowd that surrounds the pope, and 
rcuuungin all haste towards the curate Robert Alwaysmore— 

My lord curate, give somewhat to drink. 

For a big farmer wh(f hath died. 

THE CURATE, 

One ! , . , My thirst is not allayed ! 

One corpse ! • * * But ’tis ten 1 need. 

More that die, better life ’s played ; 

Death gives sport the happier speed, 

THE SEXTON. 

Could that be done, my eager mirth 
Would long ring for the dead. 

Rather than work in the earth, 

Well he pays, and brings no dread. 

THE CURATE. 

If the bell of fate of heaven open the gate 
1 know not . > . , but why prate? 

It to my house brings fish, 

Some trout, or rich salmon dish. 
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NIECE OF THE CURATE. 

’Tis well, still my part control^ 

And cause to-day this weary soul 

To give me gown white, red, green, hlack, 

With fine shawls to grace my hack. 

THE CA.BDINAL OF HIGH-FRIDE, WEARING A RED HAT, NEAR THE FORK 
Loved we not of dead men the bloody heritage. 

Would we leave to perish, in the flower of their age, 

So many men like cattle 
In the field of battle. 

Excited by intrigue, and on much evil bent ? 

By Christian blood ’tis Rome hath become opulent ! 

Therefore is the hat I wear of this red colour. 

Dead men alike increase our treasure and our honour. 

BISHOP BELLY- WOLF. 

Under papal law I’ll live until my latest day — 

For now I’m clothed in silk and spend money as I may— ^ 
While I am also seen i’ the battle and hunt i’ the lurch. 

But had I lived before, in earlier times of the church, 

. I had been, like the peasant, clad in very coarse things 
For then we were shepherds, but now we are kings. 

Still in the shepherd’s place I desire to be kept. 

A VOICE. 

When, then ? . . . . 

THE BISHOP. 

. . , When off the sheep’s back the wool it is dipt. 

We, are to the flock both the Mend and the foe. 

And should they not feed us, we strike a fell blow- 
The pope to our curates hath forbidden to marry, 

It is well such a load is not easy to carry* 

Moreover, we find in this much greater pleasure ; 

For, roite of the scandal, we heap up our treasure ; 

And I can the better live well like a prince, 

Kor at the smallest profit shall my feelings ere ’^dnce. 

A priest who has money may have the wife he desires. 

Four florins a-year, • • . . I seem to shut my eyes. 

Has he children to keep ? — Then must he pay more. 

Thus two thousand a-year are brought home to my door. 

Let the priests live in virtue. I’ll get not one shilling. 

Honour be to the pope ! , - . To worship him I am willing. 
His church I’ll defend and his faith I’ll partake, 

And, till death, this god shall my cause ne’er forsake. 

THE POPE, 

The people now think, when by the priest they are shriven. 

The priest can ensure them a straight way to heaven. 

Preach then to the chosen the decrees of the conclave— 

We remain like a king, and make all men our slave. 

But should of the gospel the stSndard he raise^ 

We are utterly lost, for therein nowhere is praised 
The giving of sacrifices, or large gifts to the priest. 

And should the gospel he followed, we must at least 
Live poor in this world and die in obscurity. 

A mournful exchange for these comparisoned steeds. 

Or cars, shining with gold, which our family now needs. 

A young ass must then carry our sacred majesty. 

No, 1 shall keep whatever my fathers have left. 

And my vengeance shall strike when of these I’m bereft. 

We have only to wish ; for the world is our own": 

’Tis a god whom the people adore on our throne. 

1 mount, while in crushing them down to the earth, 

This' high seat, of which none can now equal the wealth. 

I take all to myself, but the laity rob ; 

For they are no more than the ignorant mob. 

Must we fly from our goods, or our tributes, or, more. 

Of holy water three drops shall our lost treasures fCtftore ? 


♦ Tho Cferman expresses this title more dearly, biit Hot iu apaaniier so polite* 
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We will not, however, farther pursue this close translation of 
the drama composed by Manuel. The agony experienced by the 
clergy when they were told of the efforts made by the reformers ; 
their ra^e against all those who threatened to intrude upon their 
irregularities, were all described in the most lively manner-^ The 
dissolute manners of which this mystery presents so striking an 
image were too common to elude the observation of every one who 
witnessed the spectacle. The people were thus much excited, and 
many sallies of wit escaped the crowd as it left the scene of enter- 
tainment in the -street of the cross. But some of the number were 
more serious, and spoke of Christian liberty as opposed to the despotism 
of the pope, w'hilst they equally contrasted evangelical simplicity with 
the existence of Roman pomp. Very soon the contempt of the 
people was exhibited in the streets. On Ash- Wednesday a mock 
procession of indulgences was paraded through the whole town, accom- 
panied by the singing of satirical songs. A severe blow had indeed 
been inflicted at Berne and in all Switzerland upon the ancieTut struc- 
ture of Popery. _ p i i. -i j 

Some time after the representation we have so far detailed, anotlier 
comedy was performed in Berne ; but' on this occasion the farce was 
real. The clergy, the.councilj add, the citizens, had assembled before 
the upper gate,' in expectation of the arrival of the skull of St Anna, 
which the famous knight, Albert do Stein, had* gone to fetch fiom 
Lyons. At last Albert appeared, bearing the holy relic wrapped up m 
a piece of silk, before which the bishop of Lausanne had, on its journey, 
bent the knee. The precious skull was carried in procession to the 
church of the Dominicans^ and ushered within the building under the 
salutations of, the large bell, being afterwards with great solemnity 
placed upon the altar which was. consecrated to this same skull, as 
that of the mother of Mary, behind a front of sumptuous lattice work. 
But in the inidst of all this joy, a letter was received from the abbot 
of the ‘Convent at Lyons, wherein rested the remains of the saint, de- 
claring that the monks had- sold a profane skull takeU^ out of the 
burying-place from among the rubbish of the dead. This mystifica- 
tion happening in the illustrious city of Berne, gave great umbrage to 

her proud citizens. _ . . • a -i 

The Reformation gained ground also in other districts in Swit- 
zerland. In 1522, a young Appenzellois, Walter Klarer, returned 
from the university of Paris into his native canton. The writings 
of Luther fell into his hands, and in 1522 he preached according to 
the evangelical doctrine with all the ardour of a young ^JJhristian. 
""Amlnnkeeper, a member of the Appenzellois council, called Rausberg, 
a rich and pious person, opened his house to the meeting of the friends 
of the truth. A famous captain, Bartholomew Berweger, who had 
fought on the side of both Julius II. and Leo X., having at this 
time returned from Rome, closely persecuted these evangelical mini- 
sters. One day, however, he remembered that he had witnessed in 
Rome the commission of many evil deeds, and resolved to study the 
. Bible, as well as listen to the sermons of the new preachers, by which 
means his understanding was enlightened, and he eagerly embraced 
the cause of the gospel. Observing that the crowds of people were 
mable to find accommodation within the walls^of the temples,^ Let 
the^ainisters preach in the fields and in the public places,” Eer- 
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weger ; and, in spite of an active opposition, tlie hills, the ’meadows; 
and even the mountains of Appeuzel often rang afterwards with the 
sound of voices proclaiming the glad tidings of salvation. * : 

The same doctrine, finding its way along the Ehine, at last reached 
even as far the ancient E-hetia. One day a stranger, coming from 
Zurich, crossed the river and presented himself in the house of , the 
master saddler in Flasch, the first village belonging to the Grisons- 
The saddler, Christian Anhorn, listened with astonishment to the 
discourse of his unexpected guest. ‘‘ Let us hear you preach," was 
also the request made by the united inhabitants of the village to the 
stranger, James Burkli. This person consequently placed himself in 
front of the altar, surrounded by a company of armed men under the 
command of Anhorn, to guard against the risk of any unfore^en 
attack, and there proclaimed the doctrine of the gospel. The repbrfc 
of this Sermon was spread abroad in the country, and on the follow- 
ing Sunday an immense concourse of people flocked into the town: 
Yery St)on a large proportion of the inhabitants of these districts 
desired the sacrament of the Lord's Supper to be dispensed according 
to the institution of Jesus Christ. But one day the tocsin was sud- 
denly heard to sound within the confines of Mayenfeld; the alarmed 
people obeyed the summons, and the priests explained to them the dan- 
gers with which the church was threatened, so that this fanatical mol 
forthwith hastened, with the priests at their heads, towards the village 
of Flasch. Anhorn, who was at work in the fields, amazed with 
the ringing of bells at an hour so unusual, hastily returned to his 
house, and secreted Burkli in the cavity of a deep ditch dug in the 
bottom of his own cellar. The house was in an instant -surrounded, 
the doors were forced, and the heretical preacher was sought for in 
every corner, but in vain, and at last the persecuters abandoned '#je 
place. ' 

The word of God was spread abroad throughout every district of 
the ten jurisdictions. The curate of Mayenfeld, on his return from 
Rome, whither, furious at the success of the gospel, he had fled, 
exclaimed — “ Rome has rendered me an evangelist T and he, in fact, 
became a fervent reformer. Yery soon the reform was listened to 
even within the confederation of the “ house of God.” Oh, did 
you but see how the inhabitants of the mountains cast from them the 
yoke of the Babylonian captivity," wrote Salandronius to Yadian. 

Certain revolting disorders basteted the day on which Zurich and 
the neighbouring country entirely destroyed the shackles 
-ydke.# A married schoolmaster, wishing to -become a priest, oRaitfet 
for this purpose the consent of his wife, and they separated from each 
other. The new curate, finding it impossible to respect his vows of 
celibacy, quitted, through regard for his wife, the place wherein she 
-dwelt, and having established himself within the bishoprick of 
Constance, he there entered into new and criminal alliances. His 
wifs, on learning this circumstance, hurried off to the place of - bfe 
residence, and the poor priest, having compassion upon her, 

,the female who had usurped her rights, and took back to 
legitimate spouse. Immediately the procurator-fiscal preferred hie 
complaint, the vicar-general reported the same to fho -presbytery, 

- who deliberated on the case, and the curate w^ commanded eifiier fo 

- abandon again hk wife or to leave his benefice. The poor spouse 
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quitted, in tears, the house of her husband, while her rival was 
permitted to return therein in triumph. The church declared herself 
satisfied, and left at rest, from that time, the household of this 
adulterous priest. 

Shortly after this event, a curate in Lucerne carried off a married 
woman and openly lived in her society. The husband, returning to 
Lucerne, took advantage of the absence of the priest to regain his 
wife. As the married couple were prosecuting their flight, the 
clerical seducer met them on the way, and, attacking the injured 
husband, he inflicted upon him a wound so desperate as eventually to 
cause his death. Every truly pious man now saw the necessity of 
re-establishing the law of &od, which declares that marriage is 
honourable in all. The ministers of the evangelical creed had 
acknowledged that the law of celibacy originated wholly in human 
invention, imposed by the Roman pontiffs, and contrary to the word 
of God, which, in describing the true bishop, represents him as 
husband and father, (1st Tim. ch. iii. ver. 2, 4.) The same uSinisters 
w^re convinced at the same time that of all the abuses which had 
penetrated the bosom of the church, not one had caused the commis- 
sion of so much vice and scandal as the one in question. They, 
therefore, believed that it was not only a legitimate practice, but 
also a duty in the sight of God, to escape from such an abuse. Many 
of them, in this persuasion, tlxen betook themselves to the ancient 
,erEatoms of apostolic times. Xylotect became a married man, ’and 
Zwingle likewise at the time we speak of entered into the married 
state. No woman in Zurich was more esteemed than Anna Rein- 
hard, the widow of Meyer of Knonau, and mother of Gerold. She 
had been, from the moment of Zwingle's arrival, one of his most 
devoted hearers ; she at same time dwelt in his neighbourhood, and 
he had had an opportunity of witnessing her pious and most modest 
demeanour, so greatly enhanced by the tender care she bestowed upon 
her children. The young Gerold, who might already be looked upon 
as his adopted son, drew Zwingle into closer intimacy with tKe 
mother. The trials which had been previously endured by this 
Christian woman, who was doomed one day to experience the most 
afflictions ever suffered by any woman of whom history has 
, recorded the life, had imparted to her manner a degree of gravity 
which tended to render her evangelical virtues still more conspicuous. 
She had at this date reached ’^the age of thirty-five years, and 
possessed a small fortune, amounting only to the sum of four hundred 
florins. It was upon this widow Zwingle fixed his anticipations of 
securing a happy companion for the remainder of his life. He fully 
comprehended the sacred and intimate obligations connected with the 
conjugal alliance* He described it as “ a very holy union.** “In the 
' same manner as Christ,** said he, “ has died for his own, and thus 
given himself entirely to them, so likewise should all spouses do and 
suffer everything for each other.*' But Zwingle, while he took 
.^na Reinhaxd for his wife, did not at the same moment acknowledge 
his marriage. An unpardonable weakness unquestionably in the 
character of a man in other respects so resolute. The convictions 
which he and his friends had obtained on the question of celibacy 
had not yet become general. Weak members of his church might 
have been thereby scandalized. He felt alarmed lest his usefulness 
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in the church might he paralyzed by a public proclamation of his 
marriage. He sacrificed thus a portion of his happiness to these, it 
may be, delicate fears, but from which he ought to haye emancipated 
himself. 


CHAPTER XIY. 

Triumph of the Truth—Asaemljly at Einsldlen— Peiitioa to the Bishop— To the Confederates— The Men of Einsidlen 
aeparate- A Beene m a Convent— A Dinner In the House of Myeonius— The Strength of the Eeformera— Effect of 
;the Petitions at Lucerne— The Council of the Diet— Haller at the Town .house— Prlhurg—DestltuUon of Oswald— 
Zwingle consoles him— First Eiflorous Act of the Diet— Consternation of the Brothers of Zwingle-Eeaolatlon of 
Zwingle—The Future -Prayer ofZwingle. 

Nevertheless, iuterests of a more elevated chara.cter pre-occupied 
-at this time the thoughts of the friends of the truth. The diet, as we 
have seen, urged by the enemies of the Reformation, had enjoined 
the e’^angelical preachers to abstain from preaching doctrines which 
agitated the minds of the people. Zwingle felt that the moment for 
acting with decision had arrived ; and with that energy which 
distinguished his temper, he called together at Einsidlen an assembly 
of the ministers of the Lord, the stanch friends of the gospel. The 
strength of Christians is to he found neither in the power of arms 
nor in the flames of the funeral pile, nor in the intrigues of party, nor 
yet iu the protection of the powerful of this world. That stren^h 
is composed of a simple, but unanimous and courageous, profession 
of those grand truths to which the world is doomed one day to render 
obedience. God especially req[nires those who serve him to hold 
forth these celestial doctrines conspicuously in the presence of every 
people, without allowing themselves to be alarmed by the cries of 
their adversaries. These truths undertake of themselves to sfetmte 
their own triumph ; and at their view, like, of old, before the ark of 
God, idols were seen to fall prostrate on the ground. The time 
bad come in which God had designed that the doctrine of salvation 
should be thus openly confessed in the districts of Switzerland, and 
it was therefore necessary to erect the standard of the gospel upon 
some eminent height. Divine providence was about to drag forth 
from unknown retreats many humble hut intrepid men, in order to 
enable them to bear witness in a glorious strain before the face of the 
nation. • 

About the end of June or the commencement of July a 

multitude of pious ministers, from every quarter, were seen dir^OTUg 
theif steps towards the celebrated chapel of Einsidlen, on an errand 
of unusual pilgrimage. From Art, in the canton of Schwitz, came 
the curate of the place, Balthasar Traschel ; from Weiningen, near 
Baden, the curate Staheli ; from Zug, Werner Steiner ; from imeerne 
the canon Kilchmeyer; from Uster, the curate Pfister; from Hongg, 
close to Zurich, the curate Stumpjff ^ from Zurich itself, the canon Far 
bricius^ the chaplain Schmid i the preacher of the hospital, Grosi^ ^r^ j 
^nd Zwingle. Leo Juda, the curate of Einsidlen, received wiffi^e^t 
joy within the precincts of the antique abbey all these ministers of 
Jesus Christ. Since the sojourn there of Zwingle, tins place had 
become a citadel of the truth and a resting-place of the just. In a 
similar manner, two hundred and fifteen years before this date, there 
had assembled in the solitary plain of ihe Gmtli, thirty-three coura- 
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geous patriots, determined to free tlieir country from tlie yoke of 
Austria. The purpose of Einsidlen was to break the yoke of human 
authority with reference to the things of God. Zwingle proposed to 
his friends the adoption of stringent petitions to the cantons and to 
the bishop, with a view to secure the free preaching of the gospel, 
and at the same time the abolition of the forced law of celibacy, the 
source of so many criminal irregularities. The whole assembly joined 
in the advice, and Ulric had himself prepared a draft of the addresses. 
The petition to the bishop was first read on the 2d July 1522j and 
ail the evangelists we have above enumerated signed said document. 
A cordial afiection united in Switzerland the hearts of the preachers 
of the truth. A number of other ministers fully sympathized in the 
feelings of the men gathered together in Einsidlen, such as Haller, 
Myconius, Hedio, Capito, Ecolampade, Sebastian, Meyer, Hoff- 
meister, and Wanner. This obvious harmony formed one of tho 
most beautiful traits of the Swiss Reformation. The excellent indir 
viduals alluded to always acted in the spirit of one man, and con* 
tinned their friendship to the very day of their death. 

The brethren now met at Einsidlen clearly perceived that it was 
alone by means of the influences of faith that the members of the vast 
confederation, torn asunder by many foreign intilgues, could ever 
‘ attain the vigour of a united body. But their attention was directed 
to highest source. The celestial doctrine,*' said they to the 
ecolesiastical head, in their address of the 2d July, that truth whiet 
God ,the Creator has manifested by his Son to the human race 
plunged in sin, has been long veiled from our eyes by ignorance, not 
to mention by the malice of some men. But the same all-powerful 
God has resolved to re-establish this truth in its primitive strength. 
Do you unite with those who desire that the multitude of Christians 
should return to their head, which is Christ. . . . For ourselves, 

we have resolved to promulgate his gospel with indefatigable perse- 
verance, and at same time with such wisdom as shall prevent any one 
from having just cause of complaint. Take this enterprise,, astonish- 
ing it may he, but not rash, under your protection. Be like Moses, 
upon the route, at the head of the people, as they left the territories 
of JSgypt, and overthrow yourself every obstacle which hinders the 
triumphant march of the truth." 

In continuation of this warm appeal, the evangelists assembled in 
Einsidlen next referred to the question of celibacy. Zwingle had 
personally no claim to make on the subject. Pie now possessed a 
wife qualified to be the jjartner of a minister of Christ in conformity 
with the description of St Paul, grave^ sober, and faithful in all 
things^ (1st Tim. hi. 2.) But he thought of his brethren, whose con^ 
sciences were not as yet, like his own, emancipated from the thral- 
dom of human ordinances. . Pie longed, moreover, to see the day 
when all the servants of God should be able to live openly and with- 
out fear in the bosom of their own family, training their children^ 
says the apostle, in all submission and every hind of honest behaviour, 
“ You are not ignorant,'’ said these men from Einsidlen, of the man- 
ner in which, up to the present time, chastity has been violated b^ 
:th,e generality of the priests. When, in the consecration of the 
of the Lord, it is asked of him who speaks in the name of 
Am those , yon represent just he replies, They are just.” 
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‘‘Are they learned?*' “ They are learned.*’ But when tlie question i& 
put, “ Are they chaste ?’* the reply is made, “ As far ^s human weak- 
ness will permit/* “ Every passage in the New Testament condemns 
a licentious commerce, T^hile they equally authorize the practice of 
marriage/* Hero are quoted a number of such passages. “ It is for 
this reason,” continue the petitioners, “ we implore you, by the love 
of Christ, by the liberty which he has acquired for us, by the misery 
of so many weak and erring souls, by the wounds of so many pierced 
consciences, by all that is human and divine, .... permit that 
which has been done in rashness to be annulled with wisdom, in the 
fear that the majestic edifice of the church may not fall with a fear^ 
ful crash to the ground, and ensure the ruin of immense numbers. 
Behold with what storms the world is threatened. If wisdom. dcfiiS" 
not intervene, it is because of the order of the priests/* ' r 

The petition to the confederation was still longer. “ Excellent 
men,” thus speak to the confederates, at the end of their petition, the 
allies in* Einsidlen, “ we are all Swiss, and you are our fathers. 
There are among our number those who have shewn themselves- 
faithful in battle, and during the ravages of the plague, and amidst 
other calamities. It is in the name of true chastity we now address 
you. Who knows not that we shall much better satisfy the dedheV 
of the flesh by not submitting to the laws of legitimate union ? But 
there is a strong necessity for putting an end to the scandals which 
afflict the church of Christ. If the tyranny of the pontiff of Bome- 
desires to oppress us, fear nothing, courageous heroes ! the authority 
of the word of God, the rights of Christian liberty, and the sovereign 
power of grace keep and surround us. We^ belong to the saffinb- 
country, we profess the same faith, we are Swiss, and the YiiliBie 
of our illustrious ancestors has always manifested its power. byiiME 
invincible defence of those who crushed iniquity/* ^ 

Thus it was even at Einsidlen, within that ancient bulwark of 
superstition, and which still in our own day constitutes a famous 
sanctuary for the practices of Homan abuses, that Zwingle and his 
friends raised with a bold hand the standard of truth and liberty. 
They there made a call upon the heads of the church and state:. 
They affixed their theses like Luther, but it was to the gate of the 
episcopal palace, and to that of the councils of the nation. The friends 
gathered together in Einsidlen separated from each other in the pos- 
session of calm and joyful spirits, full of hope in that God to wiuqiU 
th^'Cqnfided their cause ; and departing, some by way of : 

field o&Morgarten, others across the chain of the Alhisj. amifdfe 
remainder over other hills or through other ralleys, they each returned 
to their respective posts, “It was indeed a grand spectacle in these 
days,** said Henry Bullinger, “ to see these men thus daring to put 
themselves in the front, and, ranging around the gospel, to expose 
‘ themselves to every danger. But God has preserved them, so that- 
not one evil should reach their door ; for God watches over hia- 
#all times/' It was in reality a subject of much grandeur, and^A*®^' 
a memorable step in the march of the Reformation — one of itheilwSt 
illustrions days in the religious regeneration of Switzerland/".^! A bedy 
confederation had beCn settled- in Einsidlen. Certain humble and 
courageous men had taken hold of the sword of tb© Spirit, ‘Which is the 
word of God, and the breastplate of faith. The glove had been cast 
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upon the ground, the challenge W 2 bs given, not only by one man, but 
by many men from divers cantons, ready to sacrifice their lives,’ and 
thus the battle must be undertaken. 

Everything gave proof, moreover, that the struggle would be des- 
perate. Just five days afterwards, that is, on the 7th of July the* 
chief magistrate of Zurich, wishing to favour the Roman party, ca’used 
to be brought before him- Conrad Grebel and Claus Hottinger, two of 
those impatient men who seemed desirous to exceed the limits of a 
temperate reformation. “ We forbid you,*^ said the burgomaster 
Roust, speak against the monks, and upon these points of con- 
troversy.” ^ When these words were uttered, an extraordinary noise 
was heard in the hall, says an ancient report. God manifested him- 
self so conspicuously in this work, that everywhere signs of his inter- 
■\^ntion were eagerly looked for. Every one present gazed around 
them with astonishment, without being able to discover the cause of 
this mysterious circumstance. 

But it was more particularly among the convents the spirit*of indig- 
aalion was most ardently inflamed. Every meeting held within their 
walls, whether for the purposes of discussion or pleasure, was cele- 
brated by sorne^ new token of animosity. On the occasion of a grand 
feast observed m the convent of Fraubrunn, the wine had mounted to 
the hea^of the guests, and they began to indulge in severe invectives 
^^nst the doctrines of the gospel. The objects most expoeed to the 
mdignation m these priests and monks was the evangelical doctrine 
that, in the Christian church, there should not be therein a priesthood 
class elevated above the rank of believers. One friend of the Re- 
fonn^ation alone was present, a simple layman, Macrin, the master of 
n school at Soleure. He at first avoided the contest, and passed over 
fi:om one table to another. But, at last, being no longer able to 
endure the loud protestations of the party, he boldly rose from his 
seat, and said m an exalted tone, «Yes, all true Christiana are 
priests and sacrificers, according to the words of Peter, 

kings." At the delivery of this sentence one of themosit^^Si 
deelamers, the dean of Burgdorff, a man of great corpulenceS 
^^gth, with a ringing voice, burst into a fit of laughter, and said, 
^4Iius then, you little Greeks and rats of the school, are you the 
I^Bimnficets? . . . . heautifnl priest! . . . mendicant 

Ki^. . . . a priest Without either prebends or benefices?” And 

with one ancord the priests and ‘inonks attacked the impudent layman. 

It was, however, in Lucerne the hardy action of the men at Ein- 
aidlen WM fated to produce the most astonishing effects. The diet 
WM at the time assembled at that city, and every day brought new 
eomplamts from every quarter against those daring priests who pre- 

blond* Helvetia from selling tranquilly toforei^ers 

^e blood of their sons. On the 22d of July 1522, 4hUe Oswald 
Myconius was sitting at dinner in his own house, in company with 
the canon Kilchmeyer and several other men well disposed towards 
the cause of the gospel, a young lad, sent by Zwingle, arrived at the 

and a petitions from Einsidlent 

^1^®’ «^“esting Oswald to publish these. docu- 

matter should be proceeded with by degrees, in a peaceful manner. 
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rather than completed by a single blow ; because, for the love of 
Christ, we must be ready to abandon all, and even our wife ” 

The crisis in this manner approached within the city of Lucerne, 
the bomb had come to ground, and must immediately burst. The 
company we have mentioned read the petitions to which we have 
referred. . . “ May God send a blessing upon this beginning," ex- 

claimed Oswald, as he turned his eyes towards heaven. Then he 
added, “ This prayer ought to be from this instant the constant de- 
sire of our hearts.” Immediately afterwards these petitions were 
published abroad, perhaps with more ardour than Zwingle had cal- 
culated upon. But the moment was urgent. Eleven men, the elite 
of the clergy, had placed themselves foremost in the breach, and there 
was need for the enlightening the mind of men, for deciding those oj 
irresolute character, and for engaging in the cause the most influential 
members of the diet. 

Oswald, in the midst of such labours, did not forget the situation of 
his frieild. The young messenger had given a detailed account of 
the attacks Zwingle was doomed to endure on the part of the monks 
of Zurich. “ The truth of the Holy Spirit is invincible," wrote 
Myconius, “ even this day. Armed with the buckler of the Holy 
Scriptures, you have remained a conqueror, not only in one battle, 
or in two, but in three, and already the fourth has commenced. . . . 
Seize again these noble arms, more hardy than the diamond ! Christ, 
in order to protect his own, has need of nothing but his word. Your 
struggles impart an unconquerable spirit to all those who have conse- 
crated their lives to the cause of Jesus Christ." 

The two petitions did not produce at Lucerne the effect expected. 
Some pious men approved of their contents, but the number of these 
men was small. Many, fearing to compromise themselves, 
unwilling to bestow either censure or praise upon the subject of their 
documents. “ These folks,^' said others, “ would never wish to see 
this affair brought to a happy conclusion The whole body of the 
priests were heard to murmur and speak under their breaths, or to 
grumble between their teeth. As for the people, they set themselves 
in opposition to the gospel. The rage for battle had become strong 
in Lucerne, after the bloody defeat experienced at Bicoque, and war 
was the only subject which occupied-^ the thoughts of men. Oswald, 
who attentively observed the working of these contending impressions, 
felt his courage at the moment shaken, and the evangelical picture he 
had fancied to see realized in Lucerne and Switzerland now appeairM 
to vanish from his sight. “ Our people are blinded with regard to 
the things of heaven," said he, in heaving a deep sigh. Nothing 
is now to be hoped for in Switzerland with reference to the glory of 
Christ." 

’ It was indeed especially in the council and the diet that anger 
was more enthusiastically expressed. The pope, France, England, 
and the empire, had all turned their views upon Switzerland, after the 
defeat of la Bicoque and the evacuation of Lombardy by the Fr^lM^ 
under the command of Lautrec. Were not political interests ^ itds 
moment sufficiently intricate without the intervention of these eleven 
men, or the accumulation of their petitions upon religious questions 1 
The deputies from Zurich alone inclined towards the side of the 
gospel. The canon Xylotect, afraid of losing his life, as well as that 
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of his wife, (for he liad married a daughter of one of the first families 
in the country ) had, with eyes filled with tears of sorrow, refused to 
go to Einsidlen, or to sign the memorable addresses. The canon 
Kilchmeyer had displayed greater courage, although he also had 
eTerytlnngto fear “ I am threatened with a sentence," he wrote 
to Zwingle on the 13th of August, “ but I wait for it with courao-e ” 
As he wrote these words with his hand, the doorkeeper of the council 
entered Ins room, Md left with him a summons to appear on the 

+b!u 1 Piit in irons,” said he, in continua- 

tion ot his letter,. I will claim your assistance, but it shall be more- 
easy to remove a rock from the Alps than to drive me one fino-er '» 
length awy from the word of Jesus Christ." The respect supposed 
due to his family, and the resolution adopted to cause the storm to- 
burst upon the head of Oswald, savedf the canon, 

_ Berthold Haller, perhaps because he was not a Swiss, had not 
agned the petitions ; but full of courage, he expounded,. 4ike- 
Awingle, the gospel according to St Matthew. A grea#* .erpwd 
attended within the cathedral walls at Berne. The word* of GM 
worked greater wonders in the minds of men than the dTamas ^ 
Manuel; Haller was cited to appear within the town hall, and the- 
people accompanied this meek person to the door, and remained in 
numbers upon the square in front Of the building. The council were 
ih' <apinion. “ It is a matter which concerns the bishop " said 
t&ffcosf Muential members. “We must Land over tbe pWher 
to tmy lord of Lausanne.” The friends of Haller trembled at the- 
■utterance of these words,’ and recommended him to make a hasty 
retreat. The people surrounded the person Of their preacher, and 
accompanied him to his house, where a considerable number of armed 
citizens remained on guard, ready to form with their bodies a bulwark 
OTound the mansion of their humble pastor. The council and the 
■tashop both recoiled at sight of such an energetic manifestation, and 

however, was not the only One. Who. 
^ibited a bold spirit in Berne._ Sebastian Meyer refuted at same 
tone the pastoral letter of the bishop of Constance, and in particular 
Tgiff^Ig ar accusation “ that the disciples of the gospel taught a new 
and that the ancient doctrine was the true one.” “ To be 
wrong during the course of thousands of years,” said he, “ does 
not constitute one m the right for the space of an hour ; otherwise 
the Pagans would have done well to continue in their faith. If the- 
most ancient doctrines must be found to prevad, fifteen hundred are 

years, and the gospel is, therefor^ more- 
ancient. than the ordinances of the pope.” ^ 

ad^Lse!!' magistrates of Fribnrg intercepted some letters 

S Hollard, a native of Orle. They first cast this man into- 

in r A t annins, declared himself very shortly afterwards 

soldipT fo]? +7 ® doctrine ; for, in this warfare, no sooner did on©. 

S .T ‘0 f^ke his place. “ How 

“he able tl 

SS of sfpa,d?”“V‘/M“ 7^1®^ drawn from , the 

M of St Fad . But the chanter was soon silenced in his turn. 

'Bmre.are hardly any men in all Switzerland mere evilly disp^^ 
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towards the holy doctrine than are the inhabitants of Fribarg/' 
Myconius to Zwingle. ^ 

There was, however, an exception to be made with regard to 
Lucerne, and of this Myconius was made aware. lie had not signed 
the famous petitions ; but if not attested by himself, they wejce con-; 
firmed by his friends, and a victim was required. The ancient 
ture of Greece and Rome had begun, thanks to Myconius, to shed, a 
lustre over the state of society in Lucerne, and many persons hasten^ 
ed from various quarters to attend the lectures of the learned profesr^ 
.sor. The friends of peace, indeed, listened with delight to a mo^e 
pleasant sound than that of the clash of swords and bucklers which 
alone until then had been heard to strike upon the ear within the 
oonfines of this warlike city. Oswald had sacrificed everything . for 
the good of this countxy. He had left both Zurich and Zwingle ; he 
had lost his health ; his wife was in a declining state, and his son was 
, still a mere youth. If he were, therefore, driven from Lucerne, he 
could have no hope of securing an asylum elsewhere. But such con- 
siderations had no influence on the mind of the inexorable party, and 
the themes which ought to have excited their compassion only served 
to increase their rage. Herbenstein, the burgomaster of Lucerne, an 
old and valiant warrior, who had acquired a celebrated name’ in 
wars of Swabia and Burgundy, prosecuted the dismissal of the school- 
master, and desired to drive out from the canton along with him all 
knowledge of Greek, or Latin, or of the gospel. He succeeded in 
his attempt. On leaving the meeting of the council wherein the dis7 
mission of Myconius had been resolved upon, Herbenstein en 001511^ teresl 
the deputy from Zurich, named Berguer. “ TV'e have deteiripai.^i^i 
send you back your schoolmaster,” said the magistjatedrOn^ 

“'you must prepare suitable lodgings for him.” We willtuc 
him to sleep in the streets,” instantly replied tlie courageous ' 

But Berguer promised more than he could perform. , ^ ^ 

The news communicated by the burgomaster proved to be toq 
and were soon reported to the unhappy Myconius himself. He was dfet 
missed and banished, whilst the only crime imputed to him wias 
fact of his being a disciple in the doctrines of Luther. He looked 
around him and could nowhere discern the appearance of shelt§3^. 
He beheld his wife, his son, and himself, alike reduced to a conditioji. 
of infirmity, and thus driven out from his native place. . . . 

every side of him Switzerland wa^ seen agitated with the vio^^ ^ 
at hardy storm, which overthrew and destroyed all that dared 
wave|. “ Seenow,” said he at this time to Zwingle, the 
is c^sed from home by the council of Lucerne. , - , ; 

I go? . . I know not. . . , Assailed yourself by 

equally furious, bow could you give mo a resting-place ? I therefojr^ 
ory amidst my tribulations to that God in wdiom I place my; 
tiope. Always rich and good, he will not permit that any Ofit jrf 
those who ask his aid shall be cast off without a favourable.' 

Let him provide for my necessities.” ‘ 

^ Such were the words of Oswald ; and the expressions 
tion ‘were not long delayed.' There was one man^ iuj^^STs^t^ei^nd 
inured to the combats of faith. Zwingle drew nea:^ to hial^nd.and 
relieved his distresses. The efforts by^ which attempts are made tq 
overthrow the house of God are so persevering,” said Zwingle, “ 
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the assaults so constant, that it can no longer be called the wind and 
the rain that fall upon it, as the Lord has predicted, (Matt. vii. 27,) 
but hailstones and thunderbolts. If I had not discerned th^e Lord 
who guards the ship, I should long ago have cast the rudder into the 
sea; but I see him in the whirlwind, arranging the cordage, setting 
the yards, and disposing the sails ; what do I say ! I see him com- 
manding the very winds, and they obey him. , . . Would I not 

therefore be slack, unworthy of the name of a man, were I to abandon 
my post in order to find in flight a shameful death ? I trust entirely 
in Mb sovereign goodness. Let him then govern ; transports make^ 
haste, or retard, precipitate our course, or stop ; let him throw us on 
or under the waves, or even plunge us into the bottom of the abyss, 

. . . we will fear nothing. We are vessels which belong to him- 

self. He can make use of us as he pleaseth, either in honour or dis- 
honour.” After these sentences, so distinguished by a living faith, 
Zwingle continued, “ With regard to yourself, my advice is as 
follows : — ^Present yourself in the presence of the council, and deliver 
in their hearing a discourse worthy of Christ and of your own cause, 
that is to say, calculated to touch and not to irritate their feelings. 
Deny that you are the disciple of Luther, and declare that you are 
that of Jesus Christ. Let your pupils surround you, and let them too 
speak ; and if this method does not succeed, come to your friend, 
com^ to Zwingle, and look upon our city as your actual honife.” 

Oswald, ^boldened by these words, followed the exceUen,ie^ni^|^ 
of the reformer ; but all his efforts were in vain. The witness of 
the truth was doomed to leave his native place ; and the inhabitants 
of Lucerne covered him with so much opprobrium, that everywhere 
the magistrates took measures to prevent his receiving either assist- 
ance or shelter. There is nothing left me to do,” exclaimed the 
confessor of Jesus Christ, with a soul vexed at the contemplation of 
BO much enmity, but to beg from door to door, so that I may pro- 
cure food to support my miserable existence/' Yery soon the friend 
of Zwingle, his most powerful assistant, the first man who had united 
in Switzerland the knowledge of literature and the love of the gospel, 
the reformer of Lucerne, and afterwards one of the heads of the Hel- 
vetic church, must quit, with his sick wife and infant son, that 
migrateful city, where, of all his family, only one sister had adopted 
the gospel truths. He crossed these ancient bridges, and bid adieu 
to those mountains which seem to vise out of the bosom of the lake of 
the Waldstetten, and to reach to the very clouds. The canons 
Xylotect and Kilchmeyer, the only friends which the Reformation 
reckoned among his countrymen, followed Myconius at a short dis- 
tance. And at the moment when this poor man, accompanied by 
two weak beings, whose existence was dependant on his exertions 
with his eyes turned towards the lake, in a flood of tears at the 
remembrance of his blinded country, said farewell to those sublime 
scenes, ^ whose majestic nature had surrounded his birth place, the 
gospel itself went out from Lucerne, and Rome still reigns dominant 
there, even until this day. 

Shortly afterwards the diet itself, then assembled at Baden, excited 
by the vigorous measures adopted against Myconius, and irritated by 
ii^petitions from Einsidlen, which, issued by the press, had produced 
everywhere a great sensation, solicited, as well by the bishop of Con- 
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stance^ who demanded of it to strike at last these innoyators, assum- 
ed the character of persecutionists, and ordered the authorities of the 
common Kailiewick to denounce^ in its name, all priests and laymen 
who' should be found to speak against the faith. The diet, moreover, 
in its impatience, caused the evangelist nearest to its present sittings 
to be seized — ^namely, Urban Weiss, the pastor of Fislispach, who 
had been recently released under security, and who was now carried 
to Constance, and delivered over to the charge of the bishop, by whom 
he was long retained in prison. “It was in this manner,'' says the 
historian, Bullinger, “that were commenced the persecutions of 
the confederates against the gospel ; and these persecutions were begun 
at the instigation of the clergy, who, on all occasions, have brought 
Jesus Christ to justice before Herod and Pilate.” 

Zwingle was not destined to be sheltered from trials. The most 
severe and delicate wounds were at this time inflicted upon his heart. 
The rumours of his doctrines and his combats had crossed the Santis, 
penetrated the recesses of Tockenburg, and reached the heights of 
Wildhaus. The family of shepherds whence the reformer proceeded, 
had been moved by the purport of these reports. Of the five brothers 
connected with Zwingle, some had never ceased to prosecute peace- 
ably the occupations of the mountain farm, whilst others, to the great 
grief of their brother, had, at times, taken up arms and quitted the - 
care of their flock to join in the services of foreign princes. Both 
the one and the other, however, were alarmed at the news which this 
common report had brought within their huts. In their fancy they 
had already beheld their brother captured, dragged, perhaps, to Con- 
stance before the bishop, and imagined the erection of the funeral 
pile on which his body was about to be consumed, at the same place 
where the death of J ohri Huss was consummated. These proud shep^ 
herds could not brook the idea of being called the brothers of a heretic. 
They consequently addressed a letter to Ulric, and therein described 
the intensity of their anguish and their fears. Zwingle replied to 
this epistle in the following terms : — “ As long as God shall permit 
me, I will acquit myself of the duty he has imposed upon me, without 
entertaining any fear of the world, or of its superb tyrants. I am 
aware of all that can befall me. There is no danger or misfortune 
which I have not long considered with care. My forces are less than 
nothing, while I know the power of my enemies ; but I also know 
that I can do all things in Jesus Christ who strengthens me. Although 
I should hold my peace, another would be constrained to 
things '\jhich God now performs through me, and I would 
then punished by God. Cast far from you. Oh, my dear brethren ! all 
your vain solicitude. If I harbour a fear, it is that I may become 
more mild and more compliant than our age requires. What a 
shame, you say, shall not be cast upon our family, should you be 
burned or put to death in some other way I Oh, my beloved brethren t 
the gospel possesses in the blood of Christ that astonishing virtue^ 
that the most violent persecutions, so far from arresting its progii^ , 
only serve to hasten its dev elopement. Those only are 

soldiers of Christ, who do not fear to suffer in their own bodies the 
wounds of their Master. All my labours are directed to no other end 
but that of communicating to men the treasures of happiness which 
Christ has acquired for us, in order that all may have recourse to 
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the Fatter through the death of his Son. If this doctrine should 
cause you offence, your anger cannot stay my purpose. You are my 
brethren, yes, my own brothers, the sons of my father, nursed at 
the same bosom ; . . . but if you are not my brethren in Christ, 

and in the work of faith, then my grief shall become so excessive that 
nothing can be compared to it. Adieu — I shall never cease to be 
your real brother, unless you cease of yourselves to be the brethren of 
Jesus Christ." 

' The confederates now appeared to rise like one man in opposition 
to the' gospel. The petitions from Einsidlen had been made the 
signal of their commotion. Zwingle, oppressed with the fate of Hs 
dear Myconius, only beheld in these misfortunes the commencement 
of dire calamities. A host of enemies in Zurich, backed by enemies 
at a distance, the very relations of a man becoming his adversaries ; 
hirious opposition on the part of monks and priests ; violent measures 
in the acts of the diet and the council ; rude, and it might be, bloody 
attacks on the part of the partisans of foreign services ; thft highest 
valleys of Switzerland^ that cradle of the confederation, pouring out 
long files of invincible soldiers, to save the cause of Rome and to 
annihilate, at the cost of their lives, the budding faith of the sons 
the Reformation. Behold the view which in the distance was dis 
covered; in tremblings, by tbe penetrating spirit of the Swiss reformer^ 
How awful was this future I Tbe work was but begun, and was it, 
about to be crushed ? Zwingle, thoughtful and agitated, laid 
^J^en at this time before God the full agony of his soul. “ 0 Jesus V* 
^aid he, thou seest how many wicked men and blasphemers stun 
®iith their cries the ears of thy people. Thou knowest how much, 
■^Mce mine infancy, I have hated disputes, and, nevertheless, in spite 

® ™ me, thou hast uot ceased to push me forward to the combat 

is for this reason I call upon thee with confidence, in order that 
'*^what thou hast commenced thou mayest complete. If I have wrong- 
' fully erected anything, let thy powerful arm cast it to the ground. 
If I have laid any other foundation but what ought to be placed on 
thee, overthrow that work with thine omnipotent hand. 0 Stem 
full of sweetness I of which the Father is the vine-dresser, and of 
which we are the branches, do not forsake thine own race 1 for thou 
bast promised to be with us till the end of the world." 

- It was on the 22d of August 1522 that IJlric Zwingle^ 
reformer of Switzerland, seeing 4o descend from the mountains heavy 
storms in the direction of the frail bark of the faith, poured out thuB 
before God the troubles and expectations of his soul. 


BOOK IX. 

' FIRST REFORMS. — (1S21-1522.) 

CHAPTER I. 

^Alarch of the Eeformation— Xew rerioa--.Utillty of the Captuit\ of Luther — .igitatlon of Germany— Melanothon 
and Xuthei— Enthusiasm. 

During the course of the last four years an ancient doctrine hud 
been anew proclaimed within the bosom of the church. The grand 
sentence of salvation through grace, published formerly in Asia, 
Greece, and Italy, by Paul and his brethren, and recognised in the 
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Bible, after a lapse of several ages, hj a monk of TTittemberg, bad 
also resounded from the plains of Saxony even to the capitals of 
Borne, Paris, and London ; whilst the high mountains of Switzerland 
had equally been heard to repeat its energetic accents. The sources 
of truth, liberty, and life, had been re-opened to the view of mankind.^ 
■Crowds had hastened to these sources, and had drank with joy i of 
their waters ; but those who had eagerly dipped their lips in this 
liquid, had retained the same appearances. All within was changed, 
and yet all without seemed to remain as before. 

The constitution of the church, its services, and its discipline, had 
undergone no change. In Saxony, at Wittemberg even, and in 
-eYery place where the new thought had j)eneti’ated, the papal wor- 
-ship gravely continued its pomps. The priests still appeared at the 
foot of the altar, offering to God the host, and seeming to perform an 
ineffable change. The members of religious societies and nuns con- 
'tinuedto take in their convents the vows of eternal obligations; the 
pastors^f the flock lived without families ; the brotherhood held 
their meetings; the toils of pilgrimages were accomplished; the 
faithful affixed their ex-mto to the pillars of the chapels, and all 
ceremonies were celebrated as formerly, even to the most insignifi- 
cant act observed in the sanctuary. There was a new word in the 
world, but it had not created for itself a new body. The discourses 
■of the priest exhibited the most striking contrast to the actions of the 
priest. He was heard to declaim vehemently from the elevation of 
the pulpit against the mass, as against a remnant of idolatrous wor- 
’ ship, and afterwards seen to descend from the same desk and celebrate 
.scrupulously, before the altar, the pompous show of that mystery. 
Everywhere the new gospel shone amidst the performances of ancient 
rites. The sacrificer himself did not perceive the existence of 
Angular contradiction ; and the people who listened with aoclaaag- 
tion to the hold discourses of the new preachers, devoutly fulilled 
their former customs, as if they were never destined to forego such 
evil practices. Everything likewise remained as it had been, alike 
within the domestic circle and the habits of social life, as well as in the 
house of God. There was a new faith in the world, but there was 
Mot the accompaniment of new works. The fresh sun of spring had 
^appeared, but winter still seemed to hold nature in a torpid state ; 
no flowers offer their fragrance, nor leaves adorn the trees ; nothing 
■displayed the outward sweetness of ^the new season. But all such 
^j)pearances were deceptive ; for a general moisture, although^..hiMMiM^, 
circulated through the veins of the earth, and prepared, ta; 
face of %he world. * ' , ; . jJj; 

It was to this progress, stamped by wisdom, that the ReformaMcib 
most likely owed its distinguished triumphs, AH revolutions ought: 
to be engendered in the thought before they are made manifest to the 
djg^t. The contradiction we have alluded to did not even at first sight . 
strike Luther. He seems to have observed no discrepancy in the# 
act of receiving with enthusiasm those writings, while devoutly.^e^ 
ing attached to the very abuses they so indignantly attac^ed^i^^ 
^might almost be supposed, indeed, that he had beforehami-AriDiigedj 
his plans, and had resolved to transform the spirits hefOTe^aitemf ting: 
to change the forms. But such an idea would be to^atfeributeto him a 
HE 35 
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■wisdom -whose strength proceeded from a higher intelligence. He 
raecuted a scheme he had not himself designed. At an after period 
he inaj have been able to recognise and understand these things ; but 
he did neither conceive nor produce them in the manner described. 
God marched at the head; the reformer’s part -was to follow his 
guide. 

If Luther had begun with an exterior reform ; if, immediately after 
naying spoken, he had desired to abolish all monastic vows, the mass 
confession, and the forms of worship, assuredly he^would have met 
with the most formidable resistance. Time is necessary with man to 
reconcile him to the changes of great revolutions. But Luther was 
in no sense that violent renovator, imprudent and hazardous, which 
some historians have represented him to be. The people, beholding 
no change in his ordinary devotions, gave themselves over without 
rear to the practices of their new master. He was astonished eyen/slt 
the attacks directed against a man who had left for him his mass, his 
chaplet, and his confessor ^ and he attributed them to the bas^ealousy 
, of obscure rivals, or the cruel injustice of powerful adversaries. The 
ideas of Luther nevertheless agitated the spirits, renewed the heart, 
and so far undermined the ancient edifice, that it very soon fell of 
itself without any endeavours on tbe part of man. Ideas do not act 
through momentary impulsion ; they prosecute their course in silence, 
lifce those waters which, running concealed behind our rocks, succeed 
^tMast to detach them from the mountain on which they rested. On a 
sudden the work accomplished in secret displays its effects, and one day 
suffices to esplain the labours continued through a period of many 
centuries. •' 


A new period dawns upon the Reformation. Truth had been 
already re-established in the doctrine, and now the doctrine is about 
^ re-establish truth in all the forms of the church and of society. 
The existing agitation is too great to allow the public mind to remain 
hxed and immovable at the point to which it had reached. Upon 
ancient dogmaa so forcibly shaken had rested usages which now began 
to totter, and -which -were destined to disappear with their feTling 
props. The new generation was possessed of too much courage and 
lifa to contmue m a state of error. Sacraments, worship, hierarch-fc 
constitution, domestic life and public life, all were about to 
^ceive a modified nature. The ship slowly and with difficulty con- 
rtructed, was at last ready to quit the stocks, and to be launched upon 
the -wide ocean. We shall have to follow her course traced by many 
accidents and dangers. 

Tbe captivity of Wartburg defined the limits of the twr periods 
exposed to our view Providence having chosen to give to the reform 
an mp^on so decided, bad prepared the progress of the action, by 
^tdncto with the silence of a profound retreat the instrument 
s^e^ for actual operation. The work seemed for a time buried in 
obhvion along ^ith the labourer; but the seed must he put in 
the earth to ensure the production of fruit; and it was out of this 
appeared fitted to become the tomb of the reformers, 
that the Refomation prepared to sally forth in quest of new conquests, 
quickly over the whole surface of the globe, 

. Until the period we speak of, the Reformation had been concen- 
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trated in the person of Luther. His appearance before the diet at 
Worms formed unquestionably the most interesting and sublime event 
in his history. His character on this occasion appeared almost 
exempted from natural imperfection ; and thus it was asserted that, 
if God who had arranged the concealment of the reformer during a 
space of ten months within the walls of Wartburg, had at the instant 
snatched him for ever from the sight of the world, his end was 
secured — the deification of his memory. But God does not make 
choice of apotheosis for his servants; and Luther was preserved 
to the church, in order to shew, by his very faults even, that it is alone 
upon the word of God the faith of Christians must be placed. He 
“ was hastily transported to a distance from the scene whereon the 
grand revolution of the sixteenth century was being completed, and 
the truth, which, for the course of four years, he had so powerfully 
proclaimed, continued in his absence to diffuse its spirit over Chris- 
tendom, while the work in which he was but a feeble instrument 
bore fromgthat time, not merely the signet of man, but the very seal of 
the living God. 

Germany was driven into a state of commotion by the captivity 
of Luther. Reports the most contradictory were spread abroad within 
the districts of every province. The absence of the reformer preyed 
upon men's minds more than his presence had ever done. At one 
time it was asserted that friends from France had secured for him a 
safe retreat on the other side of the Rhine ; and at another, rumour 
was equally confident in declaring that he had been put to death by 
assassins. In the smallest villages an interest was taken in the fate 
of Luther, meetings were held in the public places, and travellers 
were closely questioned as to the information they had received on 
this subject. At different places somo unknown orator wouM bn 
found relating to the people an animated description of the manner 
in which the doctor had been carried away. Barbarous knights 
were represented as binding fast with cords the hands of their 
prisoner, then spurring on their steeds ; at the same time that they 
dragged their victim along on foot behind them, wasting his 
strength, unmindful of his cries, and causing blood to stream from 
his wounded limbs. ‘‘The corpse of Luther," added the speaker, 
“has been seen pierced through and through.” Then mournful 
exclamations rent the air. “ Ah !” said the multitude, “ we shall 
never see him again, we shall no mor» hear that generous man, whoso 
voice invigorated our hearts." The friends of Luther, trembling wi% 
rage, swore to revenge his death. Women and children, old Mfe#* 
and men of peace, foresaw with affright the renewal of ardent 
struggles. Nothing could equal the terror of the partisans of Rome. 
The very priests and monks, who were at first unable to conceal their 
transports of joy, believing themselves certain of victory, because one 
m& had died, and who had consequently raised their heads with an 
air oi insulting triumph, were now desirous to flee to a distance froniJ 
the angry threatenings of the people. These men who, 

Luther was free, had so loudly expressed their fury, now 
when he was thrown into a dungeon. Aleander more 
was cast into a state of consternation. “ The only mealf#»deffr us 
for recovering our safety,” wrote a Roman Catholic to the Archbishop 
of Mentz, “ is to light a number of torches and go in search of Luther 
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tliroughout the world, in order to deliver him up again to the nation 
that demands his liberation.” It was said that the ghost of the 
l>eformer, dragging chains at the feet of its wan figure, had appeared 
to excite terror and to demand vengeance. “ The death of Luther,” 
some exclaimed, “shall cause the eSusion of torrents of blood.” 

In no district was the public mind more strongly agitated than in 
Worms itself, and fierce murmurings were heard alike among the 
assemblies of the people and of princes. Ulrio of Hutten and 
Herman Busch filled this neighbourhood with their complaints and 
^ries for war. Charles Y. and the nuncios were loudly condemned, 
the nation espoused the cause of the poor monk, who, by the 
power of his faith, had become its leader. 

At Wittemberg, his friends and colleagues, more especially 
Melancthon, were at first plunged into agonising sorrow. Luther 
had communicated to the latter young scholar the treasures of that 
holy theology which ever afterwards entirely occupied the aspiratio?;|s 
of his soul. It was Luther who had imparted substance and life to 
that purely intellectual worship which Melancthon had carried to 
Wittemberg. Tho depth of the reformer's doctrine bad Imposed upon 
the mind of the young Grecian, and the courage displayed by the 
doctor in maintaining the rights of the eternal word against all 
human authorities had inspired his heart with enthusiasm, hie had" 
jmned himself to the reformer’s labours, he had seized the pen, and,' 
with that perfection of style which he had acq[uired in the studj^ of 
the classics, he had successively, and with an^able hand, reduced tb 
nothing the authorities of the fathers and the councils when com- 
pared with the sovereign word of God. 

. The decision which Luther exhibited in the actions of life 
Melancthon manifested in the labours of science. Never were two 
men brought into public notice whose characters were' at once so 
diversified and so uniform. The Scriptures,” said Melancthon, 
5*^ saturates tho soul with a holy and marvellous delight : they compose 
a celestial ambrosia.” “ The. word of God,” exclaimed. Lu^bh^r,^ “is 
^ sword, a war and destruction ; it works upon the children 
Pphraim like the lioness in the forest." Thus the one especially 
in the Scriptures a power of consolation, whilst the other 
‘f^arded them as an energetic opposition to the corruption of the 
■^orid. , But for both these 'holy writings^ were equally the most 
precious treasure to be found ^ the earth ; in so much that their 
sentiments w’ere perfectly in accordance with each other. “ Melanc- 
thon," said Luther, “ is a wonder, and is acknowledged as such by 
all. He is the most formidable enemy to Satan and t her divinity' 
... schools, for he knows at the same time their folly and the rock which 
is Christ. This little Grecian surpasses me, even in theology, and he 
shall prove more useful to you than many Luthers.” And he added 
that he was ready to abandon an opinion, if Philip did not approve 
of it. Melancthon, on his part, filled with admiration for the 
knowledge Luther possessed of the Scriptures, ranked him far above 
the fathers of the church. Philip delighted in framing excuses for 
the pleasantry condemned by some in the manners of his friend, and 
compared him at the time to an earthen vessel which enclosed a costly 
pw^ under a rude covering. “I will take good care of rashly 
r^roving him for this fault,” said Melancthon. 
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But now these two friends, so intimately united, are seen separated 
from each other. These two valiant soldiers can no longer march 
together toward the deliverance of the church. Luther has disapr- 
peared, and may perhaps be for ever lost. The consternation in 
Wittemberg was extreme. It might be likened to an army, with 
downcast and mournful looks, in presence of the bloody ghost of the 
general who had led it to victory. 

Suddenly, however, news of a more comforting description wore 
received. “ Our much beloved father is alive,"’ exclaimed Philip, 
in the joy of his soul ; “ take courage, therefore, and be strong.” 
-But grief soon superyened over the pleasures of the moment. - Luther 
was alive, but in prison. The edict of Worms, with all its terrible 
prescriptions, -had been scattered abroad by thousands of copi^^s 
throughout every province of the empire, and even as far as thi6 
mountains of the Tyrol. Was not the Reformation about to be 
crushed to atoms by the iron hand which now pressed so heavily 
upon it ^ The meek soul of Melancthon retired within itself with 
mournful forebodings. 

But over and above the hands of men, a more powerful hand 
-caused its strength to be felt; for God, had carried away from the 
formidable edict all its power. The German princes, who had con- 
stantly endeavoured to subvert within the empire the powers of Rome, 
trembled when they beheld the alliance formed between the emperor 
and the pope, and dreaded lest the result should be the total ruin of 
all their liberties. Moreover, whilst Charles, in passing through the 
districts of the Netherlands, was pleased to recognise with an ironic 
-smile the flames which certain flatterers and fanatics had raised in 
various public places by setting jSre^ to the works of Luther, ih^ 
same writings were read in Germany with an avidity always bn^^ 
increase, at the same time that uumerous pamphlets, on the subject 
of the reform, were each day seen to inflict new wounds upon the 
cause of Popery. The nuncios were driven to despair in beholding 
the insignificant efiects produced by that edict whose accomplish- 
ment had cost them so much anxious intrigue. “ The ink with which 
■Charles V. has signed his decree,” said they, with bitterness, 
"^^has not had time to dry, before in every place these imperial 
sentences are wholly disregarded and destroyed.” . . . The 

people more and more attached themselves to the cause of that 
a-xlmirable man who, without caring for the vengeance of either 
Charles or the pope, had confessed his faith with the coura^' 
martyr.* He has offered to retract, if he can be refotecj/’. 
said, and still no person has dared to give him an answer. Does 
not this prove the truth of what he teaches Besides, to the first 
emotions of fear, there had succeeded in Wittemberg, and generally 
Ihroughont the whole empire, a burst of enthusiasm. The archbishop 
of Mentz himself, seeing the sympathies of the people so clearly 
disclosed, did not dare to afford to the Franciscans a permission, 
preach against the reformer. The university, too, , which 
doomed to be overthrown, had again lifted up its head. TM”nlw 
doctrines were therein too firmly established to be shitered to pieces 
by the mere absence of Luther, and consequently the" academic hails 
were very soon found insufficient to accommodate the crowds of 
students who sought to prosecute their studies 'in Wittemberg. 
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CHAPTER II. 

tulW at WalHurj-Bna of th. PanB.-Slck.«i-.L.W .t lutha-UpMi ra.,..., .. 

To latomua^-Waltoa Po« uonfeBaion-- 

Meanwhile, Sir George, such was the name Luther bore at 

w f and unknown. “Were yon to see me " 

he wrote to Melancthon, “ you would believe you lootod upon some 

Luther at fiist enjoyed a portion of rest, happy in the experience of 

'SreT^nf “ every part of the fortress, but he 

dared not go beyond the outward walls. All his desires were satis- 

received better treatment. Manv 
reflections of his soul, but none of them save 

®y®® the forest which ^ur- 
TOunded his dwemng, or raised them towards the skies. “ Most sin- 

* 1 ,“ he wrote to Spalatin ; « your pravers are the nnl,r 

thing I stand in need of. I do not vex mylelf aboTwh^is said S 

.Lad formerly banished the Apostle sf jXi 

ihe reformer rested in the bosom of the dark fopeofa ef Ti, • • 

^^wMch might, perhaps, have lost thecaL of 

finger-breadths of the abvss and a 7^? 'withm two 

to precipitate him into the milf Some f ***fl®® might hav^ sufficed 
foliation, both ffi Germaufand <fwT f ®e- 

therockofspiritLlSTr w2r ? earlv stmck upon 

very subj'ect to the iiffirmities of onr pa’i I'Uther was himself a man 
to escape completely from the danverq ^’^®P®'’^®‘* 
hand of God, however, delivwedS fnr 

suddenly snatcliinff him awav frnm ^ perils, by 

casting him into the denths n/ln i i^itoxicating ovations, and 
junctufe His soul at thij 

likewise anew exposed to the triala nf He. was 

'pd humiliations constrained him to xr eufierings 
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from this moment developed in his soul with greater energy and 
freedom. 

The peace which Luther enjoyed was not, however, of long dura- 
tion. Seated alone upon the walls of Wartburg, he remained for 
whole days absorbed in the reflections of deep meditation. Now the 
church recurred to his recollection, and all her miseries were depicted 
in lively colours to his imagination. Then, raising with hope his 
looks towards heaven, he said, “ Wherefore, O Lord, shouldst thou in 
vain have created men (Psalm Ixxxix. 48.) Again, 

losing this hope, he exclaimed in his sadness, “ Alas 1 there is no per- 
son, in this last day of his anger, who places himself like a wall 
before the Lord, in order to save Israel." .... 

Then reverting to th^ circumstances of his own destiny, he feared 
that he would be accused of having abandoned the field of battle ; 
and such a supposition overwhelmed his soul. I would prefer," said 
he, “ to be stretched out on a bed of living coals rather than to languish 
here in* a half-dead condition." 

Transporting himself afterwards in imagination to Worms or 
Wittemberg, in the midst of his adversaries, he regretted having 
yielded to the advice of his friends, of not having remained in the 
world, and of not having offered his bosom to the fury of men. 

Ah f ' said he, there is nothing I desire so much as to confront my 
cruel enemies.” 

Some sweet thoughts, however, intervened to procure an inter- 
mission of his agonies. All around was not ’ a scene of torment for 
Luther : his agitated mind perceived at intervals an appearance of 
calm and conifort. Next to the certainty of receiving help from 
God, one thing especially consoled his spirit in his sorrows, namely, 
the remembrance of Melancthon. “ If I perish," he wrote to this 
friend, “ the gospel shall lose nothing : you shall follow me as Elislia 
did Elijah, possessing a double measure of my spirit." But calling to 
mind the timid disposition of Philip, ho wrote to him with energy, 

Minister of the word ! protect the walls and the towers of Jerusalem 
until the adversaries shall have reached you. Alone, we are still 
erect upon the field of battle ; after me, it is you they will assault.” 

This thought of the last attack which Rome had just inflicted upon 
the budding church, threw him again into despondency. The poor 
monk, a solitary prisoner, delivered himself over to hardy conflicts. 
But suddenly he believed he deserted the hope of his deliverance. It 
appeared to him that the attacks of Popery would force rebellio^;n^pn. 
the people of Germany, and that the soldiers of the gospel, cohqliSSmrs, 
and surrounding Wartburg, would restore liberty to the prisoner. 

If the pope,” said he, lays hands upon all those who are on my 
side, there shall be a tumult in Germany ; the more he hastens to 
crush us, the more speedy also shall be his end, and that of all who 
belong to him. And for me, , . I shall be restored to you. . . 

God rouses the spirits of many, and he excites the people. Let lour 
enemies merely grasp our cause in their arms, and try to smoth^^^ ii 
shall enlarge under the pressure of their attempts, and es(^^*'tom 
them ten times more formidable than before.” 

But sickness pbliged Luther to descend from those elevated heights 
to which his courage and his faith had transported him. „He had 
previously suffered severely in Worms, and his malady increased 
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under the depression of solitude. He could not stand the nourishment 
provided in Wartburg, a little less coarse tlian that of his convent, 
•and it was found necessary to supply him with the simple food he was 
accustomed to live upon. He passed many a night wholly unrefreshed 
by sleep, and the agonies of his soul enhanced the sufferings of his 
body. No work could he accomplished without sorrow or martyrdom. 
Luther, alone upon this rock, at this time endured in his powerful 
nature, a passion which the emancipation of mankind rendered neces- 
3 ary. “ Seated at night in my chamber, I uttered screams,” said he, 
kke a women in the pains of labour ; suffering, wounded, and 
bleeding.” Then checking his complaints, and penetrated with the 
thought that these sufferings were the gifts of God, he exclaimed with 
love, “ Thanks be to thee, 0 Christ, for not leaving me without the 
knowledge of some of the precious relics of thy holy cross !” But im* 
mediately he is incensed at himself — “ Mad, hardened creature that I 
ami” cried he ; O misery I I pray little, I struggle littleVith 
Lord, I do not groan for the church of God. Instead of bein^fervent 
in spirit, it is my passions which inflame me : I remain in idleness, in 
sleep, and in sloth.” . . Then, not knowing to what cause to attri- 
bute his sad condition, and accustomed to expect everything from the 
affection of his brethren, he cried in the desolation of his soul, Oh, 
my friends, do you then forget to pray for me, that God has thus hid 

his face from me ?” 

who surrounded him, as well as his friends in Wittemberg 
and at the court of the elector, were disturbed aud alarmed at 
the particulars of his unhappy condition. They trembled to see that 
life, snatched away fr-om the funeral pile of the pope or the sword of 
Charles Y. mournfully decaying as about to vanish from the earth ! 

I fear,” said Melancthon, “ that the sorrow he feels for the church 
shall hasten his death. A flambeau has been lighted by him in Israel, 
should it be extinguished, what hope will remain with ns ? Would to 
God that I were able, at the price of my miserable life, to preserve in 
this world that soul which constitutes its most beautiful ornament. * 

. Oh, such a man 1” exclaimed he, as if he already stood upon the- 
bifink of his grave ; we have not sufficiently appreciated his worth.” 

Ipiat which Luther denominated the unworthy idleness of his prison, 
was a labour which almcst surpassed every effort of man. “I am here 
every day,” said he, on the 14th of May, engrossed in idleness and 
pleasure. (He made allusion, no 'doubt, to the nourishment, a little 
less coarse than was at first afforded him.) I read the Bible in Greek 
and Hebrew. I propose to write a discourse in German upon yuricu- 
lar confession. I will continue the translation of the Psalms ; and I 
will compose a collection of sermons, when I shall have received from 
Wittemberg the requisite means. I write on without intermission.” 
Besides, what we have stated formed only a part of the labour accom- 
plished by Luther. 

His enemies had believed that, if he were not dead, they should at 
least never be doomed to hear him speak again ; but their congratu- 
lations were not of long continuance, nor were they left long to 
doubt of his existence in the world. A multitude of writings, 
composed at Wartburg, succeeded each other in rapid succession; 
a^'Imevery^ district the dearly-cherished voice of the reformer was 
'iPB^guised with enthusiasm. Luther published at the same time cer- 
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tain works calculated to edify tBe churcli, and several books of con- 
troversy, which encroached upon the too hasty Joy experienced by 
his enemies. During the course of nearly one year, he by turns in-- 
structed, exhorted, replied, and censured from the top of his mountain 
keep, while his adversaries, confounded with these exertions, de- 
manded at each other whether there must not be acknowledgedy m, 
the presence of such prodigious activity, some supernatural mystery* 
“ It is impossible that he can take any rest,” said Cochloeus. 

But there was no mystery to explain beyond the imprudence of 
the partisans of Home. They hastened to take advantage of the 
edict of Worms, in order to inflict upon the Reformation a finishing 
blow, while Luther, condemned, put under the ban of the empire, 
shut up in the fortress of Wartburg, endeavoured to defend tthe 
holy doctrine as if he was still at liberty and victorious. It 
especially within the tribunal of penance that the priests attempted 
to rivet the chains of their docile parishioners, and it was equally 
againsif the subject of confession Luther directed his first attacks* 

The following sentence from St James,” said he, is usually quoted, 
‘ Confess ^our sins one to another! Singular confessor! He appeals 
to each other 1 From this phrase, it is evident that the confessors 
should also make confession to their penitents : that every Christian 
in his turn should be pope, bishop, or priest, and that the pope him-* 
self must agree to confess himself to all Christians.” 

The moment Luther had completed this treatise he commenced 
another. A theologian from Louvain, named Latomus, already dis* 
tinguished for his opposition to the works of Reuchlin and Erasmusi, 
had attacked the sentiments of the reformer. In twelve days the 
refutation of Luther was prepared j and this theme must .be 
m one of his best productions. He vindicates himself from ti# 3 j^ 
proach made against him of a want of moderation. “ The 
tion of the age,” said ho, “ consists in bending the knee before cer- 
tain sacrilegious pontiffs or impious sophists, and calling them ^ Gra- 
cious Lord 1 Excellent Master !' Then, when you have done this, 
you may put to death whom you please, or you may even overturn 
the world ,* you shall not on that account he reckoned less a man of 
moderation. Far be from me this description of moderation. I 
would prefer to be sincere, and to deceive no person. The shell is 
hard, perhaps, but the nut is sweet and tender.” 

The health of Luther continued Impaired, and he thought of 
.feg Wartburg where he was so closely confined. But 
he to procure his deliverance? To appear in public: 
expose his life to imminent hazard. The back of the motmtahl on 
which the fortress was raised was traversed by numerous footpaths, 
whose edges were adorned with clusters of strawberries. The massy 
ga/te of the castle was opened, and the prisoner ventured out, not 
without fear, to gather clandestinely a small quantity of this fruit. 
By degrees he became more confident, and began, attired 
knight's garments, to wander over the neighbouring fields,* 
panied by a guard from the castle, whose disposition was 
faithful. One day, having entered the room of an inn, Lnfcherthrew 
aside his sword, which encumbered his movements, and fan tb ei^amine 
some hooks that were seen on a table. His natural inclinations over- 
‘powered his sense of prudence ; and his guardian trembled at the 
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«iglit, alarmed lest by this curiosity*, so strange in the character of a 
man of arms, it might be suspected that the doctor was in reality no 
true knight. On another occasion, the two soldiers descended into 
the convent of Reichardsbrunn, where a few months before Luther 
had slept on his journey to Worms. On a sudden a lay brother is 
caught uttering an expression of surprise. Luther was recognised. 
His guardian observed the discovery, and hurried him off in imme- 
diate haste, in so much that they were both galloping far from the 
cloister, before the poor interdicted monk had time to recover from 
his astonishment. 

The knight-errant like life of the doctor was at times distinguished 
by events of a very theological cast. On one occasion the snares 
were prepared, the gates of the fortress were opened, and the dogs, 
with long and hanging ears, rushed from the kennel. Luther felt a 
desire to enjoy the pleasures of the chase. Very soon the hunters 
enter into the spirit of the game, and the dogs eagerly follow the foot- 
steps of the stag or deer, which they drive within the covers of brush- 
wood. In the midst of this tumult, the knight Sir George, immov- 
able, remained with his mind filled with serious thoughts, and experi- 
enced a sorrowfulness of heart at sight of the scene around him. Is 
it not,” said he, the image of the devil that excites these dogs, that 
is to say, the bishops, these proxies of Antichrist, and urges them on 
to the pursuit of poor souls 1” A young hare was about to be taken, 
and Luther, wishing to save its life, carefully wrapped up the animal 
in his mantle and hid it in a bush ; but scarcely had he left the spot 
before the dogs caught the scent, and springing towards the poor 
brute, destroyed it in an instant. Luther, attracted by the noise, 
uttered an exclamation of grief — “ 0 pope !” said he, “ and thou too, 
Satan, it is thus you endeavour to ruin those very souls which have 
already been saved from death." 


CHAPTER III. 

T&eBefbtmOommeQces— Murlage of rddkirelieii— Marriage of the Monks— Theses— Writing against Monaehism— 
Monochism ceases for Luther. 

Whilst the doctor of Wittemberg, dead to the world, amused him- 
?8elfwith these games iu the neighbourhood of Wartburg, the work 
went on as of itself, and the Reformation commenced. It no longer 
-confined itself to the truths of dbctrine, hut penetrated with power 
into the affairs of life. Bernard Feldkirchen, the pastor of Kemberg, 
who was the first, under the direction of Luther, to attack th^ errors 
of Rome, was also the first to disencumber himself from the yoke of 
her institutions. He, in short, became a married man. 

The German character is peculiarly devoted to the interests of a 
family life and the enjoyment of domestic pleasures. Moreover, 
^mong all the ordinances of Popery, that of a forced celibacy had been 
productive of the most mournful .conseiiuences. Imposed upon the 
heads of the clergy, this law had hindered the lands of the church 
from becoming a species of hereditary property ; but extended in its 
application to the lower ranks of clergymen, it had produced the 
<most deplorable effects. Many of the priests had released themselves 
’^ma^the obligations imposed upon them by shameful irregularities, 
had loaded their class with common hatred and contempt whilst 
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those who submitted to the law of Hildebrand were inwardly enrag- 
ed against the church, inasmuch as, while she gave to these high 
dignitaries so large a portion of power, of riches, and of terrestrial 
enjoyment, she constrained the humble ministers, who were at same 
time her most useful support, to observe practices of self-denial wholly 
opposed to the spirit of the gospel. n. h 

“ Neither popes nor councils,” said Feldkirchen, and another 
pastor, named Seidler, who followed his example, “ are able to impose 
upon the church a commandment which exposes both soul and body 
to danger. The obligation to maintain the law of God constrains us 
to violate the traditions of men.” The re-establishment of marriage 
was, in the sixteenth century, a mark of homage paid to the moral law. 
The alarmed ecclesiastical authority immediately issued its anresta 
against these two priests. Seidler, who resided within the territories 
of Duke George, was delivered over to the care of his superiors, 
and died in prison. But the elector Frederick refused to give up 
FeldSirchen to the archbishop of Magdeburg. “ His Highness,” 
said Spalatin, “ has no wish to act the part of a mounted policeman.” 
Feldkirchen remained, therefore, pastor of his flock, although he had 
become both a husband and a father. 

The first impulse of the reformer, when he was informed of these 
occurrences, was to indulge in expressions of joy. “ I admire,” said 
hQj “ this young husband at Kemberg, who seems to fear nothing, and 
to exert himself in the midst of tumult.” Luther was convinced that 
it was a right thing for the ministers to marry. But this question led 
to another, namely, the marriage of the monks ; and on this subject 
Luther was subjected to one of those inward combats which he was 
doomed to encounter during the whole course of his life, because 
every reform must be obtained at the cost of a spiritual struggle. 
Melancthon and Carlstadt, the one a layman and the other a priest, 
considered that the liberty to enter into the bands of marriage ought 
to be equally free alike to the monks and to the priests. Luther, 
himself a monk, did not at first join in this opinion. One day the 
governor of Wartburg having brought him the theses composed 
by Carlstadt upon celibacy, “ Good God !” exclaimed he, “ would 
our citizens of Wittemberg give then wives even to the monks ?” . . 
This idea astonished and bewildered his imagination, and his soul 
was troubled at the thought. He rejected in his own case the liberty 
he claimed on behalf of others. Ah,” cried he, “ with indignation, 
they shall not force me from the^ monks, myself to take a wife^^h^ 
Bent#nce was, no doubt, hidden from the knowledge of those who nave 
pretended that Luther urged on the Reformation in order that he 
might himself become a married man. Singly seeking the truth, not 
through passion, but in uprightness, he sincerely supported these 
vie'^s which exhibited to his sight the appearance of truth, although 
opposed to the perfect unity of his general system. He walked, as 
it were, in a labyrinth of truth and error, from imagining th^'^ 
■error would fall to the ground and that truth would remain 
.conspicuous. 

There was, in reality, a great dijBFerence between the two questions. 
The marriage of the priests was not the aim of the priesthood alone ; 
on the contrary, the priesthood could restore to the secular clergy 
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of tlio people, blit tlie inailriage of the monks constituted 
i^feldiS§feruotion of monaokiam. It was, therefore, a matter of deep 
'r^eotion how far it was necessary to dissolve or dismiss that power- 

army which the popes held under their command. “ The priests,’* 
wrote Luther to Melancthon, are “ instituted by God, and conse- 
quently they are free with respect to human "^commandments. But it 
is of their own will the monks have chosen to live in a state of 
celibacy ; they are not, therefore, at liberty to withdraw from under 
the yoke, they having willingly imposed it upon themselves ” i • 

* l&e reformer must, however, advance and carry by force in a hew 
struggle this fresh position of the adversary. Already he had suc- 
ceeded in trampling under foot many abuses of Borne and Borne 
itself ; but monachism still retained its presumptuous posture. Mona- 
chism, which had of dd carried life into so many deserts, and which, 
after having continued for so many centuries, now filled a vast num- 
ber of cloisters with idleness and even with luxury, appeared to 
have assumed a body, and to have proceeded to defend its ri^ts in 
this castle of Thuringia, wherein was disputed, in the conscience of 
one man, the question of its life or death. Luther struggled with 
this phantom ; at times he was near the close of its overthrow, and 
at times ready to be conquered. At last, finding himself unable to 
maintain the combat any longer, he threw himself in an attitude of 
prayoraft the feet of Jesus Christ, and exclaimed — “ Bo thou instruct 
us and deliver us I Establish us, through thy mercy, in that lil^rt^ 
which belongs to us ; for assuredly we are thy people T* 

The deliverance prayed for was not long delayed; an important 
revolution was set at work in the mind of the reformer ; and it was 
once more the doctrine of justification by faith which gained for him 
the victory. That arm which had demolished indulgences, the 
practices of Borne and the pope himself, razed also the structure of 
the monks, in the sight of Luther and of Christendom. Luther now 
perceived that monachism and the doctrines of salvation through grace 
were at flagrant opposition with each other, and that the monastic 
life was entirely founded upon the pretended merits of men, From 
that moment, convinced that the glory of Jesus Christ was conipro- 
nais€Pd in the question, he distinguished a voice in the recess of con- 
acienoe which incessantly repeated these words : — “ Monachism must 
fall. ^ As long as the doctrine of justification by faith shall remain 
pure in the church, no person will become a monk,’* said he. This 
conviction continued to gather unabated strength in his mind, and, 
about the commencement of September, he sent to the bishop# and 
deacons of the church of Wittemberg’* the following theses, which 
composed his declaration of war against the monastic life. 

“ Whatever is not proved by faith is a sin,” (Bom. xiv. 23.) 

“ Whoever makes a vow of virginity or chastity, in the service of 
God, without faith, takes an impious and idolatrous vow, and even 
takes a vow to the devil. 

To engage in such vows, is to become worse than the priests of 
Cybele or the vestals of the Pagans ; because the monks utter their 
vows in the belief of being justified and saved in consequence of thesp 
which ought to be entirely attributed to the mercy ef 
thus attributed to the effects of meritorious deeds. 
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It is necessary to overthrow from top to bottom all such convents, 
as being so many houses of the devil, 

“ There is only one order which can be holy or can render holy, 
namely, Christianity or faith. 

“ In order that these convents may become useful, they should be 
turned into schools, wheroin children may be reared until they rea^h 
the age of manhood ; whereas they are now houses in which niei 
return to a state of infancy and remain therein for ever.” 

Luther, we see, was still willing, at this period, to tolerate convents 
as houses of education ; but his attacks upon these establishments 
very soon became more energetic. The immorality of the cloisters, 
%nd the shameful practices therein encouraged, arose in mighty 
strength before the vision of his soul. “ I am desirous," wrptiQ ^^to 
Spalatin on the 11th of November, “to deliver these young 
from the infernal flames of celibacy." Afterwards he wrote arwoff " 
against monastic vows, which he dedicated to his father. “ Are you 
anxiqjis," said he, in this dedication to the old man of Mansfeld, “ arc 
you still willing to drag me from the snares of monachism ? You , 
have a right to perform this work ; for you are still my father, and I 
.am still your son : but the oflB.ee is no longer necessary ; God has 
<^orae before yon, and he has dragged me out of this net with 
What does it signify whether I wear the tonsure and the hood or 
throw them aside ? Is it the hood or is it the tonsure which make a 
monk ? All ihingB are gours^ said St Paul, and you are Chri$€s. I 
do not belong, to the hood, but the hood to me. I am a monk, and 
for all that I am not a monk : I am a new creature, not of the pope, 
but of Jesus Christ. Christ, alone and without any intermediate one, 
IS my bishop, my abbot, my prior, my lord, my father, and my master ; 
and I know of no other head. What is it to me althongh the ,,ppp^ 
-should condemn me and cause my throat to he cut ? He canuol: 
oblige me to come out of the tpmb in order that he may cut my throat 
a second time. . . . The great day approaches ou which the 

kingdom of abominations shall be overthrown. Would to God that 
he should consider it of use for us to be murdered by the pope I Our 
Idood would then cry against the pope till these cries were heard in 
heaven, and in this manner his judgment would bo hastened and his 
^nd WQ„uld be brought near.” 

The transformation was completed in Luther himself j lie was no 
longer a monk. It was not fron^ exterior causes, from human pas- 
;sions, or carnal precipitation, this change had proceeded., 
here a struggle. Luther was at first ranked on the.sidia 
but-H-uth Lad met him im the lists,, auidTOonaoliism' 

>< 3 ^uered. The victories which pasiaon wins are always 

■while those accomplished by truth are durable and decisive. ' # i 


CHAPTER IV. 

'The _4a'chbishop Albert— The Iilgl of Halle — Luther becomea Bold— Terror at the Court— Luther thje Aij 
t —Eeply of Albert— Joachim of Brandenburg 


’ Whilst Luther in this manner formed the prelude 
greatest revolutions which were destined to operate 
-of the church, and while the Reformation began tn prerdrtee such me* 7 ^ 
-xjiorable effects in the life of the subjects of' ebristendom, .the partisan^' 
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of Rome, blinded-iu the fashion usual with those who have been long 
in the possession of power, imagined to themselves that, because 
Luther was shut up in Wartburg, the reform was for ever dead 
and buried ; in so much, that they considered themselves at liberty 
to recommence in peace their ancient practices, for an instant inter- 
rupted by the monk of AVittemberg. The archbishop-elector of 
Mentz, Albert, was one of those good easy souls who, all things 
equal, decided upon following the right, but who, from the mo- 
ment their own interests were put in the balance, are ever ready to 
range themselves on the side of error. The grand question with him 
wa^, to be sure of having his court equally brilliant with that of any 
other prince in Germany, his equipages as gorgeous, and his table 
as plentifully covered. Now the commerce in indulgences was ad- 
mirably fitted to ensure such ends. Therefore the condemnation 
against Luther and the reform had scarcely issued from the imperial 
chancery, before Albert, who was then with his court at Halle, 
caused the merchants of these indulgences, still in a state of fear on 
account of the denouncements of the reformer, to be brought together, 
and strove to re-animate their courage by expressions like the fol- 
lowing ; — “ Be no longer afraid, we have reduced him to silence ; let 
us begin in peace to clip the flock ; the monk is a captive ; he is shut 
in with bolts and bars ; he shall be very clever this time if he come 
again to disturb our transactions.'* The market was consequently 
ri^o^^hed, the merchandise exposed, and the churches in Halle again 
resounded with the declamations of shameless imposters- 
But Luther was still in life, and his voice was sufficiently powerful 
to extend beyond the ramparts and walls behind which he had been 
hid. Nothing could have inflamed his indignation to a higher pitch. 
How could he endure to think that, after the most violent combats 
had been engaged in, after he had exposed himself to every danger, 
and after the truth had remained victorious on the field, any one 
should yet dare to trample her again under foot, as if she had been 
conquered ! She shall once more re-echo that sentence which had 
already sufficed before to destroy the artifices of that criminal com- 
merce. “ I will allow myself no rest,” wrote he to Spalatin, “until I 
shall have attacked the idol of Mentz and his prostitutions at Halle.” 

Luther immediately set about this work. He cared little about 
themysteiy with which it was tried to envelope his sojourn at Wart- 
burg. Elias in the desert had forged new thunderbolts against the 
impious Ahab. On the 1st of November Luther terminated a 
writing against the new idol of Halle, 

The archbishop was apprised of the design entertained by Luther ; 
and, in a state of emotion and dread, he sent, about the middle of 
October, two officers of his court, Capito and Auerbach, to Wittem- 
beig,, in order to arrest the storm. “ It is necessary,” said they to 
Melancthon, who received them with earnestness, “ that Luther should 
be advised to moderate his impetuosity.” But Melancthon, although 
^f a mild disposition, was not of the number of those who imagine 
l^at wisdom consists in always yielding, or shuffiing, or holding one's 
B)ngue. It is God himself who has called him to the work,” replied 
pEe, and our age stands in need of sharp and bitting salt.” Capito 
fiirned his mission towards Jonas, and endeavoured by means 
of hiih to brbg the affair before the court. The news of Luther*s 
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purpose had already reached the palace, and had struck the courtiers 
with amazement. “ Wherefore," these great persons had said, is it 
necessary to rekindle the flame which it has cost so much trouble to 
extinguish ? Luther can only he saved by allowing himself to be for- 
gotten, and yet he sets himelf against the first prince of the empireJ'" 
“ I will not permit,” said the elector, “ that Luther should write 
against the archbishop of Mentz, and in this manner disturb the pub- 
lic peace.” 

Luther, when these speeches were repeated to him, was very indig- 
nant at their import. It seemed not enough to have cast his body 
into prison, but pretensions were also made to enchain his mind, and 
even the Spirit of truth itself ! . . . Did they imagine that he* 

had hid himself because he was afraid, or that his retreat implied 
a confession of his defeat ? He regarded his seclusion himself ae a 
victory. Who, then, at Worms, had dared to rise up against him or 
to contradict the truth ? Therefore, when the prisoner in Wart- 
burg h*d read the letter of the chaplain, which informed him of 
the sentiments of the prince, he threw this document away from 
him, resolved not to return an answer thereto. But he was unable 
for any length of time to restrain his feelings ; he snatched thus the 
letter from the ground-. “ The elector shall not permit 
he wrote to Spalatinj “and for me, I will not suffer that the 

elector shall not permit me to write Bather would I 

lose you for ever, the elector, . . . and the whole world beside. 

If I have resisted the pope, who is the creator of your cardinals, 
wherefore should I yield to his creature ? It is very well, indeed, for 
you to mean to say that we must not disturb the public peace, while 
you permit others to trouble the eternal peace oi God ! , . . . 

It shall not be thus, 0 Spalatin. It shall not remain so^. O 
prince. I now send you a book which I had already prepared 
against the cardinal at the time I received your letter. Send it on, 
I pray, to Melancthon.” .... 

The perusal of this manuscript caused Spalatin to tremble. He 
again represented to the reformer the imprudence there would attach 
to the publication of a work which must force the imperial govern- 
ment to shake off its pretended ignorance of the fate of Luther, and 
to punish a prisoner who had dared to attack the first prince of the 
empire and of the church. If Luther persisted in his design, the peace 
must anew be broken, and the E^formation might perhaps be lost. 
Luther consented to defer the publication of his work, and evemp^fe 
mitfed Melancthon to efface the most rudely composed paSsag^ea;*«^f 
irritatSd at the recollection of this timidity of soul, he wrote to the^ 
chaplain, “ He lives, he reigns — the Lord in whom you do not believe, 
you people of the court, at least, that he will in such a manner accom- 
modate his operations to your reasoning that it is no longer necessary 
to believe anything.” He afterwards took the resolution to write 
directly to the cardinal-elector. ^ 

It was the whole body of Episcopacy which Luther arra%#^ 
before his bar, in the person of the Germanic primate. His, 
were those of a bold man, burning with zeal for the truth, and whose 
conscience told him that he spoke in the name of God himself. 

“ Your Electoral Highness,” wrote he from the recesses" of the 
retreat in which he was concealed, “ has raised up in Halle that idol 
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wliicli swallows up the money and the souls of poor Christians. You 
thiiil^ perhaps that I am beyond the -field of battle, and that imperial 
majesty shall easily be able to stifle the cries of the poor monk. . . . 
But be assured that I will discharge the duty which Christian charity 
has imposed upon me, without a fear of the gates of hell, and, with 
much greater reason, without a fear of popes, bishops, and cardinals. 

“ It is for this reason my very humble prayer is, that your Elec- 
toral Highness would call to remembrance the commencement of this 
affair, and how from so small a spark a great fire has been kindled. 
The whole world was then in a state of security. This poor mendi- 
cant, it was said, who wishes, in his own strength, to attack the pope, 
is too insignificant for such a. work. But God has appeared on the 
scene, and he has given to the pope more care and labour than he has 
ever had to contend with since he assumed his seat in tho temple of 
God, in order to domineer over the church. That same God is still 
alive : let no one doubt this fact. He will know how to resist> car- 
dinal of Mentz, even although he were supported by four enj^perore; 
for God desires above all things to cast down these lofty cedars, and 
to humble these superb Pharaohs. 

It is for this reason I give your Highness notice in writing, that 
if the idol be not destroyed, I must, in obedience to the doctrine of 
God, attack your Highness publicly, as I have attacked the pope 
himself. May your Highness be pleased to follow this advice. I 
a prompt and direct reply within the space of fi.£teen days, 
^ven in my desert, the Sunday after St Catherine’s Day, 1521. 

Of your Electoral Highness the devoted and submissive servant, 

Martin Luther.” 

The above epistle was sent to Wittemberg, and from Wittemberg 
to Halle, where the cardinal-elector at the time resided ; for no one 
•dared to arrest it in its passage, foreseeing what a storm such an act 
would be sure to produce. But Melancthon sent along with it a 
letter, addressed to the cautious Capito, by which means he endea- 
voured to prepare a good issue to this difficult enterprise. 

It is impossible to describe the feelings of the young and weak 
^ehbishop on receiving the letter of the reformer. The work an- 
fj^need against the idol of Halle was like a sword suspended ov^r 
his head. And, at the same time, what must not have been the 
kindled in his bosom on account of the insolence of this son of a 
peasant — of this excommunicated monk — who dared to use language 
of such intemperance in his address to a prince of the house of Bran- 
denburg, and to the primate of the Germanic churcli ! Capito im- 
plored the archbishop to give satisfaction to the monk. Fear, pride, 
and a conscience whose voice it was impossible to stifle, raised a 
struggle in the soul of Albert. At last, terror of the book, 
perhaps also* a feeling of remorse, gained the victory. The prince 
humbled himself ; he searched to find expressions most fitted, as die 
thought, to appease the wrath of the man of Wartburg, and 
scarcely had the fifteen days elapsed before Luther received the fol- 
lowing letter, more astonishing still than his own terrible epistle : — 

“ My dear Doctor, I have received and read your letter, and I 
h^ye taken it in good will and good intention. But I think that the 
which has induced you to write me such a letter has had no 
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existence for a long time past. I desire, with the assistance of Godj 
to conduct myself as a pious bishop and a Christian prince, and I 
acknowledge that the grace of God is necessary for my guidance. I 
jdo not deny that I am a sinful ma.n, who can sin and deceive himself, 
and even who sins and deceives himself every day. 1 am well aware 
that, without the grace of God, I am no more than useless and rotten 
dust, like other men, if, indeed, not more so. In reply to your 
letter, I have not wished to hide from you this gracious disposition ; 
for I am more than desirous to testify towards you, for the love of 
Christ, every kind of good feeling and favour. I know how to receive* 
a fraternal and Christian reprimand. With my own hand, Albert.^' 

Such was the language used by the elector-archbishop of Mentz 
and Magdeburg, intrusted to represent and maintain in Germany the 
coustititution of the church, in his address to the excommunicated 
monk shut up in the castle of Wartburg. 

* Had Albert, however, in penning this epistle, listened to the 
generous inspirations of his conscience or to the warnings of servile 
fear ? Under the first impression, the letter was a noble production ; 
but under the second, it is worthy of contempt. We are willing to 
suppose that it proceeded from the amiable suggestions of his heart. 
Whatever may be the real state of the matter, this letter demonstotes 
the vast superiority possessed by the servants of God- over the great- 
ness of this earth. For while Luther alone, captive and condemned, 
experienced in the strength of his faith invincible courage, the arch- 
bishop-cardinal-elector, surrounded with all the power and all the 
favour of the world, trembled upon his throne. This contrast is 
constantly observable,, and it affords a key to fche astonishing enigiua 
which the history of the Reformation presents to our view. The 
Christian is not required to reckon up his forces, or to make a 
lation of his means of victory. 

The single question that gives him anxiety is, to ascertain whether 
or not the cause he maintains is, indeed, that of God himself, and 
whether he is alone desirous to see the glory of his M^ter, There 
is, without doubt, a computation to be made ; but it is a spiritual 
ini^ection, and the Christian refers to the heart and not to arms; 
he ponders upon the means of justice, and not of strength ; and when 
the question thus put is once clearly resolved, the road of the Christian 
is defined. He must therein courageously advance, were even the 
whole world arrayed against him, binder the unshaken conviction that 
God himself fights on his side. 

■ The enemies of the Reformation in this manner passed • 
practices of extreme rigour to the exhibition of excessive weaknCiSs^: 
they had done so formerly at Worms ; and these rapid transitions W€Sre 
constantly displayed in the war waged by error on the propeities of 
the truth. Every cause destined to fall is afflicted with some inward 
evil which renders it feeble and uncertain, and thus forces it by turns 
to stagger from one extreme to the other. It would be more worthy 
to foster energy and consequence ; for although the -fall might th^|^ 
precipitated, it would be accomplished with glory. - - 

' The brother of Albert, the fflector of Bfandenbm:^,'^^Se^bim L 
afforded an example of that strength of mind- so rar^jt^peteially ia 
Qur own age. Immovable in his principles, firm in action^/knowing, 
when it was necessary, how to resist theencfoachmetits of the pop^ 
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lie opposed T^ith an iron hand the advance of the Eeformation. At 
Worms he had already insisted that Luther ought not to be heard, and 
that he deserved to be punished as a heretic, in spite of the protection 
his safe- conduct. At the first appearance of the edict of Worms, 
he commanded its rigorous exception in every district of his atatea. 
Luther knew how to estimate the worth of a character fhua energetic,, 
and, distinguishing Joachim from his other adversaries, he said, It 
is still possible to pray for the elector of Brandenburg/' This stern 
spirit of the prince seemed also to have communicated its influence to- 
the -nrinds of his people, Berlin and Brandenburg remained fora 
rang shut against the approaches of the reform. But that which 
is received with difficulty is preserved with fidelity. Whilst that 
many countries who accepted of the gospel at this time with joy, 
for example, Belgium and Westphalia, were destined soon afterwards 
to abandon the good cause, Brandenburg, which entered the last of 
the states of Germany into the paths of the true faith, was equally 
appointed to adopt, at a later period, the formost rank in thef'marcm 
of the Reformation. 

Luther did not receive the letter of the cardinal Albert without 
harbouring a suspicion of its having been composed in a spirit of 
hyprocrisy, and in conformity with the counsels of Capito. He, 
however, remained silent on that point, and contented himself with 
de^aring to the last->named functionary, that so long as the arch* 
fitted for the duties of a small parish, refused jte 
ot^the mask of the cardinalship and the Episcopal pomp, and 
not return “to the simple ministration of the pure word of God, it 
wm impossible to regard him as in the way of salvation, . 
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Whilst he thus carried on an active struggle with error, as if he 
had been still present on the field of battle, Luther was engaged 
t^ silence of his retreat at Wartburg in a manner that seemed 
him from all that was passing in the world. The moment 
graved when the Reform was appointed to pass from the scieince 
of theology into the life of nations ; and, meanwhile, the grand 
machine wherewith this progress was to be effected was not yet in actual 
existence. This marvellous and powerful instrument, ordained to 
fly from every quarter against the edifice of Rome, in the figure of 
large^ arrows fitted to overthrow the massy walls, or like a lever 
sufficiently strong to raise the ponderous weight under which Popery 
held the church in a stifled condition, and to impart to humanity her- 
self an impulse which she shall preserve to the end of ages, was fixed 
to come forth from the old castle of Wartburg, and to enter the 
world with the reformer on the day on which bis captivity was 
brought to a close. 

The more the church became estranged from the time in which 
Jesus Christ, the true Light of the world, had appeared upon the 
^rth, the more was she in need of the torch of the word of God, 
wMch must bear undiminished and entire, to the men of latest ages, 
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the brightneM of Jesus Christ. But this divine word was, at the 
tiTO we speak of, unknown to the people. Some attempts at trans- 
iation, in imitation of the Vulgate, accomplished in 1477, in 1490, 
and in 1518, had met with had success, were almost unintelligible! 
amd were placed, on account of their high price, beyond the reswkof 
the people. A prohibition had even been issued in the Germai^' 
^UKh agmnst the distribution of the Bible in the vulgar ton^ 
Besides, the nuinber of those who were in a condition to read only 
became considerable when a book written in the German language 
presented itself possessed of a lively and universal interest. 

^^uther was chosen to bestow upon his own nation the Scriptures of 
Ood who had conveyed St John to Patmos, in order 
i^at he might there write his revelations, had shut up ^Luther in 
W artburg for the purpose of completing a translation of his wori" 
Ihis grand work, which it would have been diflScult to have under- 
taken ^idst the distractions and occupations of Wittemberg, was 
calculated to establish the new edifice upon the primitive rock, and. 

iJ?aiiy centuries, to lead back Christians from 
the Subtdities of the divinity schools to the first and pure sources of 
redemption and salvation. 

The necessities of the church were clamorous ; they loudly call^ 
for the completion of this grand work; and Luther, on account of his 
intimate experience, must be selected to perform the patient labour. 

he had found in the possession of faith that repose of soul 
which his agitated conscience and his monastic ideas had so long urged 
him to ^ek in individual holiness. The doctrine of the church, the 
scholastic theology, were wholly ignorant of those consolations ob- 
tained by the practices of a living faith, whilst the Scriptures declaite 
theni with a mighty energy ; and it was in the Scriptures Luther 
lound these inestimable consolations. Faith in the word of God 
L ^ ^ Through means of it he felt emancipated from 

the dogmatic authority of the church, its hierarchy, its tradition, as 
well as from scholastic opinions, the power of prejudice, and all domi- 
nation of mans fancy. These numerous and strong cords which, 
during so many ages, had chained and gagged Christianity, were 
broken, destroyed, and scattered around him in fragments ; and he 
nobly raised his head, free from all save the word of God. That in- 
dependence of the imaginations of men, that submission to God whic^ 
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need of the assistance of a strong hand to make rollback upon their 
hinges the heavy gates of that arsenal of the word of God wherein 
Luther himself had found his arms, so that these vaults and ancient 
halls into which, for a long course of ages, no foot had entered, might 
at last be re-opened to the access of Christian nations, and enable 
them to prepare for the day of battle. 

Luther had already translated divers portions of the Holy Soi^p- 
tnres, and the seven penitential Psalms had formed the subject of Itis 
first work. John the Baptist, Jesus Christ, and the ' Reformation^ 
equally began their labours by the declaration of repentance. It is 
the principle of all regeneration in man, and in every class of hu- 
manity. These early attempts bad been received with avidity; 
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every one expressed an ardent 'wish for more of the same supply, and 
that voice of the people was heard by Luther as the voice of God 
himself. He entertained the purpose of replying to its calL 
He was, at same time, a prisoner shut up behind high walls; 
but what of that ! he consecrated this forced leisure to the work of 
transferring the word of God into the language of his nation. Very 
soon that word shall go down with him from the heights of Wart- 
burg; it shall overspread among the tribei^of Germany, and shall 
put ^em in possession of those spiritual treasures until this hour 
enclosed merely within the hearts of a few pious individuals. 
this single book," exclaimed he, “ be tranferred into every language, 
into every hand, under every eye, before every ear, and within every 
heart.” Admirable words, which an illustrious society, transferring 
the Bible into the idioms of every nation, have nndertaken to accom- 
plish, after a lapse of three hundred years. The Scriptures, with- 
out any commentaries,” said he again, “ is the sun from which all 
teachers should receive the light.” * 

Such are alike the principles of Christianity and of the Reformatiou. 
In conformity with these venerable testimonies, it is not the fathers 
who ought to be consulted in order to find an explanation of the 
Scriptures, but the Scriptures which must form the means whereby 
to judge the writings of the fathers. The reformers and the apostles 
xh'the same manner exhibit the word of God alone as the light as 
&ey exhibit the sacrifice of Christ alone as the source of righteoi^- 
ness. To attempt to mix any human authority with this absolute 
authority of God, or any human justice with this perfect righteousness 
^)f Christ, is to corrupt Christianity at its double foundation. These 
form, in reality, the two fundamental heresies of Rome, and they are 
likewise those which some teachers would wish to introduce, although 
undoubtedly in a less degree, into the bosom of the Reformation. 

Luther laid open the Greek writings of the evangelists and the 
Apostles, and he undertook the difficult task of making his maternal 
language speak in the words of these divine teachers. A most im- 
portant epoch in the history of the Reformation. The reform was 
uc ^longer in the hand of the reformer. The Bible was brought 
apd Luther withdrew. God shews himself, and man disap- 
~ The reformer has intrusted the Booh to the hands ol Ma 
contemporaries, and each person is now enabled to understand anl 
Ksten to God himself. As for Lu&er, he from that hour became mixed 
in the crowd, and placed himself in the ranks of those who came to- 
gether to draw knowledge from the common scource of light and life. 

Luther found in the translation of the Holy Scriptures an 
abundance of consolation and strength which were very needful 
to his condition. Sick, isolated, and saddened by the efforts of 
his enemies and the disaffection of some of his partisans; seeing 
also his life consumed within the darkness of this old castle, he had 
often encountered the agony of terrible contests. At this time 
people were prone to transport into the visible world the struggles 
which the soul maintained against its spiritual enemies, and the lively 
imagination of Luther easily bestowed a body upon the emotions of 
his heart, whilst the superstitions of the middle ages still held a cer- 
^ay oyer the workings of his mind, in sq much that it might 
be said of him in this respect, what has been said of Calvin in regard 
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to the chastisements due to heretics, that he was still tinctured with 
a remnant of Popery.* Satan was not simply in the opinion of Luther 
an invisible, although perfectly real, being. He believed that this 
enemy of God appeared to men as he had appeared to Jesus Christ. 
Although the authenticity of many of the stories recited upon this, 
subject in the “ TaUe Talk^" and elsewhere, may be reckoued 
than doubtful, it is nevertheless the duty of history to record" t^ 
instance of weakness in the character of the reformer. Never did 
thoughts of this mysterious kind assail his imagination more than 
during his confinement in the castle of Wartburg. He had braved 
the devil in Worms, in the days of his strength: but now all the 
powers of the reformer seemed crushed and his glory tarnished. He 
was thrown off his guard, Satan became victorious in his turn, and, 
in the agony of his spirit, Luther imagined that he saw the 
drawing himself up before him to the full height of his gigantic 
stature, raising his finger in a threatening attitude, expressing his 
triumpk with a bitter and infernal smile, and grinding his teeth in 
an ecstasy of rage. On one occasion, among others, it was said,t 
while he, Luther, was labouring at his translation of the New 
Testament, he fancied that he beheld Satan, who, full of horror at the 
progress of his work, tormented the doctor, and walked slowly roavmi 
him in the fashion of a lion about to spring upon his prey. Luther, 
irritated and alarmed, seized his inkstand and threw it at the head of 
his enemy. The figure vanished out of sight, and the inkhorn was 
broken against the wall. ^ 

The sojourn at "Wartburg began to be insupportable to Luther. 
He became indignant at the pusillanimity of his protectors. Some- 
times he continued a whole day wrapped up in deep and silent 
meditation, and never awoke from this torpid state save to exclaapi 
in bitterness of soul, “ Ah, if I were but in Wittemberg 1” At last 
he could no longer endure this solitude, he had shewn enough. of 
respect, he must now again look upon his friends, hear them talk, 
and speak to them himself. He might run the risk, it is true, of 
falling into the hands of his adversaries, but nothing could arrest his 
purpose. About the end of November, he secretly left the halls of 
Wartburg, and directed his steps towards Wittemberg. 

A new storm was ready at this time to burst upon his head. La 
Sorbonne had at last broken silence. This illustrious school of Paris, 
the first authority in the church# after the pope, the ancient and 
vcuorable source whence had proceeded the theological doct|:p^ 
had just issued its verdict against the Keformation. 

Th# following are some of the propositions condemned "by the 
French school. Luther had asserted that “ God pardons and 
always remits sins gratuitously, and that he requires nothing of us 
in return, unless it be that for the future we will live according to 
justice." He had added, Of all mortal sins the following is the 
most mortal, namely, that any one should believe he is not guilty 
before God of one mortal or damnable sin." He had again said, 
burn heretics is against the will of the Holy Spirit." ■ / ■ ^ * 


* M. Michelet, in his Memoirs of Luther, devotes more than, thirty pages to 
various accounts upon the apparitions of the devil. + The gardener 

at Wartburg still carefully points out to travellers the stain made by Luther’s ink- 
horn. 
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TJpon all these propositions, and many others beside, quoted by 
her, the Faculty of Theology in Paris had stamped the verdict of 
^ Heresy, anathema T' 

But a young man, twenty-four years of age, of small stature, modest, 
and without appearance, dared to take up the glove which had just 
been thrown upon the ground by the first seminaiy in the world* 
The men of Wittemberg were not ignorant of the consideration due 
to these pompous condemnations; for they well knew that Borne 
had yield^ to the solicitations of the Dominicans, and that Sorhonne 
was guided by two or three fantastic doctors, who were distingiadsi^' 
in Paris by the title of certain ridienlous nicknames. Therefore, in 
hk Apology,” Melancthon did not confine himself to a defence of the 
eonduct of Luther ; but, with that boldness which characterizes his 
writings, he carried the attack into the camp of his opponents. “ You 
say he is a Manicheen, he is a Montanist, that the fiames and fire 
emnld restrain his folly ; but who can be called a Montani^ ? 
Luther, who wishes only to believe the writings of the HolyScr^tures, 
or yenrselves, who wish that men should believe the spirits of men 
rather than the word of God V* 

To attribute more sense to the word of man than to the word of 
God formed, in fact, the essence of the heresy of Montanus, as it does 
still in the instance of that of the pope, and all those who place the 
hierarchical authority of the church or the inward inspirations of 
mysticism above the positive declarations of the sacred writingsi. 
Thus the young master of arts who had said, I will lose my life 
rather than my faith,” did not stop at this point. He accused 
Sorbonne of having darkened the gospel, of having extinguished the 
fAith, and of having substituted a vain philosophy in the room of 
Christianity. After the appearance of this book of Melancthon, the 
position of the question was changed, he demonstrated without con- 
tradiction that the heresy existed in Paris and in Borne, and that 
the catholic truth was acknowledged in Wittemberg. 

Nevertheless Luther disquieted himself little on account of the 
condemnations of Sorbonne, and hastened his arrival in his knightly 
garments within the city of the university. Several reports reached 
his ear during the time of his secret journey, concerning a spirit of 
io^atieiice and independence which had manifested itself in the 
of some of his adherents, and his heart was overwhelmed 
with sorrow at the recital of these' rumours. At last he arrived in 
Wittemberg without having been recognised, and took up his abode 
in the house of Amsdorf. Immediately a confidential notice was 
sent to all his friends, and particularly to Melancthon, who liad so 
often declared, If I must be deprived of his society, I would prefer 
to die.” These friends were collected together, and what must have 
been the nature of that interview, how great the joy of the select 
fraternity ! The prisoner of Wartburg experienced in the bosom of 
this society all the sweet emotions of Christian friendship. He learned 
the progress the reform had made, and listened to the hopes express- 
ed by his brethren ; and, ravished with the details of what he heard 
and saw, he oflfered up prayers and thanks to the Giver of all good, 
and soon afterwards set out on his return to Wartburg. 

; ‘ 
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The joy experienced by Luther was well founded ; for tji-e wtS 
of the reform made, at this time, an extraordinary advance. Feld^ 
kirchen, always in the front, had commenced the assault, and now 
the main body of the army had moved forward, and that power which 
caused the reform to pass on from the doctrine which it had purified 
into the fields of worship, of life, and of the constitution of the church, 
had at this period manifested its presence by a new explosi<;pi, znofiq 
formidable still to the cause of Popery than had proved 
invasion. 

Pome, disembarrassed of the reformer, thought that she had put 
an en^to the evils of this heresy. But in a short time the whole 
prospect was changed. Death hurled from the pontifical throne the 
man who had placed Luther under the ban of an interdict. Many 
commotions had arisen in Spain, and obliged Charles V. to shift his 
<][uarters to the other side of the Pyrenees. War had commenced 
between this prince and Francis I. and, as if such disasters had 
not been siifi&cient to occupy the attention of the emperor, Soliman 
had advanced into Hungary. Charles, attacked on every side, beheld 
himself forced to neglect the monk of Worms and his religious 
innovations. 

About the same time the vessel of the Reformation, which, driven 
about in every sense by contrary winds, had been near her destruc- 
tion, now assumed a better posture and became more steadfast in - 
course. 

It was within the convent of the Augustines at Wittemberg the 
Reformation burst out afresh. Nor is this to he wondered at. The 
reformer, it istrue^ was no longer an inhabitant of these cloisters ; but 
it was impossible for every human power to banish therefrom the 
spirit which he bad therein kindled. 

For some time before this date the church in which Luther bad so 
often spoken, resounded with sentences of strange discourses. A 
monk, full of zeal, the preacher in the convent, Gabriel 21 willing, 
proclaimed with energy in this temple the doctrines of the re|o|m. 
As if Luther, whose name was everywhere spoken of, 
too strong and too illustrious, God bad now chosen to 
Reformation, which the celebrated doctor bad prepared, 
certain simple and obscure individuals. “Jesus Christ,*' said^tt^O 
preacher named above, “ has instituted the sacrament of the altar, im 
order to keep his death in remembrance, and not to make this sacrament 
an object of adoration. To adore this ceremony is an act of real idjolatry. 
The priest who communicates alone commits a sin. No 
the privilege to force a monk tasay mass alone. Let 
three ofiSiciate, and let all the others receive in both kinds 
ment of the Lor d**s Supper." , ,, f ^ t' ^ ' 

Such was the demand made by the brother Qjabiael, and hw hold 
words were listened to with approbation by the rest of the brethf^, 
and especially by those who came from the Netherlands. As disciples 
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of the gospel, wherefore should they not conform in everything to 
its commandments ? Had not Luther himself written to Melancthon, 
in the month of August, “ From this time and for ever I will no 
longer repeat a private mass?” In this manner these monks, the 
soldiers of the hierarchy, set at liberty by the word of God, coura- 
geously took part with the opponents of Rome. 

At Wittemberg, however, they experienced, on the part of the 
prior, a stubborn resistance. In the recollection of the precept that 
all things should be done in order, they yielded, but accompanied 
their submission by declaring that to maintain the mass was to actrA 
op;^sttioh to the gospel of God. 

The prior had here gained the advantage. A single person had 
proved more strong than the whole body of monks. And it might be 
supposed that this movement of the Augustines was no more than one 
of those fantastic deeds of insubordination of which the conventsi 
were so often the theatre. But it was in reality the very Spirit of 
God which at this time agitated the public mind in christendc*n. A 
sih^Be cry, uttered in the recesses of a monastery, had been responded 
to by a thousand voices, and that idea which it was attempted to 
confine within the walls of a convent burst forth from these shackles 
and assumed a body in the very centre of the city. 

The report of the disagreements among the monks was very soon 
spread throughout the various districts of the town. The burgesses 
aw#ihe students of the university espoused a side, whether for out 
against the ceremony of the mass. The electoral court, too, became 
affected by this agitation. Frederick, therefore, in astonishment at 
the rumours conveyed to his palace, sent his chancellor, Pontanus, to 
Wittemberg, with orders to subdue the revolt of the monks, by putting 
them, if it were necessary, upon an allowance of bread and water ; 
and on the 12th of October, at seven o’clock in the morning, a deputa- 
tion of professors, of which Melancthon was a member, proceeded to 
the convent with the view of exhorting the brethren to abstain from 
the introduction of new customs, or at least to have patience for a 
while to come. On this occasion the zeal of the monks was inflamed,' 
and unanimous, with the exception of the prior, they boldly referred 
to.lhe^Iioly Scriptures, to the understandings of the faithful, and to 
i^te^cien^es of the theologians, while two days afterwards a 
declarafioh was remitted to these professors in writing. 

The doctors were thus called upen to make a closer scrutiny into 
the merits of the question, and were induced to acknowledge that 
truth lay on the side of the monks. Come to gain a victory they 
were themselves vanguished. What must they, therefore, do ? !3rheir 
consciences admonished them with earnestness, their agony in-' 
creased, and at last, after having hesitated for some length of time^ 
they adopted a courageous resolution. 

On the 20th of October the university drew up a report to be laid 
before the elector — “ May your Electoral Highness be pleased,” said 
this report, after having exposed the errors of the mass, “ to abolish 
all abuses, for fear that Christ, at the day of judgment, should ad-r 
dress to you the reproach which he formerly addressed at Oapeimaum.” 

It was thus no longer a few obscure monks who advocated the 
of Reform. The question was now supported by that nniversi^ty 
serious men had regarded, for some years back, as the school 
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of the nation ; and the very means which had been taken to smother 
the reform had proved the instrument wherewith it was to he still 
wider diffused. 

Melancthon, with that fortitude he constantly displayed in ther 
cause of science, published fifty-five propositions calculated to ^En- 
lighten the minds of,men. 

“ In the same way/' said he, “ that to look upon a cross is not 
perform a good work, but simply to contemplate a sign which recalls 
to our remembrance the death of Christ, 

In the same way that to look upon the sun is not to perform a 
good work, but simply to contemplate a sign which recalls to remem- 
brance Christ and his gospel ; 

“ In the same way that to participate in the sacrament of the 
Lord' s Supper is not to perform a good work, but simply- to make uif 
of a sign which calls to our remembrance the grace which has been 
given us hy Christ. 

“But •the difference consists in this, namely, that the symbols 
instituted by men recall simply what they signify, whilst the signs 
given by God, not only recall the things present, but also render the 
heart certain of the will of God. 

As the sight of a cross dpes not justify, in like manner the masi 
does not justify. 

“ As the sight of a cross is not a sacrifice for our sins nor for those 
of others, in like manner the mass is not a sacrifice. 

“ There is only one sacrifice, there is only one satisfaction — Jesus 
Christ. Out of him there is no salvation. 

“ May the bishops who do not oppose the impiety of the mass bE 
anathematized." .... 

Such were the sentences composed by the mild and pious 
The elector was thrown into a state of consternation. He 
anxious to secure the submission of a body of young monks, and, be- 
hold, the whole university, with Melancthon at its head, had risen up M 
their defence. To have patience, appeared to him, on every occasion^ 
the sure means of obtaining success. He was no admirer of speedy 
reforms, and he was anxious to afford time, so that every opinion might 
have an opportunity of being fairly discussed. “ Time," thought he^ 
“ enlightens, and alone brings all things to maturity." But never- 
theless the reform advanced in spite of him at a rapid rate, and 
threatened to carry all before it. Frederick used all his efforts to 
stay its progress. His authority, the influence of his character, and 
the reasons which appeared to him the most conclusive, were all 
array ed^n opposition to the movement. “ Do not make such haste," 
he caused to be reported to the theologians, you are too insig- 
nificant in numbers to ensure the success of such a reform. If it be 
founded upon the truths of the holy gospel, others shall discover this 
fact,, and it shall be with the whole church you will abolish these 
abuses. Speak, dispute, preach upon these matters as much as yUif? 
please ; but still preserve the ancient customs." 

Such was the nature of the combat which was engaged in 
ing the subject of the mass. The monks had advanced 
to the assault, and the theologians, after a moment's hesi^tion, had 
hastened to afford them support. The prince and his ministers alone 
defended the place. It has been said the Eeformation was completed 
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by the power and authority of the elector ; but, far from this being 
the case, the assailants were induced to withdraw at the earnest soli- 
citation of the venerated Frederick, and the mass was thus preserved 
for a little longer. 

In other respects the ardour of the attack was directed against other 
points of resistance. Brother Gabriel continued, in the church of the 
Augustines, to deliver discourses of glowing interest. It was indeed 
against monachism itself he aimed his heaviest blows ; for if the mass 
constituted the strength of the doctrine of Rome, monachism foaimed 
the forces of her hierarchy. These were consequently the iwo .fest 
positions which it was requisite to carry by assault. 

No person,” exclaimed Gabriel, as reported by the prior, “ no 
person in the convent observes the commandments of God ; no per- 
son can be saved under his hood. Whoever inhabits the cloister has 
entered therein in the name of the devil. The vows of chastity, of 
poverty, and obedience are contrary to the gospel.” 

These singular discourses were repeated to the prior, who took 
*^edal care not to enter the church, for fear of having his ears shocked 
by the sound of such offensive language. Gabriel, it has also been 
said of him, was desirous that every means should be taken to empty 
the cloisters. If any one met with a monk on the street, it was pro- 
per, in his opinion, to pull him by the clothes and make a fool of him ; 
and if mockery were not found sufficient to provoke the desertion of 
the convent, it would be necessary to have recourse to force. ' 
apoil, destroy, and overthrow the monasteries, so that a vestige of 
them may not be left, and that, upon the places where they have so 
long stood, it may be impossible for ever to find a single stone which 
has served to shelter so much idleness and superstitions.” 

The monks were astonished ; their consciences bore testimony to 
the but too certain truth of the words which Gabriel spoke, in 
asserting that the life of a monk was not conformable to the will of 
God ,* and that no person was able to set them in order but them- 
aelves. 

Thirteen Augustines left, at one time, their habitation in the con- 
vent, and laying aside the habit of their order, they dressed them- 
%lyes in ordinary clothing. Those among them who had profited by 
qppoiftunities of education, entered themselves as students of 
ihe university, in order to become of use to the church at an after 
period, whilst those whose mind& were less cultivated, endeavoured to 
g:ain their livelihood by the work of their own hands, according to 
the precept of the Apostle, and in imitation of the worthy citizens of 
Wittemberg. One of them, who could work as a joiner, Sbtained 
the freedom of the trade, and resolved to marry. 

If the entrance of Luther into the convent of the Augustines at 
Erfurt -formed the first germ of the Reformation, the departure of 
these thirteen monks from the convent of the Augustines at Wittem- 
berg gave the sign of the Reformation having taken possession of 
Christendom. Erasmus, thirty years previous to this date, had 
undertaken to disclose the uselessness, the folly, and the vices of the 
monks, and had set all Europe to laugh and be disgusted at these 
'Scenes ; but sarcasm was no longer the weapon required. Thirteen 
and courageous men entered again into familiar intercourse 
|^^h,mankin(h in order to render themselves useful to society, and 
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to fulfil the commaiKlments of God. The mai^ria^ ^f Feldkiireheu 
completed the first defeat of the hierarehj ; th^ etoaBoipation of 
these thirteen Augustines constituted the second. MbnaehisHt, 
which had been created at the moment when the church eii^e^d^ Mti^ 
a state of bondage and of error, must of necessity be fioundN^^^^ 
at the instant when the church received back the possession ef 
and truth. 

The bold proceeding we have alluded to excited in Wittembei^ 
a general fermentation. Every one admired the conduct of these 
men, who came to partake in the labours of all, and they were 
received with the affection due to the members of the same family; 
At the sa;me time certain murmurings were heard in condemnation 
of those who obstinately continued to dwell in idleness behitld %be 
walls of the monastery. The monks who remained faithful to"*^ 
prior trembled in the solitude of their cells, while this high func- 
tionary, urged by the pressure of the universal movement, interrupted 
the celebration of low mass. 

The smallest concession,, at a moment so critical, was calculated to 
precipitate the progress of events. This order issued by the prior 
awakened in the city and the university a very lively sensation, and 
produced a sudden explosion. Among the students and the citi^nS 
of Wittemberg there were mixed a portion of those turbulent men 
whom the least excitation serves to rouse and hurry into actions of 
guilty excess. These beings felt annoyed at the thought of having 
low mass, suspended even by the superstitious prior, celebrated stiU 
in the parish church of the district, and on Tuesday the 3d of Decem- 
ber, as mass was about to commence in this place, they all at once 
marched up to the altar, laid hold upon the books, and drove, 1^© 
priests from their station. The council and the university, ind^^imsol 
at the commission of such an outrage, held meetings for the 
of bringing to punishment the authors of these insults; but passions 
once excited are only with difficulty calmed. The Franciscans had 
taken no share in the movements of reform prosecuted by the Augua- 
tinea. The next day a party of students posted on the gate of the 
Franciscan monastery a threatening placard ; and, in the sequel, forty 
students entered the church belonging to this establishment, where, 
without committing acts of violence, they so rudely insulted the 
monks, that these latter individuals dared not to Celebrate mass 
saving within the retreat of the choi!*. Towards the evening, intima- 
Mon was given to the fathers to be on their guard, ‘‘ for the students,*' 
it was gaid, were determined to invade the monastery.” .... 

. . . This terrified religious body, not knowing how to protect 

themselves against the fury of these real or supposed attacks, has- 
tened to request assistance from the council, who despatched a com- 
pany of soldiers to defend the convent ; but the enemy did not make 
meir appearance. The university caused the students who had taken 
a part in these disturbances to be put under arrest. The rioters we^^ 
ihns proved to be some students from Erfurt, already knowi^^' 
their deeds of insubordination, and they were visited with 
ties connected with the discipline of the university. ^ 

Meanwhile, the necessity of examining with car© the liE^ifeiaoy of 
monastic vows was openly confessed. A chapter, theref^, com-^- 
posed of the Augustines belonging to Thuringia and l^sma was 
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meet in tEe month, of December in Wittemberg. The 
of Luther was adopted by this meeting. They declared, on 
tho one hand, that monastic vows were not culpable, but, on the 
other, that they were not obligatory. « In Christ," said they, “ there 
is neither layman nor monk ; each one is free to quit the monastery 
or to remain therein. Let him who goes out not abuse his liberty, 
and let him who remains shew obedience to his superiors, but in a 
spirit of love." They afterwards abolished the act of mendicity and 
of masses said to obtain money. They likewise ordained that the 
I^Ost learned among the monks should apply themselves to 
teaching of the word of God, and that the rest should contribute ito 
the support of their brethren by the labour of their hands. 

In this manner the question of vows appeared to be decided ; but 
that of the mass remained unsettled. The elector constantly op- 
posed the apppach of hurried innovations, and therefore protected an 
institution which he saw still in active operation among the districts 
of Christendom. The orders of a prince so indulgent, however, could 
not for any length of time restrain the impulses of the public mind. 
The head of Oarlstadt especially became heated in the midst of the 
general fermentation. Full of zeal, of uprightness, and of courage ; 
ready, like Luther, to sacrifice all in the cause of the truth, he had less 
wisdom and moderation than the reformer ; he was not wholly devoid 
# a Iqve of vain glory, and, with a disposition anxious to reach the 
^toin of every question, he was possessed of little judgmeni^ojc 
clearness of ideas. Luther had drawn him out of the meshes of 
scholastic divinity, and had directed his thoughts towards the study of 
the Scriptures ; but Oarlstadt had not possessed suflGleient patience^ to 
study the original languages, and had not acknowledged, like his 
friend, the all-sufficiency of the word of God. For this reason he 
often attached himself to interpretations the most peculiar. As long 
as Luther remained at his side, the superiority of the master restrained 
the spirit of the disciple within just limits. But at this time Oarlstadt 
was free to act for himself, and in the university, in the church, and 
everywhereinthecity of Wittemberg, this little man, of a swarthy com- 
plexion, who had never shone in the accomplishment of his eloquence, 
.heard to express himself in a torrent of ideas sometimes profound 
m dften enthusiastic and exaggerated. “ What folly,” he was heard 
to exclaim, “ is it to think that it is necessary to leave the reform to 
me guidance of God alone ! A new order of things has commenced ! 
iiie hand of man must be brought to interfere. Bad luck attend him 
who continues behind, and will not mount the breach in the cause of 
ijod. , . ft 

_ The words of the archdeacon communicated to others the impa- 
tience e^erienced bj himself. « All that the popes have instituted is 
impious, said, m imitation of him, certain sincere and upright men. 

bhall we not make ourselves accomplices of these abominations bv 
allowing them to subsist ? That which is condemned by the word of 

^od ought to be abolished, whatever may be the ordinances of men. 

11 tlie beads of the state and the church are unwilling to do their dutv 
let ns perform ours. Let us renounce all negotiations, conferences, er 
^ ^ debates, ^d let us apply the true remedy suited to the cnre 
^te^^ad ’ ^ ^ overthrow the 



CELEBRATION OF THE StiCTftli'V StTPPRB. 

The re-^stablishment of the Loi*d s Supper, at this moitaent of fer- 
mentation and enthusiasm, could not undoubtedly 60 o:^ected to 
Tepresent the solemnity and holiness of its institution by ttiei Son of 
God, on the evening before his death, and almost at the foot of hlfe 
cross. But if God on this occasion made use of weak and perhla|iigr 
impassioned men, it Vas nevertheless his hand which re-estaMi^EIM 
in the bosom of the church the feast of his love. 

As early as the month of October, Oarlstadt had celebrated in secret 
the Lord's Supper, according to the institution of Christ, in company 
with twelve of his friends. On the Sunday before Christmas he 
announced fr6m the pulpit that, on the day of our Lord’s circumcision, 
the first day of the year, he would distribute the Lords Supper in 
both kinds, with bread and wine, to all those who should preset 
themselves at the altar ; that he would omit all useless ceremonie#, 
and would not put on, in the celebration of that mass, either cope 
or chasuble. 

The council, in a state of alarm, requested of the counsellor Beyer 
to prevent the accomplishment of an irregularity so heinous. On 
which account Carlstadt resolved not to wait until the day fixed upon, 
and on Christmas day itself, he preached in the parish church, upon 
thb necessity of abandoning mass and of receiving the Lord’s Supped 
in both kinds. After the sermon was finished he went down to the 
altar; he there pronounced the words of consecration, and afterwards, 
turning himself round towards his attentive audience, he said, with A 
solemn voice, “ Let whosoever feels the weight of his sins, andhungerd 
^nd thirsts for the grace of God, come forward and receive the bod^ 
and blood of the Lord.” Then, without raising the host, he di«^tribUlfee# 
to all the bread and wine, saying, This is the cup of my 
ithe blood of the new and everlasting testament.” ' - = 

Many different opinions were entertained by the members’ W 
congregation. Some, sensible that a new grace from God had 
given to the church, came with emotion and in silence to the frorfi 
of the altar. Others, attracted especially by the novelty of the sceiiej 
approached the same place with agitation and a certain degree of 
impatience. Pive communicants only presented themselves at the 
confessional- The rest simply joined in the repetition of the public 
confession of sins. Carlstadt bestowed on all the general absolution; 
and imposed no other conditions of penance than the following — Sin 
no more henceforth.” At the termination, the hymn of the Lamh of 
sung. 

No j^rson offered to interrupt Carlstadt in the performance of this 
ceremony. These reforms had already obtained the consent of the 
public mind. The archdeacon again distributed the Lord’s Supper 
on New Year’s Day, then on the Sunday following, and from that 
iime the institution was fully maintained. Einsidlen, the counsellor 
of -the elector, having reproached Carlstadt with seeking his own 
glory rather than the salvation of his hearers, “ Most powe^^^ 
Lord,” replied he, there is no kind of death which can mak^W 
desist from following the Scriptures.” The word has come to m#wft 
so much assurance. . . TTnhappy it shall be forme if f^pre^K^^I 
the gospel.” In a short time after this Carlstadt became ai married n^n. 

. In the month of January the council of the city of ^WittemKrg 
and the university regulated the celebr^inn of the Lord's Supper*^ 
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conformity with the observances of the new rite. Endeavours were 
at same time made to restore the moral influences of religion ; for the 
Beformation was destined to re-establish simultaneously, faith, wor- 
ship, and manners. A resolution was needed to hinder the toleration 
of mendicants, whether they were monks or not, and that, in every 
street, there should be some pious man intrusted with the care of 
the poor, and with the duty of citing hardened sinners to appear 
before the university or the council. 

In this manner the principal bulwark of Borne was cast to the 
ground, and in this fashion the Beformation passed from the question 
of doctrine to the practices of worship. For three centuries previous 
to this date, the mass and transuhstantiation had been definitively 
settled. From that time till now everything in the church had 
assumed a new aspect j all had reference to the glory of man and the 
worship of the priest. The holy sacrament had been adored ; nu- 
merous feasts had been instituted in honour of the greatest miracles ; 
the adoration of Mary had acquired a high degree of imjJortance ; 
and the priest who, in the consecration, received the wonderful power 
of making the body of Christ,” had been separated from the laity, and 
had become, according to the opinion of Thomas d’ Aquin, the mediator 
between God and man. Celibacy had been proclaimed an inviolable 
laWy auricular confession had been imposed upon the people, and the 
had been taken away from them ; because, how coidd it W p^ 
infele /to place the humble laymen upon the same footing with. W 
p^^i^s intrusted with the duties of the most august ministry ? The 
mass was an insult offered to the Son of God ; it was put in opposi- 
tion to the perfect grace of his cross, and the untarnished glory of his 
eteifnal reign ; but if it debased the Lord, it elevated the priest, who 
bestowed upon it the unheard-of power of producing at his pleasure, and 
placing in his hands, the sovereign Creator of all things. The church 
appeared from that time to exist, not for the purpose of preaching 
the gospel, but simply for the corporeal reproduction of Christ within 
her own bosom. The pontiff of Borne, whose most humble servlai^s 
were able at their will to create the body of God himself, was seated 
>God in the temple of God, and attributed to himself a spiritual 
'^^ure, from whose funds he could extract at his pleasure a quantity 
of Mulgenees for the pardon of souls. 

Such were some of ihe gross errors which, during the space of thfe^ 
centuries, had, with the mass, been imposed’ upon the church. The 
Beformation, in abolishing this institution, abolished therewith all 
these crying abuses. It was, therefore, an action of high import the 
archdeacon of Wittemberg had accomplished. The pompous feasts 
which amused the people, the worship of Mary, the pride of th^e 
priesthood, and the power of the pope, were all shaken at the removal 
of the mass. . The glory was withdrawn from the priests to be 
returned to Jesus Christ, and the Beformation made an extraordinary 
step in advance. 


CHAPTER YII. 


VklMlt^ftnin — The New Fropheta— Tlie Prophets at Wittemherg— Meliuiethon— The Elector— luther—CatliliA 
and the Images— Piserders— Luther called— He does not hesitate — PangeiT*. 

,4 Nevertheless some prejudiced men were unable to discern in tbe 
operations at work anything else than the effects of a vain enthu- 
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fiiasm. Tbe simple facts exhibited, however, proved ^the very con- 
trary, and demonstrated that there is a wide difference between a 
Beformation founded on the word of G-od and the exultations of fana- 
ticism. 

When a grand religious fermentation is being accomplished in iba 
church, some impure elements ate always found to mix with ttlb 
manifestations of the truth. One or more false reforms proceeding 
from man were seen to arise^ and which served as witnesses or 
counter-signs to the true reform. Thus, in the times of Jesus Christ, 
several false Messiahs attested the fact of the true Messiah having 
appeared upon the earth. The Reformation of the sixteenth century 
could not therefore be accomplished without the display of a similar 
pbenomenoD, and it was in the small town of Zwickau the strange 
sight appeared. ^ ^ 

There dwelt in this town some men who, excited by the manifesta^ 
tion of the great events which then agitated the public mind in 
Christendom, aspired to the possession of direct revelations from the 
Divine Being, instead of seeking with simplicity the sanctification of 
the heart, and who pretended that they were called to complete the 
Reformation of which Lnther had weakly sketched the design. “Pcir 
what good pni^ose is it,*' said they, “ to attach oneself so exclusively 
to the Bible ? The Bible ! always the Bible ! Can the Bible speak to 
ns ? Is it not insufficient for our instruction ? If God had wished 
to instruct us by means of a book, would he not have sent ns a Bible 
from heaven ? It is by the Spirit alone that we can be enlightened. 
God himself thus speaks to us. God himself reveals to us what we 
ought to do and what we ought to say.” In this manner, like the 
partisans of< Rome, these fanatics attacked the chief foundationr^tSii 
which the Reformation wholly reposed, namely, the full sufficiencyblf 
the word of God. 

A simple cloth manufacturer, named Nicolas Storck, declared that 
the angel Gabriel had appeared to him during the night, and that, 
after having communicated many things which he could not yet 
reveal, the angel had said, Thou thyself shalt sit upon my throne." 
One of the former students at Wittemberg, called Mark Stubner 
united himself to Storck, and immediately abandoned his studies ; 
because, as he said, he received directly from God the gift of inter- 
preting the Holy Scriptures. Mark Thomas, another cloth manufac- 
turer, also, joined the party ; while aP new adept, Thomas Munzetr^*>|i 
tnaft of a fantastic disposition, imparted a regular erganization:ife*^to* 
body of . ihia new sect. Storck, wishing to follow the 
Christ, cnose from among his adherents twelve apostles and seventy*- 
two disciples. All loudly declared, as a particular sect of our own 
day has likewise done, that apostles and prophets were at last return- 
ed;to the church of God. 

^4^ soon these new prophets, pretending to walk in the footsteps 
of the old, declared the purport of their message. “Wo I 
said they. “ A church governed by men so corrupted as are 
bishops cannot be the church of Christ. The impious magisttsi^^ 
Christendom are about to he overthrown- In the course of five, 
or seven years, a universal desolation shall burst upon the world. 
The Turks shall seize upon Germany, and all the priests shall he put 
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death, eyen those who have married. No impious person or sinner 
ehall be left alive ; and after the earth shall have been purified by 
blood, God shall therein establish a new kingdom ; Storck shall be 
put in possession of the supreme authority, and shall bestow upon 
eaints the government of the people. Then there shall be no more 
but one faith and one baptism. The day of the Lord is at hand, and 
we are near to the end of the world. W*o ! Wo I Wo !*' Then, 
asserting that baptism received in infancy was of no value, the new 
prophets invited all men to come and receive from their hands the 
•true baptism, in testimony of their introduction into the new church 
of God. 

This style of preaching made a lively impression upon the minds of 
the people. Some pious souls were moved at the thought of prophets 
having been again returned to the church, and all those who were 
enamoured of marvellous events embraced hastily the yiews of these 
eccentric men in the town of Zwickau. 

But scarcely had this old heresy, which had already appeared in 
the times of Montanism and in the middle ages, acquired a body of 
sectators, before it met with a powerful adversary in the spirit of the 
^Reformation. Nicolas Haussman, to whom Luther bore this elegant 
testimony — That which we teach he does*' — was then the pastor of 
Zwickau. This worthy maif did not allow himself to be carried away 
Jby the assumptions of these false prophets. He opposed the innova- 
ftibps which Storck and his adherents were anxious to introduce^ and 
the. two deacons of the church acted in unison with their pastor. The 
fanatical party, repulsed by the ministers of the church, adopted 
afterwards the prosecution of another excess. They formed regular 
<5?yiigregations, wherein destructive doctrines were acknowledged, and 
the minds of the people became highly excited. Disorders arose, and 
a priest, who was carrying the holy sacrament, being assailed with a 
shower of stones, the civil authority interfered, and threw the most 
Tiolent of the assailants into prison. Indignant at these proceedings, 
and impatient alike to make a complaint and to justify their own con- 
'dnct, Storck, Mark Thomas, and Stubner, made their appearance in 
^ittemberg. 

arrived in this celebrated town on the 27th of December 

Storck marched first, imitating the step and bearipg. qf a 
common soldier, while Mark Thomas and Stubner followed 
him. The troubles which reignOd in Wittemberg favoured the designs 

strangers. The youths of the academy and the citizens, at 
the time in a state of much agitation, composed, as it were, a soil 
prepared for the operations of the new prophets. 

Believing themselves sure of their support, they immediately waited 
upon the professors of the university, in order to obtain their concur- 
rence. “We are,** said the strangers, “ sent from God to give instruc- 
tion to the people. We hold familiar conversation with the Lord, 
and we are acquainted with the events that are to come to pass ; in 
* 0 , word, we are apostles and prophets, and we appeal, in this matter, 
to doctor Luther.*' This singular language amazed the doctors of the 
^nniversity. 

Oi 7°’^ preach?" inquired Melancthon of 
jSHpney his former pupil, whom he received into his honse. . “ Oui: 
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Lord God.” “ Have jou written any books ?” “ Our Lord God has 
forbidden me to do so.” Melancthon was tbunder-struck ; equally 
amazed and alarmed. .... 

There are,” said he, “extraordinary spirits in these men, but 
what sort of spirits ? . . . Luther is alone able to deci^iO this 
q^uestion. On the one hand let us take care of extinguishin^^the 
Spirit of God, and on the other of being seduced by the spirit of the 
devil.” 

Storck, whose character was restless, very soon quitted the town of 
Wittemberg, but Stubner remained there. Animated with an ardent 
desire of proselytism, he visited every district of the town, speaking 
sometimes to one person sometimes to another, andseveral of his hearers 
acknowledged him as a prophet sent from God. He addressed him^ 
self particularly to a Swabian named Cellarius, a friend of Melancthon, 
who kept a school wherein he gave instructions in letters to a great 
number of young people, and who very soon fully recognised the 
mission^ of the new prophets. " ^ 

Melancthon became more and more uncertain and disquieted in his 
mind. It was not so much the visions of the prophets from Zwickau 
which disturbed his imagination as the new doctrine they professed 
upon the sacrament of baptism. This doctrine appeared to him 
founded on reason, and he owned it worth the trouble to enter into 
an examination of the subject ; “ for,” said he “ we must neither 
admit nor reject anything in a trifling spirit.” 

Such was, indeed, the spirit of the Beformation, and there was 
evident in these hesitations and distresses of Melancthon a proof of 
the uprightness of his heart, which does him more honour, perhaps, 
than a systematic opposition could have conferred on his name. ^ 
The elector whom Melancthon named “the Lamp of Israel” ’ 


also. Prophets and apostles within the electorate of Saxony, 
old in the districts of Jerusalem. “It is a mighty affair,” said he, 
“ but, as a layman, I am not bound to comprehend it. Still, rather 
than be found acting against God, I will take a staff in my hand and 
will abandon my throne.” 

, At last he caused his counsellors to report to the doctors that it 
seemed as if there were enough of disturbances to attend to in Wittem- 
berg ; that it was very probable the pretensions of the men from 
Zwickau would prove a seduction of the devil ; and that the wisest 
part to act, in his opinion, was to |illow the matter to die of its oyrn 
^eprd; nevertheless, that in every circumstance wherein his*!’' 

cpnld discern clearly the will of God, he would take 
neithe» brother nor mother, and that he was ready to suffer all|^ 
for the cause of the truth. , 

Luther was informed in Wartburg of the agitation which now 
reigned in the court and at Wittemberg. Some strange men had 
^l^eared, and it was impossible to decide whence their message 
proceeded. He immediately perceived that God had permitted th^e 
sad events to occur in order to humble his servants, and tq 
them, by means of such trials, to seek with greater earnest^e^^^ 
blessing of sanctification. 

“ Your Electoral Grace,” he wrote to Frederick, “ h^s peif^ iobtWf 
tomed for many years to seek for relics in every country. God has 
granted your desires, and has sent you, without expense or troublpi 

38 
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a complete cross^ with Rails;^ lances, and scourges. . . . Grace- 

prosperity to the new relic 1 . . . Let your Highness only 

without fear extend your arms, and allow the nails to pierce the- 
Aesh 1 . , , I have always expected that Satan would send us 

this plague.*' . . . 

But at the same time, nothing appeared to him more urgent than 
to secure for others the liberty he claimed for himself. He did not 
regard two different weights or measures. ‘‘ Let care be taken about 
thi^wing them into prison ” he wrote to Spalatin ; “ and do not allow- 
the prince to steep his hands in the blood of these new prophets I**" 
Lather was far in advance of his age, and even of several other refor- 
me^s, on the subject of religious liberty. 

Circumstances became more and more serious at Wittemberg. 

Oarlstadt rejected several of the doctrines professed by the new- 
propbetsj and in particular their ana-baptism ; but there is always 
something contagious in religious enthusiasm, against whose influence 
a head like his could not easily defend itself. From the first appear- 
ance of the men from Zwickau in Wittemberg, Carlstadt quickened 
his march in the ways of violent reforms. “ It is especially neces- 
sary," said he, “to fall upon all impious customs and to overthrow them 
in one day.” He called to remembrance a number of the passages of 
Scripture against images, and displayed increasing energy in hisi 
attacks upon the idolatry of Rome. “ People are found to kneel and 
creep before these idols," said he. ^‘They light them with wax candles 
a^’d p^ent them with offerings. . . . Let us arise and tear them 

from their altars.” 

These words were not pronounced in vain in the ears of the people. 
entered into the churches, they carried off the images, and 
broke them to pieces or destroyed them with fire. It would have 
been^ much better to have waited until their abolition had been 
legitimately determined ; but it was thought that the slowness of the 
heads had compromised the very cause of the Reformation itself. 

'Very soon, to take the word of the enthusiasts, there were no longer 
in Wittemberg any Christians but those who did not confess them- 
selV^ who pursued the priests, and who eat meat on the days on 
iw Vas fori)idden. W ere some one suspected of not rejecting, 
^^^^^i^^ention of the devil, all the practices of the church, he was- 
r%ardea as a worshipper of Baal. “ A church must be formed, 
exclaimed, “ which shall be composed wholly of saints.” 

The citizens of Wittemberg presented certain articles to the council 
to which they were obliged to adhere. Several of these articles were 
in conformity with evangelical morality. It was required, iiT parti- 
cular, that all houses of public amusement should be closed. 

But Oarlstadt quickly exceeded the limits we refer to, and began 
to shew a contempt for study. The old professor and counsellor wa& 
seen to leave his pulpit, on the return of his students to their different 
homes, and to lay hold on the spade or the plough, in order to culti- 
vate the ground, seeing that it was by the sweat of man’s brow ho 
ordered to gain his bread. The master of the boys’ school at 
Wittemberg, George Mohr, stupified by the same vertigo, cried, from 
the window of his school-house, to the citizens in the street, to come 
^^take away their children. What use was there in prosecuting 
iwees, since Storck and Stubner had never been taught in th© 
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univeraity, and yet they were prophets? A tradesman ^ therefore, 
was of as great, and perhaps more value than all the doctors of the 
world for the duty of preaching the gospel. 

In this manner doctrines were promulgated in direct opposition to 
the spirit of the Reformation. The revival of learning had foiled 
the preparation of the reform. It was with the arms of thoolo^^#i 
science Luther had attacked Rome ; and yet the enthusiasts of Wit- 
temberg, like the fanatic monks whom Erasmus and Reuchlin had 
defeated, pretended to trample under foot all means of human 
acquirements. If Vandalism were about to be established, the hope 
of the world was lost, and a new invasion of barbarians was pre- 
pared to extinguish the light which God had kindled in Christendom. 

The effects of these strange proceedings were soon made apparm^ 
The public mind was filled with prejudices, excited and turned aw^ 
from the gospel. The academy was disorganized, and the students, 
demoralized, forsook their books and abandoned their quarters, while 
the governments of Germany recovered their special jurisdictions. 
Thus the men who were anxious to reform everything, and to gire 
everything a new life, were about to cast everything into destruc- 
tion. Still another effort,” exclaimed the friends of Rome, who on all 
sides gathered new courage ; still one more effort, and all shall b© 
gained.” 

Promptly to repress the excesses of fanaticism was the only method 
whereby to save the cause of reform. But who could be found 
capable of accomplishing such a task ? Melancthon ? He was too 
young, too weak, and too much agitated himself in consequence id 
these strange apparitions. The elector ? He was the most placid m 
disposition of any man then alive. To build his castles of Alt^^ 
hurg, Weimar, Lochan, and Cobourg, to decorate his eburehe© 
the beautiful pictures of Lucas Cranach, to bring to perfectioif 
singing in his chapels, to advance the prosperity of his univerMty,feo 
make his people happy, to stand still in the middle of a troop oC 
children whom he met playing on the path, and to distribute among 
them little presents — these were the occupations which most engaged 
his attention ; and now, in his advanced age, to come to blows with 
fanatics, to oppose violence with violence ! — how could the good, the 
pious Frederick be able to form the necessary resolution ? 

The evil was thus continued, and no person appeared willing to 
interrupt its progress. Luther wa^ absent from Wittemherg- .Dis- 
order and ruin had invaded the city. The Reformation had seen to 
proceed out of its own heart an enemy more formidable than all the 
popes or emperors. It now stood on the edge of a precipice. 

Luther ! Luther ! was the unanimous cry at Wittemherg. The- 
citizens invoked his presence with importunity. The doctors implored 
his advice, and the prophets themselves appealed to his judgment. 
Ail joined in supplicating his return. 

It is not difficult to understand what must have been passings 
the mind of the reformer. All the rigours of Rome were noiW^^g 
comparison to the anguish which now afflicted his souJ. 
jf the very bosom of the Reformation these enemies had iJt, 

as it were, devoured its own entrails ; and that doctrine wtoiA (^nid 
alone render peace to his agitated heart had become in tt© church the 
cause of sorrowful troubles. 



S84 LUTHEB^S GRIEF ON ACCOUNT OF ERROR, 

Haed I known," said ke, that my doctrine was calculated tp 
aflfend a man — one simple and obscure individual, (which indeed it 
could not do, for it is the gospel itself,) I would rather have died ten 
times than not retract." And now a whole city, and that city Wit- 
temherg, had fallen into error. His doctrine had no share in this 
disorder ; but still, from every quarter in Germany, accusations were 
poured upon his head. Grief, more poignant than any he had before 
experienced, now wrung his soul, and temptations altogether new 
assailed his spirit. “Shall this, then," cried he, “be the end to 
which the work of the Eeformation must come ?” But, no ; he 
rejected such doubts. God has commenced, God will accomplish the 
work. “ I throw myself in the dust while creeping towards the grace of 
the Eternal," he exclaimed ; “ and I beseech him to allow his name to 
be still connected with this work, and that if something impure has 
mingled in its operations, he will remember that I am a weak and 
sinful man 

The accounts which were sent to Luther of the inspiratiomof these 
new prophets and of their sublime intercourse with God, did not shake 
his constancy for a moment. He knew the depth, the agonies, and 
the humiliation of the spiritual life ; he had in Erfurt and Wittem- 
berg experienced the manifestations of the power of God, and be 
could not be led so easily to believe that God would appear to a 
Isreisfeture land converse with him. “Inquire of them," he wrote to 
iStilainethcm, “ whether they have suffered these spiritual torments, 
€hbse Creations of God, those deaths and hells which' are the accom- 
"^niments of , a true regeneration. And if they speak to you of 
nothing but pleasing events, of tranquil impressions, of devotion and 
as it is reported, do not believe them, although they even 
pretend to be transported to the third heavens. In order that Christ 
might attain the heights of glory he was obliged to pass through 
the horrors of death ; in the same manner the faithful must pass 
through the agonies of sin before they reach a state of peace. If you 
desire to know the time, the place, and the manner in which G4d 
speaks with men, listen to these words — He has hroken all my hones 
like a lion : I am driven out from before Ms face^ and my soul is 
carried down to the gates of hell, . . No ! the Divine Majesty (as 

they call it) does not speak directly to man, so that man may Jook 
upon his presence ; for no man (it is said) can look upon me and Iwe^ 
But even the conviction of the ePror into which the prophets had fallen 
only served to increase the sorrows of Luther. Had then the grand 
truth of salvation through grace so speedily lost all its attractions that 
men were eager to escape from this persuasion to fix their hopes on 
fables ? He began to feel that the work was not so easy as he had at 
first imagined. He dashed himself against this first stone which the 
erring spirit of man had just thrown in his way ; hemourned and was 
afflicted. He desired, in his agony, and at the price, of his life, to 
take away this stumbling-block out of the road of his people, and he 
determined to return to Wittemberg. 

Great dangers at this time surrounded his path. The enemies of 
^the Eeformation believed that ’they were about to ensure its destruc- 
' tion. George of Saxony, who had no regard for either Eome or Wit- 

f mberg, had written on the 16th of October 1521 to Duke John, 
e brother of the elector, in order to engage him to join the ranks of 
iie enemies of the reform. 
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duke, deny that the soul is immortal. Others 
(and these are the monks) drag along the relics of St Anthony with 
rattles and pigs, and oast them into the mud. And all this folly pro- 
ceeds from the doctrine of Luther ! Entreat your brother, the elector 
punish the authors of these innovations or to make his 
thoughts on this subject publicly known. Our beards and hair, wUm 
have become grey, apprize us of our having reached the last quart& ’ 
evils necessity of putting an end to so many 

George then departed to take his seat in the heart of the imperial 
government then established at Nuremberg. Immediately upon his 
arrival there, he commenced his endeavours to press upon that 
government the adoption of severe measures ; and, in truth, the same 
public body issued, on the 21st of January, an edict wherein ii 
complained bitterly against the practices of priests who repeated 
mass m other clothing than that of the priesthood, who celebrated the 
holy sa(»ament in the German language, who distributed this rite 
Wit^ut having received the necessary confession, placed the symbols 
m the hands of the laity, and did not even use the precaution to 
ascertain whether or not those who presented themselves at the altar 
were observant of the requisite fastings. ' f 

The imperial government, in consequence, solicited the bishops to 
seek out and punish, with the rigours of the law, all the innovators 
who were to be found within their respective dioceses. The bishops 
ha^ened to comply with the injunctions contained in these orders. 

ouch was the moment in which Luther determined to make his 
re-appearance upon the scene. He saw the danger, and feared the 
^proach of immense disasters^ There shall very soon happeKa^ 
the empire," said he, “ a tumult which shall drag into its vdri^ 
pnnces, magistrates, and bishops. The people have eyes, they neither 
wish uor can be led by means of force. Germany shall be seen to 
swim in its own blood. Let us place ourselves as a wall to save our 
nation in that terrible day of the grand fury of the Eternal." 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Departure from Wartburg— New Foaition— Lutber and Fiimitlve Catholicism — Encounter at the Slack Bear— 
luther to the Elector— Return to Wittemherg— Discourse at 'WittemberE — Charity— The Word— How the 
Reformation Proceeded— Ealth in Christ— Effect-Didymus—Carlstadt— The Prophets— Conference with Luther- 
End of that Struggle. _ ' 

These were the opinions of Luther, but he saw before him a 
yetfmore urgent. At Wittemherg the fanatic fire, fai; 
extinguished, became each day more violent. From the heightsS 
Wartburg, Luther could discover on the horizon, with fearful distihofe- 
ness, signs of devastation, gleaming in rapid succession across the 
firmament. VTas it not he alone who could afford help in such 
extremity? Shall he not then throw himself into the middle of the 
flames, in order to smother the conflagration ? In vain were Iris 
enemies prepared to strike the finishing blow ; in vain the 
^treated him not to leave Wartburg, but to arrange the 
justification before the ensuing diet. He had a more important: lufey 
to perform, namely, to justify the cause of the gospel. “More serious 
news reach me here every day," he wrote. I desire to take iny 
departure ^ existing circumstances require me to take such a step." 
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la’ short, upon the 3d of March, he rose with the resolution to quit 
castle of Warthurg for ever. He bade adieu to these ancient 
towers and dark forests. He issued forth beyond those walls behind 
which neitherthe excommunications of Leo X. nor the sword of Charles 
y. were able to restrain him. He descended the mountain ; and 
that world which lay before him, and in the middle of which he was 
about to reappear, shall, perhaps, very soon accost him with denun- 
ciations of death. But did this signify? He prosecuted his march 
joyfully ; for it was in the name of the Lord he returned to the 
hannts of men. 


Time had worked changes in its progress. Luther came out from 
W^artburg on another account than that which had led to his incar- 
ceration within these walls. He had been sent there as the aggressor 
against ancient traditions and ancient teachers, and he appeared again in 
the world as the defender of the words of the apostles against a host of 
new adversaries. He entered into confinement as an innovator, and 
for having made attacks upon the rights of the ancient hierarchy ; he 
escaped from the restraints of prison as a conservative, and to defend 
the truths of Christian faith. Until this hour Luther had regarded 
but one object in his work,' the triumph of justification by faith; and 
with that purpose in view he had overthrown many powerful super- 
stitions. But if there had been a time to destroy, there must also 
^ t^9^© tp l^nild. Behind these ruins with which his arm had 
^^d%,grqniid,bqbiiid those tom letters of indulgence^ tk^e 
Moment ,^iaras and rent hoods; behind such an accumulation of the 
and errors of Rome, scattered in confusion upon the field of 
battle, he discerned and discovered the primitive Catholic church, 
^^^G^pearance always the same, and issuing forth as from a long trial 
^thits immutable doctrines, and its celestial acclamations. He 
knew how to distinguish this structure from that of Rome, and he 
saluted and embraced its appearance with joy. Luther did not as he 
has been falsely accused of doing, raise up some new spectacle on the 
earth; he did not erect for future ages an edifice without any connoe- 
tion with the times of former centuries ; he, in fact, discovered and 
laid open to review the ancient foundations upon which briars and 
thorns had grown, and, continuing the structure of the temple, he 
simply built upon the original work the apostles had begun. Luther 
perceived clearly that the ancient and primitive churches pf Ae 
apostles must, on the one hand,* be reconstituted in opposition to 
the deeds of Popery, which had for so long covered its face with 
opprobrium ; and, on the other hand, be defended against incredulous 
and enthusiastic individuals, who pretended to despise its authority 
and who, taking no notice of what God had done in the times thU 
were past, exhibited a desire, to commence the establishment of a 
wrk entirely nevr Luther was no longer exclusirely the man of 
for "“1 of justification ; although he persisted in maintaining 

lor It Its first rai^ he became an advocate of the whole of Christian 
geology; and while believing that the church is essentially the con- 
^ ga ion of the saints, he took care not to despise the visible church, 
assembly of all those who are called as tlm 
manner a grand movement was acepm-’ 
at this time m the soul of Luther, in his theology, and inihe 
of revival which God carried on in the world. The hierarchy 
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Borne had, perhaps, driven the reformer to an ejd;reme point : but 
<^e sects which now so boldly raised their heads were the means of 
^dmg him back into the just track of the truth. The sojourn lat 
Wartburg separated into two periods the history of the 

Luther travelled to Wittemberg on horseback, and the seoonSl&tr 
ef his journey happened to be that of Shrove Tuesday. A t^S 
etorni occurred as evening approached, and deluged the roads. Two 
young Swiss gentlemen, who proceeded on the same route, quickened 
their pace m order to find shelter within the city of JenI These 
yoi^hs had formerly studied at Basil, but the great reputation acquir- 
ed by the university of Wittemberg had attracted their ,notice,\nd 
determined them to join the number of its students. JourneyWlon 
foot^ although fatigued and wet, John Kessler of St Gall S to 
companion advanced at an increased speed. The city was crowded 
with the gay revelers of the carnival ; dances, masquerades, and noisy 
feasts •ccupied the time of the inhabitants of Jena, so that when the 
t^wo travellers arrived, they were unable to find room in any of the 
jnips of the place. At last they were recommended to apply for 
tavern of the Black Bear^ in front of the gate pf the 
distressed and wearied, they proceeded to the quartos 
^ed, where the landlord received them with kindness.* They sai 
down close to the half- open door of the common hall, ashamed of the 
condition to which they were reduced by the pelting of the storm, 
and did not dare to enter within the room. At one of the tables 
was seated a single individual, clad in the garment of a knight, ' 
to head covered with a red bonnet, and wearing long bootp, over fthe 
^pps of which the skirt of his doublet loosely fell; his right-feS 
rqa^ed upon the pommel of his sword, of which his left 
handle, while a book lay open before him, whose contents he 
to scan with great eagerness. At the noise made by the moYemen^ts 
of the Swiss youths, this person raised his head, nodded to them with 
a familiar air, and invited them to take a seat at the table where he 
pat ; afterwards, offering them a glass of beer, and making an allu- 
^n,to iheir accent, he said, “You are from Switzerland, I see, but 
tom which canton ?” “ From St Gall.” If you go to Wittemberg, you 
shall there find one of your own countrymen, Dr Schurff." Encou- 
raged by this frank reception, the young men added, Sir knight, 
can you teU us where Martin Luther is at present V “ Ikno^for 
^in, replied the knight, “ that Luther is not at Wittepi|be^,^ 
is likely he will be there soon. Philip Melancthon is’ 
you earnestly Greek and Hebrew, in ordpr fully to undprsfaud 
writings of the Scriptures/' “ If God preserves us in life,"' replied pup 
of the young Galliana, “ we will not return home without having seen 
and heard Dr Luther ; for it is on his account we have undertaken 
this long journey. We know that he is anxious to overturn tl^e 
priesthood and the mass, and as our parents, from our infancy, 
destined us for the ministry, we would like much to know nj) 
grounds be prosecutes his enterprise.” The knight rem^W 
moment silent, and then said, “ Where have you stud^dupi^ 

* This story of Kessler, -with all its details, apd in themtivelah^ge bf- Oie 
times, IS to he found in Bernet Johann Kesder, p, 27. Hanhacd 'Erzahlungen, 
m. p. 300, and Marlieinecte Gesch. der Ref. ii. p. 321. 2d ed. 
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eent time?" At Basil.” “ Is Erasmus of Rotterdam still in that city ? 
Whult does he in that place ?” These two questions were answered, 
when another period of silence ensued. The two Swiss youths knew 
riot on what subject to continue the conversation. “ Is it not a 
strange thing,” said they to themselves, “ that this knight should speak 
to us of Sohurff, of Melancthon, of Erasmus, and of the necessity of 
learning Greek and Hebrew ?” My dear friends,” suddenly said 
the unknown knight to them, “ what is thought of Luther in Switzer- 
land ?” Sir knight,” replied Kessler, “ there, as everywhere else, 
rhry diverse opinions are held of him. Some cannot too highly 
applaud his conduct, while others regard him as an abominable 
heretic." “ Ah I the priests, without doubt,” said the unknown. 

The cordial manner of the knight had imparted a pleasant assur- 
ance to the feelings of the two students ; they burned with a longing 
desire to know the name of the hook he was reading at the time of 
their arrival. The knight had closed the volume and laid it down 
beside himself; the companion of Kessler, however, became lo bold 
as to take up the hook, and what was the astonishment of the two 
youths to find in their hands a Hebrew copy of the Psalms. ThO 
student immediately returned the book to its place, and, eager to 
throw his indiscretion into oblivion, he said — I would willingly 
give one of the fingers of my right hand in order to acquire a know- 
thkt language.” You might certainly obtain your wish," 
urikriowii, ‘‘ if you are equally desirous to take the uec^atiilr;^ 
of learning the Hebrew.” 

,^A few minutes later, Kessler went to speak to the landlord who 
called him from the table ; the poor young Swiss was afraid of somd 
miSS^ in their adventure, but the landlord said to him in a low 
voice, I perceive that you have a great desire to see and hear Luther ; 
very well, the person beside your friend is the man whom you seek 
to know.” Kessler regarding this report as a piece of raillery, said^ 
“ Ah, my good landlord, you wish to make sport of me,” “It is certainly 
Luther,” replied the landlord, only do not disclose your acquaint^ 
ance with his person,” Kessler said no riiore, but returned to the 
room and resumed his seat at the table, most solicitous to repeat to 
hm comrade the news he had just received. But how accomplish 
siich a purpose? At last he thought of bending forward in the 
attitude of looking towards the door, and with his mouth thus plUCM 
close to the ear of his friend, he saifi in a whisper — “ The host declares 
that that man is Luther.” “ He has perhaps said he was Hutten,” 
replied the Swiss comrade. “ You have misunderstood the lancjlord.” 
“Yery likely,” replied Kessler. “The host must have said it is 
Hutten, these two names sound much like each other, I must have 
taken the one for the other.” - j 

'At this moment the noise of horses* feet was heard in front of the 
inn ; two merchants requested to have lodgings in the house, and 
were soon admitted into the common parlour. They took off their 
spurs, laid aside their riding cloaks, and one of them put down on the 
table beside him an unbound book, which immediately attracted the 
notice of the knight. “ What book is that ?” said he. “ It is an es:*^ 
evangelists and epistles by Doctor Luther,” 
^be merchant ; “ it has just come out.” “ Iwill have a copy of 
it i&n ” said the knight. 
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The host now came to saj, “ Supper is ready, Jet ns sit aown to 
taJ>le." The two students, fearing the expense of an entertainment 
in company with the knight, XJlrie Hutten, and two rich merchantis,’ 
drew the landlord aside, and begged him to supply them with sotne^ 
provisions at another table. “ Come along, my friends," said the 
master of the Blac^ Bear^ “place yourselves at once beside t^hki 
honourable gentleman : I will not charge too high a price/* “ GomV'^ 
said the knight, “ I will settle the account.” 

During the repast, the unknown knight often expressed himself in 
simple but instructive language. The students and the merchants 
were ravished with the subjects of his discourse, and gave more heed 
to his words than to the meat before them. “ Luther must either be an 
angel from heaven or a devil from hell,” said one of the merchants^^' 
in the course of the conversation- Then he added, “ I would willingly 
give ten florins if I could meet with Luther and confess myself to him-'^ 

The supper ended, the merchants left the table, and the two Swiss 
youths, With the knight, remained on their seats. The knight theny 
taking a large glass of beer, raised it to his head, saying gravelyy 
according to the custom of the country, “ Swiss gentlemen, another 
gls^ss in thanksgiving.” As Kessler stretched out his hand to take? 
the glass, the knight stopped him, and offered him a glass filled will 
wine ; “You are not accustomed to drink beer,’* said he. ^ 

Then he rose, threw a military cloak over bis shoulders, and holding 
out his hand to the students, he said, “ When you reach Wittemberg, 
present my compliments to Doctor Jerome Schurff.” “ Willingly,'* said 
the youths, “ but in whose name shall we pay these respects “ l^y 
simply to the doctor,” replied the knight, “from him who must sf6on 
sahite you hiinself.'* Having uttered these words, the knight leflr® 
leaving the students In admiration of the grace and sw^*®^^' 
of Ms deportment. 

Luther, for it was indeed he, continued his journey. It will be 
remembered that he was now under the ban of the empire, and that^ 
whoever met him and recognised him, were in a condition to lay hold 
i^pon him. But at a moment when he thus exposed himself before al4 
duiitt'g the event of a bold enterprise, he was calm and serene, and 
cheerfully conversed with those whom he encounterea in the course 
of his journey. 

It was not because he deluded himself on the real nature of hk 
position that his spirits were thus fihstained. He beheld the future 
i^l^ercast with storms. “ Satan,” said he, “ is transported with 
and everything around me speaks but of death and hell. I prose<^TO 
my purpose nevertheless, and I throw myself in the way of the 
emperor and the pope, having no person to take care of me, unless it 
be God in the heavens. He has given power to all in the name of 
men to slay me wherever I may be found. But Christ is the Lord 
of all, if he wishes that any one should kill me, let it be so.” ; 

On Ash Wednesday, Luther arrived at Berne, a small town near to 
Leipsic. He felt convinced that he ought to acquaint his prince 
the intrepid act he was about to complete : he therefore addr^^ 
the elector the following letter, from the inn of the Guard where he had 
stopped. 

' “ Grace and peace from God the Father and from our Lord Jesns 
Christ. 



LUTH^lRf TO THE ELECTOR* 


. sereae Elector and graelons Lord ! the things which hare 

%f^fened in Wittemberg to the great shame of the gospel have filled 
me with such sorrow that, if I were not certain of the truth of our 
cause, I would be driven to despair. 

‘‘ Your Highness knows, or, if yon do not know it, let me tell you, 
I have received the gospel, not from men, but from Heaven, through 
our Lord Jesus Christ. If I have demanded certain conferences, it was 
not because I entertained doubts of the truth, but it was through hu- 
mility, and in order to bring others to a knowledge thereof. But since 
my humility turns against the gospel, my conscience now commands 
me to act in another manner. I have far enough yielded to the 
wishes of your Highness in keeping myself at a distance from the 
world during the course of this year. The devil knows that it was not 
for fear I did this. I would have entered Worms although there had 
been in that city as many devils as there were tiles on the house tops^ 
Now Duke George, of whom your Highness urged me to be so ni^ch 
^raid, is nevertheless much less to be feared than one devil. wW ere it 
even at Leipsic (the residence of the duke) the things which have 
occurred at Wittemberg had taken place, I would immediately have 
mounted my horse to ride towards that city, even although, (may your 
Highness pardon this expression,) even although for the space of nine 
days it were seen to rain nothing hut dukes, and that each one of them 
uhould be found nine times more furious than Duke George himself. 
Wherefore does he dream of attacking me ? Does he then cousider 
Christ, my Lord, as a mere man of straw ? Lord, be pleased to turn 
&om him the terrible judgment that threatens to overtake him. 

^J^t is proper that your Highness should know that I am on my way 
ttr^ittemberg, under a protection more powerful than that of any 
elector. I have no desire to solicit the assistance of your Highness, 
nay, far from seeking your help, I am myself the rather anxious to 
protect you. If I knew that your Highness either could or was 
willing to protect me, I would not go to Wittemberg. No sword is 
fitted to become of use in such a cause as this. God alone must accom- 
plish all, alike without the succour or concurrence of men. He who is 
^Ssessed of most faith is the person who can afford the most eflScient aid. 
Now I observe that your Highness is still very jreak in the faith. 

. since your Highness is anxious to know what you should do, 

I will very humbly reply to that question — Your Electoral Highness 
has already done too much, and ought to remain in a state of perfect 
Inaction. God does not wish, nor can suffer, the interference of either 
your cares or your labours, nor of mine. Let your Higlmes^ there- 
fore, conform to the spirit of this advice. ® 

“ With regard to what concerns myself, your Highness ought to 
act as an elector. You ought to allow the orders of his imperial 
majesty to be fulfilled in your cities and country districts. You 
ought to throw no difficulties in the way against any wish to Jay 
hold on me, or, to kill me; for no person ought to set himself in 
opposition to the powers that be, unless it be him who has esta- 
blished them. 

Let your Highness, therefore, leave the gates open. Lot him 
respect their safe-conduct, should my enemies themselves or thoir 
,^gyoys come to seek me in the states of your Highness. All shall 
Pe cLone without disturbance or peril to your Highness. 
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“ I Jifife TEvntten this letter in haste, > ta prev^t you froni herfn^ 
distressed at the news of my arrival. I have bj:usiiiess Tfith another 
man than Duke George. He knows me well, and J. not ill 
acquainted with his character. 

“ Given at Berne, in the inn of the Gruard, on Ash 
1522, by the very humble servant of your Electoral Highnefflay.;.;,; ^^-.,^] 

‘‘ Martin 


It was in this manner Luther made his approach towards Wittemr 
berg. He wrote to his prince, but not with the view of framing an 
excuse for his proceedings. An unshaken confidence filled his heart* 
i^e discerned the workings of the hand of God in this cause, and th^ 
perception satisfied his soul. The heroism of faith was perha|)s ]p§iifr 
so manfully maintained before. One of the editions of L^ulh^ 
works has the following note marked on the margin of this letter q-r?- 
This is a marvellous writing of the third and last Elias.’* . ^ 

It wgs on Friday the 7 th of March Luther again entered the city 
of his habitation, after having spent five days on his journey from 
Isenach. Doctors, students, and citizens all gave vent to their feelings 
of joy ; for they had recovered the pilot who could alone dir^k 
.ahip .ofif the rocks on which she had been cast. ^ ^ 

The elector, who was with his court at Lockau, was greatly mov^ 
by the perusal of the letter from the reformer. He wished to 
justify him in the presence of the diet. “ Let him address me a 
letter,” wrote the prince to Schurff, “ in which he may expose 
the motives of his return to Wittemberg ; and let him affirm therein 
that he has come back to that city without my permission.** Lutb^l 
gave his consent to this proposal. 

\ I am prepared,” he wrote to the prince, to hear the displ^^^ 
of your Highness and the anger of the whole world. Are not ^e 
inhabitants of Wittemberg my sheep ? Has not God intrusted th^ 
to my care ? And must I not therefore expose myself for their sak^s, 
if necessary, even to the penalty of death ? I fear, moreover, to 
witness in Germany the breaking out of a great rebellion, through 
means of which God shall punish our nation. Let your Highness be 
assured of this fact, without a doubt, that matters have been arranged 
in heaven quite differently from the counsels avowed in Nuremberg, 
This letter was written on the very day of Luther s arrival at Wit- 
temberg, * j r 

^he next day, on the evening before the first Sunday of | 
J^nt^er wont to the house of Jerome Schurffi hjelanct%^^^ 
Amsdbrff, and Augustine SchurflT, the brother of Jerome, 
present in the same place. Luther interrogated thss® persons ^ wf pi 
eager scrutiny, and they gave him e detailed account of all that had 
happened, when, at this moment, a servant announced the arrival of 
|{We foreign students, who wished to speak with Jerome SchurfF. 
beijpg admitted into the company of the doctors above named, | 
two St Gallians felt at first intimidated, but very soon^r©^'''^-^’® 
their presence of mind upon beholding the knight of the 4 
seated in this assembly. The knight himself at once wa 
his Swiss companions, accosted them as old acquaintance, and 
a smile he pointed one of his fingers towards a doctor in the rooi% 
and said to the foreigners, “’Behold Philip Malancthon, of whom I 
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already spoken to you/* TLe t\»ro young students remained the 
ifirhMe day, in remembrance of the encounter at Jena, with the doctors 
df ^ittemberg, 

A grand thought occupied the mind of the reformer, and caused 
him to forget the joy of finding himself once more in the society of 
his friends. Without doubt the theatre on which he appeared was 
obscure, it was in a small town of Saxony he was about to raise his 
voice, and still his enterprise was clothed with all- the importance of 
an event which must impart its influences to the destinies of the 
wh(d^ world. Many nations and many ages were doomed to bn 
afifected by its consequences. He was concerned to know whether 
that doctrine, which he had extracted from the word of G-od, and 
which was fated to exercise so great an influence upon the future 
developement of humanity, should be found more powerful than the 
^ principles of destruction which threatened its existence. He was 
‘ interested to know whether it were possible to reform without 
destroying, and to prepare the issues of new without annihilasting the 
Uppearances of ancient developements. To reduce to silence the voice 
of fanatics, whom the ardour of a first enthusiasm animated, to seize 
upon a whole multitude let loose in thought, to appease their fury, 
and to lead them back to order, peace, and truth ; to check the 
violence of that impetuous torrent which threatened to overthrow 
^e ^ueture of the new-born reform, and to scatter to a distance the 
bifl^en remain! 

was the work to undertake which Luther had returned t6 
Wittemberg. But would his influence prove sufficient for such a task ? 
Future events could alone suffice to give him an answer to this question. 

soul of the reformer trembled at the thought of the combat in 
which he was about to engage. He, however, roused his spirit like 
a lion provoked to do battle, and which causes to stand erect the long 
hairs of his flowing mane. “ It is necessary at this hour/* said he, 
^ to trample Satan under foot, and to fight with the angel of darkness. 
If our adversaries do not retire of their own accord, Christ shall ktip# 
howto constrain them. We are masters of life and death, we who 
believe in the Master of life and death.** 

But at the same time the impetuous reformer, as if be had been 
by a superior power, refused to make use of the anathema 
and threatenings of the word, and became an humble pastor, a rnfld. 
shepherd of souls. “It is with 4he word we must fight,'* said he, 
“ with the word we must overthrow and destroy whatever has been 
established by violence. I have no wish that force should be employ- 
ed against either the superstitious or the incredulous. Let he who 
believes come forward, and Jet he who believes not remain at a 
distance. Ijibertj is the essence of faith.** 

The next day was Sunday. It was on this day, in the church and 
in the pulpit, the same doctor re-appeared before the eyes of the 
people, whom the high walls of Wartburg had for a year hidden 
from their view. Luther, it was reported in AVittemberg, has returned 
to town, and lie is going to preach ! This very sentence, which was 
passed from mouth to mouth, caused in itself a powerful diversion 
in the ideas^ which now misled the people. They were about to look 
^gn4he hero of Worms. Great haste was made to accomplish this 
while many different reasons were in operation, and, on 
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Sunday marning the temple was filled with an intei^efeted and atten- 
tive crowd. 

Luther understood all the various dispositions of his hear^rs. He 
mounted the pulpit, and appeared in the presence of that flo^ whiolt 
of old he had conducted as docile sheep, but who had been 
escape in the spirit of an untamed bull. His speech is simple^ 
full at once of strength and mildness; we should liken him ^^ 
tender father on his return to his family, who had inquired into the 
conduct of his children, and undertaken to represent to them, with 
kindness the reports made respecting their behaviour. He acknow- 
ledged with candour the progress which had been made in the 
acquirements of faith ; in this manner he prepared and captivated 
the minds of his hearers, and then he continued in the followmg 
strain i ' ' 

But something more is requisite than faith ; charity must be 
added thereto. If a man having a sword in his hand is standings 
alone, i^ is of little consequence whether he keep the sword in the? 
scabbard or not ; but if he be placed in the middle of a crowd, he 
must take care to carry his weapon in such a manner as not there- 
with to wound any of his neighbours. 

. How does a mother act towards her infant ? She at first feefe 
it with milk, and afterwards with a very simple diet. Were she tti 
begin by giving her child meats and wine, what would be the result 
of such treatment ? 

In this manner we should act with our brethren. Have you had 
enough of the breast ? 0 my friend ! it is well ; but permit your brea- 
ther to continue this nourishment as long as you did yourself. 

Behold the sun. . . . He bestows on us two valuabl©«pHffe,j 
l%hi and heat. There is not a king sufiiciently powerful to dissi^if^ 
his rays. They descend in a straight line to our earth ; but thc^hie^f 
beams and communicates its warmth in every sense. In this manner 
faith, like to the light, must always remain straight and inflexible ; 
but charity, like the heat, must radiate itself on every side, and accom- 
modate itself to the wants of all our brethren.” 

^ Xuther having thus prepared his audience, presses them afterwards 
more closely. 

“The abolition of the mass you say is in agreement with the 
language of Scripture ; granted, but what order and what propriety 
have you observed ? There is need to present to the Lord many ardent 
prayers, there is need to address yourselves to the proper authority ; 
lien every one would be enabled to perceive that the answer came 
from (fod.” ... * * 

Such were the words spoken by Luther. That man of mighiy^ 
courage, who had resisted in Worms the princes of the earth, made^ 
upon the minds of his hearers a profound impression, by the use' 
^/"vtords of wisdom and of peace. Garlstadt and the prophet^ 
foom^ Zwickau, so great, so powerful, during the course of 
weeks, and who had governed and excited the inhabitants 
temberg^ were reduced to small importance beside the 
prisoner of 'Wadiburg. ' 

“ The mass,” continued Luther, “ is a bad fjfeh^. ? ^CWfeis ^ 
enemy- It must be abolished; and! wish that '.it were, ^throughout* 
the whole world, replaced by the Lords *Supp^ ^of the .gospel. But* 
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no on« must be dragged away by means of violence. It is to God all 
things must be referred. It is his word which must direct and not us- 
A!n(i wherefore? you say. Because I do not hold the hearts of 
men in my band, as the potter holds the clay in his. We have the- 
right to speak, but we have not the right to act. Let us, therefore,, 
preach : the rest belongs to God. Should I employ force, what shall I 
obtain? A number of grimaces, outward show, imposture, human 
ordinances, and hypocrisy. . . . But there shall be found neither 

sincerity of heart, nor faith, nor charity. Everything is awanting in. 
a work which comprehends not these three essential properties, and I 
would not value such a work, . . • . at the stalk of a pear. 

What must first of all be gained from people is their heart, and 
iu order to secure this, the gospel must be faithfully preached. In 
this way the word shall fall to-day into one heart, to-morrow into* 
another, and it will agitate in such a manner that every one shall 
withdraw themselves from the nlass and abandon its observancei^ 
God more by his single word than could he accomplisliod by 

or the whole world, with all our strength joined together^, 
baizes upon the heart, and the heart taken, all is secured. 

“ I do not say this in order to re-establish the mass. Seeing that 
it is done away with, in the name of God let it remain on the ground- 
But is there a necessity for doing again what already has been done 
in this respect ? Paul, having on one occasion arrived within the city 
of Athens, a powerful place, found therein altars raised to many falsO^ 
godk He visited these altars one after the other, contemplated them 
closely, but put hands on none of them. Still, after this, he went 
quietly into the middle of the market-place, and declared in the hearing 
oftfe»people that all these gods were nothing more than idols. These 
words laid hold upon the hearts of his hearers, and the idols were- 
oast down without the slightest interference on the part of Paul. 

I am willing to preach, I desire to speak and to write ; but I 
have no wish to constrain any person : for faith is a voluntary deed- 
Look to what I have done ! I have set myself in opposition to ito 
pope, indulgences, and the papists, hut without any tumult or violence-. 
I have placed in front the word of God, I have preached, I have 
written, and I have done nothing else. And whilst I have slept, or 
familiarly at table with Amsdorff and Melancthon, we drinking,, 
w^feilewe spoke, the beer of Wittemberg, that word which I had 
jtoiiched has succeeded in overthirowing Popery in such a manner,, 
i^aKnever before has any prince or emperor caused the pope so mucb 
d&afflier. I have done nothing. The word alone has accomplished 
purpose. Had I been willing to appeal to force, Germany 
^perhaps have been bathed in blood. And what would have 
ft^lt of such a choice ? Ruin and desolation for both soul 
have therefore remained tranquil, and have allowed the 
the world. Do you know what the devil 
^TiiiMhfe(sees recourse being had to force in order to* 
the the dwellings of man ? Seated, with 

crossed arms, behindHke fire of hell, Satan says with a malignant 
glance and hideous smile, ^ Ah, how these fools act like wise men 
tos playing the game for me I* But when he sees the word halSriii^ 
(Bourse and struggling on iiie field of battle, then he is tronbled^ 
Ms^faeUs knock against eachol^er, he trembles^ and faints with 
affright.” 




rns lOHir’ff filtFFlBlR. 

Inxmex a^in appeared in the pulpit bn the ftjllowing Tuesday, and 
resounded in the ears of an interested 
multitude. He, in fact, preached on Wednesday, Thun^ay, Friday* 
Saturday, and Sunday. He took into consideration the subjecfeg of the 
destructioD of images, the distinction of meats, the ordinance rf 
Ijords Supper, the restitution of the cup, and the abolition of 

L ^ sinewed that these yarioua points were still more indifie^:^ 
than the mass, and that the authors of the disturbances which 
Uken place in Wittemberg had made a great abuse of their liberty. 
He, by turns, gave vent to the expressions of a charity truly Chris- 
tian, and the bursts of a holy indignation. 

• 5® his anger againat those who took part lightly 

in the Lord s Supper of J esua Christ, It is not the outward appear^ 
ance of eating which constitutes the character of the Christiam^' 
said he, “it is the inward feasting and spiritual nourishment which 
operates by faith, and without which all forms are nothing more 
than so^any appearances and vain dissimulation. Now, this faith 
consists in believing that Jesus Christ is the Son of God, who, having 
taken upon himself our sins and iniquities, is himself of them the 
only, all-powerful expiation; that he stands continually before 
God, that he reconciles us with the Father, and that he has given 
the sacrament of his body in order that we may avow our faith in 
his ineffable mercy. If I believe these truths, God is my defence,, 
with him I can brave sin, and death, hell and its demons ; they can 
do me no sort of evil, nor even destroy a single hair of my head. This 
spiritual bread constitutes alike the consolation of the afflicted, the 
cure of the sick the life of the dying, the nourishment of those who 
are hungry, and the treasures of the poor. He, therefore, whos&siiii!i 

not grieve him, ought not to come near this altar. What 
ad%hore ? Ah, let our own consciences accuse us, let our hear^l^ 
pierced at the recollection of our transgressions, and we will 
approach the holy sacrament with so much imprudence.^^ 

The people did not cease to hurry in crowds towards the tomjde 
and the inhabitants of tbe neighbouring cities increased the numbmi^ 
t^o waited upon the preaching of the new Elias. Oapito, among 
tim rest, visited Wittemberg, where he remained two days, and heard 
two of the sermons delivered by the doctor. Never were LtUther 
and the chaplain of the cardinal Albert more united in their opinions* 
And Melancthon, the magistrates, tjie professors, and the whole body 
of the people, ^ joined their protestations of sincere delight. Schurff,. 
tonsported with joy at the happy issue of an affair so mounful, made 
haste ^ communicate the circumstances to the elector. On Friday 
the 15th of March, the day on which Luther delivered his sixth dis- 
course, Schurff wrote to the elector — Ah ! what gladness the return 
of Doctor Luther has diffused among us ! his words, with the help of 
divine grace, lead back more and more into tbe paths of truth our 
poor wandering souls. It is clear as tbe sun that the Spirit of God 
dwells in him, and that it is by his special dispensation Luther has- 
come back to Wittemberg,” 

In fact, these discourses are patterns of popular eloquence, but not 
of that kind which, in tbe times of Demosthenes, or even of Savonaf- 
rola, inflamed the temper of the people. The task undertaken by the 
orator of Wittemberg was more difficult to fulfil. It is more easy to 
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excite the pa,ssiona of a wild beast than to calm his spirit when in a 
state of phrenzy. The reformer endeavoured to appease the ravings 
of a multitude of fanatics, and to tame their unbridled fury, and he 
accomplished his purpose. In the course of his eight sermons, 
Luther did not make use of, against the authors of the tumult, one 
painful allusion, or a single word calculated to wound their feel- 
ings. But the more he moderated his declamations the more power- 
ful was their influence ; the more he persuaded those who had gone 
astray the more he avenged the cause of offended truth. How could 
^the people of Wittemberg resist the powers of his commanding 
eloquence? In general, the discourses which commend moderation 
are attributed to the emotions of timidity, prudence, or fear. In this 
instance no such imputation can apply. Luther presented himself to 
the people of Wittemberg by braving the excommunication of the 
pope and the proscription of the emperor. He returned home in 
spite of the prohibitions of the elector, who declared himself unable 
to protect the person of the reformer. Luther, at Worms even, had 
not exhibited so much courage. He had confronted the most formid- 
able dangers, and his voice was not despicable or ungrateful ; for the 
man who had braved the funeral pile had a right to exhort the 
observance of submission. He could boldly speak of obedience to 
God ; for he himself, in order to manifest this obedience, had violated 
all the persecutions of men. At the command of Luther, objections 
^^^niahed, tumult was apjyeased, sedition ceased to vociferate h^^ 
\0mb\iXy and the citizens of Wittemberg resumed the tranquil ocou- 
Ipations of domestic life. 

The member of the Augustine monks who had displayed the most 
^jjdent enthusiasm, namely, Gabriel Didymus, had listened with pro- 
founS attention to the discourses of the reformer. ‘‘Do you not think 
that Luther is an admirable teacher?*' said one of the congregation 
in ecstasy to Gabriel. “ Ah 1” replied he, “ I believe I hear, not the 
voice of a man, but of an angel,” Didymus very soon openly 
acknowledged that he had been deceived. He has become another 
man, said Luther. 

. , Such, however, was not at first the case with Carlstadt. Still de- 
‘%king the labours of study, and affecting to visit the shops of the 
in Wittemberg, there to receive an acquaintance with the 
^pptures, he was offended when he beheld his visions vanish, ^t^^^e 
aight of Luther. In his opinion this change put a stop to the p*- 
ceedings of the reform itself; besides, he always exhibited a dull, dis- 
contented, and dejected look. Nevertheless he made the sacrifice of 
his self-love to the cause of peace, repressed his desires after ven- 
geance, became reconciled, at least in appearance, to his former 
-colleague, and renewed, soon afterwards, his lectures in the .,u^i- 
,Versity. " 

From the time of the arrival of Luther, the new prophets were no 
longer to be seen at Wittemberg. Nicolas Storck had fled the 
country, while Mark Stubner had gone from under the hospitable 
roof of Melancthon. Perhaps their prophetic spirit had left them, 
,and they neither received a mice nor answer from the moment they 
Jiad heard that the new Elias was directing his steps towards this 
j^w Carmel. The former schoolmaster, Cellarius, alone remained in 
.^|ttemberg. Nevertheless Stubner, having been informed that the 
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raheep of his flock had dispersed, returned speedily to his old haunts. 
Those who had remained constant to the celestial prediction” sur- 
Tounded their master, recounted to him the substance of Luther's 
discourses, and impatiently inquired of him what course they ought 
in conscience to pursue. Stubner exhorted them to remain firm in 
their faith. “ Let him come forward,*’ exclaimed Oellarius, let 
him grant us a conference, let him allow ns to explain our doctrine, 
and we shall see how matters stand.” . . 

Luther was little anxious to enter into correspondence with these 
men ; he knew that there was in them a violent, impatient, and 
haughty spirit, which could not suffer the voice of admonition, even 
in charity, and which pretended that every one should submit to its 
first assertions as to the dictates of sovereign authority. Such is the 
character of enthusiasts in every age. Since, however, an interview 
had been demanded on their part, it was impossible for the doctor to 
refuse compliance with their request. Besides, it might be useful to 
the simpie of the flock that he should take the mask away from the 
imposture of the prophets. The conference, consequently, took place. 
Stubner was allowed to speak first. He explained how he wished to 
renew the church and to change the world. Luther listened to thk 
harangue with great calmness. At last, with great gravity, he 
replied, “ Nothing of what you have said is founded upon the Holy 
Scriptures ; all your aflarmations are made up of fables.’* When these 
words were uttered, Cellarius was unable longer to restrain his fury. 
He commenced to speak; he made violent gestures; stamped with 
hia feet, and struck with his hand the table which stood before him. 
He worked himself "into a passion, and“ exclaimed it was shameful to 
dare in this manner to speak to a man of God. Then Luther 
add,ed, St Paul declares that the proofs of his apostleship hare 
appeared through the working of wonders, prove yours by the per- 
formance of miracles.” “We will do so,*’ responded the prophets. 

The God whom I adore,” said Luther, “ shall well know how to 
hold your gods in check.” Stubner, who had preserved a largeir 
tion of self-possession, fixing at this moment his eyes upen 
reformer, said, with the air of one inspired, “Martin Luth^, .1 
am about to declare to you the thoughts which are now passing in 
your soul I . . You begin to believe that my doctrine is true/' 

Luther, having for a few minutes remained silent, replied,, Gpjil 
reprove thee, Satan.” .... •At these words aH 
hi^me luyious. “The Spirit, the Spirit 1” they h^Wo^H^ 
adop^tia^,, wiybh a, cold of, disdain,. fthe 

guage peculiar to himseh^ sai4 ‘ tsl hit your ^wii on the saoll^ 

The clamour now increased towfbld, and Cellarius especially dis- 
tinguished himself by his ravings. He became frantic, he shook and. 
foamed at the mouth. No one could at this time he heard in the 



chamber of the conference. At last the three prophets abandoned the 
place^^ and pn the same day quitted the city of Wittemberg. 

In this manner Luther had completed the work to aocp|n|l^fc 
which he had left his forest retreat. He had confronted ^piritirf 
fanaticism, and had driven from the bosom of the renewed church that 
enthusiasm and disorder which had dared to invade its sacred pre- 
cincts. If, with the one hand, the Reformation threw down the 
dusty decretals of Rome, with the other she repelled the pretensions 
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Mystic^, while sIjjb confirmed in the territories she had con- 
^jieisred the living and immutable word of God. The character of the* 
Bieformation was thus surely* established. She was ordained con- 
stantly to move forward between these two extremes, equally distant 
feom the ranks of fanatics and the dead body of Popery. 

Now an impassioned populace^ led from the right path, and who 
had broken through all restraints, was appeased, calmed, and ren- 
dered submissive ; while the most perfect tranquillity was restored to 
Ishat city* which, but a few days before, resembled the sea agitated by 
whKds. 

f Complete liberty was equally established within the confines of 
Wittemberg. Luther continued to dwell in the convent, and to wear 
the monkish costume ; but all the indwellers of the same place were 
free to act otherwise if they pleased. In taking the Lord’s Supper, 
it was ^ough to observe the general, unless a private^ ahsolutien 
was requested. A principle was formed to reject nothing* 
pjalsipositively opposed to a clear and formal declaration of 
^®[^uresl * This resolution was not the effect of indifference ; /oh 
'’contrary, religion was, in this manner, brought back to a sentd 
df its essence ; and religious feeling was withdrawn from those acces-s- . 
sdry forms in which it must have totally expired, and settled upoh 
which confirmed its native spireaigth. 
'^l||mji^B^lwatl'omwa^'Sav6dv and the^irue doC'i^iie 
Isisnde^ldpement in the bCsoM^ of ^ih'd 
ffo^fetates of ehasrity and tiuth. 

»t , 

CHAPTER IX. 

Tnuislation of the Kew lestament^raith and the Sciiptures— Opposition— Importance of the Publication of 
Jaither — ^Need of a Systematic Exposition— Gommon-FIaces—Orig^inal Sin— Salvation— Free Will— Effect of th» 
,lQoii)aiiKm>PUces. 

Scarcely had this calm been restored, before Luther directed his 
steps to the house of his dear Melancthon, and I'equested him to afii#4 
his assistance in completing the version of the New Testament which 
the reformer had brought from Wartburg. Melancthon, since thd 
year 1519, had established the grand principle that it was necessary 
to explain the fathers from the Scriptures, and not the ScriptUrea 
from the fathers. Searching always more deeply into the w*rrfeil%a 
of the New Testament, he felt hifhself at once ravished with their sim- 
plicity and struck with their profoundness. It is only here," said 
this man boldly, so conversant with the whole subject of ^ncient 
philosophy, “ that is to be found the true nourishment of the soul." 
Thus he resigned himself with pleasure to the invitation of Luther ^ 
and from that time these two friends passed together many hou^^ ln' 
tliC Study and translation of the inspired word. 

Often they stopped in their delightful labours to give vent to the 
sentiments of their admiration. Reason thinks," said Luther, 

“ Oh, if I could only for once understand or hear God, I would run for 
such a purpose to the end of the world. * . . Listen, then, O 

man, my brother 1 . , • God, the creator of the heavens andi 
©sy th,~ speaks to you / r! * , 
labour of printing this impression of the New Testament was* 
^tea^Uttiertaken with a zeal that has no equal. It has been said that 
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the tradesmen themselves were deeply convinced of the importance 
of the work they had to prepare. Three printing presses were em- 
ployed in this operation, and ten thousand pages were printed every 
day. 

At last, on the 21st of September, the complete edition, consisting 
of three thousand copies, appeared in two folio volumes, bearing this 
simple title : — The New Testament — German — Wittemherg^ There 
was no appearance of the names of men. Every German could, from 
that time, procure the word of God at a moderate price. 

This new translation, written in the very spirit of the holy hooks, 
in a language still young, and which displayed for the first time its 
great beauties, seized, entranced, and moved the spirits of the meanest, 
of the people, as well as those of the most elevated rank. 

It was, in fact, a national work ; it was the book of the people ; it 
w^as more, it was really the book of God. Certain adversaries even 
were unable to refuse the testimony of their admiration of this admir- 
able worl! ; while some indiscreet friends of the Reformation were found, 
struck with the beauty of these writings, to imagine and acknowledge 
the production of a second inspiration. This translation served to 
propagate Christian piety more than all the writings of Luther., 
The work of the sixteenth century was thus placed on a basis where 
nothing was able to shake its firm structure. The Bible, given to. 
the people, led back the human mind, which for many centuries had 
wandered in the tortuous labyrinths of scholastic divinity, to the 
Divine source of salvation. The success of this labour was, at samer, 
time, prodigious, and in a short time all the copies of tl^e work W^ej^ 
disposed of, so that in the month of December a eec^i^ i 
appeared. As early as the year 1533, seventeen editions of 
Tei^ament, translated by Luther, were printed in Wittemberg^ l^^^P" 
in Augsburg, twelve in Basil, one in Erfurt, one in Grimma/o^^* ip, 
Leipsic, and thirteen in Strashurg. Such were the powerful spring 
which moved and transformed the church and the world. 

The first edition of the New Testament was still in progress at 
the printing office when Luther at once undertook to translate the 
Old also. Begun in 1522, that work was continued without interrup- 
tion. The translation now referred to was published in parts, in 
proportion as the work advanced, in order more speedily to satisfy 
the impatience everywhere manifested, and to facilitate to the poor, 
their acquisition of the valuable volulne. 

It is from the Scriptures and from faith, two sources whiq!^,.a1|^^^ 
fonntaii^head are united into one, evangelical life hath ,proaee4#<f, 
and still flows over the face of the world. These two principle's 
warred against two fundamental errors. Faith was opposed to the 
.heathenish or Pelagian tendency of Catholicism, while the Scriptures 
remsted the theory of tradition and of the authority of Rome. The 
Scriptures pointed to faith, and faith pointed back to the Scriptures. 

Man cannot perform any meritorious work, the free grace of 
which he receives through faith in Christ, alone brings salvatljS^ 
Such was the doctrine proclaimed throughout the districts lof.^rls- 
tendom. Now this doctrine must force Christianity towards the 
Scriptures. In short, if faith in Christ is all in dl in Christianity, 
and if the practices and ordinances of the church are nothing therein, 
it is not to the dictates of ,the church, hut to the word of Christ, one 
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must adhere. The bond which bindig us to Christ shall become every- 
thing to the faithful soul. Of what importance is to it the outward 
bond which unites it to an exterior church., brought into subjection to 
the opinions of men ? ... In this manner, as the words of the 

Bible had driven the contemporaries of Luther towards Jesus Christ, 
so the love they experienced for Jesus Christ drove them back in its 
turn towards the Bible. It was not, as has been imagined in our 
day, through a philosophical principle, in consequence of a doubt, or 
by a spirit of inquiry, that these men were led back to the Scriptures ; 
if wa^ because they found therein the word of him whom they loved. 
‘^Yon have proclaimed Christ to us,'* said they to the reformer, 
“ allow us now to listen to himself.*' And they seized with assiduity 
upon the pages made clear to their understanding, as upon a letter 
received from heaven. 

But if the Bible was accepted with so much joy by those who 
loved Christ, it was refused with disdain by those who preferred 
traditions and practices of men. A violent persecution aw^ted this 
work of the reformer. On heating of the publication issued by 
Luther Rome trembled. The pen which transcribed the sacred 
oracles was truly that which the elector Frederick had seen in his 
dream, and which, reaching even to the seven hills, had caused the 
^g^^f Popeiy to sh^e. The moUk hi his eOU and the FTtnue ^ 

b'^ery peasamt, would now be put in a condition to discuss with 
fheha upon the subject of our Lord's instructions. The king of 
England denounced this work to the elector Frederick and to Duke 
George of Saxony. But as early as the mouth of November this 
duke had given an order to his subjects to hand over all their copies 
of the New Testament, translated by Luthelyinto the hands of the 
ihagistrate. Bavaria, Brandenburg, Austri^ and all the states 
devoted to the cause of Rome, issued command^f a similar descrip- 
ftbn. In soiine places these holy hooks were Converted into the 
hnderiali^ of a sacrilegious bonfire in the marke^ngj^es^ In this 
feotofe renewed, in the sixteenth century, the atlempts made 
,-I^.M^hififm itself, in order to destroy the religion of Jei^SPihrist, at 
U^iiii>i6fent ’^hen the empire escaped to the shelter of tA^prfesfefif 
and thriir idols. But what power could stop the triumphant riKrcii of 
the gospel ? “ Even after my prohibitions," wrote Duke George, 

several thousands of copies have been sold and read in my states." 

God even made use, in order to spread abroad his own woi^, of the 
very hands which pretended to destroy it. The Catholic theologians, 
seeing that they could not arrest the work of the reformer, published 
themselves a translation of the New Testament. This production, 
was nothing more than the translation of Luther corrected here and 
there by the editors, but no difficulties were placed in the way of its 
being read. Rome was not yet aware that wherever the word of 
God was established her power was visibly shaken. Joachim of 
Brandenburg permitted all his subjects to read every translation of 
the Bible, whether in Latin or German, provided that it did not 
ecme from Wittemberg. The people of Germany, and particularly 

of Brandenburg, made, in this manner, great progress in their 
liowMge'of the truth. 
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The publication of the New Testament in the vulgar tongue forms 
an important epoch in the history of the Reformation. If the marriage 
of Feldkirehen had composed the first advance which the reform had 
made in passing from the substance of doctrine into the practices of 
life, if the abolition of monastic vows may be considered the second, 
and if the establishment of the Lord's Supper constituted the third, 
the publication of the New Testament was perhaps the most import- 
ant perferment yet attained. It produced a total change in tbi® being 
of society, not only in the presbyteries of the priests, in the cells of the 
monks, or in the sanctuary of the Lord^ but also in the houses of the 
great, the dwellings of the citizens in towns, and the abodes of the 
inhabitants of the country. When the reading of the Bible was com- 
menced in the families of Christendom, Christendom itself was changed. 
There was from that time instituted a new order of customs, of 
manners, and of conversation, which ensured a new life. With, the 
publication of the New Testament, the Reformation went put from 
the sch^l and the church, and took possession of the homes of the 
people. 

The effect produced was immense. The Christianity of the primitive 
church, dragged, by the publication of the Holy Scripiures, out of 
the forgetfulness into which it had fallen for centuries, was thus 
presented to the view of the nation, and that spectacle was sufficient 
to justify the attacks of which Rome had been the object. Th s most 
simple men, provided that they knew the German letters, as well as 
women and tradesmen, (it is a contemporary, a decided enemy to the 
Reformation, who tells this story,) studied eagerly tb6 New Testame:^|. 
They carried this book everywhere along with them ; they yejy 
Jttipw its contents by heart, and the pr..ges of this woifk 
Cf^enly the perfect union that existed between the Refon^a^^i 
prosecuted by Luther and the Revelation sent from God. 

Nevertheless it was only by fragments that the doctrine of the Bible 
and of the Reformation had been until now established. Such a truth 
had been exposed in one writing, and such an error attacked in an- 
other. Over a vast extent of ground were seen scattered and con- 
fused alike the rubbish of the old and the materials of the new 
edifice, but the building itself was still to be raised. The publication 
of the New Testament corresponded, no doubt, with the want experi- 
enced. The Reformation was enabled to say, in presenting this 
volume— -Behold the substance of my system. But as every one wns 
free, to pretend tliat he had no other system than that of 
tffie Reformation was constrained to give a description ©f thoi ^iigs 
she had found in the Scriptures. This was the work wiich MeUuc- 
thon accomplished in her name. 

He had always proceeded at a considerate but certain pace in his 
theological developement, and had constantly published with deter- 
mination the fruits of his researches. So early as the year 1^20, he 
bad discovered in many of the seven sacraments nothing more than 
a servile imitation of thje Judaic ceremonies, and in the infallibil^MlQf 
the pope th© mere shadow of a proud pretension, equally oypossJi to 
the Holy Scriptures and to common sense. “ To fight against these 
doctrines, we would require/' he bad said, “ more than the atiength 
of Hercules.*’ 

Thus Melancthon had arrived at the same point with Luther 
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aftbougK tliirougk a patk more Scietitlfic and peaceful. TEe moment 
l^^ 'amted," hot^^over, when he too must in his turn confess his 

Iii the course of the year 1521, during the captivity of Luther, 
Melancthon's celebrated work Ujpon the Theological Common-places 
•had presented to Christian Europe a body of doctrine whose founda- 
tion was solid and whose proportions were admirable. A simple and 
majestic desenption was exhibited to the astonished eyes of the new 
generation. The translation of the New Testament justified the Re- 
formation in the sight of the people, The Common-places of Melanc- 
tkoh justified her in the opinion of learned men. 

' The church had existed for a term of fifteen hundred years, and 
had not yet witnessed a work equal to the one we now speak of. 
Abandoning the ordinary developements of scholastic theology, the 
friend of Luther produced at last to the notice of Christendom U theo- 
logical system drawn entirely from the writings of ’ the -Seripihf^ 
There was perceived in this work a breath of life, a- ihov«teiefit 
intelligence, a force of truth, and a simplicity of exposition,- wMOh 
formed a striking contrast to the subtile and pedantic systems of the 
schools. Minds the most philosophical, as well as those of the most 
austere theologians equally confessed their admiration of this produc- 
tion, 

Erasmus designated this writing ,a marvellous army ranged in 
' battle against the pharisaical tyranny of false doctors ; and, whilh 
declsLring that he was not agreed in opinion with the author on every 
* point, he added that, although he had always loved the said author, 

' he had never so much loved him as after having read this work, 
'“^olrue is it,” said Calvin, in presenting the book in France, “ that 
the greatest simplicity is the greatest virtue in treating the Christian 
doctrine.^' • 

, -But no one experienced a joy equal to that of Luther. This work 
'Was all his after life the object of his admiration. Those' lone sounds 
"which his agitated hand had extorted, in the lively emotion of his 
“fiOUl, from the harps of the prophets and apostles, were here recog- 
nised as struck in admirable harmony. Those detached stones which 
'he* had forced with strong exertions from the quarry of the Scriptures, 
"^^ie ’now put together in the structure of a majestic edifice. He, 
lEoreover, never ceased to advise the perusal of this book to the 
jroufig people who came to obtaih knowledge in 'VVittemberg, saying 
"to them, ‘‘ If you wish to become a theologian, read Melancthon.” 

In the opinion of Melancthon, the profound sentiment of th^misery 
‘to which man finds himself reduced by sin is the basis upon which must 
be raised the edifice of Christian theology. This immense evil is the 
primitive fact, the genuine idea whence the science proceeds, it is 
the character which distinguishes theology from all the sciences that 
have only reason for their guide.* 

The Christian theologian, plunging to the bottom of man's heart, 

“ exposes thereof the laws and mysterious attractions, in the same 
manner as another learned man, at a later period, exposed the laws 
and attractions of the hody. Original sin,” says Melancthon, <‘13 
*^11 inclination born with us, a certain transport which is agreeablti to 
which compels us to sin, and which hk^'Eedn 
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diffused hj Adam into the bosom of all his posterity. In the same 
manner as there is in the fire a natiye strength which carries it above, 
there is also, in like manner, in man a first force which drives him to 
•evil, I am willing to admit that in Socrates, in Xenoorates, and in 
Zeno there may be found constancy, temperance, and chastity : these 
shadows of virtue were visible in many impure spirits, and pro- 
ceeded from the love of one's self ; and it is for this reason they 
must be regarded, not as true virtues, but as vices." These words 
may appear harsh ; but they are only so when the sense attributed 
to them by Melancthon is forgotten. No person was more disposed 
than him to acknowledge in Pagans some virtues worthy of men's 
^^teem ; but he establishes thi^ grand truth, that the sovereign law, 
given by Grod to all his creatures, is to love himself supremely, above 
all things. Now, if man, in doing what God commands, does so, not 
for the love of God, but for the love of himself, could God allow of 
this daring on man's part to substitute himself in the place of his own 
,( God’s )binfinite majesty ; and must there not be vice in an act where- 
in is conspicuous an express rebellion against the sovereign God ? 

The theologian of Wittemberg afterwards shews how man is saved 
f^’om this misery. “ The apostle,” says he, calls upon you to con- 
template at the right hand of the Father, the Son of God, the pow^j^ 
ful Mediator, who intercedes for us, and he asks you to be assured 
that your sins are remitted or forgiven, and that you are reputed just 
and received by the Father on account of that Son, the sacrificed 
victim upon the cross.” 

What especially renders the first edition of the Common- plaee 0 ^ 
remarkable, is the manner in which the theologian of Germany 'ther^i 
Speaks of free will. He recognised, still better, perhaps, than 
d|4b j because he was more of a theologian than him, that this^do^llpp^ 
could not be separated from that which formed the essence of the Refor- 
mation. The justification of man in the sight of God proceeds alone 
from faith, such is the first proposition ; this faith proceeds in the* 
heart of man only from the grace of God, and such is the second 
point. Melancthon clearly perceived that, if some natural ability 
were granted to man whereby he could believe, this grand doctrine 
of the grace of God, which was established in the first, would be 
overthrown in the second point. Ho was possessed of too much dis- 
cernment and too intimate knowledge of the Scriptures to allow him- 
sef to he deceived on a matter of such grave import. But he went 
fer. In place of confining himself within the b ound^ea 
rSigious question, he resorted to the question in matapfcysiea^i*i®i* 
established a fatalism which might cause God to he resgairdedbrn^sthd 
author of evil, and which, consequently, has no foundation in the 
Scriptures. “ Everything that happens,” said he, “ necessarily hap* 
pening in conformity with Divine predestination, it is evident that 
our will is not possessed of any liberty.” 

But that which Melancthon, above all, proposes to do, is to present 
theology as a system of piety. The schools had dissected the 
so minutely as to occasion its death : and the task of the Reforinatic^^ 
was to bring life back into the body of the murdered do^a. In 
subsequent editions Melancthon felt the need of exposing with great 
exi^ctness the doctrinal truths. But he was not so thoroughly con- 
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yinoed of this in 1521* “What is it to know Christ/' said 
“ but to know his gifts ? Paul, in his epistle to the Romans, wishing: 
to give a summary of the Christian doctrine, does not philosophize- 
upon the mystery of the trinity, upon the method of incarnation, or 
upon the works of creation, either active or passive. Of what them 
does he speak ? — ^Of the law, of sin, and of grace. It is upon these 
that the knowledge of Christ depends." 

The publication of this dogmatic writing was of great value to the 
cause of the gospel. Calumnies were refuted and prejudices were 
seen to disappear. In churches, courts, and universities, the genius^of 
Melancthon was admired, and the graces of his character esteemed. 
!pkose even who were unacquainted ^ith the author were brought 
(^er to his opinions by means of this work. The rudeness and some- 
tN^|fthe violence of Luther's language had offended many inquiring 
^l^^lliift^lutsWe here behold a^man who, with greai elegance of style,. 
e^iEi^^aste,i admirable perspicuity; and perfect ordei^ exposed 

wHoset' sadden rexplosio® nm have distraetedi the* 

worlds. ^?The iwOTk» was eagerly sought for and perused with avidity^ 
uiudied' with ardour. So much mildness and modesty gained, 
the approval of every heart, while so much nobleness and energy 
convinced the reason, and the superior classes of society, until them 
^decided, were led captive by the force of a wisdom which adopted 
i^^age so, becoming and.persnasive, ^ 

h ^^ithe other hand,, the eneimes of the truth, whpin> the^te^r&ife' 
blows of Luther had not vanquished, remained for some time dlenk 
^ disconcerted after the appearance of this writing composed, by 
Melancthon. They acknowledged that there was still another mam 
finally deserving of their hatred besides Luther. “ Alas," exclaimed 
they, “ unhappy Germany, to what extremities is this new-born enthu- 
siasm about to drive you ?" 

The Comnwn-placM went through, from 1521 to 1595, sistj-sewn, 
eitaons, without reckoning the number of translations. This book 
I^rhaps, after the Bible, the one which has most contributed towa^dsx^ 
im establishment of the evangelical doctrine. 


. . CHAPTEE X. 

^-Woolw-The <(M«_ri,het-Th«n». More-Tlie Book, of lothot Bam.d-B.iiw 

While Ae “ grammarian,” Melancthon, afforded, by such har- 
momons efforH powerful assistance to the cause of Luther^ some- 
formidable individuals, hostile to the views of the reformer, tnmedi 
with violence ^nst his party. Escaped from Wartburg, he had 
again appeared upon the theatre of the world ; and on receipt of 
news, his former adversaries had resumed their ardent spirit of 
revenge. ^ ^ 

About three months and a half after the return of Luther te 
engaged all the voices of the greafe 
earned to him the news that one of the most mighty kin|s Hi 
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cktisi^doRi had beoome his enemy. The head of the hoii^ of Tudoij^ 
a J)rince the issue at once of the Yorks and LancasterSL^nd upon, 
whose crown, after the shedding of so much blood, the rec^^U^twh]^^ 
roses were at last blended together, the powerful King of Engl^Rijs^si#^ 
pretended to re-establish on the continent, and especially in Erance, 
the ancient influence of his sceptre, Henry YIII. had just composed 
a book in opposition to the cause of the poor monk of Wittemberg; 
"Much boasting is made,’* wrote Luther to Lange, on the 26th June* 
1522, " of a small book written by the King of England ” 

Henry VIII. was at this time thirty-one years of age; he waa 
tall, well made, and had an air of majesty and command which dis- 
tinguyied the whole flgure of his person,* while his physiognomy 
erinced the sprightliness of his mind. He was, however, vehement in 
his actions, endeavouring to make all things succumb under the vio-^ 
lence of his passion, and having a thirst for glory, he hid his faults 
at first with an assumption of courage which is natural to youth, and 
was no* left without flatterers who encouraged him to cherish these 


primary failings. Often he visited, with his troop of favourites, the 
house of his chaplain, Thomas Wolsey, the son of a butcher in Ipswiclu 
Emdowed with excellent abilities, and encouraging excessive ambitioi^ 
w^h an impudence that had no hounds, this person, protected by 
bishop of Winchester, the chancellor of the kingdom, had 
advanced in the favour of his master, and attracted him to his mansion^ 


by the seduction of pleasures and irregularities, to the enjoyment of 
which the young prince dared not to have yielded in the apartments of 
his own palace- Polydorua Virgil, at the time sub-collector to 
pope in England, relates these stories- During the time of 
meetings, the chaplain exceeded in license the young 
accompanied Henry VIII. He (Wolsey) was then 
the gravity becoming a minister of the church, to join in 
dancing, laughter, and indecent merriment, enhanced by the obsceniiy 
of his language, and was also accustomed to fence, t By such mean® 
the chaplain succeeded in obtaining very soon the first place in ’ th^ 
council of the king, and governing entirely the affairs of the kingdom, 
he caused all the princes of Christendom to purchase with money the 
advantages of his good graces. 


Henry lived in the midst of balls, feasts, and tournaments, and 
foolishly dissipated the treasures which the avarice of his father had 
slowly accumulated. Magnificent exhibitions of the tilt-yard suc^ 
needed each other without interruption ; and the king, in oonse^teu^e 
ef hi^manly beauty, distinguished himself as the leader in 
vain combats, and gained thmr rewards. If the struggle appeared 


a moment doubtful, the address and strength of the prince^ or the 
politic agility of his adversary, assured the king of victory, and the- 
Igay circle resounded with ^outs and exclamations of praise in honour- 
^ the conqueror. The vanity of the young prince was egregiou^y 
elervated by his success iu these easy triumphs, and there was no don?- 
quest in the world he did not believe himself able to achieve.^ , 
queen at times appeared among the spectators of these spectades*^ Her 
grave countenance, and melancholy look, which were rendered more so- 


* He was tall, strong built, and proportiemed, and had an air of authority and 
empire. (Collier Eccl. His. Gt. Btit., in fol. 2 p, 1.) + Polydorus Virgil seems^ 

to have suffSeredfrom the pidde of Wolsey, and to he tather inclined to exaggerate- 
the faults of that minister^ 
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leiHH by an air of deep meditation and dejeotion, contrasted curiously 
■wil^ the turbulent joy of such festivals. Henry YIII. shortly after his 
ascension to the throne, had married, for reasons of state, Catherine of 
Aragon, a lady five years older than himself, the -widow of his brother 
Arthur, and the aunt of Charles Y. While her husband joined in 
the gaieties of fashion, the virtuous Catherine, impressed with a piety 
altogether Spanish in its origin, was accustomed to rise in the middle 
p£,the night, in order to take a part in the prayers of the monks. She 
was wont to throw herself upon her knees, without the convenience 
cushion or carpet. At five o'clock in the morning, after 
^^il^itaken a short rest, she again left her bed, and was in the 
puaeiice of clothing herself in the habit of St Francis, because she had 
entered herself in the third order of that saint ; then, soon afterwards, 

'' resuming in haste her royal garments, she went to church at six 
iO}:d^k,in the morning, to attend the ordinances of publip*“W:ordiip« 
Two beings living in two worlds so unlike each other 
for any length of time remain united. • ^ 

,, ;Rpman piety had, however, other representatives besides Catherine 
at, the court of Henry YIII. John Fisher, the bishop of Rochestei^ 
who had almost attained his seventieth year, equally distinguished 
by his acquirements and by the severity of his manners, was an object 
■of general veneration. He had been the oldest counsellor of Henry 
; and the Duchess of Richmond, the grandmother of Henry 
WijD, calling him to her bedside when she was about to die, had 
Teeominended to his attention the youth and inexperience of her 
. ^andson. And for many years the king, in the midst of the extra- 
vagances we have noticed, manifested his veneration for the old 
Wsho^ as towards his father. 

; A man much younger than Fisher, a layman and a lawyer, had, 
^s early as the period wo refer to, attracted by his genius and the 
mobleness of his character the favourable consideration of all. This 
iudividuars name was Thomas More. He was the son of one of the 
judges of the King's bench, poor, austere, arduous in labour, aiid 
Jhad striven, when twenty-one years of age, to subdue the passions 

youth by wearing a shirt of: hair, and following the observances of 
the most severe discipline. Called on one occasion to attend upon 
3||f^ry YIII., at the time he was waiting upon the performance of 
he replied that the service of God must he complied with 
before the service of the king.” W olsey presented More to Henry 
YIII., who employed him in several embassies, and expressed great 
k ^affection for his character. He often sent for him to enjjy the 
W .pleasure of his conversation upon the subjects of planets, Wolsey, and 
f -theology. 

In truth, the king himself was not a stranger to Roman doctrines^. 
It even appeared that, if his brother Arthur had lived, Henry would 
•have been promoted to the archepiscopal see of Canterbury. Thomas 
■d Aquin, St Bonaventure, the tournaments, “feasts, Elizabeth Blount, 
‘and other mistresses besides, were all mixed together in the thoughts 
-^and the life of this singular prince, who caused masses to be sung in 
ills own chapel, of which he was himself the composer. 

. ^rom the moment that Henry, YIII. was told of the proceedings 
^ttuther, he became enraged against the monk ; and scarcely was 
of the diet of W ornis known in England, before the king 
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comttianded the bull of the pontiff against the boots of Luther to be 
rigorously executed. On the 12th of May 1521, Thomas Wolsey, 
’trho to the office of chancellor of England united those of a cardinal 
and legate of Rome, proceeded to St Paul’s cathedral in solemn pro- 
cession. .This dignitary, arrived at the highest degree of pride, 
believed himself to be equal in rank -with kings. He constantly iiat 
upon a gold chair, he slept upon a bed whose frame was gold, and 'a 
‘gold-wrought cloth covered the table upon which his food was 
placed. He displayed on the occasion we now refer to a pomp truly 
magnificent. His retinue, composed of eight hundred persons, among 
whom were included barons, knights, and the sons of the most dis- 
*iinguished families, who hoped, by serving him, to obtain the pos- 
session of public offices, surrounded the superb prelate. Gold and 
silk shone, not alone upon his own vestments, (he was the first 
ecclesiastic who had dared to put on such sumptuous attire,)^but also 
upon the housings and harness of his horses. Before him, a priest, 
chosen for the elegance of his appearance, carried a silver staff, td:^- 
minated by a cross. Behind him, another priest, equally handsome, 
held in his hand the archepiscopal cross of York, while a nobleman, 
%h 0 walked at his side, bad charge of his cardinal’s hat. Many 
Tiobles, prelates, and ambassadors of the pope and the emperor acdmi- 
panied Wolsey, followed by a long train of mules, having oh thefar 
backs chests covered with stuff of the most rich and brilliant texture. 
It was in the centre of this splendid array the writings of the poor 
monk of Wittemberg were conveyed in London to their funeral pile. 
Arrived within the stately edifice, the proud priest caused his oardi- 
nal’s hat to be placed on the very altar. The amiable bishopiif 
Rocbesteir went up to the foot of the cross, and, in k trernuicms^m^, 
'pleached energetically against the wicked heresy. Then 
writings of the author of this heresy were brought forward, and wefe 
devoutly burned in presence of an immense crowd of spectators. 
Such was the first intelligence imparted to England concerning the 
Reformation. 

But Henry did not wish to stop at this point. It is the devil," 
Wrote, to the elector-palatine, that prince -whose sword never ceased 
‘ to be drawn upon his adversaries, his wives, and his favourites, it is 
the devil who, through Luther, has kindled this hideous conflagration. 
If Luther does not choose to be converted, let fire consume him as 
well as his writings.” • • 

; iN^Or^ was this sufficient, Henry, convinced that the progress ^ If 
horei^ proceeded from the extreme ignorance of the Gemaif pttniJI^, 
believed that the moment had arrived wherein it was necessatjr for 
’ him to exhibit all his own wisdom. The victories he had gained 
his spear assured him of equal success in the efforts of his pen. Biit 
-#iother passion yet, always great in little souls, incited the feelings of 
'fhe king, namely, vanity. He supposed it humiliating not to be dk- 
tihgtiished by some title or reference similar to those of “ Catholic aid 
; very Christian" enjoyed by the kings of Spain and France, andi'fe 
had entreated for some time with the court of Rome to bestow uk 
him a similiar distinction. What, therefore, could be more beconi- 
' iug in him than an attack upon the reigning heresy? Henry thus threw 
^ aside the purple rob of royalty, and descended from the heights of the 
throne to the arena of the theologians. He vied with Thomas d* Aquin, 
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Peter Lombardy AlexRiider of Hale^auadBoRaYemture^ajid the world 
wae graced with the appearance the Defence the eevm mctor- 
mentSi against Martin Luther^ hg the wast King of Eng^ 

hmd and FrancCy and Lord of fr^and^ JSmrg^the Eighth oftM 

I will throw myself in front of the church in order to save he^t 
said the King of England in these writings I will receive in my 
breast the empoisoned arrows of the enemies who assail her, Xh^ 
preseikt condition of affairs calls upon me to perform this duty. It is 
,rejpiint^^ihat ,all the servants of Jesus Christ, whatever be their 

station^ should confront the common enemy uf christendpm^^ ,, 
therefore, arm ourselves with a double armour, with a 
edestial shield, in order to conquer by the weapons of truth, he who 
wars with those of error, but at the same time with a terrestrial 
instrument of offence, so that, if this adversary should shew himself 
obstinate in his malice, the hand of the hangman may reduce him to 
sUeneOi, and that for once at least he may become useful to the worl4» 
jftirough the terrible example of his death/' • 

. S^ry YIII. could not hide the contempt he bore for his weak 
opponent. This man,*' said the crowned theologian, “ appears an 
if in the labour of childbirth ; he makes desperate efforts, and then 
4s delivered of nothing but wind. Take away the audacious cover- 
ing of superb words, with which he surrounds his absurdities like a 
.monk^ clothed in purple, and what shall you see? ^ a 

misemble and empty sophism.” ^ % 

. The king defended successively mass, penance, confirmation, mar- 
riage, precepts, and supreme unction. He did not spare a pro- 
fusion of injurious epithets in reference to his adversary — he c^led 
film by turns an infernal wolf, an empoisoned viper, and a member of 
the devil. The very honesty of Luther was attacked. “Henry 
VIII. crushes the mendicant monk to pieces with his royal dis- 
Measure, and writes as with his sceptre,” said an historian of the 

Nevertheless it must be acknowledged that the work was not bad. 
'vSs coming from such an author and in such an age ; for the style is 
lEom deficient in force. But the public of that day were unable 
40, *ieej^ict their sense of justice. An explosion of praise received the 
.lUieolOi^eal treatise of the powetful King of England. 

“Never has the sun given witness before to a book equally wise^” 
said the public voice. “ It can (mly be compared,” said some, “ to 
the works of St Augustine. He is another Constantine, or Charle- 
magne ! He is even greater,” said others, “ he is a second Solomon.” 

These exclamations very soon exceeded the limits of England. 
Henry, anxious that the dean of Windsor, John Clark, his ambassa- 
dor at the court of the pope, should present his book to the sovereign 
pontiff, sent a copy to Rome for this purpose. Leo X. received the 
ambassador in a full meeting of presbytery. Clark presented to him 
the royal work, saying, “The king, my master, gives you the 
assurance that after having refuted the errors of Luther with his pen, 
he is equally prepared to fight with his adherents with the sword.”^ 
^ 0 , touched with the frankness of this promise, replied that the book 
in question could only have been composed with the aid of the Holy 
and designated Henry the Defender of the Faith^ a title still 
febirne by the sovereigns of England, 
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The reception accorded in Rome to the work of the king contri- 
buted much to enhance its original popularity. In the course of a few 
months there were issued, from several printing presses, many thou- 
sands of copies. The whole Christian world,” says Cochleus, was 
filled with admiration and joy,” 

Such extravagant praises encreased the already insufferable vanity 
of the head of the Tudors. He did not himself doubt of the inspira!- 
tion of the Holy Spirit ascribed to him, and from that time he 
could not brook the appearance of contradietion. Popery no longer 
existed, in his view, at Rome, but at Greenwich : infallibility now 
rested upon his own head ; but these events contributed greatly, at 
an after period, to the advancement of the Reformation in England, 

Luther read the production of Henry with a disdainful smile^, 
expressive alike of impatience and indignation. The falsehoods and 
the offensive language made use of, and, above all, the air of contempt 
and compassion which the king affected towards him, irritated to the 
highesMegree the feelings of the doctor of Wittemberg. The thought 
that the pope had dignified this work, and that everywhere the 
enemies of the gospel accosted both the reform and the reformer as 
already overthrown and vanquished, added mightly to his senste of 
iirdigna,tiou. Moreover, what had he to disguise? Did he noi^'i^t 
fora King greater than all the kings of the earth? The mild pree^te 
of the gospel appeared unseasonable to him — an eye for an eye and 
a tooth for a tooth — such were his outrageous conceptions. Pursued, 
Enraged, tracked, and wounded, the furious lion turned himself round 
and e'r^ted his body with pride to crush his enemy. The* 

Spalatin, Melancthon, Bugenhagen, all endeavour^,^ 
a^fp^e his wrath. wished to prevent him^ firOm 

»E^y 5 but nothing could arrest his determination. I 
mild with the King of England,” said he. ^ It is in vain lor niej'4 
know, to strive to humble myself, to yield, to conjure, or to adopt 
the ways of peace. I am about, in short, to shew myself more t^- 
rible with these furious creatures which every day hurt me with 
their horns. I will push my horns against theirs. I will even pro- 
voke, nay, I will irritate Satan, until, exhausted, he shall fall down 
reduced to absolute weakness.” “ If this heretic does not retract,” 
says this new Thomas, Henry VIII., “ he must be burned ! Such are 
the arms they would employ against me. The fury of a stupid ass, 
and of swine in the fashion of Thomas d'Aquin ; and then the fi?re 4 * 
Ah, well, let it be so ! Let these swine advance, if they dare, 
them jDum me ! I wait for them here. I wish that my ashes, 4h,##wn 
after my death into a thousand seas, may rise up, pursue, and Swallow 
that abominable herd. Living, I will be the enemy of Popery, and 
burned I shall be its ruin. Come then, swine of St Thomas, do 
whatever appears right in yonr eyes. You shall always find Luther 
like a bear in your road or a lion in your path. He will thunder 
upon you from every quarter, and will never allow you a moment's 

* X^is et furor insulsisslmorum usinorum et Thomisticorum porcorum. (€ontra 
Heimcum Regem 0pp. Lat. ii. p. 331.) There is in these speeches som^hjlng that 
reminds us of the language used by the great agitator of Great Britain- There is, 
however, more force and nobleness in the orator of the sixteenth than in the orator 
of the nineteenth century. (See British Review, Nov. 1835. The reign of 
O’Connell.) “ The washed swine of civilized society,” etc. p. 30. 
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.peaae until li© shall have pounded jqw iron brains, and reduced your 
brass foreheads to powder/' 

Luther first reproaches Henry VIII. with having rested his doc- 
trines alone upon the decrees and arguments men. For me,” 
said he, “ I do not cease to cry, The Gospel 1 the Gospel! Chri^i 
Christ 1 . . . And my adversaries never stop rejdying, Customs, 
Customs 1 Ordinances, Ordinances! The Fathers, the Fathers I 
Let your faith, says St Paul, be founded, not upon the wisdom o£ 
meiUi ibut npcm the power of God. And the apostle, by this clap of 
Huindeac which comes from heaven, overthrows and disperses, fas the 
■jyind . scatters the dust, all the foolish fancies of this Plenry,” Con- 
fused and terrified, the Thomasites, the Papists, and the Henrites, fall 
prostrate before the thunder of these words. 

He afterwards refutes in detail the writing of the king, and upsets 
one after another all his arguments, with a precision, a spirit, and 
a knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, and the history of the church, 
but jatj same time with an assurance, a disdain, and a violence, which 
e^ht^notto surprise us. 

Arrived at the end of his discourse, Luther becomes again indig- 
nant to find that his adversary still draws all his reasonings from the 
f^ithers ; for this formed, in fact, the real basis. of the controversy. 
“liTo all the words of the fathers, of men, of angels, or of devils,'' 
he, I oppose, not the antiquity of customs, nor ;their pn^lfe 
Wte,. but the words of Eternal Majesty^ tbe goepel o£ \fhifbntliey 
themselves are constrained to approve. It is to it that I cling ; it is 
upon it I rest ; it is in it I glory, and triumph, and give offence to 
the Papists, to the Thomasites, to the Henrys, or to the Sophists, 
and aH the swine in hell. The King of Heaven is on my side, and it 
is for this reason I fear nothing, even although a thousand A ugus- 
tines, a thousand Cyprians, and a thousand of those churches of which 
Henry is the defender, were to rise up against me. It is a small 
matter for me to despise and crush a king of the earth, seeing that 
he himself has not been afraid to blaspheme in his discourses the 
King of tleaven, and to profane its holiness by the most audacious 

“ Papists," exclaimed he, in conclusion, “ shall you not put a stoj) to 
^pr; Fain pursuits ? But do whatever you please. It must happen, 
however, that before this gospel that I, Martin Luther, have preached, 
shall fall and perish popes, bisluips, priests, monks, princes, devils, 
death, and siu, and all that is not Jesus Christ or in Jesus Christ." 

Such was the manner in which tlio poor monk replied to the king. 
His violence certainly cannot be excused, if it be judged according to 
the I'ule he himself invokes, namely, according to the word of God. 
It cannot even be justified either by an allusion to the rudeness of 
the age’’; for Melancthon knew how to observe the laws of propriety 
in his writings ; or by a reference to the energy of Luther’s character, 
for if this energy can be to some extent recognised in his language, 
passion must likewise be acknowledged in a far greater degree. It 
is much better, therefore, to grant that censure was due to the produc- 
tion in question. Nevertheless, to be just, let us remark that in th& 
times of the sixteenth century such violence did not appear so strange 
apitfdoes at the present day. Learned men were then an instrument 
of power, as well as princes, and Henry had attacked Luther m 
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the character of an author : while Luther replied to him in accordance 
with that law in the republic of letters, which asserts that it ig 
necessary to consider truth with reference to, what. is said, and not 
with respect to the quality of the person who speaks. Let us remem- 
ber also that when that same king turned against the pope, the insults 
which were heaped upon him by the Roman writers, and the 
himself, far exceeded all that Luther had previously addressed to him. 

Moreover, if Luther called Doctor Eck an ass and Henry YIIL a 
sow, he rejected with indignation the intervention of the secular arm 
at the same time that Doctor Eck composed a dissertation in order to 
prove that heretics ought to be burned, and that Henry YIIL erected 
scaffolds with the view of carrying into effect the precepts of the 
chancellor of Ingolstadt. , 

The emotion experienced within the court of the king was extreme. 
Surry, Wolsey, and the multitude of courtesans, caused a diversion to 
be made in the feasts and gay amusements of Greenwich, in order to 
give vent to their indignation in the disposal of insults and sarcasms. 
The venerable bishop of Rochester, who had witnessed with joy the 
young prince, lately intrusted to his care, attempting to break a 
lance in the cause of the church, was deeply Wounded by the^ attack 
of the monk. He, therefore, made, amongst the rest, a reply rt# 
Luther’s remonstrance : and his words are very characteristic aliko^ of 
his time and his church. Lay hold upon the young fox which 

destroys^ the vineyard, says Christ, in the song of songs; which 
phrase means,” says Fisher, that hands must be laid on heretic 
before they grow big. Now Luther has become a large fox, so 
SQ cunning, and so mischievous, that it is very difficillt to catch hj™ 
l^hat ! do I say a fox ? . * • he is a mad dog, h raviAiK^lFr^i 

bear, or rather all these animals at once ; for '^the 
incloses several beasts within his bosom.” J 

Thomas More also appeared in the arena with the purpose 
confronting the monk of Wittemberg. Although a layman, he pushed 
his zeal against the cause of the Reformation the length of fanaticism^ 
if he did not advocate the shedding of blood. Y^hen young noble^ 
ate found to support the cause of Popery, they are seen often to 
exceed in violence the members of the ecclesiastical body. “ Reverend 
brother, father, drinker, Luther, fugitive from the order of St 
Augustine, bacchant instructed in both laws, learned doctor of sacred 
theology.” Such is the style adopted in his address to the reformer 
by*, one .of the most illustrious men of his age, who aftowai^^fe 
explaining the manner in which Luther had . composed Ms 
against Plenry YIII. has said,. He collected together his comif 
panions, and invited them to go eveiy one in his own directio®. 
to^ gather up sayings of buffoonery and insult. One hastened to meet 
carriage drivers and boatmen, another paid a visit to the baths 
and gaming houses ; this one went to barbers’ shops and taverns, and 
that one to the mills and houses of prostitution. They took.# 
memorandum of all they heard most insolent, most beastly, or-miS' 
infamous; and, reporting all these injuries and indeoencieB,* they 
composed therewith the impure sink which is termed the* tnind of 
Luther,^ If he will retract,” continued he, “ his falsehoods and hiS 
calumnies, if . he will lay aside his follies and his furies, and if he 
will swallow his dregs, ... he shall find some one who will 
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dispute greatly with him. But if he continues as he has begun, 
sneering, provoking^ dallying, calumniating, and vomiting nothing 
but filth and offals, ... let others then do as they choose, bv"t 
for us, we will prefer to leave the little brother alone with his madness 
and his nastiness."* Thomas More had much better kept secret his 
own impurities ; for Luther has never been known to pollute his style 
to such a pitch. The reformer made no answer to these sallies. 

But this wonk iucreased the favour of Henry VIII. for his creature, 
liioxB'. . The Mng went personally to visit the dependant in his 
modest dwelling at Chelsea. After dinner, with his arm resting -upon 
the shoulder of his favourite, the king traversed the small garden, 
while the lady of More and her children, hid behind the window 
shutters, were unable to turn away their astonished eyes from such 
an unexpected sight. After a walk of this description, More, who 
knew his man, said one day to his wife, If my head could purchase 
for him a single castle in France, he would not hesitate to allow its 
being cut off.” • 

- The king, thus defended by the bishop of Rochester and by his 
future chancellors, had no need to resume the labours of his pen. 
Confused at seeing himself treated, in the face of Europe, as a simple 
author, Henry YIII. abandoned the dangerons position he had taken 
up ; and, casting to a distance the pen of the theologian, he returned 
fio the more efficacious paths of diplomacy. . 

An ambassador was sent from the court at Greenwich 
with a letter from the king to the elector and the dukes o 
A real viper fallen from heaven," said Henry in this epistle, ‘‘Luther, 
pours in plenty his venom upon the earth. He excites rebellion in 
the church of Jesus Christ; he abolishes the laws; he insults the 
ruling powers ; he stirs up the laity against the priest’s, and both laity 
and priests against the pope, and the people against their kings, 
^hEe he seeks for nothing hut to see Christians fighting against and 
jis^oying each other, at the same time that the enemies of our faith 
fsseiekpeicted to welcome this scene of carnage with fearful shouts of 

4hk doctrkie which he calls evangelical, if it be not the 
M*ow, my much honoured uncles, I know what 
».doae to destroy that doctrine. They pursa®4f;i^ 
1® Eke a wEd beast, and obliging it to run into a dtt^if; 
tbey ther^ barricaded and shnif it up. You will not allow that it 
should again escape in consequence of your negligence, that it should 
creep into Saxony, or wander over the whole extent of Germany, 
and that its smoking nostrils should vomit forth the fire of hml, and 
spread far and wide the conflagration which your nation has so often 
desired to extinguish with its blood. 

“ It is for these reasons, very worthy men, I feel myself constrained 
to exhort you, and even to supplicate you, in the name of all that is 
most sacred, to smother quickly this cursed sect established by 



Cochleus triumphs in quoting these passages, which he selects from among 
wiiat IS most beautifuJ, according to his taste, in the writings of Thomas More. 
iU. Nisard, on the contrary, acknowledges, in his work upon More, for whom he 
makes an apology with so much heat and erudition, that in these writings the 
totmess inspired by the transport of the Catholic are such that a tranriation erf 
IS impossible.’* (Review of both Worlds, v. p. 592 .) 
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Luther. Do not put any person to death if it bo possible to avoid 
»uch extremes ; but if the stubborn heretic continues in his opinion, 
shed blood without feaj, so that this abominable sect may disappear 
from under the heavens." 

The elector and his brother referred the king to a future council* 
Thus Henry VIII. was far from gaining his object. “ So great 
a name mixed in the dispute," said Paul Sarpi, ‘‘ served to render it 
more curious, and to conciliate the universal interest in favour of 
Luther, as it usually happens in combats and tournaments, in which 
the spectators have always a feeling for the weaker party, and take 
pleasure in enhancing the moderate value of its actions." 

CHAPTER XI. 

General lilovementi— The Monks— How the Beform Progresses— The Palthful Simple— The Old and Hew Teacher* 
—The Art of Fnnting and Literature— Bookselling and Hawking them about. 

In rdhlity, an immense movement was accomplished. The Refor- 
mation, which it was supposed had been shut up, along with its first 
doctor, in the confines of a narrow chamber within a strong castle^ 
hurst forth with new vigour throughout the whole empire, and inde^ed^ 
it may be said, throughout the whole extent of Christendom. The 
two people, until now blended together in one common majss, began 
to separate from each other ; and the partisans of a monk, who had 
no other weapon than his word, placed themselves without fear in 
front of the servants of Charles V. and Leo X. Luther had scarcely 
escaped from the enclosures of the walls of Wartbur^, the 
had excommunicated all his adherents, the imperial diet ha^ 
demned his doctrine, the princes used their endeavops to ci^im Ay 
j^e greater number of the Germanic states, the minister^ 'o £^H» 
reviled it, in the hearing of the people, by their violent inveS^^, 
the rest of the states of Christendom beseeched Germany to sacrifice 
an enemy of whom, even at a distance, they feared the attacks, and 
yet that new party, small in number, and among the members of 
which there was no method of organization and few ties ; nothing, in 
short, which concentrates the power of a common force, gave alarm 
even now to the vast, ancient, and powerful domination of Rome,, by 
the energy of its faith and the rapidity of its conquests. Everywhere, 
as with the warmth of the springtime, the seeds were seen to spring 
from the earth without effort, an<> as, if by their own wish. Evpy 
ikiy gave proof of farther progress ; and^ individuals, villages^ 
and ^hole cities, were joined in associations to.con^rm |h8^nqw^^ 
fession of the name of Jesus Christ. There were enconntere!^ 
less re^stance and terrible persecutions ; but the mysterious forpe 
which impelled forward all this congregation of people was irreristr 
pde ; and the persecuted, quickening their march, advancing through 
the perils of exile, prison, and the funeral pile, brought this force to 
hear in every direction upon their persecutors. ^ I 

The monastic orders which Rome had extended over the^ 
surface of Christendom, as a net destined to encompas^^^'e 
men, and to hold them captives, were the first to hreah ti^'ofehlds 
:^d to propagate speedily the new doctrine ^throughotit aH the 
churches of the west. iSie Auguatines of Saxony had proceeded 
along with Luther, and experience with him that intimate acquain^ 
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a-nce with the holj word which, affording as it were the possession 
of God himself, undeceived them with reference to Borne and all itff 
i^perh pretensions. But in the other convents of the same order 
the light of evangelical truth had also appeared. Sometimes it waff 
perceived by old men, who, like Staupitzj had preserved in the 
bosom of abused Christianity the -healthful doctrines of the truth, 
and who now asked of God to let his servants depart in peace, for 
their’ eyes had seen his salvation. At other times the truth was dis- 
Cfertied by young men who had received with. the avidity of their age 
iMtdachmg of -Luther, At Nuremberg, at Osnabruck, at Eatisboii^ 
at Dettingen, in Hesse, in Wurtemberg,. in Strasburg, in Antwerp^ 
the convents of Augustine monks turned their attention to Jesus 
Christ, and provoked by their bold conduct the anger of Borne, 

But it was not solely within the Augustine convents the movement 
was confined^ Some energetic men followed the example in the monas- 
teries belonging to the other orders, and in spite of the claijours of 
the monks, who were unwilling to abandon their carnal observances ; 
in spite of passion, contempt, judgments, discipline, and cloistral 
prisons, these men raised their voices without fear in support of that 
holy and precious truth which, after so much painful research, sq 
many afflicting doubts, and so many inward struggles, they had at 
last secured. In the greater number of cloisters, the most spiritual 
tfie ieligi^ous niembefs, as well as the most pious and best instructed,' 
themselves in favour of the reform. Ebetlin and Kdtten-. 
oa;cli attaicked in the convent of the Fransciscans atUlm the* servile 
Voiks of raonachism, and the superstitious practices of the chdiBhi 
■v^th an eloquence capable of persuading the whole nation ; and they 
insisted upon the abolishment at once of the houses inhabited by 
monks and those devoted to the purposes of debauch. Another Fran- 
ciscan^ Stephen Kemp, preached the gospel in purity at Hamburg,- 
and opposed a front of brass to the hatred, the envy, the threats, the 
•pares, and the open attacks of the priests, enraged at beholding the 

g ultitude to leave their altars and to* wait upon the preaching of 

^'it was often even the very heads of the convents who were the fii^st 
^tfed to adopt the cause of the reform. The priors at HalberBtadii’'M 
®p^nwerk, at Halle, and at Sagan, were seen to shew^the^i^i^iQ^^]^ 
to their friars, or at least heard J;o declare that, if a monk ‘MfTfii 
conscience oppressed with the sense of his monastic vows, they, far 
from retaining him within the walls of the convent, would carry hint 
upon their shoulders beyond the gates of the place. 

In short, throughout all the provinces of Germany, monks were 
observed to put off at the doors of their monastery their gowns and 
Itoods. Some were driven from these retreats by the violence of 
their brethren, or of the abbots ; while others, of a more mild and 
pacific disposition, could no longer endure disputes continued without 
interruption, and the insults, accusations, and hatred, which were 
heaped upon them, even, during their hours of sleep. The larger 
number of these converts were convinced that the monastic life was 

S jd to the will of God and the duties of a Christian, some W 
were brought by degrees to the assurance of this fact, whi^^ 
on a sudden been struck with its veracity when reading- a 
alar, passage of the Bible. The idleness, the grossness, 
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ignorance,' and meanness wnicli constituted the essence of the mendi- 
cant orders, filled with inexpressible disgust the minds of men endow- 
ed with elevated souls, who could no longer endure the company of 
their vulgar associates. A Franciscan, going his rounds, presented 
himself one day with his begging-box in his hand, and asked for 
alms, in a smithy at Nuremberg. Wherefore,'* said the master of 
the fbrge, do you not rather gain your bread by the labour of your 
own hands ?” At these words the robust monk cast off his gown, 
andy taking up the hammer, began to use it with dexterous force upon 
the anvil- The idle mendicant had become an honest artisan, and his 
gown and box were both sent back to the monastery. 

Nevertheless it was not the monks alone who ranged themselves 
under the standard of the gospel ; a still greater number of priests 
were found to proclaim the truths of the new doctrine. But this 
doctrine did not even stand in need of preachers to spread abroad a 
knowledge of its existence ; often did it act directly upon the minds 
of men, and awaken them out of their sound sleep without the inter- 
vention of a human voice. 

The writings of Luther were read in the cities, in the towns, and 
even in the villages, and this study was carried^^on in the evenings^ 
by the fire-side at home, often in the house of the schoolmaster him-i*^ 
self- Some men of the country were enraptured with these perusals ; 
they had taken up the Bible with a desire to have their doubts 
resolved, and they were surprised to observe the astonishing contrast 
which the Christianity of the Bible exhibited in comparison with 
their own views. For a while they remained uncertain between th^ 
thoughts of the precepts of Rome and those of the Holy Scriptiir^ 
but they very soon sought refuge under the protection of 
word which spread abroad in their hearts a light so new and f ^falgew^ 
While these things were passing in their minds, an evaiigelical 
preacher intervened, perhaps a priest, or it might be a monk. He 
spoke with eloquence and conviction. He proclaimed the truth that 
Christ had made full atonement for the sins of his people, and he 
demonstrated from the Scriptures the vanity of works and human 
penances. A terrible opposition was now formed, and the clergy, 
nay, even the magistrates, often exerted all their powers to bring 
back the souls they were about to lose. But there appeared in the 
new style of preaching iin accordance with the contents of the Scrip- 
tures and a hidden energy which gS-ined every heart and vanquished 
the I jmosti rebellious spirits. People adopted, at the risk ’ of 
goods, ^nd, if necessary, at the risk of their lives, the ei^ of 
gospel, and abandoned the meaningless and fantastic orators/ of 
Popery. Sometimes the people, irritated at being so long abused by 
their .priests, constrained them to leave their homes ; but more fre- 
quently the priests, forsaken by their flocks, without offerings or 
tithes to supply their wants, migrated from their dwellings with 
sorrowful hearts, in order to find somewhere else the means of sub^ 
sistence. And while the supporters of the ancient hierarchy 
drew from such places, in mournful mood, and sometimes parting 
from their former flocks with words of malediction as their expres- 
sions of adieu, the people, whom truth and liberty had transported 
with joy, accosted the new nreachers with their acclamations of 
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delight, and, eager to listen to the word, carried them as in triumph 
into the churches, and placed them in the pulpits. 

A powerful word which came from God at that time renovated the 
feelings of society. In many instances the people, or their leaders, 
wrote to certain men, known for the rigour of their faith, to come and 
instruct them in the ways of truth ; and immediately these men, for 
the love of the gospel, abandoned alike their personal interests, their 
families, friends, and country. Frequently, also, persecution obliged 
the partisans of the Reformation to quit their habitations. They thus 
were driven to seek shelter in places where they were formerly un- 
known, and where they were received into some house which offered 
an asylum to the needy wanderer. In such abodes they spoke of the 
gospel, and, by reading a few pages to the attentive citizens, they 
obtained, perhaps at the request of their new friends, permission to 
preach for once publicly in the temple. . . In this manner a vast 

fire was kindled in the city, and the most energetic efforts were 
inaixEdcient to extinguish its flames. If leave could not be procured 
to preach in the church, these public discourses were delivered else- 
where. Every place was, in fact, regarded as a temple. At Husum, 
in Holstein, HermanJTaat, who had returned from Wittemberg, and 
against whom the clergyman of the parish had shut the church-door, 
preached to an immense crowd in the church-yard, under the shadow 
large trees,, not far front the place where, seven hnaodredly^fiar 
Wd proclaimed the gospel in the hearing^ m th^ 
At Arnstadt, Gaspard Guttel preached in the market- 
place ; while at Dantzig the gospel was declared from the top of a 
hill in the neighbourhood of the city. At Gosslar, a student from 
Witt^berg taught the new doctrine on a field planted with lime- 
trees, which circumstance gave rise to the appellation bestowed on 
evangelical Christians of the Brethren of the Lime-trees, 

Whilst the priests displayed, in the eyes of the people, a sordid 
hw^ of gain, the new preachers declared, “We have refileiwed^-^ 
* truth gratuitously, and we will gratuitously give it to you.” The idei/ 
efben repeated by the new preachers from the pulpit, that Rome had 
of old sent to the Germans a corrupted gospel, and that Germany 
wmm for the first time listened to the word of Christ in its divine and 
fiilmttve b^uty, made a deep impression upon themiinds of men. 
And^liie^ grand thought of the equality of all men, ef nn universal 
fraternity in Jesus Christ, invested the souls, which had been long 
weighed down by the yoke of the feudality and Popery-of the middle 
ages, with confidence. » 

At times some simple Christians, with the New Testament in their 
hand, offered to justify the doctrine of the reform. The faithful 
CaihoMca of Rome retreated in affright ; because it^was to the priests 
amd the monks alone was remitted the care to study and explain the 
hioly writings. These expounders of the faith saw themselves thus 
obliged to come forward, and a colloquial contention ensued ; but very 
soon, overwhelmed with the declarations of the Holy Scriptures, 
quoted by the laymen, the priests and the monks were driven from 
their posts of opposition. . . . “Unhappily Luther had per- 

suaded his followers,” says Cochleus, that it was unnecessary ta add 
fiiith to anything saving to the oracles of the holy books.” A cry 
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was now heard in the meetings of the assembly which proclaimed the 
shameful ignorance of these ancient theologians, who until this period 
had been considered so wise in the opinion of their party. 

Men in the most humble stations, and members of the weaker sex, 
with the help of the word, were enabled to convince and bring hearts 
over to the cause of the truth. Extraordinary times are always produc- 
tive of extraordinary works. A young weaver read the writings of 
Luther, at Ingolstadt, under the eyes of Doctor Eck, to a crowded 
congregation. In the same city, the university being anxious to com- 
pel a pupil of Melancthon to retract his opinions, a woman, Argala 
de Staufen, undertook his defence, and invited the doctors to dis- 
pute in public with her. Some women and children, as well as arti- 
sans and soldiers, were better acquainted with the truth from their 
knowledge of the Bible than the teachers of schools or the priests of 
the altar. 

Two camps occupied the territories of Christendom, and their 
aspects ttSered a singular contrast to each other- In front of the old 
supporters of the hierarchy, who had neglected all acquaintance with 
languages and the cultivation of literature, (it is one of themselves 
who thus instructs us,) were ranged ranks of generous youths, addietr^ 
ed to study, searching deeply into the Scriptures, and t^comin]^ 
familiar with the best works of antiquity. Endowed with quick 
apprehensions, with elevated spirits, and intrepid hearts, these young 
men speedily acquired a fund of knowledge which, for many ages 
past, had met with no parallel. It was not alone their faith, full 
of life, which rendered them superior to their contemporaitieB, bffii 
also an elegance of style, a perfume from antiquity^, a t^ue phMosnphry^ 
with a knowledge of the worldy completely strange t& 
gian^y veieris /arinw, as Cochleus himself denominates themi 
over, when these young defenders of the reform were encountered in 
certain assemblies by the doctors of Eome, they attacked their oppo- 
nents with an ease and assurance so perfect, that these ignorant men 
hesitated, became afraid, and fell, in the eyes of the people, into well- 
merited contempt. 

The old edifice was seen to tumble down undfer the weight of 
superstition and ignorance, while the new arose upon the firm 
basis of faith and knowledge. New elements penetrated within the 
domestic actions of the people. To dulness and stupidity there every- 
where succeeded a spirit of research and a thirst after instruiciitoj 
Am active, enlightened, and living faith, took the place of 
tious mety and ascetic cCntemplations. The works of deVdtiph 
lowed hypocritical practices and penance. The pulpit was ini^titut^ 
instead of the ceremonies of the altar, and the ancient and sovereign 
sway of the word of God was at last restored to the bosom of tbe 
church. 

The printing press, that powerful machine to which the fifteenth 
century had given birth, came to the assistance of such an accumula- 
tion of exertions, and its powerful projectiles waged continual war 
against the defences of the enemy. 

The impulse which the Beformation gave to popular litera)tJure in- 
Germany was immense. Whilst in the year lfil3 there only 
appeared thirty-five new publications, and but thirty-seven in 1517, 
“the number of books increased with astonishing rapidity after the 
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appearance of the theses written by Luther, we find, in 1518, 
eeventj-one various writings; in 1519, one hundred and eleven; 
in 1520, two hundred and eight ; in 1521, two hundred and eleven ; 
in 1522, three hundred and forty-seven ; in 1523, four hundred and 
ninety-eight. .... And where were all these publications 
issued ? Almost always at Wittemberg. And who was the author 
of these books ? Most frequently Luther. The year 1522 brought to 
light pne hundred and thirty works composed by the reformer, and 
the following year increased its number to one hundred and eighty- 
fecee. In the same year there did not appear upon the whole more 
than twenty Catholic publications. The literature of Germany was 
thus formed in the midst ox combats, and contemporary with its reli- 
gion, Before the period we speak of, this country had displayed 
herself as wise, profound, full of courage and agitation, as has been 
manifested also at an after period. But the national spirit was now 
discovered ior the first time without mixtuf e^ and at the vbry 
tof iila ifeue appearance, it received the baptism of thepfire and 
of Christianity. 

The works which Luther and his friends composed were spread 
abroad by other hands. Many monks, convinced of the illegality of 
their monastic ties, and longing to engage in active pursuits after 
their life of protracted idleness, but too ignorant to proclaim in their 
own strength the word of God, travelled over the various provinces, 
and sold in the hamlets and cottages even the books written by 
Luther and his companions. Germany was soon covered with these 
bold distributors, and the printers and booksellers received with 
eagerness all the writings which were consecrated to the cause of the 
itefortnation ; while they rejected the books issued by the opposite 
party, wherein there was usually nothing conspicuous but a display 
of ignorance and barbarism. If any one, however, was found hardy 
enough to offer for sale books written in support of Popery, and 
sliewed himself in the fairs, at Frankfort or elsewhere, meroha^ay 
lawyers, and men of letters, showered upon him a torrent of inaeife^i^. 
and abuse. In vain had the emperor and princes published severe 
edicts against the writings of the reformers. From the moment that 
an inquisitorial visit was announced, the merchants, who had received 
secret notice thereof, hid the books that were ordered to be pro- 
scribed ; and the multitude, always eager to procure whatever is for- 
bidden, afterwards carried away* these books and read them with 
increased avidity. Nor was it alone in Germany these things hap- 
pened ; the writings of Luther were translated into French, l^anish, 
English, and Italian, and distributed among the people of these 
various nations. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Luther at ZwIokau~The Castle of Frejberff— Worms— Frankfort— Universal Movement— Wittemberg, Centre of 
Beform— Sentiments of Luther. 

If the meanest instruments inflicted upon Rome blows of peculiar 
violence, what must the consequence be when the word of the monk 
of Wittemberg shall be in many places audibly heard. Soon after 
the defeat of the new prophets, Luther traversed in a car, clothed ih 
the dress of a layman, the territories of Duke George. His monk'a 
habit was hid, and the reformer appeared to be nothing more than 
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pimple inhabitant of the country. . Had he been recognised, or had he 
fallen into the hands of the enraged duke, perhaps bis career might 
have been terminated. He was on his way to preach in Zwickau, 
the birth-place of the pretended prophets. The moment this news 
was heard in Schneeberg, AnnSiberg, and the neighbouring districts, 
•crowds hastened towards ihe above-mentioned town. Fourteep. 
'thousand persons arrived in said city, and as there was no “temple 
which could contain so vast a multitude, Luiher mounted to the 
"balcony of the town-house, and therefrom preached to a congregation 
pf twenty-five thousand hearers, who covered the market-place, many 
pf whom were mounted on building stones heaped up near the Guild- 
biilL The servant of Christ spoke energetically concerning the elec^ 
fion by grace, when suddenly, from the middle of- the assembly, loud 
,pies were heard toproceed* An old woman, with eyes wildly a?oai|i|- 
^ng, extended her lean arms, from the top of the stone on which she 
stood, and seemed anxious, with her spare hand, to withhold that 
immense cpwd which was about to prostrate itself at the feet of 
Jesus Christ. These savage cries interrupted the discourse of the 
preacher, “ It is the devil,’* said Seckendoff, who, assuming th^ 
form of an old woman, desires to excite an angry tumult.” But this 
effort Was made in vain, for the Word of the reformer put to silepoce 
ihe shouts of the evil spirit, and enthusiasm engaged the minds of 
those many thousand listeners who acknowledged their common 
alliance with looks of recognition and Ihe shaking of hands, while 
{the disconcerted monks, not being able to raise the storm, very soon 
jsaw thenaselvea forced to leave Zwickau. 


In the castle of Freyberg resided Duke Henry, the brother pf 
JDuke- George. His wife, the princess of Mecklenburg, had, in the 
pjcpcedhig year, born him a son who bad received the iTamp *,©! 
^iprris. This Duke Henry joined to the loVe of good eating 
pleasure the sprightliness and -rudeness of the soldier. For the rest, 
pious according to the fashion of the times, he had made a journey to 
the Holy Land, and another to St James of Compostella. “ At 
Oompostella,” he was wont often to tell, “I deposited one hundred 
Iftorins of gold upon the altar of the saint, and I said to him, -O 
Bt James ! it is in order to please you I have come thus far ; I 
make you a present of this money ; but if these rogues (the priests) 
take it from you, I cannot help it ; take good care, therefore, of the 
money.** 

A Franciscan and a Dominican, the disciples of Luther, for 
some time been accustomed to preach the gospel in Freyberg|^ 43 & 
'dticiwss, whose piety had ipspired h^r with a horror for heresy, Ij^n- 
^d to these preachers in complete astonishment, to find that this 
mild offer of a Saviour was the thing of which she had been so often 
admonished to stand in dread. By degrees her understanding was 
' enlightened, and she found peace’ in Jesus Christ. Whenever Duke 
George was informed that the gospel was preached in Freyberg, |ie 
't6<ltiested his brother to oppose the introduction of suc^i noyemei 
The chancellor Strehlin and the canons seconded the reprp^ei^l^tfojfs 
of the duke with their fantastic opinions. Thus a great disiurwiiic© 
rwas raised in the court at Freyberg, and Duke Henry Vas ihduceli 
4o accost his wife in terms of severe reprimand and coarse inveetive, 
'and on more occasions than one the pious duchess was, seen to waier 
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tKe cradle- of her infant with a shower of tears. By degrees, however, 
h&t prdyets and her mild disposition gained the heart of her husband^ 
this rude soldier was so much softened, as to enter into sweet 
harmony with the views of his spouse, and to join with her in prayers 
near the bed of their child. Upon this little boy a mighty destiny 
was reposed, and out of this cradle, over which a Christian mother 
had so often poured her lamentations, God prepared to raise hereafter 
the defender of the Reformation. 

The intrepidity of Luther had greatly moved the inhabitants of 
Wortns. The imperial arrest had caused the magistrates to tremble, 
ahfd all the churches were closed ; but upon a sq^uare, covered with an 
immense crowd, a preacher, from the elevation of a pulpit rudely 
constructed, proclaimed in impassioned words the truths of the gospeL 
Did the authorities appear willing to interfere, the crowd disappeared 
in a moment, and the pulpit was secretly carried away; but, the 
alarm over, the same pulpit was again reared in some more retired 
situation, to which the multitude ran to listen anew to the "^ord o^ 
Christ. This temporary pulpit was, in fact, every day carried from 
oAe place to another, and became the means of confirming that people, 
still in agitation in consequence of the emotion produced by the grand 
scene enacted at Worms. 

In one of the principal free cities of the empire, namely, at Frank- 
fort on the Maine^ all were in a state of commotion. A courageous 
efrtli^eltst, IbatSh^ herein preached; th^ doctrine of salvation, 
d'^^'J.Chrirt. The clergy, of '^hmn CoehleisrSi to celebrated for Mh 
writings and his hatred, was one, full of anger against this audaciousr 
bplleague, denounced him before the archbishop of Mentz. The 
bonncil,, although timid, undertook at the same time his defence, but 
in vain, for the clergy dismissed the evangelical minister and drove 
him from the place. Rome here triumphed, and everything seemed 
lost, in so much that the faithful few believed themselves for eveir 
deprived of the word, but at the very moment when these citizen^i 
shewed themselves disposed to yield to the tyranny of th^ 
several noblemen declared themselves in favour of the gospel. Mai 
pf Molnheim, Harmuth of Oronberg, George of Stockheim, and 
tEmieric of Reiffenstein, whose properties were situated in the neigh- 
bchrhbod of Frankfort, wrote to the council, “We find ourselves 
ccAtArained to rise against these spiritual wolves.*' And, afterwards 
addressing themselves to the clergy, they said, “Do you embrace the 
evangelical doctrine, and recall Ibach, or we will withhold the pay- 
ment of tithes." .... 

The people, who were enamoured of the reform, encourage by 
the language of these noblemen, became intrepid ; and one day, at the 
moment when the priest, the most opposed to the cause of the Refor- 
mation, the persecutor of Ibach, Peter Mayer, was proceeding on his 
way to the church to preach against the heretics, a great tumult 
speedily arose, Mayer, alarmed, fled from the temple in haste, and 
tLs movement imparted confidence to the council, who issued an 
ordinance, enjoining all preachers to preach purely the word of God, 
or to leave the city. 

The light which was diffused from Wittemberg, as from the centra 
of the nation, was thus spread abroad throughout the whole districts 
of the empire. In the west, the countries of Berg, Cleves, Lippstadt^ 
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Munster, Wesel, Miltenberg, Mentz, Deux-Poiits, Strasburg, receiv 
ed the gospel. In the south, Hof, Schlesstadt, Bamberg, Esslingen, 
Hall in Swabia, Heilbronn, Augsburg, Ulm, and many other places 
accepted of the same with joy. In the east the duchy of Liegnitz^ 
Prussia, and Pomerania opened their gates to welcome the truth* 
In the north, Brunswick, Halberstadt, Gosslar, Celle, Friesland, 
Br^en, Hamburg, Holstein, and even Denmark, and other neighbour- 
ing countries, became animated at the sound of the new doctrine. 

The elector had declared that he would allow the bishops to preach 
freely in his states, but that he would not deliver up to them a single 
individual. In consequence of this declaration, evangelical preachers, 
driven out of other countries, were soon seen to seek refuge in 
Saxjony. Ibach from Frankfort, Eberlin from Ulm, Kauxdorf from 
Magdeburg, Valentine Mustens, whom the canons of Halberstadi 
bad horribly mutilated, and several other faithful ministers, belonging 
to the different districts of Germany, hurried towards Wittemberg, 
as to the* only asylum wherein they could find safety. They there 
entered into familiar converse with the reformers ; they received 
additional strength to their faith, and they became joint partakers of 
the trials which they had severally undergone and of the. knowledge 
they had individually acquired. It is in this manner the wateajS' W 
many rivers return, through the clouds, from the vast expanse of the 
ocean, to supply the ice upon the mountains from which they descend 
at another time upon the plains. 

The work now developing its force in Wittemberg, composed, in 
such a manner, of so many different elements, became always more 
decidedly the work of the nation, of Europe, and of Christendom. 
This school, founded by Frederick, and enlivened by Luther, feifteS 
the dentre of the immense revolution which then renovated the ehir^ 
and there was impressed upon this revolution a real and living union, 
much superior to the appareut unity of Rome. The Bible reigned iii 
Wittemberg, and its oracles were everywhere listened to. This new 
academy, the most recently established, had acquired in Christendom 
the rank and influence which had belonged until this period to the 
ancient university of Paris. The crowds which hastened to Wittem- 
berg, from every quarter of Europe, caused to be known there the 
wants of the church and the people ; and quitting these walls, be- 
come sacred in the eyes of these visitors, they carried back to the 
church and the people that word of grace destined to cure and to save 
the nations. < ^ 

'Luther, in the prospect of such success, experienced an inci’eas'e 'la 
the courage of his heart. He beheld that weak enterprise, begun in 
the midst of so much fear and so many agonizing thoughts, to change 
the face of the Christian world, and he was amazed at such extra- 
ordinary results. He had never contemplated similar effects at the 
time when he set himself in opposition to the frauds of Tezel. Pros- 
trate before that God whom he adored, he acknowledged that this 
work was indeed the working of his hand, and he triumphed in 
thought of a victory which could no more be taken fr’om him. 

Our enemies threaten us with death,” said he to the knight, Harmut 
of Crouherg ; “ whereas, if they had as much wisdom as they have 
displayed folly, it would, on the contrary, be with life they menaced 
us. What mockery and what an outrage it is to pretend to threaten 
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with death Christ or Christians, those who are the masters and the coh’- 
querors of death ? It is as if I wished to frighten a man by sad- 

dling bis horse for him and then helping him to mount upon his back 
They do not seem to know that Christ has risen from the dead 1 He 
is still in their view lying in the sepulchre ; what do I say 1 . . . 

He is stiU in hell. But we ourselves know he is alive.'' He waxes 
yet more angry at the thought of his being regarded as the author of 
a work in the smallest details of which he himself recognised the 
hand of his God. “ Several persons believe on account of me,'' said 
“but those only are in the truth who shall remain faithful, 
Sthoughthey were even to learn — which God preserve me from— that 
1 had renounced Jesus Christ. The true disciple does not^ believe in 
Luther but in Jesus Christ. For myself, I am not, anxious about 
Luther. Let him be a saint or a scoundrel, of what consequence can 
that be ? It is not him I preach, it is Christ. If the devil can take 
him let him do so ! But let Christ remain with us and we shall 

lendure also." , , , ^ 

In short, it is in vain to strive to explain this grand movement as 
connected merely with human events and circumstances. ^ Learned 
men, it is true, sharpened their wits and hurled also bitter invectives 
against the monks and apinst the pope ; the shout of liberty, so often 
uttered by Germany against the tytanny of the Italians, was heard 
mnging afresh within the walls of the castles and over the plains , of the 
provinces, and the people rejoiced when they recognised the song of 
the “ nightingale of Wittemberg," a presage of the spring which every- 
where began to appear. But it was not an outward movement, simi- 
lar to that required by the wants of a terrestrial liberty, which 
'how progressed towards its accomplishment. Those who affirm that 
the Eeformation was effected by offering to the princes the wealth of 
dhe convents, to the priests permission to marry, or to the people the 
^enjoyment of liberty, strangely misunderstand the nature of that re- 
form. Without doubt a useful employment of the funds devoted 
until then to the support of monastic idleness, without doubt 
marriage and liberty, the gifts of God, may have favoured the devel- 
i^ement of this reform ; but the moving force was not found in these 
^pphances. A minute r^olution was then at work in the depths of 
human heart. The Christian people were seen anew to learn to 
to patdon, to pray, to suffer, and even* to die on account of a 
iruth which promised them rest<^iione in heaven. The church was 
transformed. Christianity broke the cords with which ifc had been so 
Jong fettered, and walked abroad alive in the ways of a world which 
had forgotten its former power. The hand that made the w5tld had 
again been laid upon it ; and the gospel, re-appearing in the midst of 
many nations, increased the speed of its course, in spite of the power-^ 
ful and repeated efforts of both priests and kings, in like manner as 
the ocean which, when the hand of God presses upon the billows, 
jises in awful grandeur along the shores, without the intervention of 
any human power being able to stay its progress. 
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The Reformation, which had only at first existed within the hearts 
of a few pious men, had now entered into the worship and life of the 
church ; and it was natural that it should thence pursue its progress, 
until it reached the interior of civil alliances and the life of nations! 
Its advance was always from within outwardly ; and we are now 
•about to behold that grand revolution to take possession of the poli- 
tical life of the people. 

During the course of nearly eight centuries, Europe had formed 
one v^t priestly union. Emperors and kings had existed under the 
patronage of the popps. And if there may have been instances^ 'espe- 
cially in France and Germany, of energetic resistance to audacious 
pretensions, Rome had finally acquired the superiority, and pripces 
had been seen, the docile executors of her terrible judgments, to make 
war in order to ensure her empire against a few simple Christians 
■submissive to their domination, and to shed on her account, with pro- 
fusion, the blood of the children of their people. 

No blow could be inflicted upon this vast ecclesiastical state, ojf 
which the pope was the head, without endangering the safety of e 3 ;ist- 
mg political relations. 

, At the time we speak of two grand ideas agitated the pnbjUc 
9^ kand a wish was felt to renovate tire 

m religion j while on the other a desire was entertained to estaoli^i 
a national government, wherein the Germanic states might be repre- 
sented, and which might form a counterpoise to the power of the 
emperors. 

The elector Frederick had insisted upon this latter point, at the 
Jtime of the election which fixed the successor to the crown of Maxi- 
miliiln, and the youthful Charles had thereto given his consent. A 
national government, composed of the imperial governor and of 
representatives from the electors and assemblies, bad been in con- 
sequence completed. ^ 

Thus it was Luther reformed the church and Frederick of JSaxohv 
reformed the state. ■ 

Birt whilst that, simultaneously with the religious reform, import- 
ant political modifications were introduced by the heads of then^ion, 
it was to be feared that the commonalty** might also share in these 
lively feelings after amendment, and might compromise, by its religious 
■^nd political excesses, the interests of both reformations. 

^ Nor indeed was this violent and fanatical intrusion, which appears 
inevitable at the moment when society is in a state of 
transformation, awanting in the affairs of Germany at the time miw 
under our consideration. 

, There were, besides, other causes sufficient to create these ardent 
commotions. 

The emperor and the pope had become united in their opposition 
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to the cause of reform, and this cause appeared destined to fall be- 
neath the assaults of such powerful adversaries. Policy, interest, 
and ambition imposed upon Charles V. and Leo X. an obligation to 
seek the destruction of the Reformation. But these selfish motives 
constitute bad champions in a conflict with the truth. Devotion to 
a cause which is regarded as sacred cannot be overcome by a contrary 
tendency. Now Rome, submissive to the impulsion of Leo X., waa 
enthusiastic in its admiration of a sonnet or a piece of music, but 
was insensible to the religion of Jesus Christ ; and if some thought 
less futile intervened, in place of becoming more pure, and returning 
to the Christianity of the apostles, she directed her attention to the 
affairs of alliances, wars, conquests, or treaties, which might assure her 
the possession of new provinces, while she left, with cold disdain, the 
Reformation to diffuse in every quarter the spirit of religious enthu- 
siasm, and to march triumphantly towards the most noble conquests. 
The enemy which it had been sworn to crush, at the assemblies 
witfeln the proud building at Worms, presented himself full of daring 
and strength; the struggle must therefore be animated ; blood must 
in consequence be shed. 

Nevertheless some of the most pressing dangers to which the* 
Reformation was exposed appeared at this time to withdraw to a dis- 
tance. The young Charles, standing one day, before the publication 
of the edict of Worms, at a window of his palace, in company with 
confessor, had said, it is true, placing at sametimb his right hand upon 
his heart, I sware to order to be hanged from^lhat window the first 
person who, after the publication of my edict, shall dare to declare 
himself a Lutheran.” But very soon after th^^ his zeal had greatly 
r^enteTl. His project of re-establishing the ancient glory of the holy 
empire, that is to say, of augmenting his own power, had been coldly 
received. Displeased with Germany, Charles\ quitted his residence 
on the banks of the Rhine, turned his steps tow^ds the Netherlands, 
and took occasion, during his stay in that coun^; to afford the i|ion|?;s 
certain satisfactions which he had seen it ii^r^acticable to bestow 
within the confines of the empire. The works of' Luther were cqn- 
signed to the fire in Ghent, by the hands of the hangman^ with all~^ 
nobble solemnity. More than fifty thousand spectators were present 
5fe"®^'performance of the auto-da-fe, while theemperorhimselfasslste^ 
in the ceremony with a smile of approbation on his countenance. 
After this transaction, he set off for Spain, where wars and troubles 
constrained him, at least for a time, to leave Germany at rest. Seeing 
that he was refused in the empire the power he claimed, hfi was 
willing to let others pursue and combat there with the heretic of 
Wittemberg. . Cares of a graver cast in his view now occupied his 
thoughts. 

In fact, Francis I., impatient to begin the battle with his rival, 
had given the fatal challenge. Under the pretext of re-establishing in 
their patrimony the children of John of Albert, the King of Navarre^, 
he had commenced a struggle, long and bloody, which was destined 
to last during the whole course of his life, by ordering the entranep 
into that kingdom, under the command of Lesparre, of an army 
w^ose rapid conquests were only terminated before the fortresi^es of 

these strong walls an enthusiasm was fated to be kindled 
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whioh must afterwards be brought in opposition to the enthusiasm of 
the reformer, and to breathe into Popery a new spirit of energy, of 
devotedness, and of domination, Pampeluna was doomed to become, 
as it were, the cradle of the rival to the monk of Wittemberg. 

The chivalric spirit which had so long animated the Christian 
world, was now only to be found in Spain. The wars against the 
Moors, scarcely finished in the Peninsula, and constantly renewed in 
Africa, in addition to distant and adventurous expeditions beyond the 
seas, had nursed in the Castillian youth that enthusiastic and inge- 
nious valour of which Amadis had imagined the ideal. 

Among the defenders of Pampeluna there was found a young 
gentleman named Don Inigo Lopez de Pecalde, the youngest of a 
family of thirteen children. Eeared at the court of Ferdinand the 
Catholic, Recalde, endowed with all the graces of a handsome 
exterior, and dexterous in the management of the sword and the 
lance, panted with ardour after the glories of knighthood. To clothe 
himself ?n shining armour, to mount a spirited charger, to risk the 
brilliant dangers of a tournament, to run the chances of hazardous 
adventures, to take a part in the impassioned debates of faction,, and 
to display for St Peter as much deTotion as for his mistress, 
stituted the life of a young knight. 

The governor of Navarre having gone to seek for assistance in 
Spain, had intrusted to Inigo and a few noblemen the keeping of 
Pampeluna, The latter mentioned heroes, seeing the superiority of 
the French troops, resolved upon withdrawing from the scene of 
action. Inigo implored them to confront the army of Lesparre, 
but finding them immovable in their purpose, he regarded them with 
indignation, and accused tliem of cowardice and perfidy, after whklhf* 
he^ threw himself alone into the citadel, determined to defend the 
place at the cost of his life. 

The French, received with enthusiasm within the walls of this 
city of Pampeluna, and having proposed to the commander of the 
fortress to capitulate, “ Let us suffer everything,” said Inigo with 
vehemence to his comrades, rather than resign.” The French then 
began to batter the walls with their powerful machinery, and very 
soon they tried an assault. The courage and the words of Inigo had 
excited the courage of the Spaniards, who repulsed the assailants 
with their shafts, swords, and sp^rs, -while their intrepid leader 
fought at their head ; standing upon the walls, with an eye 
fise, he brandished his sword, and dealt heavy blows upon the 
Suddenly a cannon ball struck the wall^ at tm very place the knight 
defended, a detached stone deeply wounded bis right leg, and the 
ball, sent back by the violence of the blow, severely bruised his left. 
Inigo fell down senseless on the spot, and immediately the garrison 
jgRTirendered at discretion ; hut the French, full of admiration for the 
courage of their young adversary, had him conveyed in a litter to the 
house pf his parents at the castle of Loyola. It was in this lordJ^ 
mansion, of which he afterwards bore the name, that Inigo was 
eight years after Luther, of one of the most illustrious families belong- 
ing to these countries. 

A mournful operation had become necessary ; but in the midst of 
the most agonizing sufferings, Inigo shut together his fingers with 
strong emotion, but uttered not a single a*cceut of complaint. 
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tl!i^ 'pSa-tli of unfrequented and dreary roads to Manresa, where ho 
eiit<^red into the conrent of the Dominicans, in order to give himself 
over, in that obscure place, to the most austere acts of penance. Like 
Luther, he went every day to beg from door to door the means of 
subsistence. He remained for seven hours upon his knees, and 
flogged himself regularly three times a-day ; at midnight he renewed 
his usages of prayer ; he allowed his hair and his nails to grow 
without cutting them, and it was impossible to recognise in the pal© 
and wan visage of the monk of Manresa the young and gallant 
knight of Pampeluna. 

Nevertheless the moment had arrived when religious ideas, which 
had been little more until now, in the sight of Inigo, than a game of 
chivalry, were destined to assume in his mind a graver aspect, and 
to subject him to the influences of a power of which ho was stilt 
ignorant. On a sudden, without the recognition of anything to» 
which he^could attribute the change, the joy which he had up till thiS" 
period experienced entirely forsook his mind. In vain he had 
recourse to prayer and to the singing of psalms ; he could find nov 
repose in such exercises. His imagination had ceased to surround, 
him with pleasing anticipations, and he was left alone to the waha- 
ings of his conscience. He could not comprehend the meaning of a, 
state so unusual with him, and he asked in amazement whether God,, 
after all the sacrifices he had made, could still be angry with him.. 
Night and day, dark forebodings agitated his soul ; he shed abundance*' 
of bitter tears ,• he conjured to return the peace he had lost ; . . i. 

but all such efforts were of no avail. He renewed, therefore, th©- 
long confession he had formerly made at Montserrat. “Perha^sJ* 
thought he, ‘‘ I may have forgotten something.” But this confessiiHa^ 
rather increased his agony ; for it brought back to his recolledion. 
all his previous transgressions. He wandered about in melancholy 
mood, oppressed with sorrow, whilst his conscience continued to* 
upbraid him with having done nothing during the whole course of 
his life but to heap sin upon sin, and the wretched man, abandoned 
to the. sway of overwhelming fears, made the vault of his cell to ring 
tvith the hollow sounds of his groanings. 

Strange thoughts then pressed upon his heart. Finding no relief 
from* the operations of confession, or of divers ordinances of the- 
church, he began, like Luther, to entertain doubts of their efiicacy*- 
Bat instead of turning his views away from the works of men toiife^ 
his regards upon the all-sufficient work of Christ, he asked of 
if'it we^ hot incumbent upon him to go again in search of worSily 
glory. His soul darted with eagerness towards that world froik 
which he had fled, but immediately he drew back in a fit of alarm, • 

Was there, then, any difference between the monk of Manresa and* 
tp#m®nk; of Erfurt ? In some secondary lineaments, without doubt, 
bM thexondition of their souls was the same. Both of them mouim- 
fully experienced the malignity of their sins. Both sought 
eagerness reconciliation with God, and longed to receive withm tMA 
heart an assurance of pardon. Had a second Staupitz, with the 
Bible in his hand, made his appearance in the convent of Manresa, 
perhaps Inigo' might have become the Luther of the Peniusular 
These two great men of the sixteenth century, these two founders of 
two spiritual powers, which for three hundred years have warred 
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^^gaiDisi eacli otlier, were, therefore, brothers ; and, perhaps, had thej 
jpEiat together, Luther and Loyola might have fallen into ea(di otheA 
arm«5, and might have mingled their tears and their vows in concert. 
But these two monks, from the moment we have reached, were 
•destined to follow paths altogether different. 

Inigo, in place of acknowledging that his remorse was intended to 
-encourage him to throw hiiftself down at the foot of the cross, per- 
suaded himself that these inward revilings proceeded, not from God, 
j)iLt from the deviJ, and he adopted the resolution to think no more 
nbout his sins, hut to wipe them from his memory, and to annihih^e 
them in eternal oblivion. Luther directed his wishes towards Christ, 
Loyola only returned to place his confidence in himself, 

‘ Many visions speedily appeared to confirm Inigo in the convic- 
tion he had assumed. His own resolutions had usurped the place of 
the Saviour’s grace ; his own imagination had equally possessed the 
•place of his word. Inigo had recognised the voice of God in his 
-conscience as the voice of the demon, and so it is that the rSst of his 
history shall represent him given over to the inspirations of the spirit 
•of darkness. 

On one occasion, Loyola had an encounter with an old woman, as 
Luther, in the time of his agony, had been visited by an old man. 

■ But the old Spanish woman, in place of announcing to the penitent 
^f Manresa the remission of sins, predicted to him, certain apparitions 
•of Jesus. Such was the Chritianity to which, like the prophets of 
Zwickau, Loyola had recourse. Inigo did not seek to find the truth 
in the Holy Scriptures ; but he imagined, in their room, certain im- 
%med^ite communications with the kingdom of spirits. And very soon 
he lived alone in dreams of ecstasy and contemplation. 

One , day, on his way to the church of St Paul, situated beyond the 
.gates of the city, he walked along, plunged in deep meditation, the 
Banks of the Llobregat, and at last sat down upon the sward. His eyes 
y^ere fixed upon the river whose deep waters glided past his position, 
#nd he became lost in thought. Suddenly he was entranced, and dis- 
covered with his eyes that which men scarcely comprehend only after 
much reading, watching, and labour. He arose, and stood upright 
th^ banks of the river, and appeared to himself to have become 
man. He then threw himself upon his knees at the fop^ of 
^ ero^ which appeared in the iieighbourhood, determined to- samfiee 
his life to the service of that cause whose mysteries had just been re- 
vealed to him. 

From this moment visions were offered more frequently to his 
yiew* Seated upon the stair of St Dominic at Manresa, he was 
43in^ng one day some psalms to the Holy Virgin. On a 
‘^^l#.was engaged in a trance; he remained in an 
fiUlJCy plunged in contemplation ; the mystery of the Holy Trinity 
was disclosed to his sight under some magnificent symbols. He shed 
a quantity of tears, he uttered heavy sobbings, and all that day he 
did not cease to speak of this ineffable vision. 

These numerous apparitions had resolved all his doubts; he be- 
Jieved, not like Luther, because the objects of faith were described 
the word of God, but on account of the visions he had seen. “ Al- 
iS^ost^h there had been no Bible,” say his apologists, “ although these 
^mysteries may never have been revealed in the Scriptures ; he would 
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hare believed in them, for God had declared himself to himi” Luther, 
at the time he had received his doctors degree, had taken an oath to 
believe the Ploly Scriptures, and the authority, alone infallible, of the 
word of God had become the chief foundation of the Reformation. 
Loyola now pledged an oath to believe in dreams and visions : and 
many fantastic apparitions became the principle of his life and his 
faith. 

The sojourn of Luther in the convent of Eifurt, and tLat of Loyola 
in the convent of Manresa, respectively explain to us the spirits of 
the Reformation and of modern Popery. We will not follow to Jeru- 
salem, to which place he went after leaving the cloister, the monk 
who was destined to refresh the exhausted strength of Rome. We 
«hall meet with him at a latter period in the course of this history. 


CHAPTER 11. 


victory of the Pope— Death of Leo X.— Oratory of the Divine Love— Adrian TI.— Plan of Beform— Opposition. 

While such things were passing in Spain, Rome herself was seen 
to assume a more serious character. The grand patron of music, of 
the chase, and of feasts, disappeared from the seat of the pontifical 
throne, to give place to the ascension of a grave and pious monk. 

Leo X. had experienced much joy on receiving information respect- 
ing the edict of Worms and the captivity of Luther; and had forth- 
“wntb, in token of victory, ordered the image and the writings of the 
reformer to be destroyed by fire. This was the second or thifd iime 
Popery had indulged in tlie same innocent amusement. At the sa^i^ 
time Leo X., wishing to testify his gratitude to Charles V., united bis 
army with that of the emperor, and the French were forced to quit 
Parma, Piacenza, and Millan, allowing the cousin of the pope, the 
cardinal Julius of Medicis, to enter into possession of the last-named 
city. In this manner the pope seemed about to resume the summit 
of power/ 

It was now near the beginning of winter, in the year 1521, and 
Leo X. was accustomed to pass the autumn in the country. He was 
at this season seen to quit Rome without his surplice, and, what was 
yet more scandalous, said his master of ceremonies, wearing boots. 
He hunted - birds at Viterbo^ the Tstag at Corneto, and the 
Bolsena afforded him the pleasures of fishing ; proceeding aft^^#«^ 
to pasg some time in the midst bf fi^tivitiea at Malliana, bis fav<^UTite 
retreat. Bands of musicians an<d purveyors, with every description 
of artisan, whose talents could add to the delights of this charming 
villa, were crowded around the mansion of the sovereign pontiflf. It 
was at this place his Holiness was residing when intelligence was 
brought him of the capture of Milan. Immediately a great commo- 
tion was raised in the villa. The courtiers and officers were 
to restrain their excessive joy; the Swiss soldiers fired roundk*^! 
musketry, and Leo, transported beyond measure, walksd up and 
down bis chamber the whole night, often gazing from the window 
upon the scenes of mirth exhibited by the Swiss and the natives of 
the place. The pope returned to Rome in a fatigued but intoxicated 
condition, and scarcely bad be reached the Vatican befc^i’s he was 
HR 41 
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seized with a sudden illness. Pray for me," said he to his servants. 
There was not even time left to administer the holy sacrament, and 
Leo died in the full vigour of life (forty-seven years of age) in tho 
hour of triumph, and amidst the noise of festivals. 

The people, on viewing the coffin of the sovereign pontijff, gave 
vent to expressions of invective. They could not forgive his having- 
died without receiving |the sacrament, and having left an accumn- 
lated sum of debt in consequence of his lavish expenditure- “ You 
came to the pontificate like a fox,” said the Eomans, you shewed 
yourself like a lion when in possession thereof, and you have left 
it like a dog ” Such were the lamentations with which Rome 
honoured the pope who had excommunicated the Reformation, and 
whose name seems to distinguish one of the great epochs of history. 

Nevertheless, a feeble reaction against the spirit of Leo and of Rome 
had already commenced within the precincts of Rome itself. Some 
pious men had therein founded an oratory, for their common edifica- 
tion, close to the spot where tradition assures us that the firdil assem- 
bly of Christians congregated together. Contarini, who had listened 
to Luther in Worms, was the leader of these pious priests. Thus 
there commenced at Rome, almost at the same moment as at Wit- 
temberg, a species of Reformation. It has been asserted, with truth, 
that wherever there is the germ of piety, there also is found the 
germ of reform. But these good intentions were early doomed to 
fade away. 

At other times, to succeed Leo X., choice would have been made 
of a Gregory YII. or an Innocent III., if such men could still be 
^pund in existence ; but the interests of the empire were now con- 
neotecf with those of the church, and Charles Y. required a pope who 
should prove devoted to his cause. The cardinal of Medicis, at an 
after period pope, under the title of Clement YII., seeing that he 
could not on this occasion obtain the tiara, exclaimed, “ Take it, 
cardinal Tortosa, my old man, whom every one regards as a saint.!’ 
This prelate, born at Utrecht, in the bosom of a citizen’s family. 
Was in reality elected and reigned under the name of Adrian YL 
He had formerly been a professor in Louvain, and afterwards became 
^^ 1 ^ preceptor of Charles, by whose influence, as emperor, he had 
; clothed in 1517 with the purple rob of Rome. The cardii^ 
de Yio supported the proposition— Adrian,” said he, had taken ^ 
great interest in the condemnation of Luther, through the doctors of 
Louvain.” 

The cardinals, fatigued and surprised, elected this foreigner, but 
very soon recovering their presence of mind j they were, in conse- 
quence of their choice, says one of the chronicles of the times, almoiat 
struck dead with alarm. The hope that the rigid man of the Nethlir^ 
landsr would not accept the appointment at first afforded them some 
consolation^ but such a hope was of short duration. Pasquine repre- 
sented the pontiff elept under the character of a schoolmaster, and the 
cardinals in the likeness of young boys whom he chastised. The 
people were so enraged, that the members of the conclave reckoned 
themselves happy to escape the penalty of being thrown into the 
river. In Holland, on the contrary, great demonstrations were dk- 
p^yed in token of the joy there experienced at the prospect of 
givitig a pope to the church. Utrecht has planted ; Louvain has 
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watered, and the emperor hath given the increase," was written on 
the tapestry suspended on the outside of the houses. Some person 
wrote under these words, however; “ and God has here done nothing." 

In spite of the contempt expressed at first by the people of Rome, 
Adrian VI. proceeded to that city in the month of August. 1522,, 
and was there cordially received. It was said that he had five thou- 
sand benefices to dispose of, and every one calculated upon receiving 
his own share. For many years the papal throne had not been occu- 
pied by a pontiff of such distinction. Just, active, learned, pious, 
simple, and of irreproachable conduct, he did not allow himself to be 
blinded either by favour or by passion. He arrived at the Vatican 
with his ancient governess, whom he charged to continue to provide 
for his moderate wants in an humble manner, within the magnificent 
palace which Leo had filled with the stores of luxury and dissipation. 
He was not possessed of the taste of his predecessor. As he was 
shewn the magnificent group of Laocoon, discovered some years before 
this tini^ and acquired at a great price by Julius II., he turned away 
coldly from the sight, saying, “ These are the idols of Pagans.” “ I 
would like much better,” he also wrote, “ to serve God in my provost- 
ship of Louvain than by being pope in Rome.” 

Adrian, struck with the dangers with which the Reformation threat- 
ened the religion of the middle ages, and not like the Italians, with those 
to which it exposed Rome and her hierarchy, seriously desired to con- 
front and to stop the Reformation ; and the best way to succeed in 
this attempt appeared to him to be a reform of the church carried on 
by the church itself. ‘‘ The church stands in need of reform,” said he, 
“ but it must be proceeded with gradually, or step by step.” “ The 
opinion of the pope," said Luther, is, that between two steps’ ther§ 
must intervene some centuries.” In reality, centuries had p^ssi^ 
away while the church was contemplating some measures of reform. 
There was no longer any necessity to temporize ; action was urgently- 
required. Faithful to his plan, Adrian undertook to banish from the 
city men of impious character, prevaricators, and usurers — a purpose 
not easily accomplished ; for such individuals formed a considerable 
portion of the population. 

At first the Roman citizens made a jest of his proceedings, but very 
soon turned their laughter to hatred. The priestly domination, the 
immense profits which it accumulated, the power of Rome, the games, 
the feasts, and the luxury which filled the city, were all lost without 
a hope of return if apostolic manners were to be finally establ^he^d: 

' The re-establishment of discipline met especially with an etter^S®? 
opposition. To accomplish such a design,” said the grand peniten- 
tiary cardinal, “ you will first require to establish the fervour of Chris- 
tians. The remedy is too strong for the patient, and shall occasion 
his death. You may tremble lest in your desire to preserve Germany 
yon should lose Italy.” In fact, Adrian had very soon more reason 
to dread Romanism than he had to fear Lutheranism itself. ,, 

Endeavours were piade to keep him witliin the path he so nldifli 
desired to quit. The old and cunning cardinal Soderin de V^terte, 
the companion of Alexander VI., of Julius II., and of 3Cen X., 
often used words in the presence of the honest Adrian calculated to 
make him understand the part, so new to him, which he was called 
upon to perform. “ The heretics,” said Soderin one day, “ have in 
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all ages spoken of the corrupted manners of the court of Rome, and 
nevertheless the popes have never sought to change them.’* “ It is 
never by reforms,” said he on another occasion, that heresies have 
ever been extinguished up to the present day ; it is by crusades.” 

Ah,” ’replied the pontiff, drawing a deep sigh, “ how unhappy is-^the 
condition of popes, since they have not even the liberty to do good.” 

CHAPTER III. 

lSrnreniibei)|;‘— InTAalcm orSoIiman— The If undo demands the Death of Luther— The Preachers of Nuremberg 
— •Pramlieof the Beform— Griefs of the Nation— Besolutioa of the Diet— Terrible Letter of the Pope— Advice 
of Luther. 

On the 23d of March 1522, before the arrival of Adrian at Rome, 
the diet had assembled at Nuremberg. Some time before this date 
the bishops of Mersburg and Misnia had requested permission from 
the elector of Saxony to make, in his states, a visitation of the con- 
vents and churches. Frederick, thinking that the truth must be suf- 
ficiently strong to resist error, had given a favourable answeG* to this 
request. The visitation, therefore, took place. The bishops and their 
doctors preached in violent terms against the reform : they exhorted, 
they threatened, and they supplicated but their argumentations ap- 
peared without conclusion j and when, wishing to have recourse to 
more effective weapons, they desired the secular arm to accomplish 
the execution of their decrees, the ministers of the elector replied that 
examinations must be made with reference to the Bible, and that the 
elector, at his advanced age, was unable to commence the study of 
theology. These efforts made by the bishops were ineffectual in lead- 
ing b^ck a single soul within the pale of the church of Rome ; and 
Luther, who very soon afterwards traversed these countries, and 
therein delivered animated discourses, effaced the feeble impressions 
that had here and there been produced. 

That which Frederick had refused to do, it was to be feared the 
brother of the emperor, the Archduke Ferdinand, would concede. 
That young prince, who presided during a portion of the sittings of 
the diet, assuming by degrees more resolution, might, indeed, in his 
.zeal, rashly draw the sword which his more- prudent and politic 
pother had wisely allowed to remain in the scabbard. In truth, 
S^erdinand had begun to pursue with cruelty, in his hereditary states 
of Austria, the partisans of the Reformation. But God employed' 
different times, in order to deliver the budding Christianity, the same 
instrument he made use of to destroy that which was corrupted. The 
crescent appeared in the terrified provinces of Hungary. ^rOn the 
9th of August, after a six weeks’ siege, Belgrade, the bulwark of 
that kingdom of the empire, surrendered to the assaults of Solimap. 
The^ followers of Mahomet, after having vacated Spain, applai^ 
anxious to gain a fresh entrance into Europe through the east. The 
diet of Nuremberg were thus constrained to forget the monk of 
Worms, in being forced to turn their attention exclusively to the 
sultan of Constantinople. But Charles V. retained in his mind a 
recollection of both these adversaries. ‘‘It is necessary,'’ he wrote 
to the pope from Valladolid, on the 31st of October, “it is necessary 
^both to arrest the Turks and to punish with the sword the empoisoned 
,,|qc|;rine of Luther.” 

very soon the storm, which had appeared to advance in a differtnt 
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direction from the reform, and had turned towards the east, gathered 
anew over the head of the reformer. His return to Wittemberg, and 
the zeal which he there displayed, had once more awakened the 
bitterest feelings of hatred. Now that it is known where he can 
be found,*' said Duke George, ‘‘ let the resolution of Worms be 
executed against him/' It was soon asserted in Germany that 
Charles Y. and Adrian were about to meet in Nuremberg to hold 
consultations together. “ Satan feels the wound which has been 
inflicted upon him,” said Luther, "^therefore he frets and has become 
exceeding angry. But Christ has already extended his hand, and he 
fihall quickly trample Satan under his feet, in spite of tKe gates of 

In the month of December 1522, the diet resumed its sittings in 
Nuremberg. Everything appeared to affirm that, if Soliman had 
been the great enemy with whom it had to deal in its meetings dur- 
ing the spring, Luther would be the opponent who should occupy its 
considemtion in the deliberations of this winter session. Adrian YI, 
whose' origin was German, flattered himself that he would receive from 
his own nation a more favourable welcome than could possibly be 
looked for by a pope whose origin was Italian. He consequently 
charged Chieregati, whom he had known in Spain, to proceed forfeh- 
wijbh to Nuremberg. 

At the very opening of the assembly, several princes spoke in 
vehement language against Luther. The archbishop cardinal of 
Salzburg, who enjoyed the full confidence of the emperor, was eager 
that prompt and decisive measures should be adopted before the 
arrival of the elector of Saxony. The elector Joachim of Branden- 
burg, always consistent in his conduct, and the chancellor of J^riegtis^ 
equally urged the propriety of executing the edict of Worms. 
rest of the princes were in a great proportion undecided, and of 
conflicting opinions. The state of torment in which the church was 
placed caused unfeigned regret in the bosom of her most faithful 
servants. “ I would give,” exclaimed in a full meeting of the diet, 
the bishop of Strasburg, “ one of my ten fingers to be relieved from 
the duties of a priest.** 

Chieregati, in accordance with the cardinal Salzburg, demanded 
the death of Luther, ‘‘ It is necessary,” said he, on the part of the 
pope, and shewing in his hand a brief from the pontiff, “it is neces- 
sary to separate entirely from his body these mortified members. 
Your fathers inflicted death at Constance upon John Huss and 
Jerome of Prague ; but they live again in Luther. Imitate thefl'® 
glorious example of your ancestors, and gain, with the help of God 
and St Peter, a magnificent victory over the infernal dragon.** 

On hearing the contents of this brief of the pious and moderate 
Adrian, the larger number of princes were seized with terror. Several 
of them had begun to comprehend more clearly the arguments of 
Luther, and they had expected better things from the present pope. 
In this manner, then, Borne, under Adrian, was not willing^ to 
acknowledge her faults : she still prepared the instruments of her ven- 
geance, and the Germanic provinces were doomed to be cover^ with 
desolation and blood. Whilst the princes remained in solemn silence, 
the prelates and the members of the diet devoted to the cause of 
Pome were tumultuous in their behaviour. “Let him be put to 
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death,” exclaimed they, in answer to the allegations of the envoy from 
Saxony who attended the meetings of the diet. 

Expressions altogether different were uttered in the temples of Nu- 
remberg. Crowds thronged the chapel of the hospital and the churches 
of the Augustines, of St Sebald, and of St Laurence, in order to be 
present at the preaching of the gospel. Andrew Osiander preached in 
the last-named place of worship with great acceptance. Several princes, 
and particularly Albert, the margrave of Brandenburg, who, in his 
q^uality of grand-master of the Teutonic order, took rank imme- 
diately after the archbishops, frequently attended the church referred 
tc. And many monks who had abandoned the convents of the city, 
applied themselves to the pursuits of trade in order to gain their 
livelihood by means of their own labour. 

Chieregati could not tolerate the commission of such audacious 
proceedings. He demanded that the priests and rebellious monks 
should be cast into prison. And the diet, in spite of the spirited 
opposition evinced by the envoys of the elector of Saxony® and of 
the margrave Casiinir, resolved to issue an order for the apprehension 
bf the monks, but consenting in the first place to communicate to 
Osiander and his colleagues the complaints of the nuncio. A com- 
mittee, which had as president the fanatic cardinal of Salzburg, was 
intrusted with the execution of this affair. The danger was imrni- 
nent, the struggle was on the eve of rupture, and the very council 
of the nation w^as prepared to engage in its operations. 

Meanwhile the citizens of the town anticipated the combat. At 
the time the diet deliberated concerning the measures to be taken 
with reference to these ministers, the council of the city of Nuremberg 
5lso teok into consideration the scheme which should be followed 
with regard to the resolution of the diet. This body resolved, 
without thereby exceeding its jurisdiction, that if force were used 
to carry away the preachers of the city, force would also be 
resorted to in order to set these prisoners again’ at liberty. Such a 
resolution was most significant. The astonished diet in its turn 
replied to the nuncio, that it was not withiif its powers to seize upon 
the preachers of the free city of Nuremberg without their having 
been convicted of heresy. 

"'^’Chieregati was greatly vexed with this new outrage against the 
all-powerful authority of Popery. ‘‘ Very well,"' said he determinedly 
to Ferdinand, “ do nothing in the business, but allow me to act, , I will 
cause these heretical preachers to be apprehended in the name of the 
pope.” The moment this strange resolution was made known to the 
cardinal-archbishop Albert of Mentz and the margrave Casimif, they 
hurried to meet the legate, and beseeched him to renounce his purr 
pose. The nuncio shewed himself implacable, declaring that obe- 
dience to the pope was imperative in the very middle of Christendom, 
These two princes left the legate, by saying to him, If you persist 
in your design, we demand of you to give us due notice thereof, for 
we will quit the city before you may have dared to lay hands upon 
these preachers.” The legate abandoned his project. 

Thus despairing of success by the help of authority, the nuncio 
upon having recourse to other expedients, and with this in- 
%Wj^ion he communicated to the diet the designs and mandates of the 
which, until this hour, he had retained in secret. 
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But the honest Adrian, a stranger to the ways of the world, did 
injury, by his very frankness, to the cause whose interests he had so 
much at heart. “We are well aware," said he, in the resolutions 
remitted to his legate, “ that for many years past many abuses and 
abominations have been prevalent in the holy city. The contagion 
has passed from the head into the members ; it has descended from 
the popes to the other ecclesiastical bodies. We desire to reform this 
Roman court whence has issued so many evils : the whole world par- 
ticipates in this wish, and it is to ensure its accomplishment we have 
consented to mount upon the throne of the pontiffs." 

The partisans of Rome blushed with shame at the repetition of these 
singular sentences. They found, like Pallavicini, these avowals too 
sincere. The friends of the Reformation, on the contrary, rejoiced to 
see Rome herself proclaim the conviction of her own corruptions. 
There was no longer any doubt of Luther being in the right when the 
pope admitted the same statements to be true. 

The i^ply of the diet exhibited how far the authority of the sover- 
eign pontiff had declined in the districts of the empire. The spirit 
of Luther seemed to have passed into the hearts of the representatives 
of the nation. The moment was indeed favourable : for the ear of 
Adrian seemed opened to receive the truth ; and the diet resolved to 
have a list made out of all the griefs which, for many ages, Germany 
had suffered at the hand of Rome, and to transmit this list to the 
lX)pe. 

The legate was terrified at the adoption of such a resolution. He 
entreated and threatened alternately, but in vain.' The secular states 
were decided in their opinion, and the ecclesiastical states did not see , 
fit to oppose their designs. Eighty special griefs were enum^rated^ : 
The abuses and the tricks of the popes and of the Roman court 'to,* 
oppress Germany, the scandals and profanations of the clergy, th^ 
disorders and the simonies of the ecclesiastical tribunals, the encroach- 
ments upon the secular power for the bondage of the conscience, were 
exposed with as much frankness as force. The states averred that it 
was from the traditions of men all this corruption proceeded, and they 
concluded by saying, “ If these grievances are not redressed within a 
given period, we will consult upon other metliods whereby to escape 
from the infliction of so much oppression and suffering." Chieregati, 
foreseeing the terrible account the diet was about to raise, quitted in 
haste the .city of Nuremberg, in order to avoid the duty of carrying 
back a message so melancholy and insulting. / 

h Nevertheless, was it not to be feared that the diet would coiupu^© ^ 
for its*boldness by sacrificing the life of Luther ? Such was at first ? 
the consequence dreaded ; but a spirit of justice and truth had been 
diffused into the mind of this assembly. It demanded, like Luther, 
the convocation in the empire of a free council, and added that, in 
expectation of the meeting of this council, the pure gospel should 
meanwhile be preached, and that nothing should be printed without ( 
the approbation of a certain number of persons of property and learn- 
ing. These resolutions enable us to appreciate the immense progress 
the Reformation had made since the diet of Worms; and yet the 
Saxon envoy, the knight of Feilitsch, solemnly protested against the - 
censure, however moderate it was, that the diet prescribed. The 
resolution of the diet exhibits a primary victory gained by tbe 
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Eeformatiqn, to which more decisive advantages were about to 
succeed. The Swiss themselves leapt for joy in their mountains. “ Th& 
Eoman pontiff is vanguished in Germany,” said Zwingle. There 
is no more to do but to seize upon his arms- That is the battle we 
must fight, and it shall be a furious one ; but we have Christ to 
witness the operations of the conflict.” Luther openly declared that 
it was God himself who had dictated such an edict to the princes. 

The rage was excessive in tKe Vatican among the ministers of 
Popery. How ! was it not enough to have a pope who had deceived 
all their hopes, and in whose palace neither songs nor games were 
allowed to pass, but that there must also be addressed to these 
Romans by secular princes a style of language which Rome detested^ 
and a refusal to put the heretic of "Wittemberg to death ? 

Adrian himself was enraged at the scenes which had transpired in 
Germany, and it was upon the elector of Saxony he discharged his 
passion. Never had the pontiffs of Rome given vent to a cry of 
alarm more energetic, more sincere, or perhaps more touchings 

We have waited long, and perhaps too long,” said the pious 
Adrian, “ in the brief which he addressed to the elector ; we were 
willing to see whether or not God would visit your soul, and if you 
would not at last escape from the snares of Satan. But at the time 
we looked to gather grapes, there was found nothing but wild grapes. 
The wind has blown in vain ; your wickednesses have not been cast 
down. Open therefore your eyes and behold the greatness of your 
falir ... 

“ If the nnity of the church has ceased, if the simple have turned 
away from the faith which they imbibed from the breast of their 
n3?other,,if the temples are deserted, if the people are without priests, 
if the priests do not receive the honour due to their station, and if 
Christians are left without Christ, to whom do we owe all this, if it 
be not to you ? If Christian peace has fled from the earth, if there 
is no longer anything in the world but discord, rebellion, theft, 
assassination, and conflagration ; if the cry of war resounds even 
from the east to the west, and if a universal conflict is about to 
take place, it is you, it is still you who are the author of all these 
csdamities.” 

^ Do you not see this sacrilegious man (Luther) to destroy with 
his guilty hands, and to trample with his defiled feet the images of 
the saints and even the sacred cross of Jesus Christ ? . . . Do 

you not see him in his impious rage exciting the laity to wash their 
hands in the blood of the priests, and to overthrow the churches of 
the Lord ?” ^ 

And what does it signify although the priests thus pointed at as 
the objects of attack are in themselves addicted to evil courses ? Has 
not the Lord said, Do as they tdl you^ and not what they do ; shewing 
thus the honour that belongs to their order, even although their life 
be blameable ?” 

“ An apostate rebel, he is not ashamed to pollute the vases con- 
secrated to God ; he drags out of their sanctuaries the holy virgins 
consecrated to Christ, and gives them to the devil : he takes the 
priests of the Lord, and delivers them over to prostituted wretches. . 
R^ful profanation ! which the very Pagans would have condemned 
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with dread had they discovered such abomination in the pontiff® - 
their idols T’ 

“ Of what penalty, or of what martyrdom think yoUj therefore, we 
should judge you worthy? . . . Have pity on yourself, and 

have pity upon your miserable Saxons ; for if you do not speedily- 
turn from the error of your ways, God shall thunder upon you the 
terrors of his vengeance. 

“ In the name of Almighty God and of our Lord Jesus Christ, of 
whom I am the representative upon earth, I declare to you that you 
shall be punished in this world, and that you shall be plunged into- 
everlasting fire in that which is to come. Hepent and be convert- 
ed ! . . . Two swords are hanging over your head, the sword of 

the empire and the sword of Popery/' . . . 

The pious Frederick trembled at the perusal of this threatening 
brief. He had a few days before written a letter to the emperor, de- 
claring that old age and infirmity had rendered him incapable of 
attending to public affairs ; and he had been answered by an epistle 
conceived in the most audacious style ever applied to the communi- 
cations of a sovereign prince. Weakened by years, he cast hsi 
eye upon the sword which he had carried to the holy sepulchre 
in the days of his strength. He began to think that it must again’ 
be drawn out of the scabbard in order to protect the consciences of 
his subjects, and that, although approaching the confines of the 
grave, he would not be allowed to descend thereto in peace. He* 
likewise wrote to Wittemberg to obtain the advice of the fathers of 
the Reformation. 

In that place, too, troubles and persecutions were the expected, 
events in prospect. ‘‘ What shall I say V* exclaimed the mild Melanc-* 
thon, in what direction shall I turn myself ? Hatred is poured' 
down abundantly upon us, and the world is transported with rage- 
against us.'' Luther, Linck, Melancthon, Bugenhagen, and Ama- 
dorff consulted together respecting the answer it was proper to returrt 
to the elector. They entertained almost the same opinion on thi® 
subject, and the recommendations they gave were very remarkable. 

“No prince whatever," said they, “ is entitled to undertake war* 
without the consent of the people from whose hand he has received 
the empire. Now the people do not wish that war should be made 
in the cause of the gospel, for they believe not. Let not the princes, . 
therefore, take up arms ; they are the princes of the nations, that is 
to say, of infidels.” In this manner it was the impetuous Luther 
requested the wise Frederick to put back the sword into the scaBha^/' 
He could not better refute the calumny the pope had just cast upon* 
him, of exciting the laity to wash their hands in the blood of Idie 
clergy. Few characters have been so little justly understood as that of 
Luther. The above advice was dated upon the 8th of February 1523, 
and Frederick restrained his views. 

The anger of the Pope, however, very quickly produced its fruits.. 
The princes who had made up a list of their griefs for the inspe(#OT 
of Rome, alarmed at their own hardihood, were willing to 
their fault by the complaisance of their demeanour. Many* of thefpr 
said to themselves, moreover, the victory shall rest on the side of the 
pontiff of Rome, seeing that it appears the strongest. “ In our day,*' 
said Luther, “ the princes are satisfied with saying that three time® 
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three make nine, or, otherwise, that twice seven are fourteen ; the 
reckoning is correct ; the affair shall prosper. Then our Lord God 
arises and demands — For how much then do /ou count me? . * 

. . For a cipher, perhaps 1” . . . Then he turns their com- 
putations upside down, and their calculations are proved to be false. 


CHAPTEE IV. 

SfEseentlon—Kfforta of Duke George— The Convent afc Antwerp Miltcnberg— The Three Konlis of Antwerp— The 
Scaffold— Martyrdona at Sriusels. 

The flames of fire vomited forth by the humble and mild Adrian 
kindled a conflagration, and his agitation imparted to every district 
of Christendom a fearful commotion. Persecution, which had been for 
jsome time arrested, again commenced its operations. Luther trem- 
bled for the welfare of Germany, and endeavoured to assuage the fury 
of the storm. If the princes,'* said he, ‘‘ rise up in oppositi^ to the 
truth, a tumult will result therefrom which will destroy princes, magis- 
trates, priestsj and people. I quake for fear, lest Germany should be 
^een very soon completely saturated with blood. Let us place our- 
selves in the front like a wall, and let us preserve our people from 
the fury of our God ! The people are no longer at this moment what 
they formerly were. The sword of civil wars is suspended over the 
fieads of many kings. They wish to destroy Luther, but Luther is 
imxious to save them. Christ lives and reigns j I will live and reign 
with him." 

These words were of no effect ; Rome hurried to make use of the 
scaffold and to shed blood. The Reformation, like Jesus Christ, had 
come, not to bring peace but a sword. Persecution was necessary in 
the ways of God. As objects are hardened by being put into the fire, 
with the purpose of rendering them durable under the influences of 
the atmosphere, so the fire of trials must be endured in order to se- 
cure evangelical truth from the influences of the world. But this fire 
.served other ends also ; it sufficed, as in the earlier clays of Christianity, 
to kindle in the hearts of men a universal enthusiasm in favour of a 
muse pursued with so much acrimony and cruelty. There is in man, 
begins to perceive the truth, a holy indignation against in- 
justice and violence — au instinct which proceeds from God urges 
him to take part with those who q^e oppressed, and, at the same time, 
the faith of the martyrs persuades, gains, and draws him towards that 
salutary doctrine which bestows at once so much courage and so much 
peace. # 

Duke George shewed himself at the head of the party engaged in 
persecution. But it seemed to him a small matter to exercise his 
resentment within the confines of his own states ; he desired, above 
all things, to introduce persecution into electoral Saxony, that birth- 
place of the heresy; and he exerted all his efforts to move the spirits 
of the elector Frederick and Duke John. ‘‘ Some merchants," wrote 
he from Nuremberg, coming from Saxony, Lave reported in this 
country many strange things contrary to the honour of God and the 
^nts : they say that in Saxony the sacrament of the Lord's Slipper, 
^^weeived with the hand, . . . that the bread and wine are conse- 

in ike language of the people ; that the blood of Christ is put 
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into ordinary vessels, and even that a man at Eulenberg, with the 
intention of insulting the priest, had entered the church mounted upon 

an ass What, moreover, has happened? The mines 

with which God has enriched Saxony bave become exhausted since 
the introduction of the new-fangled preaching encouraged by Luther. 
Oh, would to God that those who boast of having re-established the 
gospel in the electorate had rather executed their work in Constanti- 
nople. Luther sings a sweet and pleasing song, but he has a poison- 
ous tail which stings like that of the scorpion. Let us prepare our 
hands for the battle. Let us put in chains these apostate monks and 
impious priests, and that without delay, for the hairs that remain on 
bur heads have become white as well as our beards, and warn us 
that we have now but a few days in which to accomplish our work." 

It was in this style Duke George addressed himself to the elector. 
Frederick replied in a firm and moderate strain, alleging that whoever 
should be found guilty of a bad action within his states should not 
escape dfrom the condemnation due to their crime ; but that, with 
regard to those things which referred to the conscience, they must be 
remitted to the decision of God. 

i George having failed in persuading Frederick, hastened to act 
severely around him against the work which he held in hatred. He 
threw into prison the monks and the priests who were followers of 
Luther. He recalled the students belonging to his states, from the 
universities which the reform had reached, and he commanded the 
copies of the New Testament in the vulgar tongue to be delivered 
over into the hands of the magistrate. The same measures were 
adopted in Austria, in Wurtemberg, and in the duchy of Brunswick. 

But it was in the Netherlands, subjected to the immediate auth^ 
rity of Charles V., that persecution assumed the most threatening 
aspect. The convent of the Augustines at Antwerp was hlled with 
monks who had received the truths of the gospel. Several of the 
brethren who were domiciled in this monastery, had dwelt for some 
time in Wittemberg, and, ever since the year 1519, salvation through 
grace had been preached in their church with much energy. The 
prior, James Probst, an ardent person, and Melchior Mirisch, who 
distinguished himself, on the contrary, by his talents and his pru- 
dence, were apprehended and taken to Brussels, about the end of the 
year 1521. They there appeared before Aleander, Glappio, and 
several other prelates. Surprisedji alarmed, and interdicted, Probst 
retracted his opinions ; but Melchior Mirisch knew how to calm t}ie 
kcousations of his judges, and at once escaped the penalty of cond^n- 
lation and retraction. : 

These persecutions in no way terrified the monks left within the 
walls of the convent at Antwerp. They continued to proclaim the 
truths of the gospel with energy, and the people hurried in crowds 
to listen to their preaching, in so much that the church of the city 
^was found too small to contain the eager multitude, in the same man- 
ner as the church at ’Wittemberg had before proved insufficient So 
accommodate the people there. In October 1522, the storm which had 
been heard grumbling over their heads burst forth in all its fury ; 
the convent w?is shut up, and the monks were thrown into prison, 
and condemned to death. Several of them succeeded in making their 
escape, and a few women, forgetting the timidity of their sex, rescued 
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one Henry Zuphten from the hands of the executioners. Three* 
young monks, Henry Yoes, John Esch, and Lambert Thorn, conceal- 
ed themsehes for some time from the search of the inquisitors. All 
the vases of the convent were sold ; the building was strongly barri- 
caded ; the holy sacrament was taken away, as from an infamous^ 
place, and the governess of the Netherlands, Margaret, received 
it solemnly into the church of the Holy Virgin. Orders were given 
not to leave one stone upon another belonging to this heretical 
monastery, whilst a number of citizens and some women, inhabitants 
©f the town, who had listened with joy to the truths of the gospel,, 
were forcibly cast into prison. 

Luther was overwhelmed with sorrow when he was informed of 
these harsh proceedings. “ The cause which we defend,” said he, “ is;- 
no longer a simple game ; it looks for blood, it seeks for life/* . 

Mirisch and Probst were doomed to follow very different courses. 
The prudent Mirisch became very soon the pliant servant of Eome- 
and the executioner of imperious arrests against the partisan* of the 
Beformation. Probst, on the contrary, having escaped from the hands 
of these inquisitors, repented of his error ; he retracted his recanta- 
tion, and preached with boldness at Bruges, in Plunders, the doctrine- 
which he had formerly abjured. Arrested a second time, and shut up 
in the prison of Brussels, his death appeared inevitable but a 
Pranciscan had pity upon him, and helped him to escape, so that 
Probst, ‘‘ saved by a miracle of God,” said Luther, arrived at last In 
Wittemberg, where his double deliverance filled with joy the hearts 
of the friends of the Eeformation.* 

In every direction the Roman priests were under arms. The city 
df Miltenberg upon the Maine, which was attached to the provinces 
of the electoral-archbishop of Mentz, was one of the Germanic cities 
which had received the word of God with great eagerness. The 
inhabitants cherished a strong affection for the character of their ' 
pastor, John Draco, one of the most enlightened men of his age. 
He was obliged, however, to leave his home; but the Roman 
ecclesiastics, in alarm, went out at the same time from the city, 
dreading the vengeance of the people, and an evangelical deacon 
remained alone to afford consolation to the souls of the congregation. 
At this moment some soldiers from Mentz rode into the tovrn.s^ 
took possession of it, their mouths filled with blasphemous words,-^®^! 
brandishing their swords. They also practised every species of 
debauch in their conduct. 

A few evangelical Christians fell under the blows of the intoxicated 
troopers; others were put into dungeons; the rites of Rome were 
re-established ; the reading of the Bible was interdicted ; and the 
inhabitants were forbidden to speak of the gospel even in their most 
familiar conversations with each other. The deacon bad managed tpi 


* Jaoobua, Dei miraculo liberatus qui nunc apfit nobiseum. (L. Epp. ii. p. 182.) 
This letter, discovered in the collection of M. de Wette, under date of 14th April, 
must be posterior to the month of June, seeing that on the 26th June Luther said 
again that Probst has been taken for the second time, and is about to be burned. 
It cannot be admitted that Probst may have been at Wittemberg between tliese 
two captivities ; for Luther would not have said of a Christian who had saved 
-^If by a recantation, that he had been saved by a miracle of God. Perhaps we- 
read in the date of this letter in place of ifi die S* TilurtU, in die S. TuHaji^ 
^9i%j|ii|^'<w<)uld bring it down to the IBth Jnly, a date which appears most pro ba bly. 
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-escape at the instant the soldiers entered into the house of a poor 
widow. He was informed against to the leader of the troop^ who 
^ent one of his men to take him prisoner. The humble deacon, hear- 
ing the Yoice of the soldier who sought his life, and finding that this 
man came in great haste, awaited his approach in a state of perfect 
peace. At the yery instant, the door of the room was opened with 
much eagerness, the deacon walked forth at a quiet step to confront 
his enemy, accosted him with much cordiality, and said — “ I bid you 
welcome, my brother, here I am, plunge your sword into my bosom/* 
The fierce soldier, astonished, let his sword fall from his hand, jind 
prevented afterwards any one from injuring the person of the pious 
evangelist. 

The inquisitors of the Netherlands, however, thirsting for blood, 
jscoured the country, and sought out in every direction the young 
Augustin es who had escaped from the attempts at persecution in 
Antwerp. Esch, Voes, and Lambert, were at last discovered, put in 
irons, ^d carried to Brussels, where Egmondanus, Hochstratten, and 
-some other inquisitors caused them to appear in their presence. 

Will you retract,” demanded Hochstratten, “ your aesertiou that 
the priest has not the power to pardon sins, and that such a privilege 
belongs alone to God ?'* Then he enumerated all the other evangeli- 
cal doctrines they were summoned to abjure. “No, we will not 
retract anything,” exclaimed Esch and Yoes with constancy, “ we will 
not deny the word of God, we will rather die for the truth of our faith.” 

Inquisitor . Confess that you have been seduced by Luther/* 

The Young Augusiints ^ — As the apostles were seduced by Jesus 
.Christ.” 

The Inquisitors . — “We declare you to be heretics, deserving to 
he burned alive, and we hand yon over into the hands of the sellar 
power.” 

Lambert remained silent, the fear of death beset him, and agony 
and doubt agitated his soul. “ I ask a respite of four days,” said he, 
in a stifled voice, and he was led back to prison. The moment the 
term of this delay had expired, the sacerdotal consecration was 
solemnly revoked with reference to Esch and Voes, and they were 
delivered over to the governess of the Netherlands. The connciL in 
turn gave them up, with their arms tied, to the care of the execu- 
tioner. Hochstratten and other three inquisitors accompanied the 
monks to the funeral pile. • 

Arrived within a few steps of the scaffold, the young m^wr^ 
look^mp to it with composure; their resolution, their piety^ and 
their age, induced many present to shed tears ; yea, even the inquisi- 
tors. When they were bound to the stake the confessors approached— 

We ask of you yet once more, are you willing to receive the Chris- 
tian faith 1” 

The Martyrs . — “ We believe in the Christian church, but not in 
your church.** Half an hour was allowed to pass ; hesitation was 
prevalent in the minds of the accusers ; a hope was entertained ffcat 
the prospect of a death so frightful would intimidate the hearts of 
these young men. But, alone traiiq[uil in the centre of the crowd, 
which in perturbation surrounded the scaffold, they sang psalms, 
interrupting the tune at times .by courageously repeating again and 
again, “We are willing to die for the name of Jesus Christ/* 
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“ Become converted, become converted/* exclaimed the inquisitors, 
“ or you shall die in the name of the devil.’* “ No,” replied the 
martyrs, we will die like Christians, and for the truth of the gospel.” 

The fire was put to the funeral pile, and while the flames were 
seen to rise slowly towards the bodies of its victims, a heavenly peace 
sustained their souls, in so much that one of them was heard to say, 
“ I feel as if extended on a bed of roses.** The solemn hour had 
come, and death hastily approached ; the two martyrs meanwhile 
exclaiming with powerful voices, 0 Domine Jesu^ Fill de Datid^ 
•niiiserere nostri — Lord Jesus, the Son of David, have pity upon us T 
They then began to recite in a solemn tone the holy creed. At last 
the flames reached their bodies, but they consumed the cords with 
which the monks were bound to the stake before their breath was 
choked ; and one of them, availing himself of this liberty, threw him- 
self upon his knees into the midst of the fire, and thus worshipping 
his Master, he cried out, as he clasped his hands together — “ Lord 
Jesus, the Son of David, have pity upon us T* The fire encoCipassed 
their bodies ; they continued to sing aloud Te Deum laudamus ; but 
very soon the smoke suppressed their voices, and they were reduced 
to nothing more than a heap of ashes. 

This execution lasted for four hours. It was upon the 1 st of July 
1523 that the first martyrs of the Reformation in this manner sacri- 
ficed their lives to the cause of the gospel. 

All men of worth trembled when they heard of this capital punish?- 
ment, and they regarded the future with eager alarm. The pains 
and torments have begun,*’ said Erasmus. “ At last,” exclaimed 
Luther, “ Jesus Christ has gathered some fruit from our work, and 
he again creates happy martyrs.” 

But the joy which the fidelity of these two young Christians occa- 
sioned Luther was interrupted by tho thought of Lambert. This 
latter individual was the most learned of the three, and had replaced 
Probst at Antwerp in his office of preacher. Greatly# grieved in his 
dungeon, and frightened at the prospect of death, Lambert was stiH 
more harassed by the accusations of his conscience on account of his 
dereliction, and its urgent warnings still to confess the gospel. 
Bpeedily delivered from his fears, he boldly maintained the truth, 

I a^;died a death similar to that of his brethren. 

A rich harvest followed from the shedding of these martyrs’, blooft. 
Brussels was turned in favour of the gospel. “ In every place where 
Aleander raises a funeral pile,” said Erasmus, “ it seems as if he 
sowed a quantity of heretics." 

“ Your cords are my cords,” cried Luther, “ your dungeons are my 
dungeons, and your funeral piles are my funeral piles ! . . . We' 

are all on your side, and the Lord is at our head.” He afterwards 
celebrated in a beautiful hymn the death of the young monks, and 
speedily, in Germany and the Netherlands, both in the towns and in 
the country, the words of these hymns were everywhere repeated, 
and seemed to spread abroad an empassioned enthusiasm for the faith 
of these martyrs : — 

No ! their ashes shall not perish, ^ 

In every place this holy dust, 

^ Scattered to a distance, must 
Bring brave soldiers God to cherish. 
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Satan truly snatch’d them from us. 

And consigned them to the grave ; 

Still a tlmr death he’ll madly rave, 

When we sing aloud of Jesus.* 

CHAPTEE V. 

New Pope— The Legate Campapglo — Diet of Nurernberg— Demand of the Legate — Reply of the Diet — Project of a 
Secular Council— Alarm and Efforts uf the Pope— Bavaria— -League of Batisbon— Rigours and Reforms— Politick 
Schisms— Opposition — Intrigues of Rome— Decree of Bruges— Rupture. 

Adrain Vould, no doubt, have persevered in these violent measures ; 
the uselessness of his efforts to stay the progress of the reform, his 
orthodoxy, his zeal, his inflexibility, and even his conscience were 
calculated to form in him a cruel persecutor. But providence did 
not permit of such a consummation, Adrian died on the 14th of 
September 1523, and the Eomans, most happy in their deliverance 
from the sway of this rigid foreigner, adorned with flowers the door 
of his p^iysician, accompanied by the following inscription : — “ To 
the saviour of the party.” 

- Julius de Medici, the cousin of Leo X., succeeded to Adrian YI., 
under the title of Clement YII. From the day of his election he 
gave no heed to matters of religious reform. The new pope, like 
many of his predecessors, thought only of maintaining the privileges 
of Popery, and of turning their influences to the aggrandizement of 
his own power. 

Desirous of repairing the faults of Adrian, Clement sent a legate 
to Nuremberg of a corresponding character, one of the most talented 
prelates at his court, namely. Cardinal Campeggio, a man of great 
experience in business, and who was acquainted with almost all tba 
princes of Germany. Magnificently received in all the cities of Italy^ 
the legate' had soon an opportunity of discovering the change wti^ 
had been wrought in the districts of the empire. Upon entering 
Augsburg he wished, according to custom, to bestow a benediction 
upon the people ; but he was accosted on the occasion witt shouts 
of laughter. He refrained from carrying his purpose into execution, 
and entered Nuremberg secretly, without proceeding to the church of 
St Sebald, where the clergy were waiting to receive him. No 
priests ushered him into town clothed in priestly garments, nor was 
any cross carried in state before his equipage : it might have been 
supposed that a man of the lowest^ ranks passed along the streets. 
Every occurrence, in short, testified to Popery that her reign was abojit 
to terminate. , ' 

The^iet was again opened in Nuremberg in the month of January 
1524. A rupture threatened, this national government which was 
produced by the determination of Frederick. Charles Y, had espe- 
cially sworn to destroy the league of Swabia, including the most 
wealthy cities of the empire. This confederacy was accused of shewing 
favour to the cause of the new heresy. Therefore it was resolved to 
renovate that administration, without admitting into its body a sin§:]i0 
member of its former corporation, and Frederick, overcome wilh 
sorrow, immediately took leave of Nuremberg, 

* Die Asclie will niclit lassen ah, 

Sie staubt in alien Landen, 

Hie hilft kein Bach, Loch, noch Grab . . , 

(L. 0pp. xviii.,p 484. ) 





DEMAND OF THE LEGATE^ REPLY OF THE DIET, 


The feasts of Easter were close at hand, so that Osiander and the 
evangelical preachers were anxious in the zealous discharge of all their 
■duties. The former ecclesiastic declared publicly that Antichrist had 
entered into Rome on the day whereon Constantine the Great had 
gone forth from that city in order to establish his residence at Con- 
stantinople. The consecration of the branches, and many of the 
eeremonies of this feast were omitted, while four thousand persons 
received the Lord’s Supper in both kinds, and the Queen of Den- 
mark, the sister of the emperor, also received it publicly in the castle. 
Ah,” exclaimed the Archduke Ferdinanrl, in an ecstasy of passion, 

I could wish that you were not my sister.” “ The same breast has 
nursed us,” said the queen, ‘‘ and I would sacrifice everything to 
please you but the word of God.” 

Campeggio shook at the sight of so much audacity, but affecting to 
despise the laughter of the people and the discourses of the preachers, 
and resting upon the authority of the emperor and the pope, he 
recalled to the recollection of the diet the edict of W<5ms, and 
demanded that the Reformation should be put an end to by force. 
On hearing the expression of such language, several of the princes 
and deputies manifested their displeasure. ‘‘ What are become,” 
said they to Campeggio, of the grievances presented to the pope by 
the Germanic nation ?" The legate, in compliance with his instruc- 
tions, assumed an air of politeness and astonishment. “Three 
copies,” said he, “ of tbat production have reached Rome, but we 
have received no official communication with reference to its con- 
tents, and I cannot believe that a pamphlet so indiscreet should have 
proceeded from the advice of your lordships.” 

• The diet was enraged with this reply. If it were in such a manner 
the pope was willing to receive its representations, it was equally 
prepared to receive in a similar spirit the communications made to it 
by the pontiff. “ The people,” ‘said several of the deputies, “ have a 
thirst to receive the word of God, and to snatch it away from them, 
as commanded in the edict of Worms, would be to cause the shedding 
; of rivers of blood.” 

The diet, moreover, undertook to compose a suitable reply to the 
pope. And being unable to abolish the edict of W orms, it thereto 
a clause which annulled the force of that document. “ It is 
ifeefei^aty,” said the diet, “to conform to this edict m 
possible /* now, many of the states had declared that it was Impossible 
to observe its provisions. At the same time, conjuring up vexatious 
visions of the councils of Constance and of Basil, the diet demanded 
the convocation in Germany of a universal council of Christendom. 

The friends of the reform did not stop at this point. Wherefore 
wait the assembling of a council which might never he convoked, 
and which in every case would be composed of bishops from every 
' nation ? Would Germany submit her anti-Roman predilections to the 
decision of prelates coming from Spain, France, England, or Italy ? 
The national government had been overthrown, and it was requisite 
to substitute in its place a national assembly which w’ould protect the 
true interests of the people. 

In vain Hannaart, sent from Spain by Charles Y., and all the 
partisans of Rome and of the emperor, strove to oppose this reason- 
able proportion: — the majority of the diet remained inflexible. It was 
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^therefore agreed that a diet, a secular assembly, should be summoned 
to meet at Spires, in the month of Notember, with a view to regulate 
4ill religious questions ; and that the states should immediately order 
to be drawn out, by their theologians, a list of the controverted subjects 
which should be laid before the meeting of this august assembly. 

The work anticipated was at once commenced. Each province 
made ready its appointed report, and Rome had never before been 
threatened with a more formidable explosion. Franconia, Branden- 
burg, Henneberg, "Windsheim, Wertheim, and Nuremberg, made an 
•open profession, in an evangelical sense, against the seven sacraments, 
the abuse of the mass, the adoration of the saints, and the supremacy 
■of the pope. “ Behold money of a good standard,” said Luther. 
Not one of the questions which agitated the public mind shall be 
passed over in silence during the deliberations of this national council. 
'The majority shall be able to obtain many general measures. . • . • 
The union of Germany, its independence, and its Reformation, are 
«,bout ti be saved. 

The news of these proceedings raised the passion of the pope to an 
excessive degree. What ! did they dare to propose the establishment 
of a secular 'tribunal which shall decide upon matters of religion in 
oontradiction to his own authority ? If this inconceivable resolution 
be carried into effect, Germany is saved without doubt, but Rome is 
lost. A presbytery was assembled in urgent haste, and to have seen 
the senators exasperated to a state of frenzy, it might have been 
imagined that the Germans were marching at full speed upon the 
oapitol. “ The hat of the elector,” said Aleander, “ must be pulled 
from the head of Frederick.” The kings of England and Spain,” 
siaid another cardinal, ^‘must threaten the free cities with •a tpt^ 
cessation of all commerce with them.” In short, the congrega^ce 
agreed that their only hope of safety was to move heaven and earth in 
order to prevent the meeting of the assembly at Spires. 

The pope also wrote a letter to the emperor. “ If I have been the 
first to shew head against the coming storm, it is not because I am 
the only person threatened by the tempest, but it is because the 
rudder is in my hand. The rights of the empire are still more 
attacked than the dignity of the court of Rome itself.” 

While the pope despatched this letter to Castile, he likewise en- 
deavoured to gain allies within the provinces of Germany. Very soon 
he succeeded in securing the friendship of one of the most powerful 
families of the empire, that, namely, of the Duke of BavarlUf., - TJae 
edict of Worms had not been better observed in this country, tfea^Sjt 
other districts, while the evangelical doctrine had therein made gre^ 
progress. But ever since the end of the year 1521, the princes of 
this country, moved by the representations of Doctor Eck, the chancel- 
lor of their university at Ingolstadt, had attached themselves to the 
cause of Rome, and had issued an edict wherein they commanded ull 
their subjects to remain faithful to the religion of their fathers. 

The Bavarian bishops expressed themselves alarmed at the pf^j^ 
of this impiety exhibited by the secular power. Eck depa^t^/jfbflhis 
time from Rome, in order to request from the pope an extension of 
power on behalf of the princes. The pope granted everything r-equired, 
and even conferred upon the dukes the fifth part of the ecclesiastical 
revenues belonging to their countries. 


42 
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ALARM AND EXERTIONS OF THE PORE. 


Thus, at a time when the Reformation had not as yet assumed any 
organized form^ Roman Catholicism had already recourse to powerful 
institutions in order to maintain its cause, and many Catholic princes*, 
supported by the pope, laid hands upon the revenues of the church, 
long before the reform dared to touch any part of these vested funds. 
What, then, must be thought of the reproaches which the Roman 
Catholics have so often urged against the Reformation on this 
account ? 

Clement VII. could now reckon on Bavaria as an opponent to 
the formidable assembly of Spires. Very soon the Archduke Ferdi- 
nand, the bishop of Salzburg, and other princes, were also gained over 
in their turn. 

But Campeggio longed to accomplish greater works ; he believed it 
imperative to divide the country of Germany into two camps, and to- 
'excite the anger of Germans against Germans. 

’ Even at the time of his sojourn at Stuttgard, the legate had con- 
ceived, in union with Ferdinand, the plan of a league against the 
Reformation. Everything is to he feared,” said he, ^^from an 
assembly in which the voice of the people shall be heard. The diet 
of Spires may occasion the loss of Rome, and the safety of Wittem- 
berg. Let us close up our ranks, and let us be ready for the day of 
battle,” Ratisbon was fixed upon as the place of rendezvous. < 

In spite of the jealousy that divided the houses of Bavaria and 
Austria, Campeggio succeeded in bringing together in the ahovb^ 
mentioned city, at the end of June 1524, the dukes of Bavaria and 
the Archduke Ferdinand. The archbishop of Salzburg and the 
bishops of Trent and Ratisbon joined the party. The bishops of 
Spires,*' Bamberg, Augsburg, Strasburg, Basle, Constance, Freisingen, 
PassaUj and Brixen, were represented by deputies. 

The legate opened the meeting with an energetic description of the 
dangers to which the reform exposed both the princes and the clergy. 
^^Let us extirpate this heresy, and save the church” exclaimed Cam- 
peggio. 

This conference lasted for fifteen days, and was held in the town- 
house of the city of Ratisbon. A grand ball, which continued through 
the whole course of one night, helped to enliven this first Catholic 
constituted by Popery against the advance of the new -horn 
Reformation. After the festivity, the resolutions were formed wkMh 
were destined to destroy the infamous heretics. 

The assembled princes and bishops hound themselves to fulfil the 
execution of the edicts of Worms and JN'uremberg, not to permit any 
changes in the forms of worship, nor to tolerate within their states any 
married ecclesiastics, to recall all the students belonging to their coun- 
tries who might be found prosecuting their studies in Wittemherg, 
and to employ every means in their power to obtain the destruction 
of the existing heresy. They commanded the priests to cofnply, in 
the case of diflScult passagesj with the interpretations of the fathers 
of the Latin church, Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine, and Gregory. 
Not daring, in presence of the Reformation, to recall the authority 
of the divinity schools, they contented themselves with laying down 
the foundations of Roman orthodoxy. 

I i. Bat, on the other hand, not being able to shut their eyes upon the 
tcandals and corrupted manners of the priests, they agreed upon a 
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project of reform, in wliicli they endeavoured to treat concerning the 
grievances alleged in the report from Germany which least interfered 
with the court of Rome. The priests were forbidden to deal in 
articles of commerce, to frequent public-houses, to “ practise danc- 
ing,” or to engage, while drinking, in disputes upon the articles of 
faith. 

Such were the results of the confederation of Ratisbon. Thus, 
while arming herself against the Reformation, Romo conceded to it 
in several points, and it is possible to mark in these resolutions the 
first influence of the reform of the sixteenth century, in working out 
an interior restoration of Catholicism. The gospel could not exhibit 
its strength without inducing its adversaries to try in some manner 
to imitate its example. Emser had produced a translation of the 
Bible in opposition to the translation of Luther ; Eck, some common- 
places in answer to those of Melancthon ; and now Rome opposed to 
the Reformation these partial attempts at reform to which we owe 
the Ca^iolicism of modern times. But all these exertions made by 
Rome were, in reality, nothing more than subtile expedients, in order 
to escape the dangers with which she was threatened ; some sprigs, 
no doubt, taken from the tree of the Reformation, but planted in 
a soil fitted to occasion their death. " Life was awanting, and it shall 
always be found wanting in attempts of a similar nature. 

Another fact is here presented to our view. The Roman party 
formed at Ratisbon the first league which destroyed the Germanic 
unity. It was in the camp of the pope the signal of battle was ex- 
hibited. Ratisbon proved the cradle of that schism, of that political 
rending in Germany, which so many Germans deplore, even at the 
present day. The national assembly of Spires was calcul^Jed^ by 
sanctioning and generalizing the reform of the church, to secure 
unity of the empire. The separatist conventicle of Ratisbon fdre|, 
asunder for ever the nation into two parties. 

Nevertheless the projects of Campeggio did not at first succeed so 
well as was expected. Few of the princes answered the call made 
upon them. The most decided adversaries to the cause of Luther, 
Duke George of Saxony, the elector Joachim of Brandenburg, the 
ecclesiastical electors, and the imperial cities, took no part in these pro- 
ceedings. It was evident that the legate of the pope constructed in 
Germany a Roman party at variance with the interests of the nation. 
Popular sympathies counterbalanced the weight of religious antipa- 
thies, and the Eeformation of Ratisbon very soon became an 
of laughter with the people. But the first step had been t^enj, 
an ex(5mple had been given ; and it was believed that, in the sequel, 
small would be the cost of aflSrming and of increasing this Roman 
league. Those who still hesitated, must of necessity be constrained 
by the progress of events. To the legate Campeggio belonged the 
glory of having discovered the mine which must place at hand the 
destruction of the Germanic liberties, and the loss of existence alike 
to the empire and the Reformation. From this moment the cause of 
Luther ceased to be an affair altogether religious j the dispute with 
the monk of "Wittemberg assumed a place among the political move- 
ments of Europe. Luther was about to witness his own eclipse ; and 
Charles T., the pope, and the princes, shall hereafter figure as the 
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principal performers on the theatre, whereon the grand drama of the 
sixteenth century was destined to appear and be completed. 

The assembly at Spires was still, however, regarded in the perspec- 
tive ; it might suffice to repair the evil done by Oampeggio afc Ratis- 
bon. Rome, therefore, adopted every means calculated to prevent the 
meeting of this assembly. “ How is this ?” said the deputies of the 
pope, not only to Charles Y., but also to his ally Henry YIII., and 
other princes in Christendom ; How is it that these proud Grermans 
pretend to decide, in a national assembly, the affairs of faith ? It 
would appear that it is necessary for kings, his imperial majesty, all 
Christendom, and the universal world, to submit to the resolutions of 
this body,” 

The moment was well chosen for acting upon the mind of the 
emperor. The war between this prince and Francis I. was now in 
its zenith. Pescara and the Lord High Constable of Bourbon had 
left Italy, and, entered into Prance since the month of May, they had 
there laid siege to Marseilles. The pope, who did not contemplate 
this attack with much satisfaction, might be induced to make upon 
the rear of the imperial army a powerful diversion. And Charles, 
who was thus obliged to fear the semblance of offence, did not hesi- 
tate to sacrifice at once the independence of the empire, in order to 
secure the favour of Rome and the success of his enterprise against 
the French. 

On the 15th of July, Charles issued, at Burgos in Castile, a decree, 
wherein, in an imperious and impassioned strain, he declared that 
it belonged alone to the pope to convoke a council, and to the emper- 
or alone to demand it ; that the meeting fixed to take place in Spires 
ifeither*^raust nor could be tolerated ; that it was strange to see the 
German nation undertake a work which all the other nations of the 
universe, even with the pope, would not be entitled to accomplish ; 
and that haste should be shewn in the execution of the decree of 
Worms against the new Mahomet.” 

In this manner proceeded from Spain and Italy the blow which 
i^n^ted in Germany the developement of the gospel. But Charles 
had not yet done enough. He had offered, in 1519, to Duke John, 
the brother of the elector, to form a union with his sister, the Arch- 
duchess Catherine and the son of John, the Prince John Frederick, 
the heir to the electoral dignity. But was it not this house of Saxony 
who supported in Germany those principles of religious and political 

S endence which Charles hated ? He, therefore, determined to 
off all connexion with the importunate and guilty representa- 
tive of national and evangelical opinions, and to give his sfster in 
marriage to John III., king of Portugal. Frederick, who, in 1519, 
had shewn himself indifferent to the overtures made by the kir^ of 
Spain, knew how to overcome, in 1524, the indignation which the 
conduct of the emperor had raised in his breast, but Duke John, 
with pride, represented the wound thus inflicted upon his honour. 

Thus it was the two contending camps were more clearly dis- 
covered in the empire, which were destined, during a course of many 
years, to destroy its peace. 
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CHAPTEH YI. 

PcMecution— 'Gasper Tauber— A Bookseller— Cruelties in Wurtemberg^ in Salzburg, In Bavaria— Pomemnia— 

Henry of Zuphten. 

The Roman party did not, however, restrict themselves to the 
operations we have been considering. The alliance of Ratisbon wa|5 
merely a matter of form ; it was necessary to accompany its appear- 
ance with the effusion of blood. Ferdinand and Campeggio went 
down the Danube together from Ratisbon to Yienna, and both the 
one and the other made cruel promises in the course of their journey. 
Persecution was also commenced within the Austrian states. 

A citizen of Yienna, Gasper Tanher, had spread abroad the hooks 
composed by Luther, and had himself written a work against the 
invocation of the saints, purgatory, and transuhstantiation. Thrown 
into prison, he was summoned by the judges, who were at once 
theologians and lawyers, to retract his errors. It was believed that 
he woufd obey this mandate, and great preparations were made in 
Yienna to render this spectacle imposing in the sight of the people. 
On the birth-day of lilary, two stands were ejected upon the burying- 
ground of St Stephens, the one for the leader of the choir, who ws^ 
appointed to celebrate, by his singing of hymns, the repentance of 
the heretic, and the other for Tauber himself. The rule of retraction 
was put into his hand, and the people, the chanter, and the priests, 
waited the issue in silence. Whether it was that Tauber had not 
made any#promise, or that at the moment he was about to abjure hk 
faith, that faith became on a sudden more lively within his breast, we 
cannot say, hut at this instant he exclaimed with a firm voiee^^‘ I 
am not convinced or convicted ; and I appeal my cause to th# 
Roman empire.” The ecclesiastics, clerk, and people were seized wlH 
astonishment and alarn^; but Tauber continued to implore a sentence 
of death rather than deny the gospel. He was consequently beheaded, 
and his body afterwards burned, but his courage made an indelible 
impression upon the minds of the citizens of Yienna. 

At Buda, in Hungary, an evangelical bookseller, named John, had 
distributed through the country the New Testament and books of 
Luther. This honest man was tied to a stake, around whom all his 
hooks were carefully built, so as to shut him in as within the circum- 
ference of a tower, and then the books were set on fire. Johm 
evinced unshaken fortitude, exclahning in the midst of the fia|i^ 
^at he was happy to suffer in the name of the Lmni. 
foUo'^jjS blood,” cried Luther, when he was told of this murder ; feut 
that generous blood w-hich Rome is pleased to shed shall at last su®^ 
cate the pope, with all his kingdoms and all their kings.” 

Fanaticism continued to increase in ardour every day. The evan- 
gelical ministers were driven out of the churches. Magistrates were 
banished from their homes ; and on several occasions the most 
terrible punishments were inflicted. In Wurtemberg, an inquisitfj^ 
named Keichler, caused the Lutherans, and especially the preadns^rs, 
to be hanged upon the trees. Barbarous men were seen composedly 
to nail ministers to posts by their tongues, so that these miserable 
beings, making violent efforts to loose themselves from the piece of 
wood to which they were fastened, horribly mutilated their features 
in their endeavours to procure liberty, and even deprived themselves 
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of that gift of God with which they had long served him in declaring 
the truths of his gospel. 

Similar persecutions were pursued in the other states of the 
Catholic league. An evangelical minister, of the country of Salz- 
burg, was being led to prison, in which he was condemned to pass 
the remainder of his days, but while the constables who had him in 
custody were refreshing themselves in an inn upon the road, two 
yoimg peasants, moved with compassion, eluded their vigilance, and 
delivered the pastor from his keepers. The rage of the archbishop 
was kindled against these poor young men, and, without undergoing 
any kind of trial, he ordered them to be beheaded. They were 
secretly conducted at a very early hour of the morning without the 
city, and, arrived at the place of execution, the hangman himself 
hesitated to perform his task ; for,'' said he, they have not been 
condemned." “ Do what I bid you," quickly replied the emissary 
of tlie archbishop, “ and leave the question of responsibility to the 
prince." The heads of these young deliverers were consequently 
cut off. 

The deeds of persecution desolated more particularly the states of 
the dukes of Bavaria. The priests were dismissed ; the nobles chased 
from their castles ; impeachment was everywhere practised through- 
out the country, and in every heart distrust and alarm were the pre- 
vailing feelings. A magistrate, Bernard Fichtel, while travelling to 
Njir^lnberg on the affairs of the duke, met on the high road with 
Francis Burkhard, a professor at Ingoldstadt, and the friend of 
Doctor Eck. Burkhard accosted the magistrate, and they performed 
tjjeir journey together. After supper, the professor began to speak 
upon rlligious subjects, and Fichtel, knowing who his companion 
was, reminded him that the new edict had prohibited such conversa- 
tions. “ Between ourselves,” replied Burkhard, “ there is nothing to 
fear,” “I do not believe," thereupon said Fichtel, ‘‘that this edict 
can ever be put into execution," expressing afterwards his opinion 
in an equivocal manner upon the topic of purgatory, and said “ that 
it was surely a horrible thing to punish with death an adherence to 
religious opinions." When these words were uttered, Burkhard 
became vehemently enraged. “ What can be more just," exclaimed 
he, “ than to cut off the heads of these scoundrels the Lutherans ?" 
The professor, however, took leave of Fichtel in good humour, hut 
hastened to denounce him. Fichtel was consequently cast into 
prison, and this wretched man, who had never dreamed of becoming 
a martyr, and whose convictions were not, in fact, very profound, 
only escaped the penalty of death by making a shameful retraction. 
Nowhere was safety now to be found ; not even in the bosom of a. 
friend. 

But the death which Fichtel escaped in this manner, others were 
doomed to suffer. In vain was the gospel preached only in secret 
places ; the dukes pursued its followers into their hidings in mystery,* 
whether under the roofs of houses or in the secluded caverns of the 
country. 

‘‘ The cross and persecution," said Luther, “ reign in Bavaria ; 
^ese wild beasts are transported with fury.” 

north of Germany even was not exempted from the operationaf 
of cruelty,^ Bogislas, the Duke of Pomerania, having died, his eon,* 
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jeared in the court of Duke John, persecuted the friends of the 
gospel. Suaren and Knipstra'W were obliged to flee the country. 

But it was in Holstein that one of the most desperate examples 
of fanaticism was then afforded. 

Henry of Zuphten, escaped, as we have seen, from the convent of 
Antwerp, preached the gospel in Bremen, and Nicholas Boye, the 
pastor of Mehldorf, in the country of the Dittmarches, in union with 
many pious persons, gave a call to Zuphten to preach the gospel 
among them, and he accepted of their invitation. Hereupon the 
prior of the Dominicans and the vicar of the official at Hamburg 
held a consultation of council. “ If he be allowed to preach, and 
the people to hear him, all is lost,” said they. The prior, after having 
passed a restless night, rose early in the morning and proceeded to the 
uncultivated and barren heath, whereon the forty-eight regents of 
the country were wont to assemble. The monk from Bremen has 
arrived,” said he to them, ‘^to destroy the peace of the Dittmarches.” 
These ^orty- eight simple and ignorant men, who were persuaded to 
believe that they would acquire great glory by ridding the world 
of this heretical monk, resolved to put him to death, without having 
either seen or heard him speak. 

, This communication took place on Saturday, as the prior was 
anxious to prevent, Henry from preaching on Sunday. The monk had 
arrived at the house of the pastor Boye in the middle of the night, 
with a letter of introduction to the forty- eight regents. “ If Grod 
decrees that I should die in the country of Dittmarches,” said Henry 
of Zuphten, heaven is as near thereto as to any other place ; I 
Vill preach.’’ 

He ascended the pulpit, therefore, and preached with imposing 
eloquence. The hearers, moved and animated by his Chrisjfcian 
exhortation, had scarcely left the temple, when the prior handed in 
a letter from the forty-eight regents, forbidding any permission to 
be given the monk to preach. The congregation immediately sent 
representatives from their body to the heath, and, after a long debate, 
the Dittmarches agreed that, considering their great ignorance, they 
.would wait until Easter ; but the prior, in a state of much indigna- 
tion, again visited some particular members of the regency, and 
rekindled their former zeal in his cause. ‘'We will write to him," 
said they. “ Take you care of that," replied the prior. “ If he 
begins to speak, nothing more ca^ be done against him. He must be 
seized during the night, and must be burned to death before he “can 
have an opportunity of opening his month." 

'Alid thus it happened. The next day was the Feast of the Con- 
ception, and the night having appeared, the Ave Maria was regularly 
sounded. At this signal, all the peasants belonging to the neighbour- 
ing villages assembled together, to the number of flve hundred, and 
the leaders having broached three barrels of beer, brought from Ham- 
burg, imparted therewith to this crowd an increase of courage. The 
hour of midnight struck as they reached the village of Mehldorf;; 
peasants were armed, and the monks carried flambeaux, all 
in confused ranks, but exchanging with each other expressions of 
fury. On their arrival at the village, at profound silence was'observed, 
lest Henry might be warned to escape. 

On a sudden the doors of the curate's house were broken in, and 
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tlie intoxicated peasants rushed into the dwelling, assaulting every* 
person whom they met in their progress. They heedlessly threw 
‘down vases, caldrons, goblets, or raiment, taking possession of all the 
gold and silver they could find, and, attacking the poor pastor, they 
smote him severely, crying — “ Kill him, kill him !” aiid afterwarda. 
threw him into the mud. But it was upon Henry they chiefly desired 
to wreak their vengeance. They, therefore, drew him out of his bed, 
tied his hands behind his back, and dragged him along without 
clothing, in a spirit of heartless rigour. What have you come here 
to do V* said they to him, and Henry having given a mild reply^ 
Away, away,** said they, “ if we listen to him we shall become 
heretics like himself.’* They were pulling him naked over ice and 
snow, so that his feet were bleeding from the wounds they received, 
and he requested to be put upon a horse. Yes, truly,** said they 
in mockery, we are going to provide horses for heretics — ^march,'* 
and they continued to push him forward as far as the heath. A 
woman, who stood at the door of her house as the poor servant of 
God passed by was forced to shed tears. “ My good woman,” said 
Henry to her, “ do not weep for me.’* The bailiff pronounced his con- 
demnation. Then one of the furious men who had brought him to* 
the place struck the preacher of the gospel with his sword upon the 
skull, while another inflicted upon him a blow from a club, and after- 
wards a poor monk was brought to listen to Henry’s confession. 
“ Brother,** said he to this monk, “ have I done you any wrong 
^ N^e whatever,” replied the monk. “ I have then nothing to con- 
fess in your presence,” responded Henry, “ and yon have nothing to 
pardon me for.” The monk retired in confusion. Efforts were made 
iu vain^o set fire to the funeral pile, the sticks would not kindle. 
The martyr was thus obliged to remain two hours in the midst of the 
fiercely enraged peasants, during which time he maintained a peace- 
ful demeanour, and from time to time raised his eyes towards heaven. 

( As they were binding him to place him on the pile, he began to con- 
fer his ifeith. First be burned,” said a peasant to him, striking him 

on'lhe mouth with his fist, “and afterwards you shall be allowed to 
speak.” He was thrown upon the pile, but he fell down again at its 
side, and J ohn Holme, seizing a club, struck him with violence upon 
the chest, in so much, that he was afterwards put upon the fire a 
lifeless corpse. “ Such is the true history of the sufferings of tHe 
holy martyr Henry Zuphten.”* 


CHAPTEK VIL 

DlTlsiona-Lord’fl Supper-TTro Extremes— Cftrlstadt-I.Tither--W:ystic3am of the Anabnptists-Oarlstadt at OiJa- 
mund— Mission of Luther — ^Intemew at Dinner — Cktnference at Orianmnd— Carlstadt Ti nnUh.iT. 

While the Roman party everywhere drew the sword against the 
Reformation, that work displayed boldly new developements. It was 
not at Zurich or Geneva, but even in Wittemberg, the home of the 
awakened Lutherans, were to he found the beginnings of that reformed 
church, of which Calvin became the most imminent teacher. These 
two great families had been nursed in the same cradle, and anion was 
even doom ed to crown their age. But the question of the Lord’s 

* Das €st die walire Histoire, &c. (L. Op. xix. p. 333.^1 
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Supper, once raised, Luther forcibly rejected the reformed element, and 
settled himself and his church upon a basis of exclusive Lutheranism, 
The chagrin with which he resented this rival doctrine deprived him 
of a portion of the good nature he originally possessed, and imparted 
to his mind a spirit of distrust, a habitual discontent, and an irritable 
temper, which until now he had never betrayed. 

It was between the two ancient friends — ^between the two cham- 
pions who at Leipsic had contended together against the defenders 
of Rome — between Luther and Oarlstadt — ^that this dispute arose. 
Their attachment to doctrines of a contrary spirit proceeded, in the 
case of both of these theologians, from causes worthy of esteem. In 
reality there are two extremes in matters of religion — the one con- 
sisting in materializing everything, the other in spiritualizing all 
things. The first of these extremes is that adopted by Rome, and 
the second is that assumed by the mystics. Religion, like man him- 
self, is composed of a spirit and a body, and the pure idealists, like 
the mat^ialists, with reference to religion or philosophy, are equally 
in the wrong. 

Such is the nature of the momentous discussion which is concealed 
under the dispute upon the Lord's Supper. While a superficial 
observer only discovers an insignificant quarrel about words, a dfeep 
inquiry discloses the substance of one of the most important contro- 
versies which can occupy the mind of man. 

The reformers at this point became divided into two separate 
camps ; but each of these divisions carried along with it a portion 
of the truth. Luther, with his partisans, resolved to oppose th© 
views of an exaggerated spiritualism, and Oarlstadt, with the reformed, 
party, attacked the projects of an odious materialism. Each infe" 
vidual repudiated the error which appeared to him the most desti^uep 
tive, and, in support of his opinions, exceeded, perhaps, the limits of 
the truth. But this signifies little ; each of them is right in hia 
general meaning ; and, although attached to two different armiea, 
these two illustrious doctors are both united under the same common 
standard — under that, namely, of Jesus Christ, who alone is the 
truth in its infinite extension. 

Oarlstadt believed that nothing could be more injurious to real 
piety than a trust in exterior ceremonies, or in a certain magic 
influence attributed to the sacraments. An ontward participation 
in the sacrament of the Lord's Supper was sufficient for salvation, 
Rome had declared, and that principle had materialized religw^ 
Oarlstadt saw nothing better fitted to spiritualize this ceremony anew 
than to deny altogether the presence of the body of Christ ; and ho 
asserted that the holy feast was simply, in the case of the faithful, a 
pledge of their redemption. 

„ With respect to Luther, he adopted on this occasion a persuasion 
completely opposite. He had at first argued in the sense we have 
above indicated ; for, in his work upon the mass, in 1520, he had 
said — “ I can every day enjoy the benefits of the sacraments if I only 
recall to memory the words and the promises of Christ, and if I 
therewith nourish and strengthen my faith.” Never have Carlstadt, 
Zwingle, or Calvin, spoken with more force. It would even appear 
the thought often occurred to him, at the period we refer to, that a 
symbolical explanation of the Lord's Supper must constitute the 
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most powerful means of overthrowing from top to bottom the whole 
system of Popery; because he averred, in 1522, that five years 
previous to this date he had engaged in rude contests in favour of the 
same doctrine, and that he who could prove to him that there was 
nothing more than bread and wine in the elements of the Lord's 
Supper would do him, an immense service. 

' But different circumstances arose, which hurried him into an 
opposition, sometimes marked with passion, to the very views on 
whose account he had been most grievously reproached. The 
fana4;icism of the Anabaptists affords a test of the notions at this 
time imbibed by Luther. These enthusiasts were not content with 
expressing a trifling esteem for what they designated the outward 
word, that is to say, the Bible, and to laying claim to special revela- 
tions from the Holy Spirit, they also pretended to despise the. sacra- 
ment of the Lord's Supper, as an observance altogether outward, and 
to speak of an inward communion as -the only true alliance with God. 
Prom this moment, in all the attempts which were made t© explain 
in a symbolical sense the doctrine of the Lord's Supper, Luther 
perceived nothing but a risk of shaking the authority of the Holy 
Scriptures ; of substituting for their real import arbitrary allegories ; 
of spiritualizing everything in religion ; of making it consist, not in 
the graces of God, but in the impressions of men ; and of thus consti- 
tuting in the place of true Christianity a mysticism, a speculatibn, a 
fanaticism, which must infallibly become its grave. It must be ac- 
knowledged that, without the strong opposition displayed by Luther, 
the mystic, enthusiastic, and subjective tendency might, perhaps, at 
ihis time have made rapid progress, and have driven back all the 
*advan4ages which the Reformation was destined to confer upon the 
world. 

Carlstadt, impatient at his want of success in the developement of 
-his faith in Wittemberg, and urged by his conscience to contend 
against a system which, in his opinion, “ debased the death of Christ, 
and annihilated his justice," resolved to make an effort for the love 
iof poor Christendom thus cruelly deceived. He, therefore, q[uitted 
Wittemberg at the commencement of the year 1524, without giving 
kny notice of his intentions, either to the university or the chapter, 
proceeded to establish his abode in the small town of Orlamund, 
iwbose ehurcb was placed under his inspection. He dismissed, the 
.vicar of this place, nominated feimself pastor in his stead, and, in 
spite of the chapter, the university, and the elector, settled himself in 
'this new living. 

' Yery soon he here proclaimed the tenets of his doctrine. * 

“It is impossible,” said he, “to find in the real presence any 
advantage which does not immediately flow from a living faith ; it is 
therefore useless. He had recourse, in order to explain -the words of 
'^Christ at the institution of the Lord's Supper, to an interpretation 
which the reformed churches have not recognised. Luther, during 
the dispute at Leipsio,. had explained those words — Thou art Peter ^ 
:<ind upon this roch I will build my churchy and by separating these 
,two propositions, and applying the latter to the person of the Saviour. 

“In the same manner,” said Carlstadt, “ taJce^ eat^ has reference, to 
(tthe bread ; but this is my body, has reference to Jei^us Christ, who 
a4jien pointed to himself, and who made it to be understood, by the 
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symbolical sign of breaking tlie bread, that that body was about very 
Soon to be destroyed. 

Carlstadt did not, however, restrict himself to this point. Scarcely 
had he got free from the superintendence of Luther than he felt his 
former zeal against images to become animated with fresh vigour. 
His imprudent discourses and exaggerated representations were 'well 
calculated, in those times of fermentation, to inflame the public mind. 
The people, believing that they listened to a second Elias, destroyed 
the idols of Baal, and such extreme fervour soon communicated its 
spirit to the villages in the neighbourhood. The elector manifested 
an inclination to interfere, but the inhabitants declared that they 
must obey God rather than men. This prince thereupon resolved to 
send Luther to Orlamund, in order to re-establish the peace of the 
district. Luther beheld in Carlstadt a man inflated with a love of 
glory, a fanatic who would allow himself to be transported into a 
contest with Jesus Christ himself. It is possible Frederick might 
have nfede a wiser choice on this occasion. Luther set out on his 
journey, and Carlstadt was doomed to see -this importunate rival once 
more arrive with the purpose of dissipating his plans of reform, and' 
to curb his flight. 

Jena lay on the way to Orlamund. Arrived at this city on the 
23d of August, Luther ascended the pulpit on the 24th at seven 
o'clock in the morning, and there spoke for an hour and a-half in the 
presence of a numerous assembly against fanaticism, rebellion, the 
destruction of images, and contempt of the real presence, especially 
directing his observations against the innovations lately introduced at 
Orlamund. He did not make mention of Carlstadt's name, but all 
his hearers could easily discern the application of the terms lifeed. 

« Carlstadt, either by. chance or by design, was present in Jena, ^hd 
was one of Luther's hearers. He did not hesitate to demand an expla- 
nation of the words used in the discourse now under notice. Luther 
was at the time at dinner with the prior of Wittemberg, the burgo- 
master, the secretary, the pastor of the city, and several other officers 
belonging to the staff of the emperor and the margrave, when a letter 
Was handed to him from Carlstadt, who requested the favour of an 
interview. Luther shewed the letter to his neighbours, and said to 
the servant, “ If Doctor Carlstadt wishes to see me, let him come 
here — ^if he does not choose to do this, I will proceed on my journey.” 
Carlstadt accepted of the invitatidh, and his appearance produced a 
lively sensation in the breasts of the assembled company. Thegre^r 
numb*^ of the guests, eager to see the two lions engaged in combat, 
suspended the occupation of their repast and stared in amazement, 
while the more timid among these friends trembled with anxiety. 

Carlstadt took the seat pointed to by Luther, in front of where he 
himself sat, and then he (Carlstadt) said, “ Doctor, you have ranged 
the this day in your sermon among the ranks of those who preach 
rebellion and assassination, I declare such an accusation to be false.” 

Luther . — I made no mention of your name j but since yCu have 
felt yourself aggrieved, let it be so.” 

A moment’s silence intervened, when Carlstadt replied — “ I take 
upon myself to prove that upon the doctrine of the sacrament you 
have contradicted yourself, and that no person since the times of the 
apostles has taught more purely on this subject than I have." 
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Lu^het . — “ Write; contend.” 

- ^ engage with you in a public dispute, either 

lu Wittemberg or Erfurt, if you will procure me a safe-conduct.” 

Jjuther — “ Fear nothing, good doctor." 

Carhta ^. — “ Yon bind me hand and feet, and when you hayo 
pnt me into a condition in which it is impossible for me to defend 
myself, you stnke me." 

Another mlent pause ensued. Luther responded—" Write against 
mo ; but publicly, and not in secret.” ° 

— « If I knew that yon would speak sincerely to me I 
should do as you desire.” 

“ Do so, and I will give you one florin for your trouble." 
y^HstadU — “ Give it me ; I accept your challenge.” 

When -these words were uttered, Luther put his hand into hia 
pocket, cirew therefrom a florin of gold, and giving the piece of 
money to Carlstadt, he said — Take it, and attack me courageously.’^ 
Garlstadt, exposing in his hand the florin of gold, turned ^.oward» 
the company, and said — ^^My dear brethren, this is for me arraho^ a. 
pledge that I have the power to write against Doctor Luther; and I 
take you as witnesses to the fact.” 

Then mar^ng the florin, so that it might easily be recognised, he 
put it into ms purse, and held out his hand to Luther. Luther drank 
his health in return, which Carlstadt acknowledged by a similar act 
of courtesy, “The more vigorous your attacks prove, the mor^ 
agree^le they shall appear to me,” replied Luther. 

If I spare you, said Carlstadt, “ it shall be my own fault.” 

- X ®ach other, and Carlstadt 

^etu^ned to his dwelling. 

In this manner, says an historian, “and in the same "way in 
which a small spark often kindles the conflagration that destroys^'a 
Whole forest, was seen to proceed, from a smaU commencement* a 
grand division in the church.”* 

IflitliOT oontiuued bis journey to Orlamuud, and arrived there ill’ 
prepai^, m consequence of the scene which bad passed at Jena. He 
requested a joint meeting of the church and . council, to whom he said, 

JN either the elector nor the university are willing to recognise 
Carlstadt as your pastor.” “ If Carlstadt be not our pastor,” replied 
the treasurer of the city council, “ St Paul is a false teacher, 
your books are lies, for we have efected him.” 

As these words were pronounced, Carlstadt entered the hall, 
borne of the persons who were placed near to Luther made a signal to 
heformer doctor to be seated, but Carlstadt, going straight up to Luther 
said Dear doctor, if it be your pleasure, I will receive you ” ’ 

« You are mine enemy. I have given you a florin of 
gold as testimony of the fact.” ^ 

CarlstadL—^^ I wish to continue your enemy as long as you remain 
yourself the enemy of God and of his truth.” ^ 

Luther. — “ Go out from this room. I cannot permit that you 
should be present here.” / 

Carlstadt . — “ This is a public meeting. If your cause ia ma$ 
wherefore fear me ?” . ^ 

‘he AotV^Reinliard. the pastor of Jena, an eye wit- 
n«a^ hat the friend of Carlstadt, and whom Luther has accused of being incoireoL 
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Lvih&ty to his Servant — “ Get readj ; get ready tBe carriage^ I 
i^Te nrOthiDg to do with Carlstadt ; and, sinoe lie is unwilling to 
leave this meeting, I will depart ” 

At the same time, Luther rose from his seat, on seeing whioh 
movement, Carlstadt left the hall. 

After a moment's silence, Luther observed — Prove frcm tiwa 
■Scriptures that it is necessary to destroy images.” 

A Councillor . — “ Doctor, you will grant, I suppose, that Moses 
was acquainted with the commandments of God? {opening a Bible,) 
'V'ery well, listen to these words — Thou shall not make unto thpself 
4my yraven imagey nor the likeness of anything T 

Imiher . — “ There is only question made in this passage concerning 
the images of idols. If I were to hang up in my room a crucifix, 
which I did not worship, in what respect could it injure me V* 

A JShoemaker . — “ I have often taken off my hat before an image 
which was suspended in a room or raised up on the road. This was 
an act «f idolatry which deprived God of the glory which is due to 
him alone.” 

Luther . — It would likewise, then, be necessary, on account of 
■ahuses, to destroy women, and throw wine into the street V 

Another Member of the Church . — “ No, these are the creatures of 
■God, which we are not commanded to destroy.” 

After the conference had continued for a little longer, Luther and 
his party got into their carriage, astonished at the scene they had 
heen forced to witness, and without having been able to convince the 
inhabitants, who claimed for themselves the right of interpreting and 
explaining freely the words of Scripture. The agitation was immense 
in the town of Orlamund, and ihe people even insulted Luther, som§ 
^claiming as he passed, Go away, in the name of all the fiendstl 
and may you break your neck before you have gone beyond the 
walls of our city !” Never had the reformer been compelled to submit 
to such humiliation. 

Luther proceeded to Kale, the pastor of which place had also 
embraced the doctrine of Carlstadt, and there resolved to preach 
npon the subject ; but, on entering the pulpit, he discovered therein 
the fragments of a crucifix. He at first experienced a lively emo-- 
tion ; sitting down, however, he gathered the pieces of wood into 
ja, corner of the pulpit and delivered a sermon, in the course of 
which he made no allusion to the*circumstance we have mentioned- 
It was with contempt,” he said at a later period, “ that I was 
ing to wreak my vengeance over the devil.” . » 

Th^nearer the elector reached the termination of his days, the more 
he seemed to fear lest too great advances should be made in the 
cause of the Reformation, He ordered that Carlstadt should be 
deprived of his living and obliged to quit, not only Orlamund, but 
ads® the electoral states. In vain the church of this place interceded 
in behalf of its pastor ; in vain did it demand that he should be 
least permitted to reside in the city as one of its inhabitants, granting 
to him the privilege of delivering a sermon now and then ; in vain 
■did it represent that it esteemed the truth of God more than the 
whole, and even than a thousand worlds, if God had created a thou- 
mnd of them, Frederick remained inflexible ; he even went so far 
■as to refuse the unhappy Carlstadt the money necessary for the per- 
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formance of his journey. Luther had no part in these stiff measures 
ot the prince j such coldness was uncongenial to his characterj and 
he proved this fact afterwards. But Carlstadt regarded him as the 
author of his misfortunes, and filled Germany with the repetition 
of his complaints and accusations. He wrote a farewell letter to 
his friends in Orlamund. His letter, the reading of which was 
announced by the ringing of the bell, and completed in the presence 
of the congregation overcome with tears, was signed, Andrew 
Bodenstein, driven away by Luther, without having either been 
listened to or convinced by him.” 

It is impossible without sorrow to see these two men engaged in 
conflict, who were formerly such intimate friends, and both excellent 
in their natural dispositions. A feeling of regret fllled the mind 
of every disciple attached to the Eeformation. What must become 
of that cause now, when its most illustrious defenders were thus 
# opposed to each other ? Luther participated in these fears, and endear 
voured to appease their violence. “ Let us fight,” said he, if we 
were fighting for another. The cause belongs to God, the care, 
the work, the victory, and the glory are all belonging to God, He 
will fight alid will conquer without our aid. Let that which ought to 
fall, fall, and let that which ought to remain steadfast, continue 
upright ! It is not our cause which is at stake, and it is not our 
own glory we seek I” 

Carlstadt took refuge in the city of Strasburg, where he published 
a quantity of writings. Ho was thoroughly versed,” says Doctor 
Scheur, in the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, and Luther acknowr 
lodged the superiority of his erudition.” Endowed with an elevated 
ifoul, he sacrificed to his convictions, his reputation, his rank, his 
country, and even his living. At a latter period he fixed his abode 
in Switzerland, and it was in this country he was fated to commence 
his teaching, for his independence required to breath the free atmo- 
sphere inhaled by the Ecolampades and Zwingles. His doctrine very 
speedily excited an attention almost as great as that which had been 
at first awakened by the theses of Luther. Switzerland appeared 
gained ; Buoer and Chiton seemed drawn into the same vortex with 

the indignation of Luther was raised to its highest pitchy and 
he published one of the ablest, but, at the same time, one ,ef 4he‘ most 
violent of his controversial work^, namely, his book “ Against the 
Celestial Projohets” 

Thus the Reformation, attacked by the pope, attacked by the 
emperor, attacked by the princes, now commenced, as it were,^ to de- 
stroy its own body. It appeared on the eve of sinking under, tl^j^ 
weight of so many evils, and certainly it would have sunk intOsieife 
vion if it had been the work of man. But at the very moment of 
shipwreck, the enterprise was renewed with additional courage and 
energy. 


CHAPTER YIII. 


Pngress— Besigtancd to the Lengaers — Meeting of Philip of Hesse and Melanothon'-The Landgrave gained ovev to 
- . the Cause of the Gospel— Palatinate, Lunehourg^ Holstein— The Grand Master at Wittemherg. , ; ^ 

Catholic league formed at Ratisbon, and ,the persecutions 
wlfek followed its creation, produced a powerful reaction in the mul^ 
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titudes of the Germanic populationis. The Germans were not dis- 
posed to allow that word of God which had at last been made patent 
to their understanding to be carried away from them, and to the 
orders of Charles V.j the bulls of the pope, or the threats and mur- 
ders of Ferdinand and other Catholic princes, they replied, AV*e will 
keep hold of this precious treasure.” 

Scarcely had the leaguers quitted Ratisbon before the deputies of 
the cities, whose part the bishops had assumed in this alliance, sur- 
prised and indignant, met at Spires, and resolved that their preachers, 
in spite of the prohibitions issued by bishops, should proclaim the 
gospel, and the gospel alone, in conformity with the declarations of 
the prophets and apostles. Then they prepared themselves to present 
to the national assembly a decided and consistent advice or opinion. 

The imperial letter, dated from Burgos, came, it is true, to disturb 
all their arrangements. Nevertheless, towards the end of the year, 
the deputies of these cities, and several noblemen, met together in 
Ulm, aiad swore to lend, in case of an attack, a mutual help to each, 
other, 

^ Thus, in front of the camp formed by Austria, Bavaria, and the 
bishops, the free cities pitched another, wherein the standard of the 
gospel and national liberty was bravely hoisted. j 

While these cities placed themselves in the advanced positions of 
the reform, a number of princes were also induced to embrace the 
same cause. On one of the first days of the month of June 1524, 
Melancthon was returning on horseback from a visit to his mother, 
in company with Camerius and several other friends, when, close to 
the town of Frankfort, they were met by a brilliant equipage. This 
attendance escorted the person of Philip, the landgrave of Hesae, who; 
three years previous to this date, had visited Luther at Worms,- md 
who was now on his way to join in the sports of Heidelberg, in which 
it was expected all the princes of Germany would participate. 

Thus providence brought Philip successively into connexion with 
two able reformers. It was known that the illustrious doctor was on 
a visit to his country j and one of the horsemen of the landgrave said 
to him, This is, I think, IMelaucthon.*^ Immediately the young 
prince spurred forward, and, coming up close to the doctor, he saic^ 
Are you Philip ?” I am,” replied the learned man, somewhat 
abashed, and preparing to dismount. “ Remain where you are,” said 
the prince, “ turn your horse rounds and come and pass the night with 
me ; it is on indifferent subjects I wish to speak with you ; be ./Lot 
afraidj^ Whei'efore “should I be afraid of a prince of your charac- 
ter ?” replied the doctor. Yes, yes,” said the landgrave, laughing, 
if I were to carry you off and deliver you over to Oampeggio, he would 
not be sorrow for it, I think.” The two Philips travelled together 
by the side^ of each other, the prince putting questions, and the 
doctor replying thereto, while the landgrave was delighted with the 
clear and striking views his companion displayed to his observation, 
Melancthon at last implored the prince to permit his return towards 
home, and Philip of Hesse separated from the doctor with much 
regret. ‘‘ Upon one condition,” said the prince, namely, “ that upon 
your arrival at your house, you will begin to study with care the 
questions we have been debating upon, and that you promise to send 
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me a copy of your writings.” Melanctlion agreed to this proposal. 

Go then/* said Philip, “ and pass through my states.** 

Melancthon prepared, with his usual talent, “ An Abridgement of 
the Benomted Doctrines cf Christianity and this production, dis- 
tinguished by brevity and perspicuity, made a marked impression upon 
the mind of the landgrave. Soon after his return from the games of 
Heidelberg, this prince, without entering into alliance with the free 
cities, issued in his own name an ordinance, through which, setting 
himself in opposition to the league of Ratisbon, he commanded that 
the gospel should be preached in all its purity. He embraced himr 
self with the energy of his character the cause of the gospel. I 
would rather,** exclaimed he, abandon my body and my life, my 
•states and my subjects, than renounce the word of God.” A monlc, 
■the minor brother Ferber, perceiving this preference evinced by the 
prince in favour of the reform, addressed to him a letter filled with 
xeproaches, and in which he conjured him to remain faithful to the 
Ohurch of Rome. I wish,** replied Philip, “ to remain fi^thful to 
the ancient doctrine, but such as it is contained in the Scriptures.** 
Then he went on to prove, with great clearness, that man is justified 
^lone through faith. The monk in amazement continued silent. The 
landgrave was afterwards called “ the disciple of Melancthon.** 

Other princes followed the example thus given. The elector pala- 
iiine refused to give his assent to any acts of persecu^ion : The duke 
Luneburg, the nephew of the elector of Saxony, began to reform 
ihe condition of his states ; and the king of Denmark gave orders 
*ihat in Schleswig and Holstein all should be left at liberty to serve 
"God in the manner their consciences approved, 

^ The^reform also obtained a^victory yet more decisive. A prince, 
whose conversion to the gospel was doomed to have even in our own 
^day consequences of vital importance, then began to turn back 
feom the cause of Rome. One day, about the end of June, shortly 
.after Melancthon*s return to Wittemberg, there entered the chamber 
the grand master of the Teutonic Order, Albert, the mar- 
of Brandenburg. This leader of the knightly monks of Ger- 
mpiy, who then possessed the province of Prussia, had proceeded to 
join the meeting of the diet of Nuremburg, in order there to invoke 
against Poland the assistance of the empire. He returned from his 
expedition with a broken spirit. On the one hand, the preaelpn^^ 
Osiander and the perusal of the-, gospel had convinced him 
‘quality of monk was contrary to the word of God ; while, on the 
^ther, the fall of the national government in Germany had deprived 
him of all hope of obtaining the succour he so much desired to^secure, 
*W^hat must he therefore do ? . , , The Saxon counsellor from 

Pianitz, with whom he left Nuremberg, invited him to come %e 
the reformer. “ What think you,** said the agitated and alarmed 
prince, ‘‘ of the rule of my order ?*' Luther hesitated not for a 
moment ; he saw that a procedure in conformity with the gospel was 
the only means whereby Prussia could be saved, Invoke,*' said he 
to the grand master, the help of God ; reject the foolish and con- 
fused rule of your order ; cause this abominable principality^ 
iiermaphrodite, which is neither religious nor secular, to. he aholiS>ed 
.^m a spurious chastity; get married; and in place &i thismon- 
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ster 'without a name, lay the foundation of a legitimate empire.'* 
These words clearly pourtrayed, in the soul of the grand master, 
a situation which, until now, he had only vaguely comprehended. 
A smile enlivened his countenance ; but he had too much prudence 
to avow at once his convictions, and therefore remained silept. 
Melanethon, who was present, spoke after the same fashion a^ 
Luther, and the prince resumed his journey towards his state, leav- 
ing a persuasion in the minds of the reformers, that the seed which 
they had sown in his heart would one day produce good fruit. 

Thus Charles Y. and the pope had joined in opposition to the 
national assembly at Spires, for fear that the word of God should 
gain over all their assistants ; but the word of God cannot be bound in 
fetters. It was refused a hearing in a single hall within one of tlie 
cities of the lower palatinate, and it discovered its contempt of all 
restraint by resounding its accents in every province. It animated 
the people, enlightened princes, and displayed before the face of the 
whole ^pire that Divine force which neither bulls nor ordinance 
shall ever be able to despoil. 


CHAPTER IX. 
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Whilst the people and their leaders were thus seen to turn their 
attention towards the light, the reformers, with equal ardour, endea^ 
vouied to renew the whole stamina of society, and to infuse therein 
the vital principles of Christianity. Worship first attracted theij 
notice. The time fixed by the reformer, on his return from Wa^ 
burg had arrived. “ Now,” said he, ‘^that the hearts of men ha^ 
been fortified with divine grace, it is necessary to banish the scan- 
dals which defile the kingdom of our Lord, and to dare something 
in the name of Jesus Christ.” He asked that the communicants 
.should partake of the sacrament in both kinds ; that every appear- 
ance of sacrifice should he abolished with reference to the Lord’s 
.Supper ; that Christian congregations should never assemble without 
having the word of God preached to them ; that the faithful, or, at 
.all events, the priests and students, should meet every morning at 
four or five o'clock for the purpose of reading the Old Testament, 
and every evening at five or six 'b'clock to read the New ; that on 
Sunday the whole body of the church should attend service fo^e^^n 
and a^ernoon, and that the supreme rule of worship "was to 
'the bell of the word of God to resound in the ears of the people. , ‘ 
The church of All Saints, at Wittemberg, excited especially his 
indignation. There were annually celebrated in this place 9901 
siaitasses, and 35,570 pounds of wax candles were within the same 
^pmribd consumed, as we are told by Seckindorf. Luther designate ' 
these observances “ the Tophet sacrilege.” There are only,'^ 
be, “ three or four idle bellies who still worship the shameful | “ 

.and if I restrained not the people, long ago this 
Saints, or rather of all devils, would hare’ 
the world as has never been equalled.'' ' 

The struggle commenced around this cbuTch. It was like the 
.ancient sanctuaries of Paganism in Egypt, in Gaul, and in Off 
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many, whicn must be overthrown, in order that Christianity might 
be established. 

Luther^ anxious to secure the abolishment of mass in said cathedral^ 
addressed, with this view, on the 1st March 1523, a first req[uest to- 
the chapter, and, on the 11th of July, he a second time renewed hii^ 
application. The canons having referred him to the orders of the 
elector, What signifies to us in this case the order of a prince?” 
replied Luther. “ He is a secular prince ; it is with the sword he 
has to do, and not with the ministry of the gospel/* Luther expresses 
hete with clearness the distinction between the church and state. 
“ There is but one sacrifice which effaces sin,” said he again, Christ 
Jesus, who has offered himself once for all; and we share therein, 
not through works or through sacrifices, but solely by faith in the 
word of God.” 

The elector, who was aware of his approaching dissolution, felt 
averse to encourage any new reforms. 

But fresh entreaties were joined to the solicitations oflLuther. 
“ It is time to act,** said to the elector Jonas the provost of the 
cathedral. A manifestation of the gospel, as bright as that which 
we now behold at this hour, does not usually last longer than a ray 
of the sun. Let us therefore mate haste.*’i 

This letter from Jonas having effected no change in the sentiments 
of the elector, Luther lost patience ; for he believed that the moment 
#Us arrived when the last blow must be struck, and he addressed a 
threatening letter to the chapter: — beseech you amicably/’ said 
be therein, and I earnestly entreat you to put an end to all this 
^ect worship. If you refuse to obey this request, you shall receive 
in consequence, God aiding, the reward you shall have merited. I 
say this much for your government, and I demand an immediate 
and positive reply — ^yes or no — before the approaching Sabbath, so 
that I may know what I ha^ e to do. May God grant you grace to 
follow his light. Thursday, the 8th December 1524. 

“ Martin Luther, Preacher at WittemhergJ* 

At the same time, the rector, two burgomasters, and ten councillors 
^%aited upon the dean, and solicited him, in the name of the university, 
council, and the whole body of the people in Witteml>ei^^,/|j| 0 ' 
abolish the great and horrible impiety committed in the maSs 'agaffl& 
the majesty of God.” 

The chapter was induced to comply. Its body declared that, en* 
lightened by the holy word of God, it acknowledged the abuse#* which 
had been pointed out, and published a new order of service, which 
began to be observed on Christmas day 1524. 

In this way mass was abolished in this famous sanctuary, wherein 
it had so long resisted the reiterated attacks of the reformers. The- 
elector Frederick, suffering from an attack of the gout, and almost 
about to expire, could not, in spite of all his efforts, hinder -the com- 
pieiion of this grand act of the Reformation. He recognised in this- 
deed the Divine will, and submitted to its accomplishment. The fall 
of Roman practices in the church of All Saints quickened iheir 
destruction in a great many other churches within the provinces of 
’^ristendom : everywhere the same resistance was exhibited, but also 
the’' same victory. In vain were the priests and even the princes 
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idesirousj in several places, to raise up obstacles against this reform, 
but tbeir greatest exertions were all ineffectual. 

Nor was it the forms of worship alone the Eeformation was des- 
tined to change. The school was happily placed by its means close 
to the church ; and these two grand institutions, all-powerful for 
regenerating the people, were equally revived by its exertions. It 
was joined in an intimate alliance with letters that the Eeformation 
had made its appearance in the world, and in the day of its triumph 
it did not forget the interests of its ally. 

Christianity does not consist in a simple developement of the 
Jewish religion. It does not propose to confine man again, as 
Popery is anxious to do, within the narrow limits of outward ordi- 
nances arid human doctrines. Christianity is, in fact, a new creation ; 
it operates upon man from within ; it works a reformation in the 
most minute principles of human nature, in so much that man has no 
longer need of receiving .from other men the restriction of rules, but^ 
assisteJ by God, he is able of himself, and by himself, to recognise that 
which is true and to do that which is good. (Heb. viii. 11.) 

In order to lead human nature up to this condition of maturiiy 
which Christ has acquired for it, and to relieve it from the tutelagfe 
of Eome in which it had been so long restrained, the Eeformation was 
obliged to develope man entirely ; andj in regenerating his heart and 
his will by the word of God, to enlighten his understanding by means 
of a close study of sacred and profane literature. 

Luther comprehended the fact, and felt that, in order to confirm th6 
Eeformation, there was an urgent necessity for working upon youthy 
for improving the schools, and for propagating throughout qhristei^ 
dom the knowledge requisite to ensure a profound study of ^he 
ISieriptures. Thei-efore, he made this object one of the chief career of 
his life. He more particularly discerned the importance of this 
question at the period to which we have now arrived, and he then 
addressed to the councillors of all the cities in Germany, a circular 
requesting them to found immediately Christian seminaries. “ Dear 
sirs,” said he to them, “a larger sum of money is annually laid out 
in the purchase of guns, or in making roads and fortifications, where- 
fore should not a small amount be spent in procuring for the poor 
youths the assistance of one or two schoolmasters ; God is at the door, 
and he knocks ; truly happy shall we be if we should open the doof 
to him ! Now the Divine word abounds ! 0 dear Germans ! pur- 
chase and buy while the market is held before your houses.^ 
word ttff God and his grace are like a shower which falls and passes 
away. That shower rained on the Jews ; but it has passed over them, 
and now they have it not. Paul pointed to it in Greece ; but over 
that country it has also passed, and the Turks are now its inhabitants. 
It shewed itself at Eome and in the Latin districts ; but there it has 
also disappeared, and Eome is now the dwelling-place of the pope* 
O Germans J do not think that you shall for ever possess that word.. 
The contempt whicli has been heaped upon it shall drive it from us. 
It is for this reason that he who wishes to have it must lay hold 
upon and keep it ! 

“ Take children under your care,” continued he, still addressing 
himself to the magistrates, “ for a number of parents are like the 
ostrich, they become hardened towards their young, and, content 
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witk having broken the shell of the egg, they take no more he6d of 
their offspring. The pi^sperity of a city does not merely consist in 
accumulating riches, in building strong walls or handsome houses, or 
yet in the possession of formidable armies. If many fools come to 
fall upon it, its misfortune shall then only prove the greater. The 
real wealth of a city, its safety and its strength, are to be found in 
the number of its learned citizens, men serious, and honest, and well 
regulated in their conduct. And to whom must we attribute the 
small quantity of such props, if it be not to you magistrates, who 
ii4Ve allowed the youth of your cities to grow up like the old trees in 
a forest T 

It was especially the study of letters and languages the necessity 
of which Luther maintained with importunity. “ Of what use is it^ 
it has been asked, to learn Latin, Greek, or Hebrew ? We are per- 
fectly able to read the Bible in German. Without these languages," 
replied he, we should not have received the gospel. ..... 
Tke languages are the scabbard in which the sword of the cpirit is 
contained ; they are the casket which encloses these jewels ; they are 
the vessels which hold this precious liquor ; and, in the words of the 
gospel, they are the basket in which is preserved the loaves and 
Sshes destined to feed the people. If we abandon the study of the 
languages, we shall thereby not only come to lose the gospel, but 
also the ability either to speak or to write, whether it be in Latin or 
German. From the moment that people cease to cultivate a know- 
ledge of the languages, Christendom declines, until it falls under the 
tyranny of the pope. But now that these languages have again 
received the honour due to their worth, they have spread abroad such 
refulgence of light, that the whole world is astonished, and every per- 
son constrained to acknowledge that our gospel is almost equally pure 
with that of the apostles themselves. Tbe holy fathers of former 
times have often been deceived, because they were unacquainted with 
the languages ; and, in our own day, the Yaudois of Piedmont do 
not consider the languages useful ; but, however good their doctrine 
may be, they are often in error with regard to the true meaning of 
the sacred text, and are thus exposed to imminent danger, in so much 
I fear their faith may not long continue pure. If the languages 
mifi^i^o'iiured for me the real sense of the word, I tnighi ^p^h^^ 
h^ve he^ifa pious monk, and quietly preached the truth in the ohs<^^' 
rity of the cloister, but I might have left in their strength the pope, 
sophists, and their anti-Christian empire." 

It is not, however, with the learning of the ecclesiasticah body 
Luther solely occupied his thoughts ; he wished that knowledge should 
not be entirely confined within the precincts of the churdh ; and he 
proposed to secure for the laity a participation in these acquiremenis 
from which they had been so long excluded. He requested, therefore, 
the establishment of libraries, and that the collection of books should 
not be restricted to the editions and commentaries of the*^ divinity 
schools or of the fathers of the church, but should also include the 
works of poets and orators, even although they were Pagans, as well 
M the writings composed in support of the fine arts, the law, medicfiie*, 
dnd history. These productions serve," said he, to explaih the 
^#©rks and the miracles of God." 

Tills work of Luther is one of the most important ever produced 
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under ^he influences of the Reformation. He thereby rescued know- 
ledge from the hands of the priests who Ixad monopolized the advan- 
tages of learning, as had been done of old in Egypt, and offered it 
to the acceptance of all. From this impulse directed by the reform 
have proceeded the most wonderful developements of modern times. 
Those laymen, men of letters or philosophers, who now deny the 
Reformation, forget that they are themselves the production of its 
labours, and that, without it, they would have been still placed, like 
so many ignorant children, under the lash of the clergy. The Refor- 
mation clearly discovered the intimate union that exists between 
every species of science ; and it perceived that every science ema- 
nating from God directs its course back to God. It was willing 
that everything should be learned, and that all should be entitled to 
learn. “ Those who despise profane learning,'" said Melancthon, 

do not sufficiently esteem sacred theology. Their contempt is only 
a pretext with which they seek to cover their own idleness.” 

The^Reformation was not content, moreover, with imparting a 
vigorous impulse to the study of letters, it also communicated to the 
arts a new excitement. Protestantism has often been reproached 
with having been an enemy to the improvement of the arts, and 
many Protestants are willing to plead guilty to this accusation. We 
will not inquire whether or not the reform must be supposed detri- 
mental to such interests ; but it may suffice to remark, that impartial 
history does not confirm the facts upon which this charge is based. 
Let Roman Catholicism pride itself upon being more favourable to 
the arts than Protestantism, it is all very well ; Paganism was yet 
more propitious in its encouragement of the same, while Protestantism 
seeks for glory in another direction. It is in the business of -oth^r ef- 
l%ions where the polished senses of man occupy a place more impcrtfil^t 
than his moral nature. J^nd Christianity distinguishes herself from 
these religions, from the circumstance of her very essence being com- 
posed of the moral element. Christian feeling exhibits itself, not in 
the productions of the fine arts, but in the duties of the Christian 
life. Every sect which shall abandon this moral tendency of Chris- 
tianity shall thereby lose all its rights to the name of Christian. 
Rome has not entirely resigned all claim to this distinction, but Pro- 
testantism preserves in still greater purity the essential character 
referred to. It places its own glory in examining thoroughly every 
thing that belongs to the moraUbeing, in judging of religious acts, 
not in accordance with their outward beauty and the manr^r 
impo§jp upon the imagination, but according to their particulair valuo 
and the relation they bear to the dictates of conscience ; in so mucji 
that, if Popery is before all a religion of refined sentiment, as has 
been proved by a celebrated writer,"^ Protestantism is in an equally 
strong sense a moral religion. 

Nevertheless, while the Reformation addressed itself to man, in the 
first plape, as a moral being, it addressed itself to the whole constitu- 
tion of man. We have just seen in what manner it spoke tOthis 
understanding, and what it did in the cause of learning ; it spoke like- 
wise to his sensibility and his imagination, and contributed much to 
the developement of the arts. The church was no longer composed 
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entirely of priests and monks ; it was in reality the assembly of the 
faithful. Every individual was destined to take a part in its worship, 
and to the chanting of the clergy must succeed the singing of the 
people. "Wherefore Luther, in translating the Psalms, adapted his 
style to the singing of the church. It was in this manner the taste 
for music was diffused throughout the districts of every nation. 

“ After theology,*' said Luther, “ it is to music I give the first 
place and the ehiefest honour.” “ It is necessary for a schoolmaster 
to know tuusie,” said he also, without which accomplishment I hold 
him in no value.” 

'Oh. one occasion, while the performance of some beautiful pieces 
was in execution within his own house, he exclaimed with delight. 

If our God has bestowed such admirable gifts upon this earth, 
which is no more than a mere atom, what shall we not enjoy in that 
eternal life where perfection shall be found !”..., Since the 
days of Luther, the people have been accustomed to sing; the Bible 
inspired their songs, and the impulse given at this period^'by the 
Reformation created at an after date those magnificent oratorios 
which seemed to be the highest attainments of this art. 

Poetry made a bound equally extensive. It was impossible, in 
celebrating the praises of God, to confine these acts of glorification to 
the simple translation of ancient hymns. The soul of Luther, with 
tB6#e of many of his contemporaries, elevated by faith to the most 
sdMime thoughts, excited to enthusiasm by the combats and dangers 
which continually threatened the infant church, and, finally, inspired by 
the poetic genius of the Old and the faith of the New Testament, very 
i^oon poured out their sentiments in many religious songs, wherein 
t£e poetfy and the music were united to produce a mingled work of 
celestial beauty. In this manner was seen to reappear, in the six- 
teenth century, the spiritual songs which formerly, in the first, had 
afforded consolation to the sufferings of martyrdom. In the year 
1523, Luther, as we have seen, consecrated his poetic genius in 
honour of the martyrs who died in Brussels ; and -other children of 
the Reformation, following his example, quickly diffused among the 
people an accumulated number of holy verses, and powerfully con- 
tributed to awaken the multitude from their hapless sleep. It was 
in the same year Hans Sachs composed the Nightingale of WiMem^ 
"berg. The doctrine which, for four centuries, had reigned in^ thh 
church, is in his sight like the light of the moon, during which time 
people wander in the vastness of the deserts. But now the night- 
ingale hails the appearance of the sun, and rises, in praising th^light 
of the day, above the heavy clouds of the morning. 

At the sametime that the spirit of lyric poetry thus emerged from 
most elevated inspirations of the reform, satyrical poetry and the 
drama attacked, under the direction of Hutten, Murner, and Manuel, 
the most crying abuses. 

It is to the reform the greatest poets of England and G»ermany, 
and, perhaps, of France, owe their chief resources. Painting is, of 
all the arts, that upon which the Reformation has exerted the smallest 
influence. Nevertheless, this art was renovated, and, as it were; 
sanctified, by the universal movement which then agitated all the 
powers of man. The great master of this period, Lucas Cranach, 
uxed his abode at Wittemberg, and their lived in intimate friendship 
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with Luther, becoming also the painter of the Reformation* We 
' have recognised how he represented the contrasts between Christ 
and Antichrist, (the pope,) and thus assumed a rank among the 
most influential agents of that revolution which transformed the 
minds of the people. From the moment that he had received 
new convictions of the truth, he consecrated his chaste pencil to 
designs altogether in harmony with Christian belief, and he bestowed 
upon the group of children blessed by the Saviour the same grace 
with which he had before embellished the saints and the lives of the 
saints. Albert Durer was likewise converted by the word of the 
gospel, and his genius was devoted to new purposes. His principal 
works took their origin from this date. It was evident from the 
style in which he painted after this time the evangelists and the 
apostles, that the Bible was given back to the people, and that the 
painter drew from that source a depth, a force, a life, and a grandeur, 
which he could never have discovered in himself. 

It miist, however, be acknowledged that painting is, of all the 
arts, the one whose religious influence is the most susceptible of deep 
and urgent objections. Poetry and music have descended from 
heaven, and shall thither re-ascend, but we continually behold painting 
united with disgusting immoralities or woful errors. After the study 
of history, or a visit to Italy, nothing will be expected in aid of 
humanity from the efiforts of this fine art. Although there are excep- 
tions, which wo have believed it just to notice, our general observation 
is beyond dispute. 

The Reformation of Germany, while mainly directing its view to 
the moral nature of man, has been found to impart an impulsion to 
the arts which they have never been known to receive fron^ Roman 
Catholicism. * > 

Thus everything was placed in a state of progression — the arts, 
literature, the spirituality of worship, and the souls of the people and 
of kings. But this magnificent harmony which the gospel, in the 
days of its revival, had produced in every quarter, was about to he 
disturbed. The songs of the nightingale of Wittemherg were soon 
to be hushed in the violence of the storm and the roaring of lions. 
A dark cloud hung for a time over the whole expanse of Germany, 
-and a bright day was to he succeeded by a gloomy night. 


CHAPTER X. 

-PoIIticial Feiitteniatlon-..IiutlieT against Revolt— Thomaa Hunzer— The .Black Forest— <The Twdve 
^ Advice of Luther— Helfenstein— March of the Peasantry— Cruelty of the Frinces. ^ 

A political fermentation, very ' dijfferent from that excited by the 
•gospel, had for a long time exasperated the empire. Overwhelmed 
’Ey civil and ecclesiastical oppression, connected in several countries 
. 'to thd land possessed by the nobles, and sold along with the soil, the 
^people threatened to rebel in anger, and finally break their chains of 
■servitude. This agitation was observable, through divers symptom&l 
long before the dawnings of the Reformation, and from the 
*of its first glimmerings the religious was united with the-^^<^ 
'dement ; and it was impossible, in the sixteenth century, to ‘separate 
•these two principles, so intimately associated together in the being of 
“nations. In Holland, at the end of the preceding century, the 
-peasantry had risen, and had put upon their standard, in imitation of 
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armorial bearings, a loaf and cheese, the two special properties of 
these poor people. “ The alliance of the shoes*' had been formed in 
the neighbourhood of Spires, in the year 1503; and, in 1513, it waa 
renewed in Brisgan under the connivance of several priests. TTur- 
temberg had witnessed, in 1514, the establishment of “ the league of 
the poor Conrad,” whose purpose was to maintain, by means of 
rebellion, “ the law of God,” while Carinthia and Hungary had been,- 
in 1515, the theatre of terrible agitations. The seditions now alluded 
to had been smothered with torrents of blood, but no relief had been 
afforded the people. A political reform, therefore, was not less 
necessary than a religious reformation ; and the people had a right to 
enjoy the former, although it is proper to confess that they were not 
sufficiently civilized to reap the corresponding advantages of such a 
blessing. 

From the time the Reformation had commenced, these popular 
agitations had not been renewed; for the public mind had, for th© 
time, been occupied with thoughts of a different nature, iiuther, 
whose piercing eye had discovered the condition of the people, had 
addressed to them, while confined in Wartburg, some serious ex- 
hortations, with the intention of thus curbing their agitated spirits. 

“ Revolt,” he had said, “ never produces the amelioration desired, 
and God condemns rebellion. What is it to revolt, if it be not to> 
take vengeance upon oneself ? The devil strives to irritate into actions* 
of revolt those who have embraced the gospel, in order to cover it with 
opprobrium ; but those who have rightly comprehended my doctrine- 
will not rebel.” 

Everything inculcated a fear that the popular agitation would not. 
fee long Restrained. The government which Frederick of Saxony had 
at such a cost of labour established had been dissolved. The emperor, 
whose energy might perhaps have replaced the influence of that, 
national administration, was absent. The princes, whose union had' 
always composed the strength of Germany, were now distracted in 
opinion ; and the fresh declarations of Charles Y. against Luther, by 
destroying all hope of future reconciliation, had robbed the reformer* 
of. a portion of that moral authority by means of which, in 1522, he- 
had succeeded in calming the raging storm. The principal dikes,, 
which until now had stayed the torrent, were broken down,, and 
nothing could farther oppose its fury. 

It was not the religious movement which gave birth to political 
agitation ; but in several places the former allowed itself to be dragged 
along in company with the latter tumult. Perhaps it may be just 
even to exceed this limit, and to acknowledge that the movement 
communicated to the people by the reform imparted a new force to- 
the discontent which harassed the nation. The violence of LutheFs 
writings, the intrepidity of his actions and his words, the bold truths* 
which he asserted, not only in the face of the pope, but also of the 
princes themselves, were all calculated to increase the impatience of 
minds^ already in a state of burning anger. Wherefore Eras'inus did 
not fail to teU him, “"We are now gathering the fruits of the seeds 
you have sown.” Moreover, the delightful truths of the gospel, ex- 
ppsed at last in the light of day, impressed every heart with joy, and 
fi)|ed them with hope and expectation. But a number of unregene- 
!50uls were not prepared to receive through repentance the pri- 
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Tileges of Christian faith and liberty. They were sufficiently willing 
to cast off the yoke of the pope, but they w-ere not willing to take up 
the cross of Christ. Therefore, when the princes devoted to the 
cause of Rome sought in their rage to smother the Reformation, real 
Christians, it is true, knew how to support with patience such cruel 
persecutions, but the mob became turbulent and rebelled ; and, seeing 
their wishes compromised on one side, they strove to find an outlet by 
another way. Wherefore is it,” said they, that while the church 
calls upon all men to receive a noble liberty, the hardships of servi- 
tude are perpetuated in the state ? Wherefore, while the church 
speaks only of resignation, do the governments still have recourse to 
force alone ?” Unhappily, when the religious reform had received, 
with equal joy, alike the princes and the people, the political reform, 
on the contrary, had opposed to it the most powerful party of the 
nation ; and while the former possessed the gospel as its rule and place 
of refuge, the latter very soon acknowledged no other principles save 
that of ^bitrary violence. Thus, whilst the one was restrained within 
the boundaries of the truth, the other rapidly exceeded, like an im- 
petuous current,’ all the limits of justice. But willingly to deny any 
indirect influence contributed by the Reformation to the troubles 
which burst out in the empire appears to me to argue an undue par- 
tiality. A fire had been kindled in Germany by means of religious 
discussions ; and it was impossible to prevent the escape of some 
sparks fitted to inflame the passions of the people. 

The pretensions of some fanatics to celestial inspiration served to 
augment the evil. At the moment when the Reformation had con- 
tinued to appeal, without intermission, from the pretended authority 
of the church to the real authority of the Holy Scriptures, these -en- 
thusiasts rejected not only the authority of the church, but also that 
of the Scriptures ; they no longer spoke of anything but au iuward 
word, of an interior revelation from God ; and, denying the natural 
corruption of their hearts, they delivered themselves over to all the 
intoxication of spiritual pride, and imagined themselves to be saints. 

“ The Holy Scriptures were no more in their sight than a dead 
Mter,” said Luther, and every one began to cry, The Spirit, the 
Spirit 1 hut assuredly I will not follow the direction in which their 
spirit leads them 1 May God, in his mercy, preserve mo from a church 
in which there are only saints to be found. I wish to remain in the 
place where we meet with the humble, the weak, and the sick, who 
are aware of and deplore their sins, and who sigh and cry continually 
to Go^ from the bottom of their heart, in order to obtain his consola- 
tion and liis aid.” These words of Luther are possessed of great 
depth, and mark the change which was in operation in his views with 
regard to the nature of the church. They demonstrate at same time 
how much the religious principles of the rebellion were in opposition 
with those of the Reformation. 

The nqpst distinguished person among the ranks of these enthusia^ 
was Thomas Munzer. He was not altogether devoid of talent, and 
had read the Bible, and with a commendable zeal he might have done 
well had he known how to calm his agitated spirits, and to secure 
the peace of heart awarded to the simple Christian. But unacquaint- 
ed with his own character and deficient in real humility, he was over- 
taken with a desire to reform the world, and forgot, like all enthu- 
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siasts, that it was with himself the task of reform must necessarily 
begin. A. quantity of mystical writings which he had studied in his 
youth had given a false direction to his thoughts. He first made his 
appearance in Zwickau, but quitted Witbemberg after Luthers 
return, displeased with the inferior part he was there compelled to 
perform, and finally became pastor of the small town of Alstadt^ in 
Thuringia- He could not for any length of time remain at rest, and 
soon began to accuse the reformers of founding^ by their attachment 
to literature, a new species of Popery, and of forming many churches 
which were neither pure nor holy. 

‘‘ Luther,'' said he, “ has delivered the consciences from the yoke 
of the pope, but he has left them in a carnal liberty, and has not 
directed them in their advance of the spirit towards God.” 

He looked upon himself as called by God to prescribe the remedy 
for an evil of such magnitude. The revelations of the spirit were in 
his opinion the means by which his reform was destined to succeed. 

He who possessed that spirit,” said he, “ has true faith, even 
, although he should not look upon the Holy Scriptures during the 
whole course of his life. The Pagans and the Turks are better pre- 
pared to receive it than many Christians who call us enthusiasts.” 
It was Luther he here alluded to. “ In order to receive this spirit, 
it is necessary to chastise the body,” said he in addition, “ to wear 
shabby clothing, to leave the beard to grow, to have a melancholy 
look, to refrain from speaking, to visit secluded retreats, and to supr 
plicate God to bestow on us a sign of his favour. Then God shall 
come and shall speak with us, as in former times with Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob. If he did not this, it would be of no use for man 
4o occupy himself with him. I have received from God the charge 
to assemble bis elect in a holy and everlasting alliance.” 

The agitation and disquietude which harassed the public mind 
too strongly favoured the propagation of those enthusiastic ideas. 
Man admires the marvellous, and that which flatters his pride. 
Munzer having persuaded a portiou of bis flock to adopt his viewR> 
abolished ecclesiastical singing and all ceremonies. He maintained 
that, to obey princes deprived of reason” was to serve at once both 
God and Belial. Afterwards, marching at the head of his parishioners, 
towards a chapel which was situated in the neighbourhood of Alatadt, 
and to which pilgrims paid devotional visits, he overturned the buili^ 
ing. Obliged in consequence of this exploit to leave the country, he 
wandered about in Germany, and finally arrived in Switzerland, 
wherein he promulgated, among all those who were willing to listen 
to him, the plan of a universal revolution In every quarter fie met 
with minds prepared to receive his suggestions ; he threw powder upon 
the burning coals, and very soon occasioned a violent explosion. 

Luther, who had discountenanced the warlike enterprises of Seckin- 
gen, could not suffer himself to be entangled with the tumultuous 
movements of the peasantry. The gospel preserved him, happily for 
the interest of social order ; for, what must have happened had he 
carried into the camp of the disaffected the vast influence of his 
name ? . . . He constantly and firmly maintained the distincticn 

between spiritual and secular affairs; he did not cease to aver that it 
ws immortal souls which Christ had emancipated by Lis word ; and 
one hand he attacked the authority of the church, he sup- 
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ported witli the other, and with equal force, the power of the princes. 

A Christian,” said he, “ must endure a hundred deaths rather than 
intermingle in the least degree with the rebellious schemes of the 
peasants.” He also wrote to the elector, “ It is a subject of peculiar 
joy to me that these enthusiasts themselves boast to all their followers 
that they do not belong to our party. It is the spirit which conducts 
them, they say ; and for me, I reply, It is an evil spirit, whose only 
fruits are manifested in the pillage of convents and churches ; the 
greatest brigand on the earth might lay claim to the same inspiration.” 

At the same time Luther, who desired to secure for others the 
liberty he claimed on his own behalf, strove to dissuade the prince 
from the adoption of all rigorous measures. “ Leave them to preach 
upon what subjects they choose, and against whomsoever they may 
think proper,” said he ; for it is necessary to allow the word of 
God to march forward itself, and to offer them battle. If their spirit 
be the true spirit, it shall not be afraid of our rigorous deeds, and if 
ours be tke true spirit, it shall not dread their violence. Leave the 
spirits to struggle and fight with one ano^hef. Perhaps some persons 
may be seduced ; for there is no battle without wounds ; but he who 
fights sincerely shall be crowned with victory. Nevertheless, if they 
determine to draw the sword, let your Highness forbid the use of such 
a weapon, and command them to leave the country.” 

The rebellion began in the districts of the Black Forest and of the 
sources of the Danube, so often agitated by popular commotions. On 
the 19th July 1524, a number of Thurgovian peasants rose in revolt ^ 
against the abbot of Eeichenau, who refused to grant them the ser- 
vices of an evangelical preacher. Very speedily some thousands of 
people were assembled around the small town of Tengen, with the ' 
purpose of liberating a clergyman who was confined within the prison r 
of the place. The spirit of revolt spread with inconceivable rapidity, 
from the confines of Swabia as far as the countries of the Ehine, of 
Franconia, of Thuringia, and of Saxony. The whole of these pro-, 
vinces were in a state of rebellion in the month of January 1525. 

Towards the end of that month, the peasantry issued a declaration 
composed of twelve articles, in which they demanded the liberty of 
choosing for themselves their own pastors, the abolition of small tithes, 
of servitude, of the laws of inheritance, the freedom of the chase, of 
fishing, and of cutting wood, &c. Each demand was confirmed by 
some passage. If we have deceived ourselves,” said they in con- 
clusion, ‘‘ let Luther correct us from the Scriptures.” 

The advice of the theologians of Wittemberg was applied for, and 
Luther and Melancthon gave theirs separately, in which the differ- 
ence of their characters was plainly discovered. Melancthon, in 
whose sight every kind of disturbance constituted a great crime, 
ejLceeded the boundaries of his usual simplicity, and failed in terms 
to express his fervent indignation. The peasants were criminals, 
against whom he invoked every law human and divine. If bene- . 
volent negotiations were found useless, the magistrate was .called 
upon to treat the multitude like brigands and assassins. Neverthe- 
less,” added he, (and there was, indeed, much need of at least one 
trait to recall the remembrance of Melancthon,) ‘‘let pity be shewn to 
-orphans in the application of the penalty of death.” 

Luther regarded revolt in the same light with Melancthon, but he 
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had -within his bosom a heart which felt for the miseries of the people. 
He displayed on the present occasion a marked impartiality, and 
frankly declared the truth to both parties. He addressed himself in 
the first place to the princes, and more particularly to the bishops. 

‘‘ It is you,*' said he to them, “ who are the cause of this revolt ; it ie 
your declamations against the gospel, your culpable oppression of the 
inferior members of the church, which have driven the people into 
their condition of despair. It is not a number of peasants, dear 
lords, who have risen against you * it is God himself who is desirous 
of opposing your previous conduct. These peasants are nothing more 
than the instruments employed by him to work out your humiliation. 
Do not think yourselves able to escape from the punishment he ha^ 
prepared for you. Although you were to succeed in destroying that 
large quantity of peasants, God is able, from the very stones, to 
create a new host thereof, in order to chastise your pride. If I 
wished to revenge myself, I might laugh in my sleeve, in urging on 
the peasants, or even in augmenting their passion, but God^reserve 
me from such a course ! , . - Dear lords, for the love of God 1 
refrain from cruel deeds, treat -vvdth reason this poor people, as men 
intoxicated and wandering. Appease their troubles with mild 
measures, lest there may issue from their sufferings a conflagra- 
tion which shall encircle the whole limits of Germany, Among these- 
twelve articles there are some which are just and equitable.*^ 

This exordium was calculated to procure for Luther the confidence 
of the peasantry, and to induce them to listen with patience to the 
truths which he was about to recommend to their attention. He re- 
presented to them that a large portion of their demands was, it is 
^rue, -well founded; but that to rise in rebellion was the act of 
Pagans ; that the grand duty of the Christian was patience, and not 
war, and that if they continued to rise in the name of the gospel 
against the very spirit of the gospel, he would regard them as enemies 
to the word of God more dangerous than the pope. “The pope and the 
emperor,” continued he, “have joined together against me; but the more^ 
the pope and the emperor have raged, the more the gospel has ad- 
vanced. Wherefore has such a result come to pass ? It is because I 
havo never offered to draw the sword nor to demand vengeance ; it is 
I have never had r'ecourse either to tumults or rebelliOB 
Mve ' referred everything to God, and I have waited thedsslt#^^ 
placing myself in his all“powerful“hand. It is neither with the sword 
nor the gun Christians seek to fight, hut with sufferings and the 
cross of Christ. He, (Jesus,) their captain, has not fenced w/th the- 
sword, but he was suspended upon a tree.” 

In vain, however, did Luther express himself in a strain so truly 
Christian. The people were too strongly excited by the fanatic^* 
discourses of the leaders of the rebellion to lend, as on other occa- 
sions, their ear to the words of the reformer. “ He plays the hypo- 
crite,” it was said; “he flatters the princes ; he has declared^war wiihr- 
the pope, and he wishes that we should become submissive to our 
oppressors.” 

The revolt, therefore, instead of being appeased, only became mi^el 
formidable. At Weinsberg, the Count Louis of Helfenstein, and the- 
fioyenty men whom he commanded, were condemned to death, A 
of peasants held their Pikes in position of the charge, firm and 
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'without moving, 'while others drove up and pushed against this iron 
paling the count and his soldiers. The wife of the unhappy Hel- 
fenstein, the natural daughter of the emperor Maximilian, holding in 
her arms an infant two years old, begged on her knees, with accents 
choked by tears, the life of her husband, and endeavoured, but in vain, 
to stay this murderous march. Nay, a young lad, who had been in 
the service of the count, but who had joined the rebels, skipped 
sportingly about her person, and played upon a fife the march of 
death, to the time of dancing, as if he were escorting to a ball these 
doomed victims. Every one of them perished; the infant was 
wounded in its mother s arms ; and she herself was conveyed in a 
dung-cart as far as Heilbronn. 

When the news of such cruelties were spread abroad, a cry of 
horror escaped the mouths of the friends of the Beformation, and a 
terrible combat was raised within the sensitive soul of Luther. On 
the one side the peasants, making a mockery of his representations, 
pretendeS to have received direct revelations from heaven, made an 
impious use of the threatenings of the Old Testament, proclaimed the 
equality of conditions, and the community of property, defended their 
cause with steel and fire, and debased their character with bar- 
barous executions. On the other hand the enemies of the reform in- 
quired, with a malignant smile, whether or not the former was now 
convinced that it was more easy to kindle a conflagration than to ex- 
tinguish it. Enraged with these excesses, and alarmed at the thought 
that they might help to stop the progress of the gospel, Luther no 
longer hesitated in his actions ; he concealed nothing, but let himself 
loose upon the rebels with all the force of his disposition, and ex- , 
ceeded, perhaps, the just limits within which he ought to hafe con- 
fined his attacks. 

The peasantry,” said he, are guilty of three horrible sins both 
towards God and towards men, and they therefore deserve death alike 
of body and soul. In the first place, they have rebelled against the 
magistrates to whom they have pledged their oath of fidelity. Next, 
they rob and pillage both convents and castles. And, lastly, they 
ooyer these crimes with the cloak of the gospel. If you do not put 
to death a mad dog, you shall perish, and all the country along with 
you. He who shall be killed in fighting for the rights of the magis- 
trate shall die the death of a real martyr, if he has fought with a good 
conscience." Luther afterwards described with energy the guilty 
violence of the peasants, who forced simple and peaceable mA 
to join ijieir ranks, and thus exposed them to the penalties of the same 
condemnation. Then he added, ‘‘ It is for this reason, dear lords, I 
call upon you to assist, to save, to deliver, and to have pity upon 

this poor people. Stick, wound, and kill who can If 

yr»'die, you cannot secure an end more happy ; for you perish in the 
seryicB of God, and in order to save your neighbour from the torments 
of hell." • ^ ^ - 

But neither persuasion nor threatenings were able to restrain ^itfe 
popular torrent. The bells of the churches were no longer sounded 
to intimate the commencement of divine service. As soon as in the 
bosom of the country their solemn and prolonged sounds were heard 
to ring, they were recognised as the tocsin, and every one ran to 
^rms. The people of the Black Forest had assembled around John 
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Muller of Bulgenbach. Of an imposing aspect, and clothed in a red 
cloak, with a hat of the same colour upon his head, this chief boldly 
advanced from village to village, followed by the peasantry. Behind 
him, upon a car, decorated with leaves and ribbons, was erected the 
three-coloured flag — black, red, and white — the signal of rebellion* 
A herald, dressed in the same fashion, read aloud the twelve articles, 
and invited the people to join the ranks of the rebels. Whoever 
refused this call were excluded from the benefits of the commonalty. 

Y ery soon this march, at first pacific in its advances, became more 
tmrbnlent. It is necessary,” exclaimed some individuals, “ to force 
the nobles to submit themselves to the terms of our alliance.” And, 
in the furtherance of this object, the grain-stores were pillaged, the 
cellars were emptied, the lordly fish-ponds were poached, and the 
castles of the nobles who resisted were reduced to a heap of ruins, 
while the convents were burned to the ground. Resistance had 
inflamed the fury of these uncivilized creatures ; equality no longet 
sufficed ; they thirsted for blood ; . . . . and they swor? to cause 
every one to bite the dust who wore a spur on his foot. 

At the approach of the peasants, the towns being in no condition 
to offer resistance, opened their gates and joined the cause of these 
invaders. In every place into which this rude army entered the 
images were destroyed and the crucifixes were broken in pieces, 
whilst armed women hurried through the streets, seeking vengeance 
upon the monks. Did they happen to be repulsed in one quarter 
they re-assemble in another, and often braved the opposition of the 
most formidable forces. A committee of peasants was established at 
„ Heilbronn. The counts of Lowenstein were made prisoners ; they 
were dressed in coarse habits ; a white staff was put into their hands ; 
and they were obliged to take an oath to observe the provisions of 
the twelve articles. “ Brother George, and you also, Albert,” said a 
coppersmith from Ohringen to the counts of Hohenloe, who had sur- 
rendered and joined the camp, “ swear to us that you will behave 
yourselves like brethren ; for you are now likewise no more than 
j^asants ; you are no longer lords.” The equality of conditions — 
mat dream of every democrat — was now established in aristocratic 
tpfKPmany. 

I great number of nobles, some through fear, and others from 
'ambitious motives, couuected themselves with the follower^ of rebellious 
The famous Gotz of Berlichingeif, seeing his own servants refusing to 
obey his orders, was anxious to flee from home, and to seek refuge 
with the elector of Saxony ; but his wife, who was then % 3 ar her 
time of delivery, hid, with a view to keep her husband at home, the 
reply received from the elector. Thus Gdtz, closely beset, 
forced to put himself at the head of the rebel army. On the 7d?h^4f 
. May, the peasants enteredinto W urtzburg, where the inhabitants receiv 
ed them with acclamation. The forces of the princes and knights of 
Swabia and Franconia, who had fixed their head-quarters in this city^ 
were obliged to evacuate the town, and to retlreat hastily within the 
walls of the citadel, the last stronghold of the nobility. 

But ere now the movement had extended to other parts of 
toany. Spires, the Palatinate, Alsace, and Hesse, had acknowledged 
<ihe authority of the twelve articles, while the peasantry also throat* 
eited Bavaria. Westphalia, the Tyrol, Saxony, and Lorraine* .-^-0 
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margrave of Baden, having refused to accept these articles, was 
ebliged to flee the country. The coadjutor of Foulde yielded acqui- 
escence in a spirit of merriment. The small towns admitted that 
they had no arms wherewith to oppose the rebels. MentZj Triors, and 
Frankfort obtained the liberties which they had claimed. 

An immense revolution was in agitation throughout all the pro- 
vinces of the empire. The ' ecclesiastical and secular laws which 
oppressed the people were doomed to be suppressed ; the property of 
the clergy was looked to as means for indemnifying the princes and 
providing for the wants of the empire; the taxes were to determine 
and be abolished, with the exception of a tribute which should be 
payable every ten years ; the imperial power, recognised in the New 
Testament, shall alone be allowed to subsist ; all the other princesf 
were appointed to resign their faculties of government; sixty-fout 
free tribunals were to be called into existence, wherein men of every 
class in the community should be entitled to hold a seat ; all the 
States w?re arranged to return to their primitive condition ; the 
clergymen were to pass into the rank of simple pastors of the 
churches ; the princes and knights were to assume the character of 
protectors of the weak ; the unity of weights and measures was fixed 
to be introduced, and only one species of money was entitled to bd 
jstamped throughout the whole extent of the empire. 

The princes, however, had awakened from their first stupor, and 
George of Truchsess, the general-in-chief of the imperial army, made 
a movement in advance in the direction of the lake of Constance. 
He routed the peasant forces on the 2d of May at Beblingen, marched 
upon the city of Weinsberg, where the unhappy count of Helfensteitt • 
had perished, set fire to the houses and razed them to the ground, 
giving commands that these ruins should be preserved as an everi 
lasting monument of the treason of the inhabitants. At Furfield, the 
general united his body with those of the elector palatine and the 
elector of Triers, and, thus re-enforced, proceeded on his march to- 
wards Franconia. 

Frauenburg, the city of Wurtzburg, was still in the possession of 
the princes, while the grand army of the peasants continued to occupy 
their position in front of its walls. On receiving accounts of the 
approach of Truchsess,. the peasantry resolved to try the fate of an 
assault; and on the 15 th of May, at nine o’clock in the evening, the 
trumpets called to arms, tfie tri-col3ured flag was unfurled, and the 
peasantry rushed forward to the attack with loud shouts of 
Sebastian of Rotenhan, one of the warmest partisans of the reform, 
commanded in the castle. He had made excellent preparations of 
defence, and having exhorted bis soldiers to repel the assault with 
courage, the whole body of troops had sworn to follow his advice, by 
holding up three fingers towards the heavens. A fearful engagement 
was thereafter commenced. To the energy and desperate efforts of the 
peasantry,* the fortress replied from the walls and from the towers 
with petards, with showers of brimstone and boiling pitch, and the 
discharges of artillery. The peasantry, thus harassed by their invi- 
sible enemy, were for a moment taken by surprise, but their fury 
quickly revived and even increased, so that, although tho night drew 
on, the fierce struggle was prolonged. The fortress, enlightened by 
the thousand fires of battle, appeared in the darkness like some superb 
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giant, who, vomiting forth, flames, struggled alone in the midst of a 
howling thunder-storm, for the salvation of the empire against the 
enraged valour of furious hordes. At two o’clock in the morning, the 
peasantry, in spite of all their eflforts, were worsted, and finally 
obliged to retire. 

They were now anxious to enter into negotiations either with the 
garrison or with Truchsess, who pushed forward, at the head of his 
army, towards their position. But such a procedure was at variance 
with the nature of their enterprise ; violence and victory were the 
only means which could secure them safety. After a display of cer- 
tain irresolution, they decided upon moving on to meet the imperial 
army ; but the artillery and cavalry of this latter force made fright- 
ful havoc in the ranks of the assailants. At Konigshofen, and after- 
wards at Engelstadt, these unhappy people were completely defeated. 
And, in the sequel, abusing the advantages of victory, the princes, 
nobles, and bishops, inflicted punishments, whose cruelties exceeded 
belief. The prisoners were hung in numbers by the road si(?fes. The 
bishop of Wurtzburg, who had fled from home, returned and scoured 
the whole extent of his diocese in the company of public executioners, 
shedding equally the blood of rebels and of the peaceful friends of 
the word of God. Gotz ^of Berlichingen was condemned to suffer 
perpetual imprisonment. The margrave Oasimir of Auspach caused 
the eyes of eighty-five rebels to be torn out, who had sworn never to 
look again upon the face of that prince ; and he cast upon the world 
this troop of blind wretches, who went about here and there, with a 
bold of each others hands, groping their way with staggering steps, and 
^ begging the food upon which they lived. The unfortunate lad 
who had played the march of death upon his fife at Plelfenstein, 
was fastened to a stake with a chain, a fire was kindled around his 
person, and the knights assisted at the execution^ laughing at the 
horrible contortions he was forced to make in the agony of his suffer- 
ings. 

Public worship was everywhere re-established in accordance with 
the observance of ancient custom. The most flourishing and densely 
populated districts of the empire only exhibited to those who passed 
.over their surface the mournful spectacle of many dead bodies thrown 
^p m heaps, and the smoking ruins of consumed buildingis. Fifty 
thousand men had perished in the war, and the people were deprived 
in every quarter of almost all thfe little liberty which, until then, they 
bad enjoyed. Such were, in the south of Germany, the horrible 
results of this rash revolt. . 
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But it was not either to the south or the west of Germany the evil 
was destined to be confined, Munzer, after having passed through 
a portion of Switzerland, of Alsace, and Swabia, had again directed 
his steps towards the province of Saxony. Some of the citizens of 
Mulbouse in Thuringia, had called him to their city, and appoii^d 
kim the pastor of their church. The council of the city having 
^^isted, Miiuzer dismissed its members, and formed another coun^l 
^l^emposed of his own friends, and of which he named himselifceke^. 
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Full of contempt for tlie Christ, “ sweet as honey,” whom Luther 
preached, and determined to reyert to the most energetic measures. 
“ It is necessary,” said he, to cause to perish by the sword, like 
Joshua, all the people of Canaan.” He established the community 
of property and pillaged the conyents. ‘‘ Munzer,” wrote Luther, 
•on the 11th April 1525, to Amsdorff, “Munzer is both king and 
■emperor of Mulhouse, and no longer its pastor.” The poor were no 
longer obliged to labour ; if any one of them stood in need of a supply 
of corn or cloth, they went to make a demand upon the rich, and 
if those in easy circumstances refused to accede to the proposal, the 
poor person seized upon the necessaries he required ; while if the rich 
man persisted in his denial, he was instantly hanged. Mulhouse 
being an independent city, Munzer was enabled, without oppoeitioir, 
to exercise therein his authority for nearly a whole year. The revolt 
in the south of Germany induced him to believe that the time had 
arrived when it was incumbent upon him to enlarge the boundaries 
of his n^ kingdom. He ordered cannons of a large size to be cast 
in the convent of the Franciscans, and endeavoured to animate into 
actions of rebellion the peasantry and the miners of Mansfeld. How 
long are you still willing to sleep ?” said he, in a fanatical proclama- 
tion ; “ arise and fight the battle of the Lord ! It is now full time* 
France, Germany, and Italy, are on the march. Forward, forward, 
forward ! Haste, haste, haste ! . . . - Pay no respect to the 

sorrows of the impious. They shall supplicate your pity like little 
children, but continue unmerciful. Haste, haste, haste ! The fire 
is kindled; let your sword be always stained with blood. Haste, 
haste, haste I Work while it is yet day." ^ This letter was sigjued,. 
“ Munzer, the servant of God against the impious." T 

■ The people of the country, eager to obtain wealth, ran in 
to join his standard. Everywhere in the districts of Mansfel^ 
Stolberg, Schwarzburg, in La Hesse, and the Duchy of Brunswiebj 
the peasantry rose as rebels. The convents of Michelstein, Ils^^ 
bourg, Walkenried, Rossleben, and many others in the neighbour- 
hood of Hartz, and in the plains of Thuringia, were laid waste. At 
iteinhardsbrunn, which Luther had visited, the tombs of the ancient 
landgraves were profaned and the library destroyed. 

Terror spread its warnings to a distance, and even at Wittemberg 
disquietude was not altogether unknown. Those doctors who had 
neither feared the pope nor the emjperor, felt themselves constra^p^ 
i®,.teetohle in contemplation of the deeds done by a 
most na^nute particulars of the news were eagerly 
the progress of the revolt was watched at every step. We asre 
here," said Melancthon, “in a state of great danger. If Munzer 
succeeds, we are undone, at least if Christ does not interfere to save 
Munzer proceeds with a cruelty which surpasses that of the 
^^oythians, and it is impossible to name the fearful threats he utters.” ? 

The pious elector had long hesitated upon the measures he oiigl:^P^ 
adoJ)t. Munzer had exhorted him, as well as all the princes|til^^S 
•converted, “ because,” said he, “their hour was coiie 
had signed these addresses, “ Munzer, armed with the sword of 
Crideon.” Frederick experienced a great desire to employ mild methods 
for the purpose of reclaiming these erring people. Oppressed with 
A dangerous illness, he h^ written on the 14th of April to his 

44 
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'brother John, Perhaps "we have given these poor people more than 
one cause of revolt. Ah, the inferior classes are oppressed in many 
ways by their spiiitual and temporal lords.” And as it was repre 
sented to him how great were the humiliations, the revolutions,' and 
the dangers, to which he exposed himself, if he did not promptly 
smother this rebellion, “ I have been/' said he^ “ up to the present 
moment, a powerful elector, having in abundance both horses and! 
chariots, and if now Grod desires that I should lose them all, it is* 
well, I will wdk upon my feet.” . _ 

The first tlie princes who bad recourse to arms was the young 
landgrave Philip of Hesse. His knights and his soldiers swore that 
they would live and die with him. After having pacified his states^ 
he set out on an expedition toward Saxony. From their own 
dominions, Duke John, the brother of the elector, Duke George of 
Stoony, and Duke Henry of Brunswick, also led on their forces to 
form a junction with those of Hesse. The peasantry, alarmed at the 
appearance of this united army, took up their position upon a hill, 
where, without discipline, without arms, and many of them in a stato 
of dismay, they constructed a rampart with their cars. Munzer had 
not even used the precaution of obtaining sufficient supplies of powder 
for his large cannons. No succour seemed to be near, and the army 
coming close upon the position of the peasantry, these latter com- 
batants were seized with affright. The princes regarding their con- 
dition with pity, offered terms of capitulation, which the country 
folks appeared willing to accept. Munzer, however, had recourse at 
this moment to the most powerful stimulant which can be applied to a 
^spirit of enthusiasm. “ We shall this day see the arm of God stretched 
forth/' ^aid he, and all our enemies shall be destroyed.” At the same^ 
instant a rainlDow appeared in the lieavens, and this fanatical crowd, 
who had a rainbow worked in their colours, beheld in this event a 
certain sign of the protection of Heaven. Munzer took advantage of this^ 
persuasion, “ Fear nothing/' said he, “ to the citizens and peasantry, 
I will receive in my sleeve all the balk which shall be fired upon you.”' 
He, moreover, caused to be cruelly massacred a young gentleman,. 
Matnerns de Geholfen, sent by the princes to capitulate, with the 
intention of thus depriving the rebels of all hopes of pardon. 

-landgrave, having drawn out his horsemen, said to them, “ I 
kn aware that we princes are often in the wrong ; for we are but. 
men: still God commands honoifr to be shewn to authorities. Let. 
us save our wives and our children from the fury of these murderers. 
The Lord shall give us the victory, because he has said, “ He who 
opposes the powers, opposes the order of God.” Then Philip gave the 
word of command to attack. This occurred on the 15th of May 1525* 
The army moved forward, but the crowd of peasantry remained 
immoveable, singing aloud the hymn, “ Come, Holy Spirit,” and ex- 
pecting to see the heavens shew tokens of its favour on their behalf. 
The artillery quickly demolished their rude ramparts, and carried 
disaster and death into the middle of their ranks. At length both 
fanaticism and courage forsook their breast, and a miserable panic 
, usurped their place, insomuch that the peasant forces fled in a state of 
utter confusion. Five thousand of their number perished in the^ 
i^jfse of their flight. 

j ^princes, and their victorious troops, after the battle, HMrche^ 
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into tie tov^n of Frankenhausen. One of the soldiers having gone up 
to the garret of the house wherein he lodged, discovered a man lying 
in bed, Who are you said the soldier ; “ are you a rebel ?” Then 
observing a portfolio in the room, he opened it and found therein 
letters addressed to Thomas Munzer. Are you Thomas said the 
trooper. The alarmed invalid replied, “No.” But his visiter mad$ 
awful threats, and Munzer, for it was him, confessed his identity. 
“ You are my prisoner,*' said the soldier. Conducted into the presence 
of Duke George and the landgrave, Munzer did not cease to aver 
that he was right in his desire to punish the princes, seeing that they 
set themselves in opposition to the gospel. “ Unhappy being,” was 
the answer given, “ think of all those whose lives you have sacrificed.” 
But Munzer responded with a smile on his face, in the midst of his 
sufferings, “ It was their wish so to act.** He partook of the sacra* 
ment in one kind, and his head and that of his lieutenant, Pfeiffer, 
were at the same time severed from their bodies. Mulhouse was cap- 
tured, affd tbe peasantry were loaded with chains. 

A nobleman having observed in the crowd of prisoners a peasant 
of superior appearance, went up to him and said, “ Well, my lad, 
which sort of government is most agreeable to you, that of the 
peasantry dr that of the princes ?” The poor youth replied, while 
heaving a deep sigh, “ Ah ! my dear lord, there is no knife whose 
sharp edge does so much evil as the domination of one peasant over 
another.” 

The remains of the rebellion were extinguished in blood, and Duke 
George, more particularly displayed an excess of cruelty. In the 
states of the elector there were neither condemnations nor punish* 
ments inflicted. ' The word of God, preached in all its purity, •proved* 
sufliciont in these districts to restrain the tumultuous passions of the 
people. 

In truth, Luther had not ceased to oppose the rebellion, which 
formed, in his opinion, the forerunner of a universal judgment. 
Instructions, prayers, and even irony, were not spared by him. At 
the conclusion of the articles drawn out at Erfurt by the rebels, the 
doctor had added as a supplementary article, the following : — “ Item^, 
The following article has been omitted ; — Henceforth the honourable 
council shall have no power. It shall not bo able to do anything ; 
it shall sit as an idol or as a post ; the commonalty shall chew all 
the pieces of it, and it shall govern with the hands and feet tied. 
Hereafter the carriage shall conduct the horses; the horses shaH 
hold tl^ reins ; and in this manner everything shall proceed admir- 
ably, in conformity with the fine project these articles have proposed.” 

Luther was not satisfied with writing. Whilst the tumult was 
still in its utmost vigour he left Wittemberg, and traversed some of 
the provinces most exposed to the dangers of agitation. He preached, 
he used all his efforts to calm the public mind, and his hand, which 
God rendered powerful, dispelled, appeased, and turned into their 
proper channel, a number of overflown and furious torrents. 

In every quarter the doctors of the reform exercised the same 
influence. At Halle, Brentz had encouraged, by the promises of the 
divine word, the dejected spirits of its citizens, and four thousand 
peasants bad fled in presence of six hundred citizens. At Ichter- 
hausen a multitude of the peasantry had assembled for the purpose of 
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destroying several castles, and* of putting tlieir lords to death, but 
Frederick Myconius went alone to meet this host ; and such was 
the efidcacy of his bold speech, that the guilty design was at once 
abandoned. 

Such was the part played by the reformers and the Reformation in 
the midst of this rebellion. They opposed the revolt with all their 
might by the s^ord of the word, and maintained with energy those 
principles which alone are able, in every emergency, to preserve the 
order and obedience of nations. It was thus Luther declared “ that, 
if the power of the holy doctrine had not arrested the fury of the 
people, this rebellion must have been productive of very great 
horrorSj and would have everywhere overthrown both the church and 
the state.” Everything, indeed, betokened the consummation of these 
sad prognostications. 

If the reformers thus struggled against the works of sedition, it 
was not without receiving therefrom some terrible blows. That 
moral agony which had commenced with Luther in th# cells of 
Erfurt, increased to a yet higher degree, perhaps, after the revolt of 
the peasantry. A grand transformation in the affairs of humanity 
cannot be effected without suffering on the part of those who are its 
most effective instruments. To accomplish the creation of Christianity 
the agony of the cross was requisite, and he who was put upon that 
cross addressed to every one of his disciples these words, “ Can you 
be baptized with the same baptism with which I have been baptized 

Among the princes the idea was constantly repeated, that Luther 
and his doctrine were the causes of the rebellion, and however absurd 
this notion in reality was, the reformer could not fail, in witnessing a 
‘'reception so general of this opinion, to experience on that account a 
rooted sorrow. In the meetings of the people, Munzer and all the 
leaders of the sedition represented the reformer in the character of a 
vile hypocrite and a flatterer of the great, and these calumnies found 
a ready access into the public mind. The violence with which Luther 
had denounced the cause of the rebels had given offence even to men 
of moderate views. The friends of Rome triumphed in these reports ; 
everything seemed against the reformer ; and he was destined to 
bear the weight of the anger of the age in which he lived. But his 
POmI was most deeply afldicted in beholding the work of heaven thus 
dragged in the mire and put upon an equality with the attempts pf 
the most fanatical projects. He^here supposed himself in the garddm 
of Gethsemane. He saw the bitter cup which was given him to 
di'ink, and foreseeing an universal abandonment, he exclaimed^‘‘ Yery 
soon, perhaps, I likewise shall be able to say, Omnes mz scandalum 
jpatiemini in ista nocte^’ — This night you shall all be offended in me. 

Nevertheless, in the heart of such bitter grief, be preserved his 
faith. “ He,” said he, “ who has enabled me to trample under foot 
mine enemy when he rose up against me like a cruel dragon, or like 
a furious lion, shall not permit that same enemy to crus]? me. now 
that he confronts me with the perfidious looks of the basalisk. I 
contemplate these misfortunes, and I groan at the recollection of 
them. Often have I asked at myself whether or not it was wre 
just to leave Popery peaceably to follow its course, rather than to 
%bold such an accumulation of troubles and sedition bursting forth 
the world. But no ! it is better to draw from .the mouth of 
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devil some poor individuals than to leave all under the fangs of his 
murderous teeth/* 

It was at this period that a termination was put, in the mind of 
Luther, to that revolution which had commenced on his return from 
Wartbourg, The inward life was no longer sufficient to satisfy him ; 
and the church and her institutions now assumed in his eyes a di^i- 
fied importance. The hardihood with which he had overcome all 
obstacles, was stayed at the sight of destructions yet more radical ; 
he felt that there was a need to preserve, to govern, and to construct ; 
and it was in the middle of bloody ruins, with which the war of the 
peasants had covered the whole surface of Germany, that the edifice 
of the new church slowly began to raise its structure. 

The troubles above alluded to left in the public mind a lively 
continued emotion. The people were struck with alarm. The 
masses of inhabitants, who had only sought to procure by means of 
the reform their political liberty, spontaneously withdrew from the 
cause, when they learned that spiritual liberty was the single boon 
offered to their acceptance. The opposition of Luther to the cause 
of the peasantry formed his renunciation of the ephemeral favour of 
the people. Yery speedily a calm appeared in the ascendant, and to 
the turmoils of enthusiasm and sedition, a silence inspired by terror 
assumed the sway in every district of Germany, 

In this manner popular passions, the revolutionary cause and inte- 
rests of a radical equality, were put to rest in the empire ; but the 
Reformation did not succumb under the same influences. These two 
movements, confounded by many, yere clearly manifested by the 
diversity of their issue. The revolt proceeded from the earth, the 
Reformation from heaven. ^ A few knights and pieces of canned wei^ 
found sufficient to destroy the former ; but the latter enterprlseiriiid 
not cease to shew its front to grow and to increase, in spite of the 
incessant attacks made against it by both the empire and the church* 


CHAPTER XII. 

9^0 lMuef.-Deat]i of Tredorick— The Prince rind the Beformiitioa— Catholic Alliance.-ProJecU of Gharles— > 

Dangers. 

Nevertheless the cause of the reform itself appeared at first destined 
to perish in the gulph which had swallowed up the rights of popular 
liberty. A mournful event, inde^, seemed doomed to hasten its 
teinination. At the moment when the princes were 
their inarch against Munzer, and ten days previous to his defe^,^^^ 
old elector of Saxony, that man whom God had raised up to defend 
the Reformation from the attacks of outward foes, descended into the 
grave. 

-His strength had diminished from day to day ; for the horrors that 
accompanied the war of the peasants had broken his compassionate* 
heart. Ah !’* exclaimed he with a deep sigh, “ if it were the will ot 
God, I would die with joy. I behold neither love, nor truth, iibr 
faith, nor anything that is good upon the earth.*' 

Turning aside his looks from those battles which at this time over- 
spread (^ermany, this pious prince made preparations in peace for 
his departure," in his castle at Lochau. On the 4th of May, he 
ordered his chaplain to be called in, the faithful Spalatin. “ You do 
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well/' said be to bim with composure, on seeing tbe priest enter the 
room, “ to come and see me, for it is a sacred dutj to visit tbe sick.” 
Then commanding bis pallet to be wheeled toward the table near which 
Spalatin was seated, he desired to be left alone with his chaplain, 
whose hand he grasped in token of affection, and spoke familiarly 
with bim of Luther, of the peasantry, and of his approaching dissolu- 
tion. The same evening, at eight o’clock, Spalatin returned to the 
sick-chamber, when the old prince opened his mind in the most 
minute detail, and confessed his errors in the presence of God. On 
the following day, the 5th of May, he received the communion in 
both kinds. Not one of the members of his family was in the castle, 
for his brother and nephew were both with the army ; but the domes- 
tics of Frederick surrounded his couch, in conformity with the 
ancient custom of the times. With their eyes fixed upon the vener- 
able prince whose service had been so easy, these servants were all 
bathed in tears. My dear friends,” said the prince, in tender accents, 
“ if I have given offence to any one of you, let him pardof me for 
the love of God ; for we princes do often cause grief to poor depend- 
ants, and that is wrong.” In this manner Frederick fulfilled the 
declaration of an apostle, Let him who is exalted humble himself in 
his meanness, for he shall pass away as the flower of the grass.* 
(James iv. 10.) 

Spalatin did not again leave the prince, but represented to him in 
fevent language the rich promises of the gospel, while the pious 
elector received with ineffable pleasure the assurances of these power- 
ful (sonsolations. The evangelical doctrine was no longer in his sight 
that terrible sword which attacks error, which pursues it wherever it 
"is to bep found, and which, after a vigorous combat, is sheathed in 
triumph. No, this doctrine now fell upon his heart like the soft 
shower or vernal dew, and diffused therein a sweet fragrance of hope 
and joy. Frederick had lost sight of this world, he only now contem- 
plated the being of God and eternity. 

^ Feeling th^ rapid approach of death, he ordered the will which had 
been written several years before this period, and in which he had 
recommended his soul to the Mother of God/’ to be destroyed- He 
then dictated another testamentary deed, wherein he invoked the 
^J|y,,and single merit of Jesus Christ “ for the remission of his sins,” 
aha declared his firm conviction of being redeemed by the precious 
blood of his well-beloved Saviour.” Afterwards he said, “ I am 
unable to do anything more,” and in the afternoon, at five o’clock, he 
quietly fell asleep. “ He was the child of peace,” exclaimed riie sur- 
geon, “ and he has departed in peace !” . . . “0 death ! full of 

bitterness for all those whom he leaves in life,” said Luther. 

Luther, who at this time was traversing Thuringia in order^'4o 
appease the troubles of that distracted country, had never seen the 
elector, saving at a distance, at Worms, near to the throne of Charles 
V. But these two individuals had held communion in t^eir souls 
from the first moment tbe reformer had appeared. Frederick eagerly 
sought for nationality and independence, as Luther did for truth and 
reformation. Without doubt, the reform was especially a spiritual 
■^ork; but it was perhaps needful for its first success to^ unite its 

the rich in that he is made low, because as the flower of the grass lie shajd 
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influence with some national interest. Wherefore, the instant that 
Luther had begun his attack upon indulgences, an alliance between 
the prince and the monk was tacitly concluded ; an alliance purely 
moral, without contract, without communications, even without an 
interchange of words, and in which the strong aflbrded no other 
^sistance to the weak than the liberty to act. But now that the 
vigorous oak under whose shadow the Reformation had been by 
degrees raised up was cast to the ground, now that the enemies of the 
gospel everywhere displayed a hatred and a strength proportionably 
increased, and that its partisans were compelled either to hide them- 
selves or to remain silent, nothing appeared longer of sufficient power 
to defend it against the arms of those who menaced its destruction 
with fury. 

The confederates of Ratisbon, who had defeated the peasantry jn 
the southern and western districts of the empire, attacked everywhere 
at once the reform and the revolt. At Wurtzburg and at Bamberg 
death v^s inflicted upon numbers of the most peaceable citizens, and 
even upon those who had resisted the advances of the peasantry. 

It is of no consequence/* it was openly declared, ‘‘ they maintain 
the rights of the gospel/* And this was enough to provoke their 
(execution. 

Duke George entertained a hope of persuading the landgrave and 
Duke John of Saxony to partake alike in his desires and his hatred.^ 

You see/’ said he to them, while pointing to the field of battle, 

you see the evils which Luther has brought into existence 1’^ John 
and Philip seemed to afford him some hope of their adopting his 
opinions. “ Duke George,” said the reformer, “ imagines that ho 
jshall now triumph because Frederick is dead; but Christ' reign^ in, 
the middle of his enemies : in vain they grind their teeth,' . 
their desires shall perish.” , ‘ ■ 

George, however, lost no time in forming in the north of Germany 
a confederation similar to that confirmed in Ratisbon. The electors of 
Mentz and Brandenburg, with the dukes Henry and Eric of Briiiii- 
wick, agreed to meet with George at Dessau, and there concluded, 
in the month of July, a Roman alliance. George entreated the new' 
elector and his son-in-law, the landgrave, to adhere to this confedera- 
tion ; and, then, as an example of what might be expected in future, 
the heads of two citizens belonging to Leipsic were cut off, in whose 
house were found the books composed by Luther. . , 

^ At the same time there arrived in Germany certain lettersT frpiii 
Charles T, dated from Toledo, which were sent for the^ 

^con voting a new diet to be held in Augsburg. Oharlek was e^ffef 
bestow upon the empire a new constitution, whereby he might he 
enabled to dispose, at his pleasure, of the forces belonging to Ger- 
many. The religious divisions at the time prevalent offered him the 
means of accomplishing his designs ; he had only to let slip the 
Catholics against the evangelists, and, when they should have mutually 
weafcen6d each others forces, he would triumph easily over boi;h 
■contending parties. Let us have more Lutherans was then 
cf the emperor. • . / 

In this manner everything was made to unite in opposition to the 
Reformation. At no time had the soul of Luther been more effec- 
tually subdued with fearful prognostications. The remains* of the 
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sect who had ^followed Munzer had sworn to accomplish his death : 
his single protector had departed this life ; Duhe George, it was 
reported to him hy letters, indulged the notion of having him seized 
even in Wittemberg ; the princes who possessed the power of defend- 
ing him had become dispirited, and seemed to have abandoned the 
cause of the gospel ; the university, already diminished on account of 
troubles, was about, it was said, to be suppressed by the new elector ; 
and Charles, victorious at Pavia, was striving to assemble a new diet 
with the' view of inflicting upon the Reformation its death-blow. 
What dangers might he not therefore apprehend ? , . . Those 

agonies and sufferings which had so often extorted from Luther excla- 
mations of distress, harassed his soul. Plow could he stand in opposition 
to so many enemies ? In the middle of these agitations, in the pre- 
sence of so many perils, in remembrance of the corpse of Frederick, 
which had scarcely lost its heat, and the bodies which covered the 
plains of Germany, Luther — no person without doubt could have- 
imagined such a step — Luther became a married man. f 


CHAPTER XIIL 

The Ifuni of ITimptsch— Sentiment of Luthez^End of the Honasteiy-^-The Mairiase of Luther— Domestle- 

Happiness. 

In the monastery of Nimptsch, near to Grimma in Saxony, there 
were lodged in 1523, nine nuns, who were assiduous in their perusal 
of the word of God, and who had discovered the contrast which 
exkted between the Christian life and the life of the cloister. These 
religious women were named Magdalen Staupitz, Eliza de Canitz, Ave 
Grossn, Ave and Margaret Schonfeld, Laneta de Golis, Margaret and 
Catherire Zeschan, and Catherine de Bora. The first action of 
these young girls, after having been disabused of the superstitions 
of the nunnery, was to address letters to their parents. The salva- 
tion of our souls,'* said they, will not permit us to continue to live 
longer within the seclusions of a cloister.** But the parents, alarmed 
at the troubles which a resolution of this nature was calculated to 
impose upon them, denied with harshness the prayer of their daugh- 
ters, The poor religious girls were thus deprived of all comfort. 
How could they now take leave of the nunnery ? Their timid spirits 
alarmed at the prospect of such a daring act. At last thp 
horror with which the worship of Popery had inspired them, decided 
their resolution, and they promised never to leave one another, but to 
go in company to some honourable place of residence, in an orderly 
and decent manner. Two respectable and pious citizens of ^rgau, 
Leonard Koppe and Wolff Tomitzsch, offered them their protection ; 
the nuns accepted this offer as sent from God himself, and walked 
forth from the monastery of Nimptsch without the interference of my 
person, and as if the hand of the Lord had opened its gates for their 
deliveiTance. Hoppe and Tomitzsch received them into their carriage,, 
and on the 7th of April 1523, the nine religious females, in g,stonish- 
ment at their own hardihood, were conveyed to the ancient convent 
of the Augustines, at whose entrance they experienced strong feelings 
of emotion, and within whose walls Luther was lodged. 

“It is not I who have done this," said Luther, on receiving the 
^te^^^^.but would to God that I could thus emancipate every captive 
eol^s(ienGe, and empty every convent in the world ; the breach, in 
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their walls is made.’* Several individuals offered to the doctor to 
receive the religious young women into their dwelling-houses, and 
Catherine de Bora was kindly welcomed into the mansion of the 
burgomaster of Wittemberg. 

If Luther was urged in his feelings at this moment to prepare for 
some solemn event, it was in anticipation of mounting the scaffold, 
and not of going forward to the altar. Several months after this 
period, he still replied to those who spoke to him of marriage, “ God 
is able to turn my heart as it seems good unto him ; but, for the 
present at least, I have no intention whatever of taking a wife ; not 
that I feel no inclination for the attractions of that condition, for I 
am made neither of wood nor of stone, but I expect every day to be 
put to death and the punishments of a heretic.'* 

Nevertheless, everything was in a state of progression in the churliir; 
To the practices of monastic life, the inventions of men, were every- 
where seen to succeed the customs of domestic life as instituted by 
God. f)n Sunday, the 9th of October 1524, Luther having risen at 
his usual hour, laid aside the frock worn by the Augustine monks 
and dressed himself in the attire of a secular priest, in which condition 
he appeared in the temple, where this change of habiliments excited 
a feeling of lively joy. The re-awakened Christianity accepted wilh 
delight every appearance which indicated the dissolution of old 
observances. 

A short time after this date, the last monk took leave of the con- 
vent, but Luther continued his abode therein ; his steps alone made 
the long corridors to ring, and he sat down alone in silence at table in 
the dining-room, which of old resounded to the idle talk of thenumer*^ 
ous monks. A singularly eloquent solitude, and one whieir 
ample testimony to the triumphs of the word of God- The moiia^ 
tery had ceased to exist. Luther sent, about the end of Deceiibeir 
1524, the keys of the convent to the elector, in announcing to him 
that he should see where it would please God to nourish him- TJb© 
elector bestowed the convent upon the university, and invited Luther 
to rejnain in it as his place of habitation. The dwelling-place of 
monks was thus destined to become the sanctuary of a Christian 
family, 

Luther, whose heart was so well disposed to enjoy the pleasures of 
domestic life, admired and honoured the marriage state ; it is even 
possible that he indulged some preference for the character of Cathe^ 
^ne de Bora. For a long time, however, his own scrupl^s^^^ 
thoug^j^s of the calumnies which such an act on his piart w^lsi^W 
engender, had prevented him from thinking more closely of her, and 
he had even proposed the poor Catherine as a wife, first to Banm*^ 
gartner of N uremberg, and afterwards to Doctor Glatz of Orlamund. 
But when he found that Baumgartner rejected his proposals, and that 
Galtz was not acceptable to Catherine, he inquired more seriously at 
his own Jieart whether or not he ought himself to engage in the ear^ 
of the proposed union. ' y 

His old father, who had with so much distress seen Lut^4r^^& 
into the ecclesiastical state, solicited him to join in the concerns d 
conjugal felicity. But one idea more particularly pressed its truth 
each day upon the consideration of Luther^ — ^marriage is the institu- 
tion of God,, celibacy is the invention of man. He had a horror of 
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everytliing that o'W’ed its origin to Rome. “ I am anxious," he said to 
his friends, “ to preserve no traces of my papistical life.” Day and 
night he prayed and conjured the Lord to drag him out of his uncer- 
tain thoughts. At last a thought offered itself to his mind, which 
served to break the last ties that bound him to former persuasions. 
To all the motives of personal convenience and obedience whichThe 
endeavoured to apply to himself there was joined this declaration, 
made by God, “ It is not good that man should be alone,” as a motive 
of the most exalted nature and of great power. He perceived that 
he was called to adopt marriage in his character of man as well as in 
^hat of a reformer, and thus his resolution was confirmed. 

“ Should this monk marry,” said his friend, the lawyer SchurflF, 

he shall make both the world and the devil burst with laughter, 
and shall destroy the work he has begun.” These words made an 
impression upon Luther altogether different to that which might have 
been expected. To brave the world, the devil, and all his enemies ; 
to hinder, by a right action, as it was thought, or to lose tjie work 
of the reform, the success of which was in no way attributed to him, 
such was the desire he cherished. Therefore, boldly supporting his 
purpose, “ Very well,” replied he, “ I will do so ; I will play this 
trick upon the world and the devil. I will give that pleasure to my 
father — I will marry Catherine.” By this act of marriage Luther 
still more completely severed his connexion with the institutions of 
Popery. He thus confirmed by example the doctrine he had preached ; 
and he encouraged timid men to renounce entirely their former errors, 
Rome appeared at this time to regain here and there a portion of the 
ground she had lost. She perhaps flattered herself with the hope of 
obtaining the victory, and, behold, a loud detonation now carries 
into her ranks surprise and alarm, and proclaims more distinctly than 
ever the courage of that enemy she regarded as overthrown. “ I 
desire,” said Luther, “ to bear witness to the gospel, not only by my 
words, but also by my works. I desire, in the face of my enemies, 
who already declare their triumph and publish their rejoicings, to 
marry a nun, in order that they may know and confess that they 
have not conq^uered me. I do not marry a woman in the hope of 
' living a long time with her ; but, seeing the people and the princes 
Ji^ainst me with equal fury, foreseeing that my end is at 
.and that after my death the doctrine I have taught slialjl^ 
still more trampled under foot, I wish, for the edification of We 
weak, to leave behind me a marlced confirmation of the precepts I 
have enforced while on earth.” 

On the 11th of June 1525, Luther went to the house of hii^friend 
and colleague, Amsdorff. He requested Pomeraiiius, whom he called 
by distinction, “ the pastor,” to perform the ceremony of his np\on. 

The celebrated painter, Lucas Cranach, and Doctor John Apelle, 
acted as witnesses on the occasion. Melancthon was not present. 

The moment that Luthers marriage was publicly known, a violent 
commotion was raised throughout all the districts of Christendom^ 
From every quarter accusations and calumny were heaped upon his 
head. He is an incestuous person,” exclaimed Henry YIII. A 
monk has married a vestal," said some. Antichrist must be hp& 
,of this union,” said others ; “for a prophet pi'oclaims that he shall fee 
^bjii of a monk and a religious sister.” 
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How now/' replied Erasmus, with his sarcastic smile, ‘‘ if the 
prophesy were true, how many thousand Antichrists have not already 
appeared in the world V’ But while Luther was thus generally assail- 
ed, many wise and moderate men, whom the Roman church included 
within her ranks, took his part. “ Luther," said Erasmus, has 
married a wife connected with the illustrious family of Bora, but she 
is without a portion.” A witness yet more venerated bore testimony 
also on his behalf. The master of Germany, Philip Melancthon, who 
had at first been startled at the consummation of this bold step, said, 
with that grave accent which his very enemies listened to with 
respect, “If it* is pretended that there is something inconsistent in 
the marriage of Luther, such an assertion is grounded on falsehood, 
and is calumnious. I believe that he must have done violence .to his 
own reputation by this marriage. The married is a humble, birt 
it is a holy life, if there be such a life in the world, and everywhere 
the Scriptures represent it to us as honourable in the sight of God.” 

LutlJier was at first moved by the virulence of so much unmitigated 
contempt and rage ; but Melancthon redoubled his marks of friend- 
ship for him ; and the reformer very soon learned to discover in the 
opposition of men a token of the approbation of God. “ If I should 
not give oflfence to the world,” said he, “ I might, indeed, tremble 
lest that which I did could not be according to the will of God." 

Eight years had now passed away since Luther had first organized 
his attacks against the practice of indulgences from the period when 
he united himself in marriage to Catherine de Bora ; and thus it 
would be difficult to attribute, as people still do, his zeal against the 
abuses of the church to an “ impatient desire ” of getting married. 
He was at this date forty-two years old, and Catherine de B©ra^4ad 
already lived two years in the city of Wittemberg. 

Luther was happy in the union he had contracted. “ The greater 
gift of God,” said he, “ is a pious wife, amiable and fearing God, loving 
the duties of her calling, and with whom one can live in peace, and 
trust with entire confidence ?” Some months after his marriagO, he 
announced to a friend the delicate condition of his wife, and in truth 
Catherine was delivered of a son on© year after their marriage. The 
pleasures of domestic happiness very quickly dissipated the clouds 
which the irritation of his enemies had at first gathered over his head. 
His Ketha, as he was accustomed to call her, evinced for him feelings 
of the tenderest affection, and consoled him when he was discomforted 
by reciting passages from the Bible. She, moreover, dischai^(^|^ifeh 
peculiar exactness the duties of common life, sitting by 
durinljhis hours of leisure^ when she also worked in embrofideiy 'a 
portrait of himself, recalled to him the names of the friends to whom 
he had forgotten to write, and often amused him with the innocency 
of her questions. A degree of pride it would appear attached to the 
character of Catherine, and thus Luther sometimes called her “ Lady 
Ketha.” Nay, one day he said jestingly, that “ if he had stilt; ^ 
marry. Re would have an obedient wife, cut out of a block of 
for, added he, it is impossible to find such a one in reality 
letters were full of tenderness for Catherine ; he designated His 
dear and gracious wife, his dear and amiable Ketha/' ' The temper 
of Luther became more cheerful in the society of Catherine, and that 
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happy disposition of mind remained with him ever after, even in tho 
midst of great alarms. 

The almost universal corruption of the ecclesiastical body had 
caused the priesthood to fall into abject contempt, and the isolated 
virtues of a few true servants of God were unable to drag the clergy 
out of their hapless condition. Domestic peace and conjugal fidelity, 
these surest props of terrestrial happiness, were unceasingly dis- 
turbed, both in the cities and the country, by the intemperate conduct 
of the priests and monks. No one was sheltered from their attempts 
at seduction. They took advantage of the easy access they gained 
into the families of private individuals, and sometimes even of the 
close intimacy the exercises at the tribunal of confession aflbrded, to 
instil into the minds of young persons a moral poison wherewith to 
satisfy their guilty passions. The Reformation, in abolishing the state 
of celibacy among the priests, re-established the holiness of the con- 
jugal union. The marriage of the clergy put a stop to an immense 
number of hidden crimes. The reformers became models t^) their 
flocks in the most intimate and important relations of real life, and 
the people were not backward in expressing the joy they experienced 
at beholding the ministers of religion assume the characters of hus- 
bands and fathers. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

liAndutniTe— Th« Elector-' PraMla<~BeronnAtlon—S8eularization~Tbe Archbhbop of Henti — Oonferenoc ot 
jriMdewalWBiet— Jkllianoe of TorgaU'— The OaUiolict redouble tlieir Efforts— Carriage of the Emperor— 
XhreAtening Letters— The Two FArties. 

• At fir;§,t sight the marriage of Luther had, it is true, seemed to 
increase the troubles of the reform. That movement was still sujffer- 
ing from the blow inflicted upon it by the revolt of the peasantry. 
The, sword of the emperor and the princes was still drawn to attack 
it ; and its friends, the landgrave Philip and the new elector John, 
appeared themselves discouraged and disconcerted. 

This state of affairs, however, did not long continue. The young 
landgrave very soon assumed his former spirit. Equally ardent and 
courageous as Luther, the excellent character of the reformer had 
captivated the prince. He adopted the cause of the Reformation 
wili the impassioned zeal of a young man, and he studied its 
at the same time with the serious cjisposition of a superior mind. 

In Saxony Frederick had not been replaced either with regard to 
wisdom or to influence ; but his brother, the elector John, in place 
of remaining satisfied with the passive part of a protector, intdtfered 
more directly, and with greater courage, in the affairs of religion. I 
wish," he caused it to be reported, on the 16 th of August 15 ^^ a# 
the moment of quitting Weinier, to all the assembled priests, that 
you should preach for the future the pure word of God, without any 
human additions." Some old ecclesiastics, who did not wholly under- 
stand how these injunctions were to be obeyed, simply replied, We 
are not, however, forbidden to say mass for the dead or to consecrate 
for holy purposes water and salt." “ All," responded the elector^ 
these ceremonies, as well as the manner of preaching, must he inade 
eiaj^orvient to the word of God.” 
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Soon after this, the young landgrave formed the unheard-of pro- 
ject of converting his father-in-law, Duke George. At one time he 
established the suj0&ciency of the Scriptures, and at another attacked 
mass, Popery, and obligatory vows. One letter succeeded another, 
and all the declarations of the word of God were by turns set in 
opposition to the faith of the old duke. 

These efforts were not altogether useless ; for the son of Duke 
George was gained over to the cause of the new doctrine. But 
Philip failed in bis attempts to convert the old father. “ In a hun- 
dred years hence,'* said this ancient duke, “ it shall be seen who is in 
the right.” “ A terrible speech," said the elector of Saxony. “ What 
sort of faith, I pray you, must that be which req[uires so long a proof ? 
.... poor duke ! he has a long time to wait, God, I fear, 
has heardened his heart, as was the case in former times with 
Pharaoh.” 

The evangelical party found in Philip a bold and intelligent leader, 
capable of maintaining a stout bearing in p>resence of the terrible 
attacks winch were in preparation among its formidable enemies. 
But was it not a subject of deep regret to reflect that the leader of 
the reform was from the present moment a warlike chief, and not a 
simple disciple of the word of God ? . , . The element of human 

nature increased in the Reformation, while the spiritual element was 
therein diminished. Such a confusion proved detrimental to the 
good work ; for it is in conformity with the laws of its own nature 
every work ought to be developed, and the reform was essentially of 
a spiritual nature. 

God multiplied its adherents. Even now a powerful state, on the 
frontiers of Germany, namely, Prussia, ranged itself on the sMo ofjh^ 
gospel standard. The chivalric and religious spirit which the Kh? 
tonic order had founded, had become by degrees extinguished, along 
with the ages in which it had received its birth. The knights, no longer 
anxious to secure anything beyond the advantages of their own 
peculiar interests, had excited a spirit of discontent among the popu- 
lations subjected to their power, Poland had profited by this spirit 
in 14(16, in order to make its paramount authority acknowledge the 
-claims of the order. The people, the knights, the grand master, and 
the Polish domination, were just so many contradictory powersjwhich 
mutually endangered each other, and rendered the prosperity of the 
•country an actual impossibility. » -v 

Then came the Reformation, and it was recognii^ed aS'.,t h;4 
mean^that remained to secure the salvation of that unha^^ 
Brismaun, Speratus, Poliander, the secretary of Doctor Eck, at the 
dispute of Leipsic, with other priests besides, preached the gospel in 
Prussia. 

One day a mendicant, coming from the countries subjected to the 
authority of the Teutonic knights, arrived at Wittemberg, ; 
ping be4>re Luther's house, chanted with a solemn voice that 
hymn composed by Poliander — 

Salvation unto us at last hath come.** 

The reformer, who had never before heard this Christian song, lis^ 
tened in ecstasy and astonishment, and the foreign accent of the singer 
augmented his pleasure. “ Again, again,” he exclaimed, when the 
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mendicant had finished singing. Luther then inquired of the man 
whence he had procured that hymn, and tears were brought to the 
eyes of the reformer, when he learned from the poor stranger that it 
was from the borders of the Baltic a cry of deliverance had resounded 
even as far as Witteniberg ; and, joining his hands together, he offered 
up thanks to the Great Disposer of all events. 

In truth, salvation had reached these quarters. “ Take pity upon 
our misery,’' said the people of Prussia to the grand master, “ and 
give us those preachers who declare to us the pure gospel of Jesus 
Christ.” Albert at first gave no reply ; but he entered into commu- 
nication upon the subject with Sigismond, the king of Poland, his 
uncle, and his paramount lord. 

This sovereign acknowledged his nephew as the hereditary duke of 
Prussia ; and the new prince entered into the capital city of Konigs- 
herg amidst the ringing of bells and the acclamations of the people ; 
while all the houses were decorated in a superb fashion, and the 
streets strewed with flowers. There is but one order,” said^Albert, 
“ that of Christianity.” The monastic orders were about 'to depart, 
and this divine order approached its firm establishment. 

The bishops resigned their secular rights into the hands of the new 
duke ; the convents were changed into hospitals ; the gospel was 
proclaimed even in the most insignificant villages, and in the year 
following, Albert married Dorothia, daughter of the king of Denmark, 
whose faith in the one single Saviour” was immovable. 

The pope summoned the emperor to proceed criminally against that 
‘‘ apostate monk,” and Charles put Albert under an interdict. 

^ Another prince belonging to the family of Brandenburg, the cardi- 
nal-arch oish op of Mentz, was then also upon the point of following' 
the example of his cousin. 

The war waged by the peasantry more particularly menaced the- 
ecclesiastical principalities ; and the elector, Luther, and all Germany, 
believed in the approach of a grand revolution. The archbishop^ 
thinking that the only method of securing his principality was to 
secularize its constitution, secretly invited Luther to prepare the 
people for the bold step he was about to take, which object was 
accomplished by a letter intended to be made public, and which 
liifeer addressed to the archbishop. “ God,” said this epistle, “ has 
laid his hand upon the clergy, and they must fall ; nothing is abfe^^# 
save them.” But the war cominenced by the peasantry terminated 
much sooner than was expected, and the cardinal, retaining possession 
of his temporal benefits, his disquietude was dissipated, and h^ aban- 
doned his projects of secularization. 

Whilst that John of Saxony, Philip of Hesse, and Albert of Prusf^. 
openly espoused the cause of the Reformation, and that in 
the prudent Frederick, there appeared in this manner three princes, 
full of resolution and courage, the holy work* continued to mato 
speedy progress in the church and among the nations. Lusher soli- 
cited the elector to establish everywhere the evangelical ministry 
A room of the Roman priesthood, and to institute a general visitation 
^.^e churches. About the same time, the exercise of Episcopal laws 
consecration of ministers were begun in Wittemberg. “ Let 
the bishops, the monks, and the priests,” said Melancthon, 
they please, we are the church ; he who separates him- 
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self from us, separates himself from the church. There is no other 
church than the assembly of those who possess the word of God and 
who are purified thereby.” 

Such an accumulation of sayings and doings could not pass with* 
out producing an energetic reaction. Rome had imagined the Refor- 
mation extinguished in the blood of the rebel peasantry, but in every 
Quarter its light reappeared more brilliant and strong. Rome, there- 
fore, resolved to make a new effort; the pope and the emperor wrote 
respectively a number of threatening letters, the former from Rome 
and the latter from Spain. The imperial government prepared itself 
to re-establish all things upon the ancient footing, and it was 
seriously resolved to crush definitively the cause of reform at the 
meeting of the approaching diet. * • 

The electoral prince of Saxony and the landgrave, in a state of 
alarm, met together on the Tth of November, in the castle of Friede- 
walt, and agreed that their commissioners to the diet should act in 
harmony with each other. Thus, in the forest of Sullinge, there were 
lormed the first elements of an evangelical alliance, in opposition to 
the leagues of Ratisbon and Dessau. 

The diet was opened on the 11th of December at Augsburg. Th^ 
evangelical princes did not attend its meetings in person. But the 
deputies from Saxony and Hesse, from the commencement of the ses- 
sion, made use of bold and convincing language. “ It is to the exist- 
ence of an imprudent severity,” said they, “ must be ascribed the 
revolt of the peasantry. It is neither by fire nor sword the truth 
of God can be driven out of the hearts of the people. If you 
are determined to employ violence against the progress of the Refori* 
mation, there shall result from such measures evils more terr^le? ibm 
those from which you have lately escaped with difficulty.” ’ 

It was clearly seen that whatever resolutions were adopted, they 
must, of necessity, become of immense importance. Every one was 
anxious to delay the decisive moment, in order to increase their forced ; 
and therefore, a resolution was passed to meet again at Spires in the 
month of May following, and the act issued at Nuremberg was to be 
recognised as m force up to the period above mentioned. “ Then,” it was 
said, we will discuss to the bottom the subjects of the holy faith, of 
justice, and of peace,” j ^ 

P’lrsue hia own designs. At the end of 
J^bruary 1526, he held at Gotha a conference with thb 
ihese two princes then resolved that, if they were' 
accon^ of the word of God^ they sh()Hidd‘'unite! Mie whole drbi 
their forces to resist the atteinpts of their adversaries. This afe,^ 
was again ratified at Torgau, and was calculated to produce important 
consequences. ^ 

But the of Torgau did not satisfy the zeal of the landgrave. 

C/otivmoed that Charles V . intended to form a league “ against Christ 
and his ioly word,” the landgrave wrote letter after letter 
elector, representing to him the necessity of uniting himself wM^m 
heads of the other states.- “ For myself,” said the young prinfe‘'‘^‘T 
wodd rather die than deny the word of God, and allow myself to 
be driven from my throne.” 

In the electoral court great uncertainty reigned. In reality, a mighty 
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obstacle was opposed to the union of tbe evangelical princes, and this 
obstacle was composed of Luther and Melancthon, Luther desired 
to see the evangelical doctrine defended by none but God himself. 
He believed that the less men interfered in that business the more 
conspicuously would the intervention of God be displayed. All the 
measures proposed for execution appeared to him as attributable to 
a cowardly timidity or a guilty defiance, Melancthon likewise felt 
a dread lest an alliance of evangelical princes might lead directly to 
the assumption of the very war it was most desirable to avoid. 

The landgrave, however, did not allow himself to be arrested by 
such considerations, and endeavoured to include within the bonds of 
this alliance the states which lay contiguous to his own ; but these 
exertions were not crowned with success. Frankfort refused to become 
a party to the convention, while the elector of Triers receded from 
his opposition and accepted of a pension from the emperor. The 
elector-palatine himself, whose evangelical prepossessions were well 
known, rejected the propositions of Philip. ^ 

In this manner, on the banks of the Rhine, the landgrave failed in 
his enterprise j but the elector, in defiance of the advices forwarded 
by tho theologians of the reform, entered into negotiations with the 
princes who, at all times, had maintained a friendly relation with the 
powerful house of Saxony. On the 12th of June, the elector and his 
sons, the Dukes Philip, Ernest, Otho, and Francis of Brunswick and 
Luneburg, the Duke Henry of Mecklenburg, the Prince Wolf of 
Anhalt, and the Counts Albert and Gebhard of Mansfeld, formed a 
meeting in Magdeburg, and there, under the presidency of the elector, 
^constituted an alliance similar to the compact entered into at Torgau, 
Almighty God,” said these princes, having in his ineffable mercy 
caused to reappear in the dwellings of men his holy and eternal word, 
the nourishment of our souls and our greatest treasure here below, 
and many powerful endeavours having been made on the part of the 
clergy and their adherents, in order to extirpate and annihilate that 
word, we have engaged, in the firm assurance that he who has sent 
it to accomplish the glory of his name upon earth will likewise know 
how to maintain its position, to preserve that holy word in the pos- 
jspa^n of our people, and to employ for this purpose all our means, 
cwr lives, our states, our subjects, and everything that belong Jo, us; 
placing our coufidence, not in our own arms, but solely 
powerful will of the Lord, of whom we desire to be the hSSie 
instruments for good.” Thus spoke these valiant princes. 

The town of Magdeburg was two days later received iyjto this 
alliance, and the new duke of Prussia, Albert of Brandenburg, adhered 
to its provisions under the terms of a particular agreement. 

The evangelical alliance was thus completed, but the dangers it was 
destined to remove became every day more alarming. The priests 
and the princes, the friends of Rome, beheld the sudden growth into 
formidable force of that Reformation which they had belieTied to be 
entirely smothered. Even now the partisans of the reform were 
almost as powerful as those of the pope. If they secured a majority 
in the diet, it was easy to imagine the fate that awaited the eccle- 
siastical states. ^ Now or never was, therefore, the cry. The ^juestion 
was no longer limited to the refutation of a heresy; there was now 
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need to contend with a strong* and influential party. Victories of a 
idifierent nature from those gained by Doctor Eck were at this hour 
required to save the existence of Christendom. 

Before this time efl’ective measures had already been- adopted. 
The metropolitan chapter of the metropolitan church at Mentz had 
convoked an assembly of all its members, and had resolved that a 
deputation should be sent both to the emperor and the pope, for the 
purpose of urging upon these potentates the necessity of saving the 
church. 

At the same time, Duke George of Saxony, Duke Henry of Bruns- 
wick, and the Cardinal-elector, Albert, had held a meeting at Halle, 
and had likewise determined to address a message to Charles V. 

The detestable doctrine of Luther,” said they, “ makes rapid Re- 
gress. Every day efforts are made to gain ourselves over to its 
cause ; and as it is impossible to arrive at such a consummation by 
fair means, a desire is exhibited to constrain our consent thereto by 
inveiglfhg the minds of our subjects. We, therefore, implore the 
assistance of the emperor.” Immediately after the conclusion of this 
conference, the Duke of Brunswick himself set out for Spain, in order 
to confirm the opinions of Charles. 

He •coiild not have arrived at a more favourable moment ; for ;the 
emperor had just concluded with France the famous peace of Madrid j 
and there being to all appearance nothing more to fear in that 
quarter, Charles was at liberty to turn his views exclusively upon 
the affairs of Germany. Francis I. had, moreover, offered to pay half 
of the expenses of a war undertaken either against heretics or Turks. 

The emperor was at the time residing in Seville ; and was abqut to 
marry a princess of the house of Portugal, so that the bankanf the 
<5uadalquiver were filled with the sounds .qf festive mirth. A bSt- 
liant court of nobles and an impaense crowd of people thronged the 
houses of the ancient capital of the Moors. Under the vaults of 
the superb cathedral were heard the performance of the most pompous 
observances of the church, in which a legate of the pope officiated, 
^and never, even in the days of the Arabs, bad Andalusia witnessed 
the completion of a more magnificent or solemn ceremony. 

It was at this moment Henry of Brunswick arrived from Germany, 
and implored Charles Y. to save the church and the empire from the 
attacks of the monk of Wittemberg. His request met with imme- 
•diate attention, and the emperor determined to adopt the mopt 
igetic jaeasares. . 

Onjhe 23d of March 1526, the en^qro^ despajtchedletterg tp m]^^^ 
*of the princes and cities ^tiU faithful in their alliance with, Kome, 
He charged, at the same time, with special instructions, the Duke Ojf 
Brunswick to communicate to these states, that he (the emperor) had 
learned with much sorrow the newsof the continued progress of Luther's 
heresy, which threatened to fill Germany with sacrilege, desolation, and 
blood. .That he, on the contrary, saw with extreme pleasure 
fidelity exhibited by the greater number of the states. That, negleef- 
ing all other matters, he (Charles) was about to leave Spain on a 
visit to the pope at Pome, in order to come to a right understanding 
with his Holiness, and thence to return into Germany witli the full 
purpose of overcoming the detestable pest of Wittemberg, That, 
with regard to these German states, they , must remain faithful tq 
their faith ; and if the Lutherans were eager to drag them into erro% 
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either by cunning or by force, they must also combine together anJ 
resist with courage such attacks. And, finally, that he (the emperor) 
would yery soon arrive in Germany and support the good cause with 
all his might. 

On the return of the Duke of Brunswick into Germany, the 
Catholic party was elated with joy, and proudly displayed their hopes 
of victory. The Dukes of Brunswick and Pomerania, Albert of 
Mecklenburg, John of Juliers, George of Saxony, the Dukes of 
Bavaria, and all the ecclesiastical princes, were confident in their 
expectations of success, after having read the threatening letters * of 
the conqueror of Francis L They were fixed to attend the meeting 
of the approaching diet, they would humble the minds of the hereti- 
cal princes, and if these disloyal men did not submit, they should be 
compelled to surrender at the point of the sword. ‘‘ Whenever I 
please,” said, as it has been currently reported, the Duke George, 
“ I shall become elector of Saxony,” a speech which he at^a later 
period endeavoured to represent in other terms. “ The cause of 
Luther shall not long flourish,” said one day at Torgau, with an air 
of triumph, the chancellor of the duke, ^^let people take care of ming- 
ling in its afifairs.” 

Luther, in fact, took good care of his cause, but not in the manner 
expected. He regarded with scrupulous attention the designs of the 
enemies of the word of God, and fancied, along with Melancthon, 
fhat^'he should soon see thousands of swords drawn against the cause 
of the gospel. But he looked to receive strength from a higher 
source than that of man. “ Satan,” he wrote to Frederick Myconius, 
displays his utmost fury ; impious pontiffs conspire together, and 
we are threatened with a war. Do you exhort the people to combat 
valiantly before the throne of the Lord, by means of faith and earnest 
prayer, so that our enemies, vanquished by the Spirit of God, 
may be compelled to sue for peace. The first want and the first work 
is prayer ; let the people know that they are now exposed to the edge 
of the sword and the fury of the devil, and let them pray.” 

In this manner everything gave token of a decisive battle. The 
Beformation bad arrayed on its side the prayers of Christians, the 
jwtnpathy of the people, the movement ascending from spirits, which 
wjis' able to arrest. Popery had ^ ranked bes^lhe^j^j^.. 
al^^t order of things, the force of ancient customi^, the 
lutred of formidable princes, and The powers of that great emperdr 
who reigned over both worlds, and who had just inflicted a fatal 
blow upon the glory of Francis I. 

Such was the condition of affairs when the diet of Spires was for- 
mally opened. Let us now return to the districts of Switzerland, 

BOOK XI. 

DIVISIONS— SWlTZUnLAmi — GBUMANT— ( 1523 — 1527 .) * 

CHAPTER 1. 

ITnity ia the Diversity— Priinitive Pidelity and Liberty — ^Formation of the Roman TTnity— A. Monh and 
Juda— Theses of Zwingle— The Dispute of January, 

. We are now about to witness the appearance of the diversities, or,, 
as they have been called, the variations of the reform. These divei- 
eities form, indeed, one of its most essential characteristics. 
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Unity in diversity and diversity in unity, such is 'the law of 
nature, and such is the law of the church. 

Truth is like the light of the sun. Light comes down from heaven 
always one and the same ; and, nevertheless, it covers the earth with 
different colours, according to the kind of objects upon which it falls. 

In the same manner certain formulas, a little different, are able 
sometimes to express the same Christian idea regarded attentively 
under some different points of view. 

How sad would creation become were that immense variety of 
forms and colours, which constitute its loveliness and riches, replaced 
by an absolute uniformity of aspect. But equally desolating would 
be the sight, were all created beings arranged to form nothing more 
than a single and magnificent unity. 

The unity divine has many laws : human diversity has laws too. 
In religion it is not necessary to annihilate the faculties of either 
God or man. If there be not unity, religion does not emanate from 
God ; if there be no diversity, religion does not proceed from man. 
Now it must be produced by either the one or the other. Are you 
anxious to rob creation of one of the laws which God has imposed 
upon it, that, namely, of an immense diversity ? “ And even 

things without life giving sound,*’ says St Paul, “ whether pipe or 
harp, except they give a distinction in the sounds, how shall it be 
known what is piped or harped ?'* (1 Cor. xiv. 7-) But if there 

be, in matters of religion, a diversity which is produced by the dif- 
ference of individuality, and which, consequently, nrust exist even in 
heaven, it is one which is propagated by the rebellion of man, and 
that revolt is in itself a great evil. « 

There are two tendencies which equally seduce their votaVies info 
error. The first exaggerates diversity, and the second magniifes 
unity. The doctrines essential to salvation compose the medium 
between these two directions. To exact more than these doctrines 
supply is to bring reproach upon diversity ; and to require less, is to 
inflict injury upon unity. 

This latter excess is followed by those daring and rebellious spirits 
who escape, as it were, out from the bowels of Jesus Christ, in order 
to form the systems and doctrines of men. 

The former extravagance is observed by divers exclusive sects, 
and particularly by that of Borne. 

The church must reject error ; fbr if it does not this, Christianity 
cannot be maintained. But if such an idea be carried to' ,exfi^|^ 
there stall result therefrom a necessity whereby the church sltaS be 
forced to take part in the smallest deviation, and to become confused 
in a dispute about words; thus. faith shall be put to silence, and 
Christian feeling reduced to a state of bondage. Such was not the 
condition of the church in the days of true Catholicism, in those- of 
the first centuries. That proper spirit rejected the tenets of those 
sects which brought a reproach upon the fundamental truths of the 
gospel ; but, these truths admitted, it allowed faith full liberty bf 
action. Rome very soon rambled from such wise deviations, and 
just in proportion as the domination and doctrines of men .were esta- 
blished in the church, there is, in the same ratio, visible the appear- 
ance of a unity enforced by men. 

A human system once invented, its rigorous enactments increase 
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from age to age. The Christian libertj, recognised by the Catholi- 
cism of the first century, was at first limited, then enchained and 
finallj smothered. Conviction which, in conformity with the ^ laws 
of human nature and of the word of God, must be freely formed in 
the heart and understanding of man, was imposed from without, all 
prepared and symmetrically arranged by the masters of man. Reflec- 
feeling, all the faculties of the human being, which 
obedient to the word and the Spirit of God, are destined to work and 
tp produce freely, were restricted in their liberty, and constrained to 
distribu^ themselves in a number of forms, beforehand determined 
upon. The spirit of man became like a mirror wherein many strange 
images are represented, but which has no faculty in itself. There 
were, no doubt, still many souls who received instruction immedi- 
great majority of Christians only posses- 
sed, from the period we allude to, the convictions of others ; a faith 
attached to the individual became a rare thing ; and the Reformation 
alone restored that treasure to the church. 

* Nevertheless, there had also intervened a time, during whose 
course the human mind was permitted to act, with regard to certain 
opinions which it could either reject or adopt according to its own 
good pleasure. But in the same manner that an army always presses 
more closely upon a besieged city, and constrains the garrison to 
move no longer save within the narrow compass of the city walls 
and at last obliges the town to surrender ; in precisely the same 
manner has the hierarchy been seen to contract, in the course of 
^ every century, and almost every year, the space it had provisionally 
granted to the exercises of the human mind, until at the end this 
limited room, entirely invaded by it, was entirely demolished. Every- 
tihing that, it was necesspy to believe, to love, or to do, had been 
wgulated and pranged in the escritoir of the Roman chancellor. 
Ihe faithful had been relieved from the fatigue of examining, think- 
combatting ; they had henceforth nothing more to accomplish 
fh^ to repeat the formulas they were carefully taught to rehearse. 

from that time,^ if there appeared, in the bosom of Roman Catho- 
hpi^, some men imbued with the Catholicism of apostolical times 
of developing their minds in the fetters where- 
^ they were bound, were forced to break their chaiiik an| , to 
display again to the astonished world the free hearing of Chfis^fe. 

law but that of God himself. 

ihe Reformation, in restoring liberty to the church, was also des- 
tined to give back its original diversity, and to fill it with^families 
imipd by the grand traits of resemblance which they receive from 
their common Head ; but divers in their secondary lineaments, ^d 
recalling the inherent varieties of human nature. Perhaps it niiUt 
have been a desirable thing that this diversity should subsist in the 
universal church, without engendering the result of sectarism. Still 
it must he remembered that sects are no more than expressfons of this 
natural diversity. 

Switzerland and Germany, which until now had developed their 
facultip indeppdently of one another,, began to form an interchange 
ot pntiments in those years whose history is now more particularly 
_ wpier our notice, and they shall be found to afford fuU proof of the 
uirersity of which we have here spoken, and which was doomed to 
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be one of the distinguisbiDg cbaracteristics of Protestantism. We 
shall, in this history, see men, perfectly agreed upon all the grand 
points of faith, differing, at the same time, upon some secondary 
questions. No doubt passion is eyidently betrayed in the course of 
these debates; but while deploring such a sad mixture of zeal, Pro- 
testantism, far from seeking to disguise its inherent diversity, dis- 
tinctly proclaims its existence. It is by a long and difficult road it 
points to the abode of unity ; but that unity is, nevertheless, the true 
one. 

Swingle had made some progress in the Christian life. But while 
the gospel had delivered Luther from that profound melancholy into 
which he had formally fallen in the convent of Erfurt, and had dis- 
played in him a serenity which often assumed an air of gaiety, and 
of which the reformer exhibited so. many proofs, even in the face pf 
the most appalling dangers, Christianity had produced an effect alto-; 
gether contrary upon the cheerful child of the mountains of Tocken- 
bourg. Dragging Zwingle away from the pursuits of a frivolous and 
worldly life, it (Christianity) had impressed upon his character a 
gravity which was not natural. This serious disposition was, how- 
ever, very much required in the case of Zwingle. We have se*en 
how, towards the end of the year 3522, numerous enemies were 
encouraged to take part against the cause of the reform. From every 
quarter Zwingle was overwhelmed with invective accusations, and 
disputes were often engaged in even within the walls of the temple. 

Leo Juda, a man of small stature, says an historian, but full of 
charity for the wants of the poor and of zeal against false teachers, 
had arrived in Zurich about the conclusion of the year 1522, in 
order to fulfil the duties of pastor in the church of St Peter. .He 
had been succeeded atEinsidlen by Oswald Myconius, aftd f 
appointments proved a precious acquisition alike for Zwingle and 
the reform. 

On one occasion, shortly after his arrival, Juda heard, in the 
church in which he had just been called to act as pastor, an Augustine 
monk preach boldly the doctrine that man is able of himself to satisfy 
the justice of God. “Eeverend Father Prior,” exclaimed Leo, ‘‘lis- 
ten to me for an instant, and you, too, dear citizens, remain at peace, 

I will speak in a manner becoming a Christian.” He then proved to 
the people the falsity of the doctrine expounded in their hearing. A , 
warm dispute arose in the temple, and several individuals immediately 
attacked with fury the “ little priest,” lately arrived from Ei^si,d|^|i, 
Zwingle proceeded to wait upon the grand council .at iti® 
and djgmanded permission to proclaim the details o£,his doctrme- m 
presence of the de|>uti€ls of the bishop. This council, eager to wit- 
ness a termination of these discords, issued orders for a conference to 
be held upon* the 29th of January 1523 ; and this determination was 
q[uickly reported in all the districts of Switzerland. “ There is about 
to be held in Zurich,” said the adversaries in contempt, a diet of 
vagabonds ; the whole body of highway robbers shall be assenibled 
in this^ meeting.” .i|*' 

Zwingle, anxious to make preparations for the combat, cemposed 
and published sixty-seven theses, in which the mountaineer from 
Tockenbourg boldly attacked the pope in the face of the whole 
cQtmtry of Switzerland. 
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“ All those who pretend that the gospel is nothing without the 
confirmation of the church,” said he, blaspheme God. 

‘‘ The only way of salvation for all those who have been, now are 
or shall be, is Jesus Christ. 

“ All Christians are the brethren of Jesus Christ and of one an- 
other, and they have no fathers upon the earth ; and in this manner 
are dissolved the various orders, sects, and parties. 

“ Those who do not acknowledge their error, should not be sub- 
jected to any constraint, at least beyond the obligation that they will 
not disturb the peace by their seditious conduct.” 

Such were some of the passages published by Zwingle. 

On Thursday, the 29th January, early in the morning, more than 
600 persons were assembled in the hall of the grand council at 
Zurich. The inhabitants of Zurich, strangers, learned men, people of 
distinction, and ecclesiastics, had all answered the call of the council. 

What shall be the result of all this ?” was the question generally 
demanded. But no one undertook to form the reply. Th^ atten- 
tion, emotion, and agitation, however, which reigned in this assem- 
bly, suflSciently demonstrated an expectation of mighty events. 

The burgomaster, Roust, who had fought at Marignan, presided 
over the present conference. The knight, James of Anwyl, the 
grand master of the Episcopal Court at Constance, Faber, the vicar- 
general, and several other doctors, were, on this occasion, the repre- 
sentatives of the bishop. Schaffouse had sent Doctor Sebastian 
Hofmeister, and he was the only deputy from the cantons ; so weak 
was the cause of the reform at this moment in Switzerland. Upon a 
table in the middle of the hall was placed a copy of the Bible, and 
before the table there was seen a doctor : it was Zwingle. I am 
disturbed and tormented on every side,” he had said, “ but, neverthe- 
less, I remain constant, supported, not by my own strength, but upon 
that rook which is Christ, with whose assistance I am able to do all 
things.” 

Zwingle rose from his seat. I have preached that salvation is 
found alone in Jesus Christ,” said he, “ and on account of this asser- 
tion I have been designated throughout all Switzerland, a heretic, a 

seducer, and a rebel Now, therefore, in the name 

of G^d, I make my appearance here.” 

AMf eyes were then turned upon Faber, who rose and replied,^ I 
ha^ not been sent here in order to dispute, but merely to liateisK.^^ 
The surprised assembly began to Mugh. The diet of Nuremberg,” 
continued he, has promised to summon a council in the course of a 
year, and we must wait until that meeting shall take place.” 

How now,” said Zwingle, “ is that grand and learned assembly, 
then, of no more value than a council ?” Then addressing himself to 
the council, ‘‘-Gracious lords,” said he, “ do you defend the word of 
God.” 

A profound silence followed this appeal ; but as it was prolonged to 
a great extent, the burgomaster rose to speak. “ If there is nny one 
present who has anything to say, let him come forward ! \ . 

Another lengthened pause ensued. implore all those who have 
accused me, and I know that in this hall there are many such,” said 
Zwingle, “to come forward and answer me, for the love of the truth.” 
Still no one offered to speak. Zwingle renewed a second and a third 
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time his ardent request, but in vain. Faber, closely pressed, laid 
aside for an instant the reserve he had imposed upon himself, to 
declare that he had convinced of his errors the pastor of 
Filispach, still locked up in prison ; but having made this avowal, 
Faber resumed his silent mood. He was strongly urged to explain 
the reasons through whose influence he had succeeded in convincing 
the pastor alluded to j but he obstinately maintained his taciturn reso- 
lution. This refusal to speak on the part of the doctors of Rome 
roused the impatience of the spectators. A voice was heard from the 
bottom of the hall to exclaim, “ What has now become of these 
valiant men who declaim so loudly in the streets ? Come, proceed, 
your man is before you!’* No person, however, obeyed this singular 
call. Then the burgomaster said laughingly, It would appear that 
•this famous sword which has conquered the pastor of Filispach, is not 
willing, on this occasion, to leave its scabbard,’* and he dismissed the 
assembly. 

In the afternoon, the assembly having again met, the council 
declare(f that Master Ulrich Zwingle, not having been answered by 
any one j)erson, would continue to preach the holy gospel, and that 
all the other priests of the canton should only be allowed to teach 
those things which they were able to establish by a reference to the 
Holy Scriptures. 

Praise be to God, who desires his holy word to rule and reign 
both in heaven and upon earth,’* exclaimed Zwingle. At this 
moment Faber was unable to restrain his feelings of indignation. 

The theses of Master Ulrich,” said he, are contrary to the honour 
of the church and the doctrine of Christ, and I will prove it.’* Do 
so,** replied Zwingle. But Faber refused to enter on such a task, 
saving in the cities of Paris, Cologne, or Friburg. “ I desire no other* 
judge but the gospel,** said Zwingle. “ Before you succeed in shaking 
u, single word of its contents, the very earth shall open and quake.” 

“The gospel,” said Faber, “always the gospel. It would be pos- 
45ible to live in a holy manner, in peace and charity, even although 
there were no gospel.*' 

When these words were uttered, the indignant members of council 
arose from their seats ; and in this manner the dispute was finished. 


CHAPTER II. 


Caxesses of the Pope— Progress of the Beform— Image ofttadelhofen— Sacrilege — The Ornaments of the BahsU.' 

’ The Reformation prevailed, and it must now hasten its conqjM^ 
After Ibis conflict in Zurich, wherein the ablest champions of Poper^ 
had remained silent, who could again display sufficient courage to 
oppose the progress of the new doctrine ? - . . . The firmness 

■of Zwingle and his republican dealings overawed his adversaries, who 
were, therefore, induced to have recourse to more particular means. 
^ Whilst Rome pursued Luther with its anathemas, she endeavoured to 
* propitiaffe the reformer of Zurich. Immediately after the terminBf^§^' 
of the dispute, Zwingle received ^ visit from the captain of the 
guards, the son of the burgomaster Roust, accompanied by theTe^te 
Einsius, who had in charge a pontifical brief addressed to the refor- 
mer, in which Adrian VI. designated Zwingle his well-beloved son, 
and assured him of the benefits of “ his most particular favour/' 
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At the same time the pope gave instructions to Zink to ingratiat 
support of Zwingle. And what then has the pope empowerec 
to^ offer him V" asked Oswald Myconius. Everything,’* re 
Zink, “ but the pontifical chair.” There was neither mitre, crc 
nor the hat of a cardinal, at whose price the pope was not willii 
purchase the alliance of the reformer of Zurich. But Rome ha 
this instance imposed upon itself with false calculations ; all its gt 
offers were useless. The Romish church had in Zwingle an en 
yet more unmerciful than Luther. Zwingle was more careless 
Luther about the ideas and rites of former ages ; and it was suffi< 
for the former to know that a custom, innocent itself, was attache 
the practice of some abuse, in order to ensure its being treated ^ 
violence. The word of God, thought the Swiss reformer, should a 
be allowed to remain in force. 

But if Rome was so little skilled in the affairs which were at 
time passing in Christendom, she was supplied with counsellors ' 
did all in their power to bring her into a knowledge of eristjjng 
cumstances. 

Paber, enraged at beholding the pope lowering thus his dig] 
before his (Fabers) adversary, hastened to afford the pope fresh in 
mation on the subject. A man of the court, having always a sn 
upon his lips and sweet words in his mouth, he was, according 
his own report, the friend of all the world, and even of those wh 
he accused of heresy. But his hatred was mortal. Therefore, pi 
ing upon the name of Faber, the reformer said, “ The vicar of 0 
stance is a forger of lies. Let him have recourse openly to arms, i 
let him see how Christ protects us.” 

^ These words were not used as a vain bravado ; for while the p( 
spoke t6 Zwingle of his eminent virtues, and of the particular coi 
deuce to be placed in him, the enemies of the reformer increased 
number in Switzerland. The old soldiers, the great families, and i 
herc^men of the mountains, combined their hatred against tl 
doctrine which opposed the inlH'^ce^pf their tastes. At Lucen 
notice was given of the spectacle of Zwihgle’s passion^ and, in fa 
a figure which represented the reformer was dragged along to punk 
ment, amidst th6 shouts of Put the heretic to death !” and laying he 
upon some people from Zurich who were at Lucerne, the multitu 
u^ftged these strangers to become witnesses of this mock executio 

They shall not disturb my peace/’ said Zwingle ; « Chrbb w 
never forsake his own people.” The diet itself resounded with thre? 
against the reformer. “Dear confederates,” said the councill 
Mullinen to the cantons, “ do you oppose in time the cause ^^pf tl 
Lutherans, , , . Even now at Zurich a person is no longer tl 

master of his ow;n house.” 

^ This agitation on the part of the adversaries gave notice “"of .wB; 
was passing in Zurich more significantly than any proclamatic 
could have done. In reality, the victory produced its consequence£ 
the conquerors took by degrees possession of the country, and evei 
day the gospel advanced in its progress. Twenty-four canons, and 
great nmuber of chaplains, came forVard themselves to request froi 
the council a reform in their statutes. It was resolved to substitui 
in the place of these idle priests a number of pious and learned mer 
%rged with the duty of giving to the youth of Zurich a liberal an 
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Christian instruction, and to establish in lien of their Latin vespers 
and masses, a daily explanation of a chapter of the Bible, after the 
Greek and Hebrew texts, first for behoof of the learned, and imme' 
diately after for the benefit of the people. 

There are, unhappily, in every army, a company of wretched 
beings, who separate themselves from the main body, and carry their 
attacks upon points which it is still necessary to respect. A young 
priest, Louis Hetzer, having published in German a book entitled, 
Judgment of God against Images,” this work produced a marvellous 
effect, and images were distinguished afterwards by a constant pre- 
judice on the part of a portion of every population. It is only to the 
detriment of essential matters which must be interfered with, that 
man pre-occupies himself with secondary affairs. A crucifix, care- 
fully chased and richly ornamented, was placed in front of one of thV 

f ates of the city, at the locality hearing the name of Stadelhofen.- 
'he most ardent admirers of the reform, shocked at the recollection 
of the sijperstitions which this image brought to mind, could no 
longer pass by it without giving vent to their feelings of indignation. 
A citizen, called Claud Hottinger, an honest man, says Bullinger, 
and well versed in the Holy Scriptures, having met the miller of 
Stadelhofen, to whom the crucifix belonged, requested to know when 
he intended to cast down his idols. “ No person has obliged you 
to worship them,” replied the miller. “ But are you not aware," 
responded Hottinger, “ that the word of God forbids us to keep 
graven images “ Ah ! well then,” again said the miller, “ if you 
are authorized to tear them down, I abandon them to you," Hottinger 
believed himself thus at liberty to act, and soon afterwards, namely, 
on one of the last days of September, he was seen coming out of the « 
town accompanied by a band of citizens. ^ Arrived at the st^dn of 
the drucifix, these men began composedly to dig around the erectfofi,. 
until the image^ yielding to their exertions, fell with a crash upon the 
ground. 

This bold action spread alarm throughout all the districts of the 
country ; for it was said that with the crucifix of Stadelhofen religion 
itself had" been overthrown. “ They are sacrilegious persons. They 
^fe worthy of death 1” exclaimed the friends of Home. And the 
Council ordered the iconoclast citizens to be taken into custody. 

No,” then said from their pulpits Zwingle and his colleagues, 

“ Hottinger and his friends are not guilty in the sight of God, or 
deserving of death. But they can be punished for having acted in a. 
tlof^iit manner, and without the authority of the magistrate§w7''o^^i^| 
Nev^theless, deeds of this description were multiplied^ in fiunlp^ 
A vicar belonging to St Peters church, one day looking down u^on: 
a crowd of poor people, ill clad and worse provided with food, said 
to one of his colleagues, while turning his eyes upon the pompously 
adorned images of the saints, “ I would much like to rob these idols 
df wood, in order to procure clothing for these poor followers of 
Jesus Chjfist.” In a few days after the utterance of this sentep^ 
and at three o'clock in the morning, it was discovered that the^^i^ 
and all their ornaments had disappeared. The vicar was wdWii 
into prison by order of the council, although he declared himself 
guiltless of the robbery. “ Ah ! indeed,” exclaimed the people, ‘‘ is it 
many pieces of wood Jesus has commanded us to cloth ? Is it on 
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account of images that he will say to the just, I was naked and you 
clothed me?*' . . . In this manner the Reformation, repelled, only rose 
in greater strength, and the more it was restricted, the more it exhi- 
bited a spirit of violence, and threatened to overthrow every obstacle 
that opposed its progress. 


CHAPTER III. 


Dispute of October—Zwlngle upon the Church — The Church— Coismen cement of Presbyteriatnsm— Dispute upon 
the Hass— Certain Pinthusiaats— A Wise Voice— Victory- A Characteristic of the Swiss. Beform—Hoderation— 
Oswald Hyconius at Zurich — Bevlval of Letters— Thomas Plater of Valais. 

These very excesses were destined to produce salutary effects, and 
new conflicts are required to ensure new victories ; for in the affairs 
of the Spirit as in the kingdoms of this earth, there are no conquests 
gained without a struggle ; and since the soldiers of Rome remained 
immoveable, the combat was doomed to be provoked by the lost chil- 
dren of the Reformation. In reality, the magistrates were uncertain 
in what manner it behoved them to act, and, in their emotbn, they 
experienced the necessity of having their understandings enlightened, 
80 that, for this purpose, they resolved to institute a second public 
dispute, in the German language, wherein the question of images 
should be examined in conformity with the authority of the Scrip- 
tures, 

The bishops of Coire, Constance, and Basil, as well as the uni- 
versity of Basil and the twelve cantons, were consequently invited to 
send a certain number of deputies to Zurich. But the bishops 
refused to comply with the terms of this request. They had not 
forgotten the sad display their deputies had made during the course 
■ of the first dispute, and they felt no desire to renew the appearance 
of such humiliating scenes.’ The evangelists were welcome to dispute, 
but let them dispute with one another and alone. On the first occa- 
sion, silence was' the order of the day; and, on the second, no person 
was to be allowed to appear : Rome, perhaps, imagined to henself 
that the conflict would end for want of combatants. The bisMdps, 
however, were not single in their refusal to sanction the proposed 
meeting. The people of Underwald replied that there was no 
learned men among them, but only a set of honest and pious priests, 
explained the gospel in the manner their fathers had done 
D&cfie them ; that, therefore, they should not send any deputy to 
meet Zwingle “ or his equals,” that if he fell into their hands, 
they would treat him after a fashion which would take from him all 
envy of repeating the same faults. Schaffouse and St Gall alone 
sent representatives to the meeting. • 

Oil Monday, the 26 th of October, an assembly, consisting of more 
than nine hundred persons, composed of members belonging to tie 
grand council, and attended by three hundred and fifty priests, filled, 
after sermon, the great hall of the town-house q| Zurich. Zwingle 
and Leo Juda were seated before a table, upon which were laid the 
Old and New Testaments in their original languages. Zwingle firsS 
presented himself to the notice of the audience, and overthrowing 
in a vigorous style the authority of the hierarchy and its councils, he 
proved the rights of every Christian church, and sued for the libeSy 
of the first centuries, of those times wherein the church had not as 
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yet established either general or provincial. councils. The church 
universal,” said he, is spread abroad throughout the whole world, 
wherever men believe in Jesus Christ, equally in the Indies as in 
Zurich, . . And with regard to particular churches, we have 

samples of them in Berne, at SchajBFouse, and even here. But the 
popes, their cardinals, and their councils, compose neither a universal 
nor a particular church. “ This assembly in which I speak,” continued 
he in energetic language, “ is the church of Zurich ; it is desirous of 
listening to the word of God, and it has a right to ordain whatever 
appears to it to be in conformity with the writings of the Holy Scrip- 
tures.” 

In this manner Zwingle sought for support from the church, but 
from the true building ; he relied not upon priests alone, but upon 
the assembly of Christians, upon the people. JEverything spoken of 
in Scripture regarding the church in general, he applied to the cases 
of the particular churches. He did not believe that a church which 
listened yith docility to the word of God could ever be deceived. 
The church was in his view represented politically and ecclesiastically 
by the grand council. He explained at first every question from the 
pulpit ; and then, when all minds were convinced of the truth, he 
referred the subject to the grand council, which, in union with the 
ministers of the churcli, confirmed the decisions she sued for. 

In the absence of the deputies of the bishop, it was the old canon 
Conrad Hoffman, the same who had called Zwingle to oflfioiate in 
Zurich, who undertook the defence of the pope. He maintained 
that the church, the flock, or the commons,” had not a right to 
discuss such matters. ‘‘ I have lived thirteen years in Heidelberg," 
said he ; “I dwelt in the house of a very learned man, whose « 
name was Doctor Joss, an honest and pious creature, with*whQi|i^ 

I for long lived on excellent terms, and ate and drank in his 
society ; but I have constantly heard him declare that it was not 
proper to hold discussions upon these things. You see how it 

stands Every one was ready to laugh, but the 

burgomaster put a stop to the bursting expression of ridiculop 

Therefore, then,” continued Hoffman, “ let us wait the decision 
of a council. At present I am not willing to dispute, but to be 
obedient to the bishop, were he even a rascal." “ To wait for a 
council !” replied Zwingle, “ and who shall attend at a council ?” 
The pope and a number of idle and ignorant bishops, who will do 
nothing but what pleases their owfi fancy. No, it is not such;% 
meeting as that which makes the church! Hong and Kussna^ht 
(two viilages near Zurich) are more deserving the name of a, 
church than all the bishops and popes united together.” 

In this manner Zwingle reclaimed the rights of the Christian 
people whom Rome had disinherited of their privileges. The 
assembly before whom he spoke was not, in his opinion, the 
church of Zurich, but it was of that church the first representa- 
tion. It #s here we recognise the commencements of the Preslgi^j^ 
^terian system. Zwingle removed Zurich from the jurisdictiotftic^ 
the bishop of Constance, he detached that city from the Latin 
hierarchy, and he founded, upon the notion of a flock from the 
Christian assembly, a new ecclesiastical constitution, to which 
other countries were destined at a later period to adhere. 
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advice ; he knows that I am anxious to build up, and not to destroy. 
I acknowledge the existence of timid souls whom it is proper ta 
quiet. Let mass, therefore, for some time yet, be celebrated on 
Sunday in all the churches, and let care be talien that those who 
attend upon its ordinances be not insulted.” 

^ The council consequently passed a resolution embodying these 
views. Hettinger and Hochrutiner, one of his friends, were banish- 
ed for two years from the canton, with a prohibition not to enter there- 
in again without permission. 

The Eeformation in Zurich advanced in a wise and Christian 
course. Exalting always more and more that city, it encircled it 
with glory in the eyes of all the friends of the word of God. Where- 
fore all those who, ^ in Switzerland, had recognised the fresh revival 
which had been imparted to the church, felt themselves forcibly 
attracted towards the precincts of Zurich. Oswald Myconiua, after 
his expulsion from Lucerne, had resided for six months in the valley 
of Einsidlen, when one day, just as he was about to reach home from 
a visit he had made to Glaris, in a state of much fatigue on account 
of the heat of the sun, he beheld his son, the young Felix, running to 
welcome his return, and to inform him that he was now called upon 
to reside in Zurich, in order to undertake the direction of one of its 
schools. Oswald, scarcely able to credit the declaration of such 
happy news, hesitated for a while between the pressure of hope and 
f^r. At last he wrote to Zwingle, “ I am your humble servant.” 
Geroldsek allowed Oswald to depart with regret, for many sad 
thoughts occupied his mind. ^ “Ahl” said the former to the latter:, 
“ all those who confess Christ make haste to dwell in Zurich. 1 
fear that one day we may all perish there at once.” Mournful pre- 
sentiments, which the death even of Geroldsek himself, and of many 
other friends of the gospel, were only fated too soon to realize in the 
plains of Cappel. 

Myconius had at last found a safe retreat in Zurich. His prede- 
cessor, who had been named in Paris, on account of his great height, 
“the grand devil,” had neglected his official duties, but Oswald con- 
secrated all his strength and all his heart to the fulhlment of his 
1 ^^^*^** 3n explanation of the Latin and Greek classics, 

in^tsuctions in rhetoric and logic, with which the youth 
^ the city were much delighted. Myconius was appointed to become 
for the rising generation the same prop which Zwingle afforded 
to men of full growth. 

In the first instance, Myconius felt a dread at the thouglvt of the 
great scholars he was about to instruct ; but he resumed by degrees his 
wonted courage, and he was not slow to distinguish among his students 
a young man, then twenty-four years of age, in whose countenance 
was' expressed an ardent desire to obtain the fruits of earnest study. 
The name of this young man was Thomas Plater, and he was a native 
of the Valais. Within that beautiful valley where the toruent of La 
Viege, after having escaped from the ocean of ice and snow which 
covers Mount Eosa, sweeps along in tumultuous waves, between St 
^feolas and Stalden, upon the rising ground that lies to the right of 
^^^roer, is still situated the village of Grachen. This village was 
^^^^®^lace of Plater. From the neighbourhood of these colossal 
«^^^ysMe^ined to proceed one of the most original characters, who 
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afterwards figured in the grand drama of the sixteenth century. 
Placed, when nine years old, in the house of a curate, his relation, the 
little clown, often loaded with blows, screamed, says he himself, like 
a kid in the act of being killed. One of his cousins took the boy 
along with him to pay a visit to the German schools. But he had. 
nearly reached his twentieth year^ while running from school to 
school, before he could read with distinctness. Arrived at Zurich, 
he adopted the firm resolution of becoming a scholar ; he set himself 
down upon a form in the corner of the school taught by Myconius, 
and said to himself, “ Here you shall either learn or die.” The 
light of the gospel penetrated the inmost core of his heart. One 
morning, when the weather was very cold, and when there was no 
fuel to heat the stove in the school which he was intrusted to ke^ 
in order, he said to himself, “ You have no wood here, and yet there 
is in the church a quantity of idols.” No person had at the time 
entered jjie temple, where Zwingle, however, was appointed to 
preach, and where the bells were already ringing to notify the hour 
of meeting. Plater crept into the building with silent step, laid hold 
upon a figure of St J ohn placed upon the altar, and put it into the 
school stove, saying, Bow down, for you must indeed pass into 
that hole.” No doubt, neither Myconius nor Zwingle would have 
approved of such an action. 

It was, in reality, with a multitude of arms that credulity and 
superstition were required to be conquered. Zwingle and his col- 
leagues had given the hand of fellowship to Myconius, and this latter 
person expounded every day portions of the New Testament in the 
church of Notre-Dame, to a crowd, eager in their thirst to hear these 
words explained. A public dispute, held upon the 13th anS 14A 
of January 1 524, carried mournful tidings to the cause of Borne ; and 
it was in vain that the canon Roch had exclaimed, The popes, the 
cardinals, the bishops, and the councils, these are the pillars of my 
church.” ... * 

Everything made progress in Zurich ; the minds of men were 
enlightened, their hearts were confirmed, and the reform became 
established. Zurich was a stronghold conquered by the forces of 
the new doctrine, and from her walls that doctrine was doomed to 
spread to the uttermost limits of the Swiss confederation. 


CHAPTER IV. 

JDietof Iiuceme— Hottinger Atr^ated— HisDeath—Deputation of the Diet at Zorich— AboUtion of FroceaajlODi— 
Abolition of Imagea— The Two Befomtatlona— Appeal to the People. 

The adversaries were well aware of the position of affairs. They 
f^lt the necessity of resolving to inflict a decisive blow. They had 
remained silent for a period suflSciently long. The valiant men of 
Switzerland, fully clad in armour, resolved, at last, to 
doing ; and they never stirred without provoking the 
blood upon the field of battle. 

The diet was regularly constituted at Lucerne, and the priests 
endeavoured to ingratiate on their own behalf the’ first council of the 
nation. Priburg and the Waldstetten shewed themselves their will- 
ing instruments ; hut Berne, Basil, Soleure, Glaris, and Appenzel, 
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remained uncertain. Schaffouse was almost decided in fayour of 
the gospel, while Zurich alone declared herself the uncompromising 
defender of the good cause. The partisans of Rome pressed upon the 
assembly to yield to their prejudices and exigent demands. « Let 
a law be passed," said they, “ forbidding any one to preach or to 
relate new doctrines, or Lutheran precepts, or to speak and dispute 
upon these matters in the public-houses, and during these hours of 
social intercourse.” Such was the ecclesiastical law which they 
wished to establish in the cantons of the confederation. 

Nineteen articles were drawn out in conformity with these pro- 
positions, and approved of on the 26th of January 1523 by all the 
states, with the exception of Zurich. Copies of this act were, more- 
over, despatched to all the bailiffs, with instructions to enforce the 
strict observance of all its provisions. “ A circumstance," says Bul- 
linger, “ which caused great joy among the priests and much sorrow 
in the breasts of the faithful.” Persecution speedily commenced, 
organized by the superior authority of the confederation. * 

One of the first functionaries who received the mandate of the diet 
was Henry Flackenstein of Lucerne, the bailiff of Baden. It was 
within the confines of his jurisdiction, Hettinger, when banished 
from Zurich, after having overthrown the crucifix of Stadenhofen, 
had sought for refuge, but had not imposed upon his tongue a guard- 
ed silence. On one occasion, sitting at the common table in the inn 
of the Angel, at Zurzach, this wanderer had said that the priests inter- 
preted the Ploly Scriptures in a wrong sense, and that one must put 
his whole confidence in Grod alone. . . . The host, who went 

and came continually in serving his customers with bread and wine, 
listened to this discourse, which appeared very strange to him. At 
another time, Hottinger was paying a visit to one of his friends, John 
Schutz of Schneyssingen. “In what then,” said Schutz, after they 
had eat and drank for a while together, “ consists this new faith which 
the priests of Zurich so loudly proclaim?” “ They preach,” replie# j 
'^©ttinger, “ that Christ has sacrificed himself once for all Christians, : 
by this single sacrifice he has purified and redeemed them 
they demonstrate from the Holy Scriptures 

q[uitted the territories of 

'^is happened in Fehruary 1523) and had gone on ^businei^& ^'^^E 
other side of the Rhine, as far Waldshut. MeasiSps were, how- ^ 
ever, adopted to secure his arrest, and towards the eud^of February 
the poor citizen of Zurich, who had no suspicions of dan^', having 
crossed the Rhine a few minutes before, arrived at Coblence, a 
village on the left side of the river, was taken into custody. He was 
^conducted to Klingenau, and as he there confessed his faith witlont 
’*^erve, I will carry you to a place,” said Flackenstein in anger, 
where ti fitting reply shall readily be given you.” 

In reality, the bailiff presented him successively before •the judges 
of Klingenau, the superior tribunal of Baden, and, at last, being 
unable to find any one willing to declare the prisoner guilty, he was 
introduced before the diet at its meeting iu Lucerne, There seemed 
^. *^®c€ssity for finding judges who should condemn the accused. 

diet did not waste much time on the occasion, but condemned 
"Hettinger to be executed. When notice of his fate was communi- ^ 
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carted to him, bo gave glory to Jesus Christ, It is all very well/* 
oaid James Troger, one of his judges, ‘‘ we have not come here to 
listen to sermons, you shall be allowed to chatter at another«time !” 

His head must first be taken olf," said the bailiff of Lucerne, 
Amort, in a laughing mood ; “ but if it be restored to him, we will all 
embrace the faith for which he dies.” “ May God,” said the blamed 
person, “ pardon all those who have helped to condemn me 1” A 
monk having then placed a crucifix upon his mouth, “ It is within 
the heart,” said he, in pushing away the sign, “ that we must receive 
Christ.” 

On the road to the place of punishment, several individuals were 
moved to the shedding of tears. “I' go to enjoy eternal happiness," 
said the captive, turning his eyes in the direction of these distressed 
observers. Arrived upon the scaffold, he raised his eyes towarcls 
heaven, and said, ‘‘ I give my soul into thy hands, 0 my Redeemer," 
and his head was seen to roll upon the ground.” 

The iaoment that the enemies of the reform were advised of the 
death of Hottinger, they profited by the event in kindling to a 
higher degree the rage of the confederates. It was especially in 
Zurich the evil must be completely and speedily smothered. The 
terrible example which had just been exhibited was well calculated 
to fill with alarm the heart of Zwingle and his associates. Another 
vigorous effort, and the death of Hottinger shall be followed by that 
of the reform. ... A resolution was, therefore, immediately 
passed in the diet to send a deputation to Zurich, with the purpose 
-of den^anding from the council and the citizens a remmciation of 
iieir feith. 

It was on the 21st of March this deputation was permitt^ a h^^-* 
ing. , The ancient Christian unity," these deputies affirmed, ^is 
broken, and the evil is on the increase, in so much that the cler^ of 
the four TValdstetten have declared to the magistrates that, if the 
assistance of the civil authority be not granted, they (the clergy) 
must cease to perform their functions. Confederates of Zurich, join 
your efforts to ours ; suppress this new faith ; dismiss Zwxngle and 
his disciples ; and then let us all unite in preparing a remedy for the 
reproaches of the popes and their courtisans.” 

Such was the terms in which the adversaries expressed their 
opinions. What steps shall the inhabitants of Zurich be inclined to 
take ? Shall their heart fail them^ or shall their courage be sepn to 
waste like the blood of their fellow-citizen? ^ _ i 

Zurich did not leave either ifs friends or adversaries to pine^^a 
estate df suspense. 7^h§ counci}- relied with a calm and noble spirit 
that it could yield nothing in matters respecting the word of Gpd. 
It then immediately proceeded to prepare a reply yet more eloquent 

its representations. 

Since the year 1351 a custom had been observed, wherein, on tjig 
Monday of Pentecost, a numerous procession, whose memher^,^^ 
carried a cross, proceeded to visit the chapel at Einsidlen 
intention of offering a service of worship to the Virgin, 
fusion accompanied the practice of this feast, established, id 
■of the battle of Tatwyll, The pyocession was now fixed to t^e 
place upon the 7th day of May ; but at the request of three pastors, 

46 
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the councillors abolished the custom, and all processions of every 
description were successively reformed. 

Nor was this the whole extent to which improvements were 
carried. The relics, the source of so much superstition, were honour- 
ably disposed of. Then, upon the representations of three pastors, 
the council issued an ordinance declaring that God alone must be 
honoured, that the images should be taken out of all the churches in 
the canton, and their ornaments made use of for procuring relief to the 
poor. Twelve councillors, one for each tribe, the three pastors, the 
architect of the city, some blacksmiths, locksmiths, carpenters, and 
masons, all proceeded in a body to visit several temples, and, the 
doors having been instantly shut, they began to take down the crosses, 
to destroy the paintings, to whitewash the walls, and to remom the 
images, to the great joy of the faithful, who recognised in this aet, said 
Ballinger, a glorious homage paid to the true God. In some country 
churches their ornaments were set fire to, “ to the honour and glory 
of God !” Soon after this, the organs were abolished, as tueir use 
wai? connected with the remembrance of divers superstitions ; and a 
new formula of baptism was prepared, whereby every rite not strictly 
scriptural was banished from this sacrament. 

The burgomaster, Eoust, and his colleague, hailed with joy at 
their expiring moments, the triumphs of the Reformation, They 
had lived sufficiently long, and died in the midst of those days when 
this grand renovation of worship was in active operation. 

The Swiss Reformation at this period presents to our view an 
aspect somewhat different to that exhibited to our sight by the Ger- 
jnan Reform. Luther had risen in opposition to the excesses of those 
who had broken to pieces the images in the church at Wittemberg i 
whereas images of a similar description were taken down in the* 
presence of Zwingle, in the temples of Zurich. This difference can 
be explained by a reference to the different points of view adopted 
by the two reformers. Luther was anxious to maintain within the' 
church everything that was not expressly contrary to the dictates 
of Scripture, while Zwingle was desirous of abolishing everything, 
that could not be proved consistent with the word of Scripture. The 
Gemau reformer wished to remain united to the church of every 
and contented himself with purifying it from all that was 
posed io the word of God- The Swiss reformer passed 
intervening ages, referred back to apostolic times, and, causing fc- 
church to submit to a complete transformation, endeavoured to re- 
establish the edifice in all its primitive beauty, ^ - 

The Reform contemplated by Zwingle was, therefore, more com- 
plete. The work intrusted to Luther by Providence, namely, the- 
re-establishment of the doctrine of justification by faith, was, with- 
out doubt, the grand work of the Reformation ; but still, that work 
accomplished, others remained to be finished also, which, secondary 
pSthaps, were nevertheless of great importance, and such. was the- 
more particular labour imposed upon Zwingle. 

In fact, two great tasks were prescribed to the exertions of the 
two Reformers. Christian Catholicism, created in the midst of 
Jwish Pharisaism and the Paganism of the Greeks, had by degree;^ 
submitted to the influences of these two religions which had trans- 
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formed it into the existence of Roman Catholicism. Now the Refor- 
mation, called for the purpose of purifying the church, must disen- 
gage the church equally from the elements of Jewish and Pagan 
belief. 

The Jewish element was more particularly discovered in that 
portion of the Christian doctrine which has a reference to man. 
Catholicism had received from Judaism the Pharisaical ideas of indi- 
vidual righteousness, and of salvation by means of human strength 
and works. 

The Pagan element was more especially discovered in that portion 
of the Christian doctrine which has a reference to God. Paganism 
had perverted in Catholicism the idea of an infinite God, whose 
power, perfectly sufficient, acts everywhere and without intermii^ 
sion. It had established in the church the reign of symbols, of 
images, and of ceremonies, and the saints had become the demi-gods 
of Popery. 

The fteformation, headed by Luther, was essentially directed 
against the evils of the Judaic element. It was with this element 
he had entered into conflict, at the time when an« audacious monk 
had dared to sell, for ready money, on the part of the pope, the sal- 
vation of souls. 

The Reformation conducted by Zwingle was specially directed 
against the plagues of the Pagan element. It was this element 
which he had encountered, when, in the temple of Notre-Dame, at 
Einsidlen, as of old in that of Diana of the Ephesians, a crowd, 
gathered together from every quarter, stupidly prostrated their 
bodies before an idol covered over with gold. * 

The reformer of Germany proclaimed the grand doctrine of jttsfe 
fication through faith, and thereby inflicted a death-blow upon the 
Pharisaical righteousness of Rome. The reformer of Switzerland, no 
doubt, imparted a similar wound ; for the incapacity of man to save 
himself forms the real basis of the work of all reformers. But Zwingle 
did also accomplish another object; he established the existence and 
sovereign action, and the universal and exclusive power of God, and 
thus bestowed a fatal stroke upon the Pagan worship of Rome, 
Roman Catholicism had elevated man and debased God ; Luther 
lowered man, and Zwingle exalted God. These two undertakings, 
which were appropriated specially, although not exclusively, to the 
above-named reformers, were both ffually completed. That of Luflt^^ 
laid the foundation of the building, while that of Zwingle c(Aii|)0®i 
thereof :’r7 

It was reserved for the work Of a genius still more vast, from the 
shores of the Leman, to imprint these two characteristics at onc4 
upon the tablet of the Reformation. 

But while Zwingle in this manner advanced at a rapid rate aij the 
tead of the confederation, the dispositions of the cantons becanae 
every day; more hostile. The government of Zurich perceived |p 
necessity of being able to rest upon the support of the people. 
people, that is to say, the assembly of- believers, were, bei^ides, accora- 
ing to the principles upheld by Zwingle, the most elevated poW-er to 
which it was possible to refer upon earth. The council, therefore, 
resolved to sound the sentiments of public opinion, and issued an 
order to the bailiffs to request from the several communities a reply 
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to tte proposal, Whetlier or not they were prepared to endure erery- 
thing for the sake of our Lord Jesus Christ, who,*' said the council, 
“ has given for us sinners his life and his blood 1” The whole canton 
had attentively watched the progress of the Reformation in the city , 
and in various places the houses of the peasantry had been turned 
into Christian schools, wherein the books of the Holy Scriptures were 
regularly read. 

j The proclamation of the council, perused in all the populations, 
was received by them with enthusiasm. ‘^Let our nobles/^ replied 
they^ “ remain boldly attached to the word of God, we will help 
them in maintaining the good cause ; and if any one should offer to 
trouble them, we will hasten to their rescue, like brave citizens.’* 
The country folks of Zurich then testified, as they have again lately 
shewn, that the strength of the church is in the Christian people. 

. But the people were not alone. The man whom God had put at 
eir head responded in a worthy maimer to their appeal. Zwinglo 
_ iiltiplied his energies in the services of God. All those wh^), in the 
Helvetic cantons, endured marks of persecution on account of the 
gospel, addressed themselves to the reformer. The responsibility of 
business, the care of the church, the solicitude about the glorious 
combat then engaged in throughout all the valleys in Switzerland, 
were accumulated upon the head of the evangelist at Zurich. 

Wittembej^, accounts of his courageous conduct were receive 
with joy. Luther and. Zwingle were two great lights, placed 
^respectively in upper aud lower Germany ; and the doctrine of sal- 
Tation, proclaimed by them with so much force, was heard throughout 
the vast countries which extend from the height of the Alps until 
they reach the shores of the Baltic and of the North Sea. 


CHAPTER y. 
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The word of God could not thus invade tracts of such immense 
je^i^ijs without provoking, by its triumphs, the indignation of the 
palace, of the curates in their presbyteries, ^ ^and of ^he 
magistrates in their obuncils. The terror of these 
was every day increased. Th» people. were now consulted ; y^ 
the Christian people had received back a certain rank in the Christian 
church, and an appeal was made to their sympathies and to their 
faith, instead of referring them to the decrees of the Rom^h chan- 
cellor An attack thus fearful required to be met with 

a resistance at least equally formidable. On the 18th of 
P||>^^ad4ressed a brief to the confederates; and the diet assembled 
at Zbug, jn the month of July, yielding to the urgent exhortations of 
the pontiff, sent to Zurich, Schaffouse and Appenzel, a deputation 
charged with a message, declaring to these states the firm '’resolution 
this diet had adopted to destroy the new doctrine, and to pursue its 
adherents to the loss of their means, their honour, and even their 
life. It Was not without emotion Zurich received the communion' 
tipn of this notice ; but a resolute reply was given to its tbreatSj 
declaring that, in matters of faith, obedience could only be shewn to 
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the word of God. When the import of thie answer was made 
known. Lucerne, Schwitz, Uri, Underwald, Friburg, and -Zoug, were 
transported with rage ; and, forgetting the reputation anfd the strength 
which the accession of Zurich had formerly imparted to the new-born 
confederation — forgetting the privilege of precedency which had been 
conferred upon that province — ^the simple and solemn oaths which 
had been pledged in its favour, and the number of common victories 
and reverses they had experienced in fellowship, these states declared 
that they would no longer sit in diet along with the canton of Zurich, 
Thus, in Switzerland, as well as in Germany^ it was the partisans of 
Rome who first violated the bonds of federal unity. But a quantity 
of threatening expostulations and ruptures of sacred . alliances were 
not considered sufficient. The fanaticism of the canton? thir?|^ 
after blood ; and evidence was speedily afforded of the desciiptJlenr'Of 
arms it pleased Popery to employ in opposition to the Word of Ged. 

A friend to Zwingle, the excellent Oexlin^ was then the pastor at 
Burg, qjose to Stein, upon the Rhine. The bailiff Amberg, who 
had appeared to listen with joy to the glad tidings of the gospel, 
desirous of obtaining the bailiwick referred to, had given a promise 
to^ the men in power at Schwitz to destroy the cause of the new 
faith, Oexlin, although not subject to his jurisdiction, was the fif^ 
person exposed to the vengeance of Amberg. 

On the night of the 7th of July 1524, about the hour of midnightj 
a knock. Was heard at the door of the worthy pastor, Admittance 
was given to the visiters, who proved to be the soldiers of the bailiff^ 
jmd who made a prisoner of Oexlin, dragging him away to a place of 
.confinement in spite of all his earnest entreaties. The pastor, in 
truth, believed that his assailants had a desire to assassinate ]|i]^^ and* 
vociferated Murder, murder ! in accents sufficiently loud to rouse^toe 
inhabitants from their sleep, who, issuing forth from their dwellings 
in alarm, a frightful tumult was soon raised, whose clamour reached 
as far as the precincts of Stein. The sentinel on duty at the castte 
of Tlohenklingen, fired off an alarm gun; the tocsin was immediately 
spunded, and the inhabitants of Stein and Stammheim, as well as of 
the supounding districts, left their beds in haste, and hurried out, in 
the midst of darkness, to learn the cause of such a disturbance in 
the country. 

At Stammheim, the vice-bailiff Wirth held his residence, and his 
two elder sons, Adrian and John^ both young priests ' possessed JOf 
much piety and courage, preached witli great effect the. 
thp: John particularly, imbned with aoldent 

ready - give lif^ s^pppyt jof that doctrine which had 
h’ ^oul. The family here aJluded to was one of patriarchal descent 
Tni mother, Anna, who had born to the bailiff a numerous family, 
had reared her children in the fear of God, was revered for her 
virtues in eyery quarter of the district. On learning of the excited 
cpndition into which Burg had been thrown, the father and these jt|W 
elder sofis immediately left their home ; and the father per^l^S 
with indignation that the bailiff of Frauenfeld had commi%4’^^^ 
of authority contrary to the legislation of the country. pn 

their part, were not less grieved to learn that their brotlh^, thei^c 
friend, he whose good example they had endeavoured to follow, had 
been carried from bis house in the character of a criminal. Each of 
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the persons of whom we speak laid hold upon some weapon, and in 
spifce of the fears of a wife and a mother, tender in all her relations, 
the father and his two sons united themselves to the band of citizens 
belonging to Stein, resolved to obtain the deliverance of their pastor. 
Unhappily, a multitude of vagrants, who are always prepared to join 
in tumult wherever any disturbance is excited, were also collected 
together, and followed the advance of the Steinian body. A pursuit 
-Was made to overtake the party of the bailiff, but they, hearing the 
sound of the tocsin and the cries of alarm, had quickened their step, 
dragging their victim along with them, and succeeded in placing 
between themselves and their adversaries the waters of the Thur. 

The people from Stein and Stammheim arrived upon the banks of 
this river, but finding no means wherewith to cross the stream, they 
made a halt at this spot, and resolved to send a deputation of their 
number to Frauenfeld. “ Ah T* said the bailiff Wirth, “ the pastor 
, of Stein is so dear to us, that I would willingly ransom him at the 
expense of my property, my liberty, or even my^ery entraih.'' The 
populace, finding themselves near t5 the convent of the Carthusians, 
ai ittingen, who were understood to have encouraged the tyranny of 
the bailiff Amherg, entered this monastery, and plundered the con- 
tents of the refectory. Very soon the heads of these miserable 
beings were confused by excess, and various scenes of disorder conse- 
quently ensued, Wirth implored the crowd, but in vain, to leave 
the rooms of the convent ; indeed he ran imminent risk .of being 
maltreated by his followers. The son, Adrian, stopped outside of the 
.cloister, although John went in with the promiscuous troop, but dis- 
tressed at the conduct he was forced to witness he very -soon re- 
" turned to the fields. The peasantry, in their intoxicated condition, 
wandered through the whole of the building, from the cellars to the 
garret, and began to destroy the furniture and burn the books. 

The news of this turmoil having reached Zurich, a number oi 
deputies from the council repaired to the place of riot, and com- 
manded the subjects of the canton to return immediately to their 
own houses, an order which was promptly obeyed. But a band of 
Thurgovians, attracted by the noise of the fray, took again posses- 
sion of the convent, with the purpose of participating in the good 
things which were laid open to their acceptance. On a sudden, fire 
was seen to burst forth from the edifice, without any one seemin^^o 
know how it had been kindled^; but the monastery was quickly 
reduced to a heap of ashes. 

^Five days after this occurrence, the deputies of the cantons met 
*^^^er in the town of Zoug. In this assembly nothing wdS talked 
of but threats of vengeance and death. “ Let us march with flowing 
colours upon Stein and Stammheim," it was said, “ and let us put thek 
iufeabitants to the sword.” The vice-bailiff and bis two sons had long 
attracted towards themselves, on account of their faith, feelings of a 
rooted hatred. '^Should any one be found guilty," said the deputy 
from Zurich, ‘‘he ought to he punished; but according to t£e laws of 
justice, and not in any violent manner.” Vadian, the deputy from 
St Gall, supported this opinion ; for which reason the head magis- 
trate, John Hieg, from Lucerne, unable, to restrain his passion, gave 
-aifeterance to his views in terms of fearful malediction. “ The heretic 
is the father of all these rebellious deeds ; and you, doctor 
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of St Gall, you, too, encourage the same infamous cause, and assist in 

furthering its triumphant success You have no right to 

take a seat as a member of this assembly." The deputy from Zoug 
then endeavoured to restore peace among those irritated members, but 
in vain, Vadian left the hall, and as some of the people were sup- 
posed to harbour evil thoughts against his life, he left the city secretly, 
and reached, by unfre(][uented roads, the convent of Oappel. 

Zurich, determined to suppress every appearance of disorder, 
resolved to take into custody, provisionally, all those who had excited 
the anger of the confederates. Wirth and his sons were quickly 
installed at home at Stammheim. “ Never shall the enemies of God 
be able to vanquish the friends of the Almighty,” said from the pulpit 
Adrian Wirth. The father was informed of the fate that awaited 
him, and was recommended to flee the country in company with his 
sons. “ No," said he ; “placing my confidence in God, I am willing 
to wait the arrival of the sergeants f and when the soldiers actually 
appeared in his house, “ The gentlemen of Zurich,” said he, “ might 
have saved themselves much trouble; they had only to send a child 
to give me notice, and I should have obeyed their summons." The 
three Wirths were consequently taken away and lodged in the prisons 
of Zurich ; and Eutiman, the bailiff of Nussbaum, partook of a similar 
fate. These individuals were subjected to a scrutinizing examination, 
■hut nothing reprehensible could be proved against their conduct. 

From the moment the deputies of the cantons learned how these 
four citizens had been captured, they commanded their persons to be 
conveyed at once to Baden, and gave orders that, in the event of a 
■refusal, troops should march directly towards Zurich,, and bring these^ 
prisoners away to the place fixed upon for their confinement#^ “ It is 
-to Zurich,” replied the deputies from tha.t state, “ belongs the privi- 
lege of deciding whether these persons are guilty or not ! and we have 
found no fault in them.” Thereupon the deputies from the other can- 
tons exclaimed, “ Are you willing to deliver up the bodies of your 
prisoners ? Answer directly, yes or no, and add not another word.” 
Two of the deputies from Zurich then mounted their horses and rode 
-quickly home to consult with their constituents. 

When these messengers arrived at Zurich, the city was thrown into 
■a state of excessive agitation. If the prisoners in question were 
refused, the confederates would march in an armed body to demand 
'their delivery ; and if they (the prisoners) were handed over to their 
enemies, .... such an act inferred a consenting to theif 
'Opimons were divided upon the subject ; but Zwingle joined^ ih^ wb 
refusal^ give up their captives. Zurich,” said he, “ was bound to 
remain faithful to its constitutions.” At last, however, a medium 
expedient was proposed. “We will transfer to your keeping these 
prisoners," it was said to the diet ; “ but upon the condition that you 
shall not examine them upon any other business save that of Ittingen, 
and not^upon the question of their faith.” The diet signified 
acquiescence in this proposition ; and on the Friday before St 
tholomew ^August 1524#) the three Wirths and their friend, aebbin- 
panied by four councillors of state, and some armed attendants, left 
the city of Zurich. 

- The affliction experienced on the occasion was very general ; the 
lot that awaited these two^ old and two young men was easily fore- 
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seen. Deep sobbings were the only sounds heard during the per^ 
formance of their journey. Alas 1” exclaimed a contemporary, “ how 
mournful is such a march “ The churches were still filled with hearers 
“God/' said Zwingle, “ God shall punish us. Ah I let us at least 
beseech him to communicate his grace to these poor prisoners, and to- 
strengthen them in their faith/* 

On Friday evening the accused persons arrived in Baden, where 
an immense crowd waited to receive them. They were, in the first 
place, taken into one of the inns, and afterwards to prison. It wa^ 
with difficulty they could find a passage through the streets, so eag^ 
were the crowd to catch a sight of their persons. The father, who 
walked at the head of the small band, turned round and said, in a 
calm voice, “ Behold, my dear children, we are, as the apostle has 
said of people devoted to die, become a spectacle to the world, to 
angels, and to men/* (1 Cor. iv. 9.) Then discovering in the crowd 
his mortal enemy, the bailiff Amberg, the cause of all his misery, 
the eldest Wirth walked up to his persecutor and held out fcis hand 
to him, although the bailiff turned away from the offered salutation. 
“ God sees us from heaven, and knows all things,” said the old pri- 
soner mildly, taking hold of and pressing the hand of the reluctant bailiff. 

The inquest commenced the very next day, and the bailiff Wirth 
was first conducted before the judges. He was at once put to tor*- 
ture, without respect either to his character or his age ; but he pei^- 
flk^ddn declaring that he was innocent alike of the pillage and ftha 
cbniagration which had taken place at Ittingen. He was then 
accused of having destroyed an image representing the person of St 
^ Anna. , , . , Nothing could be proved against the other pri^ 

soners, with the exception of the facts that Adrian Wirth had become 
a married man and had preached after the manner of Zwingle and 
Luther, aud that John Wirth had dispensed the holy sacrament to a 
sick pei'son without using any wax tapers or little bells. 

But the more their innocence was made manifest, the more the 
r^e of their adversaries increased. From early morning to the hb^ 
of noon the elder Wirth was subjected to the sufferings of cruel tor- 
ture, aud his fears were passed unheeded by his relentless judges. 
Jo^^ Wirth was also exposed to cruel” tortures. “Tell us,” he was 
midst of his ^gony, “whence has proceeded the belief 
your heretical fai^ ? Did ydu receive this faith 
from any other person ?” And ^s he cried out, “ O merciful and 
eternal God, come to my assistance and grant me consolation.*' “ Ah, 
mdeed, said one of the deputies, “ where is now your Christ 
When Adrian appeared, Sebastian of Stein, the deputy foiTBerno, 
said to him, “ Young man, tell us the truth ; for if you refuse to do 
this, I swear by m;^ knighthood, which I have acquired in the Yem 
place where God himself was doomed to suffer martyrdom, that we 
will open every vein in your body one after the other.” Then the 
young tnan was attached to a cord, and as he was lifted up into the 
air, “ My little gentleman,” said Stein, with a diabolical smile, “you 
see the marriage present we have prepared for you making an 
allusion to the marriage of a young minister of our Lord. 

The examination was brought to a conclusion, and the deputies rer 
^^ed to their own cantons in order to give an account of the pro- 
and with the view of returning to Baden at the end of four 
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weeks. The wife of the hailijOf and the mother of the two young 
priests proceeded to Baden, carrying an infant of tender years in her 
arms, with the purpose of interceding for her nearest of kin in pre- 
sence of their judges. John Escher from Zurich accompanied this 
lady in the character of her legal adviser. Seeing among the judges 
the magistrate from Zoug, Jerome Stocker, who had twice filled the 
office of bailiff at Frauenfeld, Magistrate/' said he to him, «« you 
are ac(][uainted with the bailiff Wirth, and you know that he has been 
an honest man during the whole course of his life ? You speak 
the truth, my dear Escher," replied Stocker, “ he has never wronged a 
single person ; fellow citizens and strangers have always been kindly 
received at his table ; his house might be compared at once to a con- 
vent, an inn, and an hospital ; wherefore, had he been guilty of tl^t 
or murder, I would have used every effort in my power to secure iis 
pardon ; but since he has burned St Anne, the grandmother of 
Christ, he must be put to death !” ‘‘ May God have pity upon us 

exclaimed Escher. 

The doors of the hall were shut. This happened on the 28th of 
September, and the deputies from Berne, Lucerne, Uri, Schwitz, 
TJnderwald, Zoug, Glaris, Fribourg, and Soleuse, having proceed^ - 
to pass sentence in this secret manner, according to the custom, th^ 
condemned to death the bailiff Wirth and his son John, who displayed 
the most decided constancy of faith, and who appeared to havo 
persuaded his father and brother, as well as the bailiff Butiman. 
They yielded to the weeping solicitations of the mother in favour of her 
son Adrian. 

The prisoners were then brought forth from the tower in which 
they were confined. “ My son," said the father to Adrian, never • 
seek to avenge our deaths, although we have not indeed merited such 
a punishment." .... Adrian could only answer by shedding 
a flood of tears, My brother," said John, “ the cross of Christ 
must always follow his word.” 

After the sentence was pronounced, these three Christians were 
again led back io prison. John Wirth being placed first in the pro- 
cession, was followed by the two vice-bailife, behind whom a vicar 
walked in the same train. As they were about to cross the bridge 
of the castle, where a chapel stood, consecrated to St Joseph, “ Bow 
down and invoke the saints,” said the priest to the old man ; but 
John Wirth, who was in front, tinned round when he heard jthis 
command, and said, “ My father, continue steadfast* - 
that iiLOrets only one mediator between God and man, 

Christ.* ‘‘ Certainly,” replied th^ aged parent ; and, with, liifc© 
help of his grace, I will remain faithful to him until the last moment.” 
They all three thereupon began to repeat the words of the Lord's 
prayer, “Our Father which art in heaven.” .... And in 
this spirit they crossed the castle bridge. 

They were afterwards conducted to the place of execution ; and 
John Wirth, whose heart was filled with a solicitude the most t^der 
on account of his father, took a most affectionate leave of this- old 
Christian. “ My much beloved father,” said he, “ henceforth thou- 
art no longer my father, and I am no more your son, but we are 
brethren in our Lord Jesus Christ, for whose name's sake I must 
suffer the penalty of death. To-day, if it please God, Ob, my well- 
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beloved brother I we shall go into the presence of him who is our 
father in everything. Fear nothing.” “ Amen !" responded the old 
man ; “ and may Almighty God bless thee, beloved son and my 
brother in Christ !” 

In this manner, upon the threshold of eternity, did this father and 
fion take leave of each other, in greeting the new state wherein eter- 
nal bonds were about to unite them in an everlasting brotherhood. 
The greater number of the people who surrounded the scaffold were 
-bathed in tears. The bailiff Rutiman continued to pr£^ in silence. 

The whole three having knelt down on their knees, in the name 
of Christ,” their heads were severed from their bodies. 

The multitude, when they recognised the traces of torture marked 
upon the dead bodies of the slain, expressed their sorrow in loud 
exclamations of horror. These two bailiffs left behind them twenty- 
two children and forty- five grand-children. Anna was, moreover, 
condemned to pay twelve crowns to the hangman who had deprived 
her husband and her son of their earthly existence. ® 

Thus blood, and innocent blood, had been made to flow upon the 
scaffold. Switzerland and its Reformation were baptized with the 
blood of martyrs. The grand enemy of the gospel had performed 
his work ; but in its accomplishment his power was broken. The 
-death of the Wirths was destined to advance the triumphs of the 
Reformation. 


CHAPTER YI. 

JLbolitlon the Hom— D ream of Zwlogle^Celehratlon of the Lord's Supper— Brotherly Cbulty— Original flin— 
The Oligarchy againet the Beform— Divera Attacks. 

No desire was manifested to abolish in Zurich the observance of 
the mass immediately after the abolition of images, but the moment 
for such an enterprise appeared now to have arrived. 

Not only had evangelical light been spread abroad before the eyes 
■of the people, but, moreover, the blows which had been inflicted by 
its adversaries had warned the friends of the word of God to second 
these efforts by vivid demonstrations of their unshaken fidelity. On 
every occasion where Rome is seen to erect a scaffold and to deprive 
men of their liveSj the Reformation shall be found to exalt the 'Mfy 
word of the Lord, and shall put an end to some flagrant abuse. 

When Hottinger was executed, Zurich abolished the use of images ; 
and now that the heads of the Wirths have been cut off, Zurich shall 
follow up this deed by the abolition of the mass. The mofe Rome 
increased in her desperate cruelties, the more shall the Reformation 
increase in strength. 

On the Jlth of April 1525, the three pastors of Zurich presented 
themselves, with Megander and Oswald Myconius, before the mem- 
bers of the grand council, and demanded the establishment of the 
Lord's Supper. Their speech was grave, their spirits collected ; for 
every one was deeply impressed with the mighty importance of the 
resolution this council was requested to adopt. The mass, that mystery 
which, for more than three hundred years, had constituted the soul of 
worship in the Latin church, must be abolished. The bodily presence 
-dl^larbt must he declared an illusion, and that very delusion must 
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be carried away from tbe minds of tbe people. Courage was req[uired 
to determine upon a question so momentous, and there were men 
belonging to the council who shuddered at the contemplation of such 
an audacious proposal. Joachim Am-Griit, the under secretary of 
state, took fright at the bold demand urged by the pastors, and 
opposed its claim with all his might. “ These words, Tim is my 
hody^* said he, “ irresistibly prove that the bread is the body of 
Christ himself.” Zwingle begged it to be observed that there is 
no other word in the Greek language but Uri (is) to express the 
sense of signify ; and he quoted a number of instances in which this 
word is employed in a figurative meaning. The grand council, thus 
oonvinced, did not hesitate in their opinion. The evangelical doc- 
trines had indeed penetrated the recesses of their hearts ; and, more- 
over, when a separation is made from the church of Rome, a certain 
satisfaction follows which encourages a determination to render this 
disunion as complete as possible, and to construct a wide abyss 
betwee% Rome and the Reformation. The council, therefore, com- 
manded the instant abolition of the mass, and resolved that on the 
next day, Holy Thursday, the Lord's Supper should be dispensed 
in conformity with the apostolic customs in this sacrament. 

Zwingle was deeply interested in these opinions, and in the even- 
ing, when he shut his eyes, he still remained in search of thoughts to 
answer the arguments of his opponents. The ideas which had thus 
so forcibly occupied his waking hours still haunted him in his sleep. 
He dreamt that he was employed in a disputation with Am-Griit, 
and that he could not reply to his principal objection. On a sudden 
a figure presented itself before him in his dream, and said, “ Where- 
fore do you not quote Exod. xii. 11. You shall eat the lambkin haste,* 
it is the passage (passover) of the Eternal," Zwingle then awaken^ 
ed, rose from his bed, and referred to the translation of the Septua- 
gint, where he discovered the very word, Jm, (is,) whose mean- 
ing in this passage, according to the opinion of every one, can only 
intend “signifies.” 

Behold, therefore, in the identical institution of the passover, under 
the ancient alliance, the very sense which Zwingle contended for. 
Wherefore, then, not conclude that the two passages are parallel? 

On the following day, Zwingle took this passage as the text of his 
sermon, and discoursed therefrom with so much ability that he over- 
threw every doubt in the minds of Jiis hearers. 

^ This circumstance, which so naturally explains itself, and/ the 
expression made use of by Zwingle to declare that he did not reme^ 
ber th# appearance of the personage whom he had seen in his dream, 
have led to the presumptuous assertion that it was from the devil 
the reformer received an explanation of his doctrine. 

The altars were taken away, and simple tables covered with the 
bread and wine of the eucharist were substituted in their place, while 
an attentive crowd eagerly sought to find a place at these tables. A 
very solemn aspect was presented by the action of this mnltitudA 
On Holy Thursday a company of young persons attended'; on 
Friday, Passion Day, the seats were occupied by men and women in 
the vigour of life ; and on Easter, an assembly of aged persons sue * 
cessively celebrated the death of our Lord. 

The deacons read the passages of Scripture which have a reference 
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to tlixs sacramentj and the pastors addressed to the flock an animat- 
ing exhortation, warning all those who, by a perseverance in sin, 
defiled the body of Jesus Christ, to remain at a distance from the 
table of the Lord’s Supper. The people knelt down on their knees, 
the bread was served round in large covers or dishes of wood, and 
every one broke off a morsel of it, afterwards the wine followed in 
wooden goblets, and in this manner it was believed a nearer approach 
was made to the observance of the primitive dispensation of the 
Lord s Supper. Surprise or joy took possession of the hearts of every 
one present. 

Such was the progress of the reform in Zurich. The simple cele- 
bration of the death of our Lord seemed to have imparted anew to 
the members of the church a sense of the love of God and of the 
brethren. The words of Jesus Christ were again converted into the 
substance of spirit and life. While the various orders and different 
parties in the church of Rome had never ceased to quarrel and dis- 
pute among themselves, the first effect of the gospel, in^gaining 
admittance once more within the church, was to re-establish vital 
charity among the brethren. The lovo of the first ages was brought 
back to the spirit of Christianity. Many enemies were seen to 
renounce the bitter feelings of old and inveterate hatred, and te 
embrace one another after they had in company partaken of the 
bread of the euoharist Zwingle, impressed with a grateful sense of 
djiese touching manifestations, returned thanks to God for having 
permitted the supper of our Lord to work once more those miracldg 
of charity which the sacrifice of the mass had for so long a time 
ceased to accomplish. 

" ^^Peuce now dwells in our city,'' he exclaimed, “ among us ; there 
are no longer witness©^ scenes of dissimulation, dissension, envy, or 
quarrelling. Whence can have proceeded an agreement so general, if 
it be not from the Lord, and in consequence of the fact that the doc- 
trine which we proclaim assures to us a state of innocence and 
peace V' - 

Unity and charity were now both seen to exist, although unifor- 
mity was not in reality realized. Zwingle, in his “ Commentary upon 
True and False Religion/' which he dedicated to Francis I. in March 
the year in which the battle of Pavia was fought, had present- 
ed some truths in the most proper method for making tkem^ 
received by consent of human reason, following in this particu& 
the example of many of the most distinguished scholastic theologians. 
It was in this fashion he had denominated disease the original cor- 
ruption of our nature, and reserved the appellation of siu to the 
actual transgression of the law. But these assertions, which may 
excite some wonder, do not, however, inflict any injury upon the 
sense of fraternal love ; because Zwingle, while persisting to call 
original sin by the term of disease, adds that the only remedy was 
to be found in Jesus Christ. There is, therefore, not the slightest 
imputation here of any Pelagian error. " 

But at the same time that the celebration of the Lord's Supper w^ 
accompanied in Zurich with a return of Christian brotherhood, Zwingle 
and his friends were just so much the more exposed to irritatioti from 
without, iu contemplation of the work of their adversaries, Zv^ingle 
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was not merely a Christian teacher, he was likewise a real patriot ; 
and we have seen with how much zeal he opposed the business of 
capitulations, pensions, and foreign alliances. » He was thoroughly 
convinced that these outward influences were most destructive to the 
cause of piety ; that they blinded the reason, and everywhere scat- 
tered abroad the seeds of discord. But these courageous protestatibns 
were fitted to injure the progress of the Eeformation. In almost 
every canton the leaders who received pensions from foreign powers, 
as well as the ofl&cers who conducted the Helvetic youth to the scenes 
of battle, formed several powerful factions and formidable oligarchies, 
who assailed the Eeformation, not so much as it regarded the affairs 
of the church, as because it was calculated to prejudice alike their 
feelings of honour and their more immediate interests. These autho- 
rities had already shaken the influences of the reform in Schwitz ; and 
that canton wherein Zwingle, Leo Juda, and Oswald Myconius had 
formerly taught, and which appeared in a state of preparedness to 
follow me steps of Zurich, was also on a sudden opened to the opera- 
tions of mercenary capitulations, and shut against the progress of the 
reform. 

Even at Zurich some miserable beings, instigated by foreign in- 
trigue, attacked Zwingle during the hours of night, threw a quan- 
tity of stones against the walls of his house, whose windows were 
broken in many parts, and made use of scurrilous expressions, sucb 
as the Eed -haired TJli, or the Yulture of Glaris, in so much that 
Zwingle was awakened out of his sleep, and ran to take hold of his 
action which marked a peculiar characteristic in the con- 
duct of Zwingle. . 

But these isolated attacks were unable to paralyze tbe nfoveimeiat 
which governed the proceedings of Zurich, and which now began ‘to 
operate in every district of Switzerland. They resembled the oppo- 
sition of a few pebbles cast into the water to stop the progress of a 
torrent. In every direction the rivers continued to swell and to 
threaten the overthrow of every obstacle. 

The citizens of Berne, having declared to those of Zurich that 
several of the states had refused to meet with them in the assemblies 
of the diet, ‘^Yery well," replied the men of Zurich, with a calm 
voice, and raising at same time, in imitation of the subjects of Eutli, 
their hands towards heaven, we have the firm persuasion that God 
the Father, the Son, and the Holjr Spirit, in whose name the opn- 
lade]^ioii has been constituted, shall not forsake us, aud.sih£llifi|iia||@ 
ns atl^st to sit down, in his ^undant mercy, at the right lia® of 
Lis sovereign majesty.*^ With a faith so fixed, the reform had nothing 
to fear. But shall she be able to gain victories equally brilliant in 
the other states of the confederation ? Shall not Zurich remain single 
in its support of the word of God ? Shall Berne, Bazil, and many 
other cantons besides, continue under subjection to the power of 
E0me?».The answer to these questions we are now about tqjj?!^ 
resolved. Let us therefore turn our attention towards Berne^ 
us consider the progress of the reform in the most influeniM stsfesof 
the Swiss confederation. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Seme — The Provost of Wattepille— First Adrantagea of the Serorm— Haller at the Oonrent— Acciuatioii and 

Selirerance — The Monastery of Konigsfeld<~Margaerlte of 'Watteville to Zwingle— The Open Oonvent— Two 

opposite Champions— Clara May and the Provost of Watteville. 

In no quarter was the struggle doomed to be more obstinate than 
in Berne, because the gospel reckoned in that district at once a host 
of powerful friends and a multitude of formidable adversaries. At 
the head of the party in favour of the Eeformation there were found 
the baronet John of Weingarten ; Bartholomew de May, a member of 
the lesser council; his sons Wolfgang and Claudius; his grandsons 
James and Benedict ; and more particularly the family of Watteville. 
The chief magistrate, James of Watteville, who occupied, from the 
year 1512, the highest station in the republic, had early read the 
writings of Luther and Zwingle, and had often conversed upon the 
subjects of the gospel with John Haller, the pastor at Anseltingen, 
whom he had protected against the attempts of his persecutors. 

Nicolas, the son of the magistrate, at this time in the thirty-second 
year of his age, had for the last two years held the appointment of 
provost to the church at Berne, and officially enjoyed, in virtue of 
papal ordinances, many great privileges ; in so much that Bershold 
Haller was in the habit of designating him our bishop.” 

The prelates and the pope strove emulously to bind the provost 
over to the interests of Rome ; and everything seemed destined to 
estrange him from a knowledge of the gospel ; but the operations of 
God were more powerful than the flatteries of men. Watteville was 
^converted from darkness to the mild light of the gospel, said Zwingle. 
As the fL'iend of Berthold Haller, he read all the letters which that 
friend received from Zwingle, and he experienced an admiration for 
those productions more profound than he could find words to express. 

The influence of the two Wattevilles, who were thus placed at the 
head, the one of the state and the other of the church, must, it might 
appear, have settled the procedure of the republic. But the adverse 
party was not less powerful. 

Among the leaders of this latter party were distinguished the 
scfcultheiss of Erlach, the baronet Willading, and a number of patri- 
whose interests were blended with those of the conv©nts;js^- 
ject to their administration. At the back of these influential'inS^^^ 
duals there was ranked a body tff clergy not more corrupted than 
ignorant, and who termed the evangelical doctrine “ an invention of 
hell.’" Dear confederates/’ said the councillor Mullinen,^in the 
month of July, to a full meeting of the council, “ take care that this 
Eeformation does not get the better of us : a person is not safe in his 
own house at Zurich, and it is requisite to keep armed men thereili 
to defend life and property.” In consequence of this ' advice the 
reader of the Dominicans at Mentz was brought to Berne, whose 
name was John Heim, and who displayed from the pulpit, ip opposi- 
tion to the reform, all the eloquence of St Thomas. 

Thus were the two parties ranged in open defiance of each other, 
and the struggle appeared inevitable, the results of which could 
scarcely be deemed doubtful. In fact, a common faith united one 
part of the people to the most distinguished families of the state. 
Berthold Haller exclaimed, full of confidence in the future, “ At all 
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©ventSj should not the anger of God be turned against us, it will be 
impossible to banish from this city the word of the Lord, because its 
inhabitants are thirsting after righteousness.” 

Yery soon, moreover, two acts of the government appeared to turff 
the scale in favour of the reform. The bishop of Lausanne having" 
announced an episcopal visitation, the council made him to understand, 
through means of the provost Watfceville, that he must abstain from 
that purpose. And at the same time the councils of Berne issued an- 
ordinance which, while it in appearance granted some countenance to 
the enemies of the reform, consecrated in reality the principles of that 
reform. They passed a resolution enforcing, exclusively, freely, and 
openly, the preaching of the holy gospel or the doctrine of God, after 
the manner in which this doctrine could be proved by a reference fe 
the contents of the Old and New Testament, and that every one should 
refrain from the use of every doctrine, dispute, or writing, proceeding 
from Luther or any other of the teachers. The surprise of the adver- 
saries of fflie reform was great, when they heard the body of evan- 
gelical ministers loudly appeal to the substance of this ordinance. 
This resolution, which formed the basis of all those which followed, 
commenced, in a legal manner, the Reformation in Berne. There waa 
henceforth more decision in the advance of that state, and Zwingle, 
whose attention was fixed upon every event that took place in Switzer- 
land, was enabled to write to the provost d© Watteville. “Every 
Christian is elevated with joy on account of that faith which the pious 
city of Berne has just resolved to receive.” “ The cause is that of 
Qhrisfc,” exclaimed the friends of the gospel, “ and they devoted their 
energies with greater courage to promote its advance.” 

The adversaries of the reform, alarmed at the prospect of these 
primary advantages, drew closer the ranks of their adherents, and 
determined to inflict a blow which must secure for them the benefits 
of victo^. They conceived the project of freeing themselves from 
those ministers whose audacious words caused the overthrow of the 
most ancient customs, and a favourable opportunity soon presentei 
itself. There was then in Berne, at the place where the hospital of 
He now stands, a convent of religious women attached to the order of 
St Dominic, consecrated to St Michael. The Saint-day of that arch- 
angel (the 29th September) was observed in said convent as one of 
great festival. Several members of the ecclesiastical body attended 
the feast at the date we now refer tof and among others WittenbacI^ 
frbin Bienne, Sebastian Meyer, andBerthold Haller. Having 
into con’jersation with the religious women, one of whom hap^MSd 
to be Clara, the daughter of Claudius May, one of the supporters of 
the Reformation. “ The merits of the monastic state are imaginary,” 
said Haller to Clara in the presence of her grandmother, “ and mar- 
riage is an honourable condition, instituted by God himself.” Several 
nuns, do whom Clara related the speech of Berthold, screamed out in 
horror at ^he sentiments thus declared, “ Haller contends,” it wai > 
speedily asserted in the city, “ that all religious women are the chihil^ 
of the devil.” .... The occasion which the enemies of ilb 
reform were anxious to find had now occurred. They waited upon 
the inferior council, and called to its remembrance* the existence of an 
ancient ordinance which provided that whosoever should carry off a 
religious woman from the monastery should be condemned to death. 
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and they req[iiested that the “ sentence might be mitigated,'* and that, 
without granting the three ministers a hearing, it should be considered 
sufficient to banish them for life. The inferior council granted the 
request preferred, and the matter was thus quickly brought under the 
consideration of the grand council. 

In this manner Berne was about to be deprived of her reformers ; 
the intrigues of the papal party had gained the ascendancy. But 
Rome, which triumphed when it addressed its wishes to the oligarchy, 
was repelled" in the presence of the people or of their representatives. 
The moment that the names of Haller, Meyer, and Wittenbach, 
those men whom the whole of Switzerland venerated, were heard 
pronounced in the hall of the grand council, a powerful opposition 
was manifested against the acts of the smaller council and the clergy. 

We cannot,’* exclaimed Tillman, condemn these accused persons 
without granting them a hearing. .... Their testimony is 
equally worthy with that of a few women.” The ministers were 
therefore ordered to appear ; but it was not easily perceived how the 
affair was to be got rid of. “ Let us believe both parties,” said at 
last John de Weingarte ; and thus it was concluded : the ministers 
were relieved from the complaint, and were recommended, at same 
time, to employ themselves with the duties of their pulpit, and not 
to meddle witl\the affairs of the cloister. But the pulpit was quite 
sufficient for their work. The efforts made by adversaries redounded 
their own confusion, and a manifest victory was obtained by the 
friends of the reform. In the sequel, indeed, one of the patricians 
exclaimed, Now, all is done ; the business of Luther must continue 
to advance.” 

It did, in reality, make good progress, and even in the very places 
where such a result was least to be expected. At Kdnigsfeld upon 
the Aar, close to the castle of Hapsburg, stood a monastery, thoroughly 
decorated in monastic magnificence^ and inhabited by a crowd of aged 
monks, wherein also were deposited the ashes of several of the mem- 
bers of that illustrious house which has bestowed on Germany such 
a number of her emperors. The greatest families of Switzerland and 
Swabia consigned their daughters to adopt the veil within the walla 
of this monastery. It was not far from this locality where, on the 
Mhy 1308, the emperor Albert had fallen under the jitroke of 
^ephew John of Swabia ; and the elegant and spacious* 
the church at Konigsfeld are -covered with representations of the 
horrible punishments inflicted upon the relations and adherents of the 
guilty prince. Catherine de Waldburg-Truchsess, the abbess of 
this convent at the period of the Reformation, numbered among her 
religious wards Beatrix of Landenburg, the sister of the bishop of 
Constance, Agnes of Mullinen, Catherine of Bonnstetten, and Mar^ 

r t of Watteville, sister of the provost. The liberty enjoyed by 
monastic establishment, which in former times had led to the 
enconragement of criminal disorders, had now permitted the reception 
within its bounds of the Holy Scriptures and the writings^ of Luther 
and Zwingle, so that a new life had quickly been seen to change the 
aspect of its society. Near to that cloister, into which had retired 
Queen Agnes, the daughter of Albert, after having been bathed in 
^^rrenta of blood as in “ a dew-shower of May,” and wherein, spinning 
wppl pr embroidering ornaments for the church, she had mingled in 
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her exercises of devotion thoughts of dire revenge; Margai'et of 
Watteville only harboured meditations of peace, read the Scriptures, 
and contrived many salutary compositions in the occupations of an 
excellent electuary. Afterwards, buried in contemplation in the 
retreat of her cell, the young nun assumed the bold task of writing 
to the doctor of Switzerland. Her letter exhibits much better than a ^ 
long list of reflections could do the Christian spirit imbibed by these 
pious women so grievously calumniated even in the times in which 
we live. 

“ May grace and peace in the Lord Jesus Christ be always given 
and multiplied to you by God our heavenly Father," said to Zwingle 
the nun of Kdnigsfeld. “ Very learned, reverend, and dear sir, I 
implore you not to take in bad part the letter which I now write. 
The love which is in Jesus urges on me this duty, especially since I 
have learned how the doctrine of salvation grows from day to day, in 
consequence of your manner of preaching the word of God. It is for 
this reason I present my praises to the everlasting God, for that he 
has again renewed our understandings, and has sent by his Holy 
Spirit so many heralds of his holy word ; and, at the same time, I 
offer to him ardent prayers in supplicating him to clothe you with 
his strength, as well as all those who proclaim his good news; 
and that, arming you against all the enemies of the truth, he may - 
cause his divine word to grow and increase within the hearts of all 
men. Very learned sir, I presume to send to your reverence this 
trifling mark of my affection. Be pleased not to despise the offering, 
for it is^ the offering of Christian charity. If this electuary prove 
agreeable to your taste, and you should desire a further supply 
thereof, let me be made acquainted with your wishes; for ji will .fee 
'cause of much joy for me to do anything that can be acceptablei^o 
you. And it is not I alone who think in this manner, but all those 
also who love the gospel in our convent of Konigsfeld. They pre- ' 
sent to your reverence their salutations in Jesus Christ, and altogether • 
we unceasingly recommend you to his all-powerful keeping. 

Saturday before Lmtare^ 1523.” 

Such was the pious letter which the nun of Kdnigsfeld wrote to 
the doctor of Switzerland. 

A convent, into which the light of the gospel had thus deeply 
penetrated, could not be long enthralled in the practices of monastic 
life. Margaret de WatteviUe and.her sisters, persuaded that, they 
^ujd serve God better in the family mansion than in the 
demanded a release from their etate of seclusion. 

Berne, ^n mudi alarm, was at first anxious to bring these nuns back 
to a sense of reason, while the provincial and the abbess employed by 
turns the methods of threatening and promise ; but the sisters, Mar- 
garet, Agnes, Catherine, and their friends, displayed an unshaken 
'c<ihstancy. Then the rules of the convent were relaxed ; the nui^ 
were exempted from the observance of fastings and matins, and the^ 
allowances were increased. “ It is not,” replied these religious^j^l^ 
to the council, the liberty of the flesh we demand ; it is 
spirit. We, your poor and innocent prisoners, we ask that yen should 
have pity upon us.” “ Our prisoners ! our prisoners !” exclaimed 
‘ the baronet Krauchthaler, “ I do not wish, they should be my pri- 
soners.” This speech, coming from one of the most ardent supporters 

47 
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of convents, decided the council. The convent doors were opened ^ 
and soon after this event Catherine de Bonnstetten was united in 
marriage to William of Diesbach. 

Still, far from adopting in an uncompromising manner the cause of 
the reformers, Berne took up a position as it were between the camps, 
and followed a system indicative of no settled purpose. An oppor- 
tunity soon occurred in which this middle scheme of operation was 
clearly disclosed. Sebastian Meyer, the reader of the Franciscans, 
published a retraction of the Roman errors, which caused a great sen- 
sation, and wherein, describing the life followed in convents, he said, 
In these places life is more impure, falls are more frequent, rising 
is more tardy, progress is more uncertain, repose is more dangerous, 
pity is more rare, cleansing is more slow, death is more desperate, and 
condemnation is more cruel.” At the time when Meyer expressed 
iimself thus in wrath against the cloisters, John Heim, the leader of 
the Dominicans, exclaimed from the pulpit, “ No ! Christ has not, as 
the evangelists declare, made satisfaction to his Father once for all. 
It is still necessary that God should every day be reconciled to men 
by the sacrifice of the mass and the performance of good works.” 
Two citizens who were present in the temple, interrupted the speaker 
by crying out, ‘‘ That is not true.” A great tumult was thus raised 
in the church ; but Heim kept silence, and although a number of the 
congregation entreated him to continue, he came down from the 
pulpit without finishing his discourse. 

On the following day the grand council inflicted a blow alike upon 
Rome and the Reformation. That body ordered the two great con- 
^ troversialists, Meyer and Heim, to leave the town. “ They are neither 
clear nor muddy,” it was said of the people of Berne, by making a 
play upon the former word, as Luther signifies clear in the old Ger- 
man language.* 

But it was in vain that efforts were made to stifle the spirit of 
the reform in Berne. It in every quarter hastened its progress. 
The religious women of the monastery at He had preserved a vivid 
recollection of the visit made by Haller. Clara May, and several of 
her friends, questioning themselves in great anxiety what it was their 
duty to do, wrote a letter to the learned Henry Bullinger. “ St 
replied the scholar, “ prescribed to young women, not to make 
TOWS, but to become married, and not to follow an idle ,li% un^^^^ 
•“ ' — 

* Many Roman writers, and, in particular, M. de Haller, have quoted, upon the 
authority of Salat and Tschudi, enemies of the Reformation, a pretended letter 

from Zwingle addressed at this time to Kolb, in Berne. It runs as follows : 

“ The salvation and blessing of God our Lord — Dear Francis, proceed -calmly in 
this business ; only cast at first to the bear one bitter pear among a great many 
sweet ones ; then two, then three, and when he shall have begun to eat them» 
always throw in a greater quantity — bitter and sweet mixed together ; at last shake 
out the whole contents of the sack, soft, hard, sweet, sour, and raw, he will swal- 
low them all, and shall not allow that any person take them from him or drive 
him away. Zurich, Monday before St George, 1525. 

^ Your servant in Christ, Ulrich Swingle.” ^ 

T 1 decisive reasons against the authenticity of this letter. 1st, 

m 1^5 Kolb was pastor at Wertheimer, and only came to Berne in 1527. (See 
^ Haller substitutes, it is true, hut most arbitrarily, IS27 
for 1525. His cdrrection is, no doubt, well meant, but unfortunately M. de Hallevis 
m this respect at variance with Salat and Tschudi, who, although not agreeing 
Upon the day when this letter was referred to in the diet, are at one as to the year. 
Which, m the works of both, is really 1525. 2d, There is no proper understanding 
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a false, appearance of piety. (1st Tim. v., 13,14.) Follow Jesus 
Christ in all humility, charity, patience, purity, and honesty,” Clara, 
invoking help from above, resolved to follow this advice and to quit 
a mode of life contrary to the injunctions of the word of God, invent- 
ed by men, and full of seduction and sin. Her father, Bartholomew, 
who had passed fifty years upon the field of battle and in the coun- 
cils, received with joy accounts of his daughter's resolution. Clara 
quitted the convent. 

The provost, Nicolas de Watte ville, whose very interest bound 
him to the Roman hierarchy, and who must have risen to the first 
episcopal seat vacant in Switzerland, renounced also all his titles, his 
benefices, and expectations, in order to preserve a clear conscience, 
and breaking asunder all the ties with which the pope had endea- 
voured to entangle him, he entered into the marriage state establish- 
ed by God since the creation of the world. Nicolas de Watteville 
espoused Clara May ; and her sister, Margaret, the nun of Konigs- 
feld, b^ame almost at the same time the wife of Lucius Tscharner 
of Coire. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Basil— Ecolampade— He Goes to Augsburg— He Enters the Convent — He Withdraws to the House of SecTtingen— 
Betuin to Basil— tTlric de Hutten— His Plans— Last Effort of the Knight— Hutten Dies at Tlffiau. 

In this manner every event proclaimed the triumphs which the 
Reformation was destined speedily to accomplish in Berne. Another 
city not less important, and which might then be distinguished as 
the Athens of Switzerland, namely, Basil, began also to take an inte^ , 
rest in the grand combat which has rendered the sixteenth •centui^ 
peculiarly famous. ' i 

Every one of the cities belonging to the confederation exhibited its 
particular individuality. Berne was the city wherein resided the 
families of the great, and the question appeared dependant for its 
solution upon the part which should be taken by such and such 
chiefs, who were inhabitants of the said city. At Zurich, the mi ni- 
sters of the word, the Zwingles, the Leo Judas, the Myconiuses, and 
the Schmidts, gained over to their opinions a host of powerful 
citizens. Lucerne was the city of arms and military capitulations ; 
and Basil was the town of learning and printing. The leader of the 
republic of letters in the sixteenth eentury, Erasmus, had fixed 

how this letter became public. According to one yecsion, it was interested 
iibother, ii was communicated by the parishioners of Kolb to a man hroni the lesBer 
cantons who happened to be in Berne. 3d, The original is in German, now Zwingle 
always wrote in Latin to his learned Mends ; besides, he salutes them as their 
brother; not as their secant. 4th, If any attention be paid to the letters of Zwingle^ 
it is impossible to imagine a style more opposite to his than that of the pretended 
letter. Zwingle never wrote a letter of such trifling import ; his epistles are usually 
long, and full of news. To call the little scrap of wit preserved by Salat a lettM 
is a term of derision. 5th, Salat deserves little confidence as a historian, and Tsch^jl 
appears to Ifave copied him with some variations. It is possible that a man 
the lesser cantons may have received from some person belonging to Beme 
munioation of the letter from Zwingle to Haller, of which we have spoken: See ^ 
Tol. of this history, wherein Zwingle makes use of, with much grandeur, this 
comparison of bears, which is also to be found in the works of all the authors of the 
time. This fact must have created the notion in the head of some witty person of 
frbriedting the letter which it has been supposed was addressed to Kolb by 
Zwingle. 
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habiiation in this place ; and preferring the liberty he was therein 
enabled to enjoy, to the seducing inyitations of popes and kings, he 
had in Basil become the centre of attraction to a numerous concourse 
of eminent scholars. 

But a man of humble pretensions, mild and pious, and possessed 
of a genius inferior to that of Erasmus, was decreed to exercise upon 
this city an influence more powerful still than that of the prince of 
the schools. The bishop of Basil, Christopher de TJttenheim, in 
agreement with Erasmus, endeayoured to collect around himself men 
fitted to bring about a reformation of extreme moderation, With 
this yiew, he had called to oflices of proximate position Capifco and 
Ecolampade, There was in the character of this latter person a 
monastic disposition, which often gaye oflence to the illustrious philo- 
sopher. But Ecolampade soon attached himself with enthusiasm 
to his new friend, and might, perhaps, haye lost all claim to inde- 
pendence in the feryour of that close intimacy, had not Proyidence 
separated him from such immediate intercourse with his idR)l, He 
returned in 1517 to Weinsberg, his natiye city, and there the dis- 
orders and profane amusements of the priests seyerely shocked his 
feelings ; and he has bequeathed to us a beautiful monument of the 
graye spirit which from that time animated his soul, in his celebrated 
work upon “ The Laughters of Easter.” 

Called to Augsburg about the end of the year 1518, as preacher 
^ the cathedral, he found that city still excited by the recollections 
of the famous conference which Luther had therein held with the 
in the month of May. There was an absolute 
a decision either in fayour or against the opinions 
i Ecolampade did not hesitate to* adopt the doc- 
trines supported by Luther. This frank ayowal yery soon exposed 
him to the attacks of a yile opposition ; and conyinced that his timidity 
and the weakness of his yoice would not permit him to cope success- 
fully with the difiiculties of public contention, he began to look about 
him for a safe retrea,t, and fixed his attention upon a conyent situ- 
ated in the neighbourhood of Augsburg, and inhabited by monks of 
the order of St Bridget, celebrated for their piety and profound and 
liberal studies. Feeling his need of repose, of leisure, of calm labour, 
prayer, he directed his discourse to these religious men, and 
said to them, Can a person live in your house according 
precepts of the word of Gods” Haying receiyed a fayourable 
answer from the monks, Ecolampade entered within the doors of the 
convent on the 23d of April 1520, under the express condition that 
he should be at liberty to depart, if at any time the service of the 
word of God required his presence at some other place. 

It was a lucky thing for the future reformer of Basil to become 
acquainted, like Luther, with the details of this monastic life, which 
formed the yery essence of Roman Catholicism. But he did not find 
the requisite rest in this retreat ; his friends condemned the step he 
had taken; and he himself declared that Luther was much nearer 
the truth than his adversaries ; for which reason Dr Eck, and other 
Roman doctors, pursued him even within the walls of his cherished 
feclusion. 

^vfMcolampads could not at this time be properly called either re ' 
fbrined or a seetator of Rome, he desired to experience a ^e®tam 


legate of the pope, 
neoessitj- to come to 
of the reformer, an 
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purified Catholicism, which has never been represented in history, 
hut the idea of which has often been found to serve as a bridge of 
accommodation to many. He began to correct, in unison with the 
word of God, the statutes of his order. I beseech you,*' said ke to 
the brethren, ‘^not to esteem your own ordinances more than the 
commandments of the Lord.” '‘We have no wish to folio w,'* replied 
the religious companions, “ any other rule than that of the Saviour 5 
take, therefore, our books, and mark, as in the presence of Christ 
himself, whatever passages you shall observe contrary to his word/’ 
Ecolampade commenced the proposed work ; but he grew weary of 
the task, almost at the very outset. “ O Almighty God T exclaimed 
he, ^‘ of what abominations has not Rome approved in the cont^ta 
of these statutes !” 

At the moment he explained some of these horrors, the anger of 
w.he brethren was inflamed. “ Heretic,” it was said to him, /' and 
apostate, you deserve to be thrown into a dark dungeon, there to 
remain Yo the last day of your life/’ He was excluded from the 
services of common prayer. But the danger was still more immi- 
nent outside of the convent, for Eck and his party had in no respects 
abandoned their projects. ‘'In three days,” he was told, persons 
shall be sent to apprehend you.” He made thereupon an appeal to. 
the brethren. Do you wish,” said he to them, “ to deliver me over 
to assassins 1” The monks were thrown into a state of consternation 
and irresolution ; . . . they neither wished to save him nor to be 
aiding in his destruction. At this very moment some friends of 
i^olampade arrived in the vicinity of the convent, with horses ta 
carry him off to some safe place of retirement. On receiving intelli- 
gence of this fact, the monks determined to permit the depa^f^i^<^of 
a brother who had introduced disturbance within their tranquif ab^s: 
Adieu, said he to them, and he was set at liberty. He had remained 
nearly two years in the cloisters of St Bridget. 

Ecolampade was saved, he was free to breathe in peace. I have 
sacrificed the monk,” he wrote to a friend, “hut I have found again 
the Christian.” Still his flight from the convent and his heretical 
writings were everywhere known, and thus everywhere his approach 
was shunned. He did not understand what might be the issue of his 
fate, when Seckingen made him an offer of shelter, and in the spring 
of 1522 he accepted the proffered protection. 

His mind, oppressed by the observances of the monastic s[^jviti^y 
a new s.tart in the midst of the noble warriors, of 
“ Okrjpfcis our liberty,” exclaimed ho; “ and that which? rnki 
as the greatest evil — death itself — is on our part a real gain/’ Ha 
forthwith began to read in presence of the people the gospel and tbe 
epistles, in German. “ Whenever these trumpets shall have sounded," 
cried he, “ the walls of Jericho shall fall to the^gronnd.” 

Thus the most modest man of his age composed, in a fortress. oil. 
the baijts of the Rhine, occupied by a company of rude knights, 
prelude to that transformation in worship to which Christendom, 
about so soon to submit. Nevertheless, the castle of Ehernbnrg waa 
too confined as the scene of his actions, and he felt the need of auT- 
other description of society than that of these armed men. The 
bookseller, Cratander, invited him to visit Basil, to which proposal 
Seckingen consented, and Ecolampade, happy in the prospect of 
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meeting tis former friends, arrived tliere on tlio 16tli of November 
1522. After having lived for some time as a simple scholar, without 
any public vocation, he was named vicar of the Church of St Matin, 
and it was this appointment to a humble and unknown employment 
which perhaps decided the cause of Reformation in the city of Basil. 
Every time that Ecolampade mounted the pulpit, an immense crowd 
filled the church. At the same time, the public lessons given, either 
by himself or by Pellican, were crowned with such abundant suc- 
cess, that even Erasmus was obliged to cry out “ Ecolampade does 
indeed triumph.** 

' In reality, this mild but steadfast man diffused all around him, said 
Zwingle, the good odour of Christ, and all those who were privileged 
to hear him increased in their knowledge of the truth. Often, it is 
true, the news were spread abroad that he would be obliged instantly 
to quit Basil, and to recommence the wanderings of his adventurous 
travels. His friends, Zwingle in particular, were much disconcerted ; 
but speedily the report of fresh successes obtained by Ecolampade 
dissipated their fears and augmented their hopes. The fame of his 
labours reached even to the city of Wittemberg, and imparted joy to 
the bosom of Luther, who conversed every day about this happy 
event with Melancthon. At the same time these Saxon reformers 
were not entirely free from disquietude. Erasmus was at Basil, and 
Erasmus was the friend of Ecolampade. .... Luther consi- 
dered it his duty to put this man whom he loved upon his guard. 

I very much fear,” he wrote to him, that, like Moses, Erasmus may 
be doomed to die in the fields of Moab, without conducting us into 
the land of promise.*’ 

Eraamifs had, as it were, taken refuge in Basil, as into a peaceful 
city, situated in the centre of the literary movement, and from whose 
retreat he might be able, with the assistance of the printing press of 
Frobenius, to act upon the countries of France, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Italy, and England. But he was not willing that any one should 
approach the city of his choice to give him trouble, and if he beheld 
the doings of Ecolampade with some feelings of jealousy, another man 
in^ired his heart with perceptions of more acute alarm. Ulric de 
Hutten had followed Ecolampade to Basil. For- a long time this 
had attacked the pope in the style one of his order was accus- 
tomed to attack another. The axe/' said he, is already put te tBe 
root of the tree. Germans, do not'^yield before the strong in battle ; 

the lot of it is cast ; the enterprise has begun Let liberty 

live !'* He had abandoned the use of the Latin language, an(J. only 
now wrote in German j for it was to the people he wished to address 
his words. 

TTia thoughts were grand and generous. An annual assembly of 
the bishops should, according to his views, be intrusted with the 
regulation of the interests of the church. A Christian constitution, 
and, above all, a Christian spirit, must from Germany, as of old from 
Judea, be spread abroad throughout every quarter of the world. 
Charles V. had been regarded as the young hero appointed to fulfil 
the realization of this golden age ; but Hutten, having found his 
hopes deceived in this respect, had turned his eyes upon Seckingen,' 
surd had implored that knight to accomplish the task the emperor 
refused to undertake. Seckingen, placed at the head of the 
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feudal nobility, had performed a conspicuous part in Germany ; but 
the princes had speedily besieged him within the fortress of his castle 
at Landstein, and fresh arms — the cannon and the balls — had shat- 
tered to pieces those old walls, formerly exposed to blows of another 
description. The capture of Landstein had formed the final defeat of 
knighthood. This decisive victory, obtained by the forces of artillery 
over the weapons of the lance and the shield, marked the triumph of 
modern times over those of the middle ages. In this manner the 
dying efforts of chivalry were doomed to be made in favour of the 
Reformation, while the first attempts exhibited by the new-born 
instruments of war were destined to be urged in hostility -to that 
auspicious movement. The men clad in armour, who fell under the 
unexpected blows of cannon balls, and who crumbled to dust among 
the ruins of Landstein, made way for another order of knighthood. 
It was other feats of arms which were about to be displayed — a 
spiritua^knighthood was seen to succeed that of the Guesclins and 
Bayards ; and those old broken battlements, those walls heaped in 
ruins above expiring heroes, proclaimed with more powerful signs 
than Luther could propose, that it was neither with such allies nor 
such arms the gospel of the Prince of Peace was willing to secure 
the victory. With the fall of Landstein and of chivalry were buried 
all the fond hopes cherished by Hiitten. He bade adieu, over the 
corpse of Seckingen, to the brilliant prospects his imagination had 
pictured, and, losing all confidence in man, he no longer sought for 
any other provision than some sequestered and lonely spot, wherein 
to end his days at rest. He came to seek those wants in Switzer- 
land, in the company of Erasmus. These two men had long con-* 
tinned friends, but the rude and noisy knight, braving the Jhdgme^t 
of others, always ready to put his hand upon his sword, attacking 
right and left every one who stood in his way, could but little agree 
with the delicate and timid Erasmus, whose manners were so polished, 
whose tones were so mild and persuasive, greedy to obtain approba- 
tion, with an equal willingness to sacrifice all in its pursuit, and 
fearing nothing in the world so much as a dispute. Hutten, who 
arrived at Basil poor, sick, and a fugitive, inquired at once for 'the 
dwelling of his former friend. But Erasmus trembled at the thought 
of harbouring in his house a man put under the ban alike of the pope 
and the emperor, who would agree with no person around him, who 
would be ready to borrow money, *and who would, no doubt, ^braig, 
along with him a multitude of those “ evangelic individuals^^ 
Erasmus now dreaded more than ever he did. He refused to see £is 
friend, and the city magistrate requested Hutten to leave Basil. 
Hutten, wounded in his heart, and angry at the conduct of his timid 
acquaintance, took his departure for Mulhouse, where he published a 
work against Erasmus, filled with violent accusations, to which that 
scholar replied in a manner distinguished by surpassing spirit. The 
knight had seized upon his sword with both hands, and had direc^ 
unmerciful blows at his adversary ; the scholar, escaping with addrd'ss 
from the stroke of these attempts, had answered the actions of the 
sword with the wounds of the beak. 

Hutten again fled from his place of residence, and arrived in 
Zurich, where he received from the noble Zwingle a generous recep- 
tion. But the bursting forth of cabals obliged him once more to 
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leaye this city of refuge, and, after having passed some time at the 
baths of Pfeffers, he directed his steps, with a letter from the Swisa 
reformer, to the house of the pastor John Schnepp, who inhabited the 
small island of XJfnan, upon Lake 2iurich. This poor minister re- 
ceived w’ith most affectionate charity the sick and fugitive knight. 
It was within the recesses of this peaceable and unknown retreat 
that, after a life of constant agitation, chased by one, pursued by 
another, forsaken almost by all, having perpetually combatted super- 
stition, without ever having, as it would appear, obtained a knW- 
ledge of the truth, Ulric de Hutten, one of the most remarkable 
geniuses of the sixteenth century, obscurely died, about the end of 
August, in the year 1523. The poor pastor, well instructed in the 
healing art, had in vain bestowed all his care upon the knight. With 
Hutten chivalry also perished. He left behind him neither money 
nor furniture, nor books, nor, in fact, anything in the world except a 
pen. Such was the termination of that arm of iron which had dared 
to support the ark of God. ^ 
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lived in Germany a man more formidable to the prospects 
of Erasmus than the unhappy knight, and that man was Luther. The 
•moment had now arrived when the two grand wrestlers of the six- 
^ teenth century must engage to try their strength within the limits of 
an enclosed circle. They individually pursued two reformations of 
very different extent ,■ lor while Luther anxiously longed to see a 
complete reform, Erasmus, the friend of the happy medium, sought 
to obtain from the hierarchy certain concessions which might reSilt 
in the reunion of the two extreme divisions. The oscillations and 
incertitude of Erasmus was revolting to the spirit of Luther. You 
Btrive to walk upon eggs without breaking them,” said Luther, “ and 
over glass without crushing it to pieces.” 

the same time, he opposed to these vacillations of Erasmus a 
p^nect decision. ‘*W"e Christians,” said he, must be sure of our 
doctrine, and be prepared to say yes or no without hesitatiom To 
pretend to hinder us from affirming, with a perfect conviction, that 
which T^ belmve, is to take away from us the substance of faith 
1 se I. The Holy Spirit is not sceptical, and he has written on our 
nearts a fixed and powerful assurance, which renders us as certain of 
our faith as we are of our very lives.” 

These words alone are significant of the side on which th*e real 
strength was to be found. In order to accomplish a religious trans- 
formation, there is need of a firm and living faith. A salutary revolu- 
tion m the church can never proceed from philosophical view^ or from 
human opimons. To fertilize the earth after a long drought, the 
lightning must rend asunder the clouds, so that the reservoirs of 
heaven may be opened. Criticism, philosophy, or even history, may 
racceed in preparing the way for the reception of a real faith, but 
W assume its place. It is in vain you clean out your canals 

or up your dykes, so long as the water does not descend from 
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from heaven. All human knowledge without faith resembles the con- 
dition of canals dried up to the bottom. 

Whatever was the essential difference which existed between the 
opinions of Luther and Erasmus, for a long time the friends of Luther^ 
and even Luther himself, hoped to see Erasmus embrace their cause 
against Rome. Many speeches of his were related, as expressed in his 
caustic humour, which represented him as much at variance with the 
most zealous supporters of Catholicism. On one occasion, for example, 
when he was in England, and disputing eagerly with Thomas Moore 
upon the subject of transubstantiation, “ Do you believe that you 
have the body of Christ,” said Thomas, “ and you really have it.” 
Erasmus made no reply to this observation. He, however, soon after 
the said conversation had taken place, left the banks of the Thames, 
and Moore lent his horse to convey his friend as far as the sea-shore ; 
but Erasmus took the animal along with him to the continent. The 
moment^Moore became acquainted with this fact, he addressed a 
letter to Erasmus filled with angry expostulations ; and Erasmus 
returned the following stanza as the only reply the circumstances 
demanded f — 

What you told me one day of the body of Christ : 

Whoe’er believes, without wavering, he has it, is right ; 

The same of your horse I now truly indite, 

For, only believe, and he’s in your stable I wist.* 

Nor was it only in Germany and England that Erasmus was con- 
sidered as holding the same doctrine. ‘‘Luther,” it was said in 
Paris, “ has only pushed open the door of which Erasmus had already 
picked the lock.”t ^ ’ 

Erasmus was in reality placed In a delicate situation. “ I will wfe 
he unfaithful to the cause of Christ,” ho wrote to Zwingle, “ at least 
inasmuch as the present age shall permit.” In proportion as he saw 
Rome rise vigorously against the friends of the Reformation, he pru- 
dently withdrew. From every quarter he was beset with entreaties : 
the pope, the emperor, a number of kings, princes, learned men, and 
et^n his most intimate friends, urged him to write in opposition to the 
reformer. “No work,” the pope wrote to him, “could possibly be more 
agreeable to God or more worthy of yourself and your exalted genius.” 

For a long time Erasmus turned a deaf ear to these solicitations, for 
he could not conceal from himself tl^ fact that the cause of the reform- 
^ ,was that equally of religion and of letters. Besides, Luther 
ah adversary with whom most men feared to contend, and Eraiiiife 
alread^f imagined that he felt the formidable and vigorous blows of 
the champion of Wittemberg. “ It is easy to say,” Erasmus replied 
to one of the theologians of Rome, “ Write against Luther, but it 
is nevertheless a business involving much danger.” Thus he wished, 

. , , . and at the same time did not wish, to try his strength. 

This irresolute conduct on the part of Erasmus exasperated the 

* Quod mihi dixisti nuper de corpore Christi : 

Credo quod babes et babes ; 

Hoe tibi reseribo tantum de tuo cabullo : 

Crede quod babes et babes. (Paravicini, Singularia, p. 71. \ 

+ CatboU Hist, of our times, by S. Fontaii^, of tbe order of St Francis. Paris, 
1562. 
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tempers of the most violent men on both sides against him. Luther 
himself found it difficult to reconcile the respect he entertained for the 
knowledge of Erasmus with the indignation his timidity was calcula 
ted to inspire. The reformer resolved to free himself from this pain- 
fal feeling and wrote to Erasmus, in April 1524, a letter which he 
intrusted to the care of Oamerarius. You have not yet received 
from the Lord, this epistle went on to say, ‘‘ the courage necessary to 
enable you to march on with us to the encounter of the Papists. We 
have compassion for your weakness. If learning flourishes, if it lavs 
to all the treasures of the Scriptures, it is a gift which Qod has 
bestowed on us through you— a magnificent gift, and for which our 
grateful thanks ascend to heaven. But do not abandon the task 

in order to enter our camp. 
Without doubt, your eloquence and your genius might be turned to 
great advantage on our behalf; but since courage has failed you 
remain in the position you now hold. I am anxious that ofir party 
should allow your declining years to be passed away at rest in the 
■Liord. Ihe grandeur of our cause has for a long time exceeded the 
measure of your strength. But, on the other hand, my dear Erasmus 
do you abstain from casting upon us, with a lavish hand, that smart^ 
mg salt which you so well know how to conceal under the elegant 
floi^^^rs of rhetoric ; because it is more grievous to be slightly wounded 
by J^rasmus than to be reduced to powder by the united force of the 
whole body of Papists. Content yourself with becoming the specta- 
tor of our tragedy, and do not publish books against me, and, for 
^ myself, 1 will not publish any work against you." 

In thjs manner Luther, the man of war, demanded an 
arrangement, it was Erasmus, the lover of peace, who dissolved the 
bonds of concord. 

Erasmus received the approaches of the reformer in the light of 
the most determined insult ; and if he had not before formed a reso- 
lution to write against Luther, it is probable that he then decided 
upon such a course. « It is possible that Erasmus, in writing against 
you, was the sentiment of his reply, “shall prove more useful to the 
gospel than some insane persons who take up the pen on your behalf 

thfe tn^edy*"^*”“* spectator 

But he had other motives thau^these. 

Henry yilL, King of England, and the nobles of that king- 
dom, insisted pertinaciously upon receiving from Erasmus a pubSc 
declaration of his opposition to the cause of the Reformation.** Eras- 
mus, in a moment of bravado, aUowed the promise to escape his lips 
But bis equivocal situation had, moreover, assumed the nature of a 
prapetual torment. He delighted in repose, but the obligation he 
tis conduct at every turn -was sufficient to 
render his life irksome. He was fond of glory, but even now he was 
focused of being afraid of Luther, and too weak to givff him an 
.Mswer • and he wm accustomed to hold the first rank, but the insig- 
■Tbe™ Wittemberg had dethroned the mighty Erasml 

Jbere was, therefore, a necessity, on his part, to resume. Ij an act of 
^luguished courage the higk station he ’had lost. ' The Se 
of ancient Christendom joined in common supplications to him. 
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There was an eager desire felt to ptissess a master capacity and the 
greatest reputation of the age, in order to oppose the progress of the 
reform. Erasmus provided the want in question. 

But with what weapons shall he arm himself? Shall he have 
recourse to the thunders of the Vatican ? Shall he dare to “defend 
the abuses which composed the shame of Popery ? Erasmus conM 
not adopt such a warfare. The great commotion which had agitated 
the minds of men, after a death which had lasted for so many ages, 
had filled his heart with joy, and he shuddered at the thought of 
again enslaving the human mind- Finding it impossible to consti- 
tute himself the champion of Roman Catholicism on account of the 
additions it had conferred on Christianity, he undertook to defend it 
on the score of the reductions it had practised. Erasmus chose for 
the point of attack upon Luther the mark where Catholicism comes 
into collusion with Rationalism, namely, the doctrine of free will, or 
the natujal powers of man. In this manner, while undertaking the 
defence of the church, Erasmus gave satisfaction to the people of the 
world, and in fighting for the popes, he likewise protected the cause 
of philosophers- It has been said that he thus enclosed himself inad- 
vertently within the limits of an obscure and useless question.* Luther, 
the reformers, and their age, judged after another fashion, and we think 
as they did. “ I must acknowledge,'* said Luther, “ alone in this 
combat, you have taken hold of the combatant by the throat. I give 
you thanks for your boldness with all my heart ; for I prefer to 
occupy iny thoughts upon this subject, rather than upon all those 
other secondary questions regarding the pope, purgatory, and indulg- 
ences, with which I have until now been pestered by the enemies • 
of the gospel-*^ * 

His own experience, *^joined to a careful study of the Scriptures 
and of St Augustine, had convinced Luther that the actual faculties 
of man so much incline towards evil, as to render it impossible for 
him to attain of himself any perfection whatever beyond a certain 
outward honesty, altogether insufficient in the sight of the Divinity. 
He had at the same time recognised that it was God, who, operating 
freely in man, by his Holy Spirit, the work of faith, bestowed on 
him a real righteousness. This doctrine had become the principle of 
his religious life, the dominant idea of his theology, and the pivot 
upon which the whole body of the Reformation turned. 

While Luther maintained that all* that was good in man pr^ee^^, 
froni God, Erasmus ranged himself on the side of those who' tSpp 
that thii good comes from man himself. God or man — good or Wd 
— these are assuredly not insignificant questions, and if the matter 
refers to idle stories, it is somewhere else it must be discovered. 

It was in the autumn of the year 1524 Erasmus published his 
famous work entitled, “ Diatribe on the Liberty of the Will ;** and, 
from the moment of its appearance, the philosopher could scarcely 
believe im his own courage. He looked with dread, his eyes fi^w 
upon the arena, towards the glove he had just thrown down iA 


* One with difficulty takes the part of our own species, says,' upon this subject, 
M. Nisard, (Erasmus’’ Review of both Worlds, iii., p. 411,) when we see that 
irien capable of engaging hand to hand with eternal truths, have debated all their 
lives with idle stories, like so many gladiators employing their strength against an 

insect. 
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face of his adversary. “ The lot is cast/' he wrote, under strong 
emotion, to Henry VIII,, “ the book upon free will has appeared, 
*. . . This, believe me, is a deed of great audacity, 1 expect to be 

stoned to death. . . . But I console myself by the example of 

your Majesty, whom the anger of these people has not even spared.” 

His alarm very soon reached to such a height^ that he bitterly 
repented of the step he had taken. “ Why was it not permitted me 
to grow old in the garden of the muses ? Behold me, a man sixty 
years of age, pushed by force into the arena, and, instead of holding a 
lyre, obliged to wear a net and gauntlet ! . . . I know,” said he, 

to the bishop of Rochester, ^‘that in writing upon the subject of free 
will I was not in my own sphere. . . . You wish me joy of my 

triumphs. . . , Ah ! I do not know wherein my triumph lies ! 

The faction (that is, the Reformation) increases daily. Was this fate 
then reservea for me, that, at the age I have now reached, I should 
change from the friend of the muses into a miserable gladiator . 

It was unquestionably much for the timid Erasmus to ^aise his 
voice in opposition to Luther; but he was nevertheless far from 
exhibiting in his conduct any extraordinary degree of intrepidity. 
He seemed, in his book, to attribute little to the will of man, and to 
leave to Divine grace the stronger part ; but, at the same time, he 
selected his arguments in such a manner as to lead to a belief that it 
was man who did aU, and that God did nothing. Hot daring to say 
distinctly what he thought, he affirmed one thing amd proved by it 
another, in so much that one is free to suppose that he believed the 
thing he proved and not that which he affirmed. 

He distinguished three opinions, opposed in various degrees to 
that of Pelagius. Some persons,” said he, “ think that man can neither 
wish, begin, nor far less accomplish anything good, without a pecu- 
liar and constant assistance from Divine grace, and this opinion 
appears sufficiently like truth. Others teach that the will of man has 
only the power to do evil, and that it is grace alone which ejffects in 
us the good ; and, lastly, there are some who pretend that there never 
was in existence anything like free will, neither with angels nor 
with Adam, nor with us, either before or after the operations of grace, 
but that God produces in man both the good and the evil, and that 
everything that takes place happens by an absolute necessity.” 

Erasmus, while he seems to admit the force of the first of these 
opinions, employs arguments which tend to refute it, and. whereof the 
most decided Pelagian might, with propriety, avail himself. It is 
after this fashion, when quoting the passages of Scripture, which 
God offers to,man the choice between good and evil, he adds, “ We 
must allow then that man can wish or choose, for it would be 
ridiculous to say to any one, choose, when it was not in his power to 
do so.” 

Luther was no way afraid of the contest with Erasmus. “ Truth,” 
said he, “ is more powerful than eloquence. Victory belongs to him 
who stammers out the truth, and not to him who eloquently declares 
lies.” But when he received the work of Erasmus, in the month of 
October 1524, he discovered such traits of weakness in the book, that 
he hesitated about composing a direct reply, “ Wherefore is so 
, Sequence bestowed on such a bad cause ?” said he to the author ; 
might be said that a man sure of the plates of gold and 
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makes use of the 4ust and dung. It is impossible to seize you in any 
direction. You are like an eel which slides through ones hand ; or like 
the proteus of the poets, who changes in the very arms of those who 
desire to grasp him.'' 

Nevertheless, Luther refraining to reply, the monks and the theo- 
logians of the divinity schools began to boast in fervid language. 

“ Ah ! well, where then is your Luther at present 1 What has 
become of the great Maccabeus ? Let him appear in the lists, let him 
come forward. Ah, ah ! he has at last, then, found the man able to 
baffle him. He knows now when to remain behind backs ; he has 
learned to hold his tongue,” 

Luther perceived that he must complete a reply, but it was not 
until the end of the year 1525 he set himself in earnest to the work ; 
and Melancthon having informed Erasmus that Luther would write 
with moderation, the philosopher was much alarmed at the prospect 
before him. “ If I have written with moderation," said he, “ it is 
in unisoa with my natural character, but there is in Luther the angry 
spirit of the son of Peleus, (Achilles.) And how is it possible to be 
otherwise ? When a ship braves a storm equal to that which has 
risen up against Luther, what anchor, what ballast, what rudder, 
shall be found sufficient to prevent its being cast out of its proper 
course ? If, therefore, he should reply to me in a manner inconsist- 
ent with his natural disposition, these sycophants shall be heard to 
cry out that we agree with each other." Erasmus, it shall be seen, 
must be very soon extricated from his fears. 

The doctrine of an election of God, the sole cause of salvation for 
man, had always been dear to the heart of the reformer, but until 
now he had only considered this truth in a practical point^of ^dew.* 
In his reply to Erasmus he examined the same idea, especially 
speculative point of view, and he endeavoured to establish the fadt, 
by a train of arguments which appeared to him most conclusive, 
that God effects everything in the conversion of man, and that our 
heart is so far estranged from the love of God, that it cannot possess 
a sincere wish after good but through the regenerating action of the 
Holy Spirit. 

“ To designate our will a free will,” said he, is to follow the 
example of those princes who accumulate a long list of titles, naming 
themselves the lords of such kingdoms, principalities, and distant 
islands, (Rhodes, Cyprus, and Jerusalem, ) while they do not exer- 
eke therein the slightest vestige of authority." Still Luther made 
here an important distinction, which demonstrated clearly that he 
did n(3t in any way participate in the third opinion which Erasmus 
had signalized in attributing it to him. The will of man," said he, 

can he called a free will, not with reference to that which is aboVe 
him, that is to say, to God, but in respect to that which is under him, 
that is to say, the things of this earth. When we treat conc^niB|^ 
my goods, my fields, my house, or my farm, I am able to 
administer freely; but in the things which pertain unto 
man is captive, he is subject to the will of God, or 
of the devil. Shew me one single individual amioh^^'te Whole 
number of these doctors of the free will," exclaimed he, who has 
discovered in himself sufficient strength to endure the pain of a 
small injury, an attack of anger, or no more than the look of his 
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enemy, and to do so with joy in his heart, then — ^without even 
asking him to be ready to forsake his body, his life, his goods, his 
honour, and all things — I will declare that you have gained your 
cause/* 

Luther's perception was too quick not to detect tbe contradictions 
into which his adversary had fallen. He, therefore, set himself in 
his reply to shut up the philosopher in the net within whose meshes 
he had placed himself. “If the passages which you quote,*’ said 
Luther, “ establish the fact that it is easy for us to do good, why 
should we dispute ? What need have we of Christ or of the Holy 
Spirit? Christ has then acted foolishly in shedding his blood in 
order to obtain for us a strength which we already possess in our^ 
own nature •*' In reality, it is in another sense the passages 
quoted by Erasmus must be interpreted. This question, so often 
discussed, is more simple and clear than it at first sight appears to 
be. When the Bible says to man^ — Choose you! it supposes the 
help of the grace of God, through which alone he can do? what it 
commands. God, in giving the commandment, bestows also the 
strength needed for its accomplishment. If Christ said to Lazarus, 

“ Come forth," it was not meant that Lazarus could of his own 
strength raise himself from the dead ; but it shewed that Christ, in 
commanding him to leave the grave, conferred on him the required 
ability, and accompanied his word with the force of his creative 
power. He says, and it is done. Besides, it is very true that man, 
to whom God addresses himself, must be willing : it is he who is will- 
ing and not another ; he can only receive this will from God ; but 
it is also in him that it does exist, and even this commandment 
n which God addresses to him, and which, in the opinion of Erasmus, 
establish'os the power of man, is so reconcilable with the action of 
God, that it is precisely the means by which that action is effected. 
Thus, saying to man, Convert yourself, or, May God convert nian, 
are synonymous terms. 

But the idea most closely insisted upon by Luther in his reply is 
this, that the passages quoted by Erasmus are particularly designed 
to teach men the things they must do, and the power through which 
they are to accomplish their work, but in no manner to describe the 
pretended power Erasmus is anxious to attribute to man. “How 
often has it not happened,*' says Luther, “ that a father calls his feebly 
infant to come to him, to whom he says, ‘ My son, do you wish to 
come ? come, then, come,* in order that the child may learn to implore 
his assistance, and to allow himself to be carried by his father/* 

After having refuted the reasoning of Erasmus upon the q'uestion 
of free will, Luther defends his own against the attacks of his adver- 
sary. “ Dear Diatribe,** says he, ironically, “ powerful heroine, thou 
who pretendest to have overturned this word of the Lord related by 
St John, ‘Without me you can do nothing,* which thou regardest, 
nevertheless, as the most sufficient word, and which thou callest the 
Achilles of Luther, listen to me for a little ; at least, until you are able 
to prove that this word nothing^ not only may, but also must signify 
a small matter^ all your high sounding words and all your magnt-r * 
ficent examples are of no more avail than if a man were to attempt 
with a bft of straw to oppose the fury of a seditious multitude. Of 
value are the following assertions to us — That is intended to 
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nay or, Ic may thus be understood, . . . while you should positively 
demonstrate to us that such words must be in such a manner under- 
stood, , . . If you do not this, we adopt the said declaration in its 
natural sense, and we despise all your proofs, your grand prepara- 
tions, and pompous triumphs,” 

At last, in an after head, Luther shews, and always by a reference 
to the Scriptures, that it is the grace of God which does all. “ Finally,” 
said he at the end, “ since the Scriptures everywhere oppose Christ 
to that which has not the Spirit of Christ ; since they declare that 
whatever is not Christ, and in Christ, is under the power of error, of 
darkness, of the devil, of death, of sin, and of the anger of God, it 
follows, consequently, that all the passages in the Bible which speak 
of Christ are against the notion of free will. Now these passages 
are innumerable, they complete the meaning of every part of the 
Holy Scriptures. 

It will be observed that the discussion which took place between 
Luther ^d Erasmus is of the same import as that which came to be 
mooted, a hundred years afterwards, between the Jansenists and the 
Jesuites, between Pascal and Molina. How has it happened, then, 
that whilst the Reformation has produced such amazing consequences, 
Jansenism, illustrated by the efforts of the finest genius, has fallen 
into utter decay ? The reason is, that Jansenism looked up to St 
Augustine, and rested its strength upon the fathers, while the Reform- 
ation fixed its attention upon the Bible, and sought support from the 
word of God. It is because Jansenism made a compromise with 
Rome, and wished to establish a just medium between truth and 
error, while the Reformation trusted in God alone, cleared the 
ground, carried away all human contrivances with which it had been 
covered for many centuries, and laid bare again the primitive rock. 
To halt half-way upon a journey is in every affair a useless labouF j 
it is at all times necessary to persevere unto the end. Therefore it 
is that, while Jansenism has passed away, evangelical Christianity 
has still in charge the destinies of the world. 

For the rest, after having bravely refuted error, Luther renders to 
the person even of Erasmus a brilliant homage, hut, it may be, some- 
what malicious. “ I confess,” said Luther, “ that you are a great 
man. Where has there ever been witnessed a larger share of know- 
ledge, of intelligence, or of aptitude, either iu speaking or in writing ? 
As for myself, I possess nothing of all these things ; there is but on© 
thing in which I glory : . . . • . I am a Christian. Majj Q;od. 

raise you in an acquaintance with the gospel far above me, 
you m^y at last surpass me even in this respect as much aa^on 
do in every other thing.”" 

Erasmus was transported with rage while reading the reply com- 
posed by Luther, and he could only discover in the encomium referred 
to the honey dropped into the cup of poison, or the embrace of the 
serpent at the moment he darts his sting into your bosom. He wrote 
immediately to the elector of Saxony, with a view to obtain justice ; 
and Luther, being willing to appease him, laid aside for a time hia 
usual character, and set himself, as reported by on© of his most 
ardent apologists, to rail with a broken voice and in the forced 
strain of old age.” 

Erasmus was vanquished. Plis strength until now had lain in his 
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moderation, and he came to lose this superiontj. In the face of 
Luther’s energy he only exhibited paroxysms of anger. Wisdom for- 
sook the bosom of the sage. He made a public reply in his “ Hyper- 
apistes/' accusing the reformer of barbarity, of falsehood, and blas- 
phemy. The philosopher went so far as to assume the language of 
the prophet. ‘‘ I prophecy,” said he, “that no name whatever ynder 
the sun shall receive more general execration than that of Luther." 
The jubilee, held in 1817, has recorded the answer to this prophesy, 
after a lapse of three hundred years, with shouts of enthusiasm, and 
the acclamations of the whole Protestant world. 

Thus, while Luther claimed with his Bible the highest rank of his 
age, Erasmus, in his opposition to the reformer, endeavoured to attain 
the highest honours by means of philosophy. Of these two chiefs 
which has been followed ? Both of them, without doubt; neverthe- 
less the influence of Luther upon the nations of Christendom has 
been infinitely greater than that of Erasmus. * Even those who do 
not thoroughly comprehend the basis of the dispute, obsejiving the 
convictions of one of the antagonists and the doubts of the other, 
cannot prevent themselves from believing that the former is right 
and the latter wrong. It has been said that the three last centuries, 
namely, the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth, may be repre- 
sented before the mind in the resemblance of a mighty battle which 
lasted for three days. We willingly ’avail ourselves of this beautiful 
expression, but do not recognise the part assigned to each of these 
days. The same work is attributed to the sixteenth and to the 
eighteenth centuries. On the first day and on the last philosophy is 
represented as breaking through the hostile ranks. The sixteenth 
century to be called philosophical ! .... A most singular 

error. !N'o, no, each of these days is marked with its peculiar and dis- 
tinct character. On the first day of battle it was the word of God — 
the gospel of Christ — which conquered ; and then Borne was defeated, 
as well as human philosophy, in the fall of Erasmus and others who 
embraced the same cause. On the second day, we grant that Rome, 
with its authority, discipline, and doctrine, re-appeared on the field, 
and obtained a victory by means of the intrigues then prevalent in 
the nudst of a celebrated society and the power of the scaffold, as 
of some characters of great beauty and of many 
geniuses. On the third day, human philosophy marched up 
^0 the groTind in all its pride, and finding on the battle-field Rom^, 
and not the gospel, the assailant accomplished an easy conquest, and 
speedily carried all the entrenchments. The first day exhibits the 
battle of God, the second the battle of the priests, and the tliird the 
battle of reason. What shall the fourth display ? . . . . The 

mingled contest, we think — the animated battle of all these powers 
together — in order to complete the triumph of him to whom victory 
alone belongs. 

CHAPTER X. 

Ihe Three Adversaries— Source of the^Truth— Anabaptlam— Anahaptlsm and Zwinglc— Constitution of the Church 
—Prison— The Prophet Blaurock — Anabaptlam at St Gall— A Family of Anabaptists — IDispute at Zurich — The 
Limits of the Reformation— Punishment of the Anahaptists. 

But the battle which the Reformation forwarded on the grand day 
bf the sixteenth century, under the standard of the word of 
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Traa not a simple single combat, it was multifarious in its aspect. 
The Reformation had several enemies to encounter at once; and 
a,fter having protested against the decretals and the sovereignty of 
the pope, as well as against the cold apophthegms of the Rationalists, 
philosophical or scholastic, she equally opposed the dreams of Enthu- 
siasm and the hallucinations of Mysticism, combatting at once agai^ 
these three peculiar powers with the shield and the sword of the holy 
revelations of God. 

There is, it must be acknowledged, a great resemblance, a striking 
unity, between these three powerful adversaries. The false systems 
which, in every age, have been the most opposed to evangelical Chris- 
tianity, have ^ways distinguished themselves in this particular, thut ' 
they make religious knowledge to proceed from within the nature ^ 
man himself. Rationalism supposes religion to proceed from reason 
Mysticism from certain inward lights ; and Roman Catholicism, from 
an illumination from the pope. These three errors seek to find truth 
in mam evangelical Christianity looks to discover it alone in God 
and while Rationalism, Mysticism, and Roman Catholicism recognise 
a permanent inspiration in many of our fellow men, and thus open a 
door for the admission of every species of digression and variation^ 
'evangelical Christianity acknowledges this inspiration only ih Ihe 
writings of the apostles and prophets, and exhibits alone that gra^d, 
beautiful, and living unity, which continues constantly the same 
throughout every age. 

The work of the Reformation has been to re-establish the laws and 
the rights of the word of God in opposition, not only to Roman 
GathoMsm, hut also to Rationalism and to Mysticism iti^lfi 

The fanaticism of the Anabaptists, extiuguisned in G#im4ny 
time of Luthers return to Wittemberg, reappeared with inhi^iii^ 
strength in Switzerland, and it threatened to overthrow the ed^ce 
which Zwingle, Haller, and Ecolampade bad reared npon the found- 
ation of the word of God. Thomas Munzer, when forced to 
Saxony in the year 1521, had retreated to the very frontiers of S^il- 
zerland. Conrad Grebel, whose restless and ardent disposition we 
have already had occasion to describe, was bound in ties of amity 
with Munzer as well as Felix Mantz, the son of a canon, and some 
other citizens of the town of Zurich ; while Grebel had likewise en- 
deavoured to gain the support of Zwingle. In vain bad this SwiiM 
reformer advanced in that direction further than Luther ; for he new 
beheld a party eager to outstrip the progress he had mkde. ^ 
fo^B^"eaid Grebel to Zwingle, community Of 
it is t(f them alone the promise belongs, and let hs establish a etmirdh 
wherein sin shall not be allowed to enter.'* “ It is impossible,” repled 
Zwingle, “ to form a heaven upon earth ; and Christ has tahght 
that we must allow the tares to grow along with the wheat.” 

'Grebel, being frustrated in his attempts with the reformer, longed 
to make an appeal to the people. The whole community of Zuridk^, 
said he,* must, with sovereign power, decide upon the 
faith.” But Zwingle feared the influence these rascal dfiilwslWa 
might exercise upon the minds of a numerous asisembly.' ^ 

that, with the exception of extraordinary caseS. in thh pe^le 

should be called upon to declare their adherence, U was much bettir 
to tnist the management of religious interests to a college which 
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might h& considered as the chosen representatiyes of the church. 
Consequently the council of the two hundred, who exercised the 
political sovereignty, were also intrusted in Zurich with the eccle- 
siastical authority, under the express condition of their conforming iu 
all things to the rule of the Holy Scriptures. No doubt it would 
have been better to have constituted the church in a more perfect 
form, and to have requested it to name its own peculiar representa- 
tives, who might be intrusted with the religious interests of the 
people ; because the man who is able to administer the affairs of the 
state, may be very incapable of managing those of the church, aa 
the contrary is likewise known to be true. Nevertheless, the disad- 
vantages were not at that time so momentous as they would certainly 
he at the present day, since the members of the grand council had 
frankly adopted the side of the religious movement. However that 
may he, Zwingle, while appealing to the church in the matter, avoid- 
ed the extreme of bringing her too prominently forward on the scene, 
and preferred to the active sovereignty of the people, the ripresen- 
t%tive system of the council. The example, after a period of three 
centuries, has, within the last fifty years, been followed by the states 
of Europe in the affairs of politics. 

Repulsed by Zwingle, Grebel turned his attention elsewhere. 
Roubli, the ancient pastor at Basil, Brodtlein, the pastor of Zollekon, 
and Lewis Herzer, received his advances with eagerness. They 
resolved to form an independent community in the centre of the 
grand community, a church in the middle of the church. A new 
baptism was fixed upon as the means of gathering together their con- 
gregation, composed exclusively of true believers. “ The baptism of 
^infants,*’ said they, “ is a horrible abomination, a manifest impiety, 
invented Iby the evil spirit and Nicolas II., the pope of Rome." 

The council of Zurich, alarmed at the prospect of these proceedings, 
issued an order for the observance of a public discussion ; and the 
Anabaptists, still refusing to forsake their errors, some people of 
Zurich belonging to their sect were cast into prison, while a few 
strangers were banished from the district. But this persecution only 
served to augment the fervour of these enthusiasts. “ It is not merely 
T^th words," exclaimed they, “ but with our blood we are ready to 
, L^^ro teess to the truth of our cause.” Some of their number, begirt 
^^BSprSs or wiUow wands, walked through the streets exc^aia^ing. 

In a few days Zurich shall be d^troyed. "Wo be to you, Zurich I 
Wo, wo 1" Many of them gave vent to expressions of blasphemy. 

Baptism,” said they, “ is the bathing of a dog, there is no more use 
in baptizing an infant than in baptizing a cat.” Simple peopjfe were 
thrown into a state of commotion and dread. Fourteen men, and 
among their number Felix Mantz, in company with seven women, 
were taken into custody, in spite of the intercessions of Zwingle, and 
condemned to live upon bread and water in the tower of the heretics. 
At the end of fifteen days* confinement, they succeeded in raising 
some planks during the night, and, with the assistance of each other, 
they effected their escape. An angel,** they said, had opened 
the prison and procured their deliverance.** 

A monk who had fied from his convent, George Jacobade Coire, 
suynamed Blaurock, because he always wore, as it would appear, a 
IjIujB habit, joined the newly formed sect, and was* on account of his 
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'natural eloquence, denominated the second St Paul. This bold monk 
went about from place to place, obliging people to receive the token 
of his baptism by means of his overheated appeals. On a certain 
Sunday, in ZoUekon, at the moment when the deacon was delivering 
his sermon, the impetuous Anabaptist interrupted the speaker by 
exclaiming in a voice of thunder, It is written, My house is a house 
of prayer, but you have made it a den of thieves,” then, raising a 
stick he carried in his hand, he struck with it on the ground four 
violent blows. 

I am the door,” exclaimed he, ‘‘ he who will enter through me 
shall find food. I am a good shepherd. My body I give up to 
prison ; my life I give to the sword, to the funeral pile, or to the 
wheel. I am the commencement of baptism and of the bread of the 
Lord.” 

But Zwingle at same time offering a stern opposition to the torrent 
of Anabaptism in Zurich, St Gall was very soon overrun with the 
samel^plague. Grebel arrived in the latter city, where he was recmv- 
ed with acclamations by the brethren ; and on Palm Sunday, proceed- 
ing in company with an immense number of his adherents to the 
banks of the Sitter, he administered baptism to the whole multitude. 

Me report of these transactions quickly reached the neighbouring 
cantons ; and a great concourse of people flocked from Zurich, from 
Appenzel, and from divers other places, towards the little 
Jerusalem.” 

Zwingle's heart was broken at the sight of this violent agitation. 
He beheld a storm ready to burst upon those countries wherein the 
seed of the gospel had scarcely yet appeared above the ^gtound; iiSe 
resolved to restrain such unhappy commotions, and compoasd^ 
view, a work upon Baptism,” which the council of St GaIl/#^»1^oin 
it was addressed, ordered to be read in the church before all the people. 

Very dear brethren in God,” said Zwingle, “the water of the 
torrent which gushes from our rocks, carries away rapidly everytifaiiig 
that it overtakes. At first it was only some small stones which were 
“displaced, but they have been dashed with so much violence against 
the larger, that the torrent has gathered a force sufficient to s^eep 
■before it every obstacle to its destructive course, and its track is 
marked only by fruitless regret, lamentations, or fertile fields converted 
into deserts. The spirit of dispute and of real justice follows the same 
wayward path, it excites confusion, it destroys charity, and in those 
4plaGe® where stood beautiful and flourishing Ghurches/^ifele^WES?^^|iiid 
‘tmly Ur'* number of flocks plunged in ‘sorrow And 

S9eh was the address prep^d by Zwingle, the chiH oftthe 
mountains of Tockenbouig. “ Bead to us the word of God^” 
an Anabaptist who was in the temple, “ and not the words* ©f 
Zwingle.” Immediately a hubbub arose in the church. “Let them 
take away the book, let them take away the book," exclaimed tke 
Anabaptists. Then they rose and went out from the church,*. 

Keep you the doctrine of Zwingle, as for us, we wil«|^^Wis 
word of God." ‘ 

After this, the spirit of fanaticism displayed itself in freakk^ of . 
melancholy extravagance. Pretending that onr Lord erhorts ns to 
become like little children, these unhappy beings began to jump about 
in the streets, and to clap their hands together, to dance round and 
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xound in mimerous ciiclea, to sit down upon the ground, and to roll one 
another about in the sand. Some of them threw the New Testament 
into the fire, saying, “ The letter kills, but the Spirit gives life •” 
while many, falling into convulsions, pretended they had received 
revelations of the Spirit. 

situated in the vicinity of St Gall, upon the 
MuUegg, there lived an old husbandman, eighty years of age, named 
John Schucker, who had five sons to bear him company. The whple 
of this fanrily, as well as their servants, received the ordinance of the 
flew baptism, and two of the sons, Thomas and Leonard, particu- 
Jarly distinguished themselves by their extreme fanaticism. On the 
eth of February 1526, the day being Shrove Tuesday, they invited a 
.large number of Anabaptists to meet in their house, and the father 
killed a calf to provide for the feast. The viands and the wine suf- 
ficed to heat the imaginations of this numerous company, and they 
pawed the whole night in conversation, fantastic gesticulations, con- 
.vulsions, visions, and revelations. • 

- Jbithe morning, Thomas, still excited by the excesses of the past 
mght, and, having even, as it would appear, lost the power ofhis reason 
took up the bladder of the calf and put into it the gall of the beast! 
desiring thus to imitate the symbolical actions of the -prophets • %nd 
g(^g up to his brother Leonard, he said to him in a sombre tone! 
tqu^y bitter is the death which you must die;” Then he , added 
Brother Leonid, kneel down upon your knees." Leopard did .as 
he was commanded. In a little it was said, “ Brother Leonard, arise •” 
.Bfld Leonard ^ain stood upon his feet. The father, the brothers, and 
the reri of the Anabaptists, stared in amazement, wonderins: what 
might be the will of God. Very soon Thomas once more said, 
Leonard, kneel down again,” and the humble posture was resumed. 
Ihe spectatora, alarmed at the gloomy expression of the unhappy 
actor, said, Eeflect upon what you are about to do, and take o^e 
that no evil happens «Do not fear,” replied Thomas, “the will of 
^ Father alone shall be fulfilled." .... At the same moment 
u J ^ se^ed a sword, and auning a blow with all his strength at 
^ bow of his kneeling brother, like a criminal before the execu- 
to put off his head, and exclaimed, “ Now the will of the 
^Ite^^^liriied!" .... .Every one present .rittwnk 
Tr ^ consternation, and the house rung with ^oanuGind 
lamentations. Thomas, who was merely covered with his shirt Zi 
^ntaloon^ left home^th his head and feet both naked, and ran 
mtb speed towards St Gall, performing at the same time a number 
frantic gestures. He entered the house of the burgomaster Jofchim 

IaT’ j Ti’ magistrate, “ I announce to 

fearful news soon spread throng rite 
and the cry became general, “He has, lifc^ain, 

1 . creature was taken hold of and 

it ia'n A 1 , ^ nnceasingly repeated ; “ bnt 

tto through me." Gn the 16th of Fe&:uapy 

the ^etched fratricide was beheaded by the hands of the hangman, 
^dfenaticism had been seen to expend its last effort. The eyes of 
WW were opened, -.and, as an ancient historian kas said, 4‘(tto 
served to decapitate alike 4h-» -r 'flu 
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Tlke^ sect, however, still lived in Zuriclit;i and, , on the Sth <^f 
November of the preceding year, a public dispute had there taken 
place, in order to give satisfaction to the Anabaptists, w^ho^ continue'd 
to cry out, “ The innocent are condemned without being heard." The 
three following theses were proposed by Zwingle and his friends: as 
the. subject of conference, and were victoriously maintained by tUem 
in the hall of the council : — 

“ Children born of faithful parents are the children, of God, like', 
those who were born under the Old Testament ; and, consequently, 
they can receive baptism/* 

‘‘ Baptism is under the New Testament that which circumcision 
was* under the Old, consequently baptism must so now^be^adminis^ 
tered to children in the samn way as circumcisions 
administered/* 

The usage of baptizing anew cannot be proved, either by emm|dsei 
or by passages,^ or by arguments drawn from the Scriptures^;, aud^ 
thoseaiwho submit to a new baptism crucify Jesus Christ/* 

But the Anabaptists did not confine themselves within the limits^ 
of religious questions merely ; they demanded the abolition of titheiif < 
“ seeing, said they, “ that these exactments are notin c^nformiiy widi * 
thedivine law/' Zwingle replied that it was upon the tithesltheiteti^oit^ 
of the churches and schools was settled. He longed to see a’ complete, 
religious refo:^ ; but he was determined not to allow either pubHo 
order or political institutions to be in the slightest degree disturbed. 
This was the boundary prescribed for him, written by the hand of 
0^3 [ in words emanating from heaven, Thus far shiaJ^i thou. 
and- no faa^her/' — Job, xxxiii, 11. It was ne®essa^d;o^j&ndlwlMifeii 
somewhere ; and such was the termination adopted 
the reformers, in spite of the wishes of impetuous men whWai^^ 
voured to force them on to a more extended boundary. 

If the reformers, however, resolved to stop, they could not arrest 
the progress of enthusiasts, who seemed placed close by their side^ Jn, 
order to manifest the truth of their wisdom and sobriety. It^wa&fuA, 
enough for the Anabaptists to have formed a church ; this churth 
was, in « their opinion, the real constitution of the state. If they^wfere 
c^d before the legal tribunals, they declared that they did not -recogp 
nise the civil authority ; that it was no more than the dregs 
Paganism, and that they would yield obedience to no other pewe#*' 
than that of God. They asserted that Christiana were note^ieisii^^^^ 
either in the exercises of public fun 
th%sf<^iBd«f>and^'resemblingi,^ this<^rei^fe®t 

irre^;i(>uis^nthui^ast£KlWho,''h^j^^app©aredHn our ownrdiiy^ri®^ft 
regarded>* the community of property^ as the perfection « of 
nature. 

In this manner the danger became more imminent ; for the exist- 
ence of civilized society was threaitened. Society, therefore, roused Sipt 
energies to cast from its bosom the pressure of these destructk^'e^s^^* 
ment^. The government, in a fit of alarm, allowed itself 
ante the adoption of strange measures.. Determined^ to tmdbe 3 mi 
example, it condemned Mantz to be drowned... On the#^ 5th/ of t 
January 1527, he was placed in’ a boat, and his mother, the fotmer 
concubine of the canon, along with his brother, followed in the crowd 
which accompanied him to the water side. Persevere unto the end " 
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they cried to him. But at the moment when the hangman prepared 
to throw Mantz into the lake^ his brother burst out into an agony of 
tears, while the mother consented, in a calm mood, with her heart 
resolved and her eye dry and composed, to the martyrdom of her 
son. 

On the same day Blaurock was beaten with rods ; and as he was 
led out of the city, he shook off against it his blue coat and the dust 
from his feet. It appears that this unhappy individual was, two 
years later, burned alive by the Eoman Catholics of the Tyrol. 

There was, without doubt, a spirit of rebellion in the system of the 
Anabaptists. Without doubt, the ancient ecclesiastical law, which 
condemned heretics to the punishment of death, was still in force, 
and it was impossible for the Eeformation to reform, in the course of 
one or two years, all existing errors. Without doubt, also, the Catholic 
states would have accused the Protestant states with shewing favour 
to revolt, had they not punished these enthusiasts ; but these con 
siderations, which explain the rigorous conduct of the magisteate, 
cahnot be supposed to justify the wrong done. Some measures 
might have been taken against those who threatened to injure the 
civil constitution, but religious errors, contended against by the con- 
stituted teachers, ought to find before the civil tribunals a perfect 
liberty. It is not with the scourge such opinions are driven out of 
the public mind ; they are not drowned by casting those who profess 
theiffi into the water ; they rise again out of the deepest corner of the 
abyss^ ahd fire only inflames to a higher pitch in their adherents the 
enthusiasm and the thirst after martyrdom. Zwingle, with whose 
sentiments we are acquainted in this respect, took no part in the 
infliction of these rigorous measures. 


CHAPTEE XI. 

Morament aivd ImmablUty — Zvrlngleanl Luther — Betum of Lather to School Divinity— Bespect for Tradition — 
OooaW— Contrary Tendency of Zorlngle— Commencement of the Oontroversy— Ecolampade and the Syngramme 
^ 9wiatdfl|r-Stra>burg^Me^tor. 

It was not, however, upon the question of baptism alone that dis- 
sentions were destined to arise at this period ,* disagreements more 
iinpop^iiiKt still were doomed to manifest themselves upon the doctrine 
of the Lord's Supper. ^ 

The human mind, emancipated fromi the yoke which had galled its 
spirit for so many centuries, made free use of the liberty it had 
obtained ; and if Eoman Catholicism exhibits the evils of despotism, 
Protestantism must fear those of anarchy. The character of Pro- 
testantism is movement, in the same manner as that of Eome is 
immobility. 

Eoman Catholicism, which possesses in Popery a means for estab- 
lishing without ceasing many new doctrines, appears at first sight, it 
is true, to have a principle peculiarly favourable to variations. It' has; 
in reality, made liberal use of this principle, and we behold Eome, 
from age to age, producing or confirming certain new dogmas. But 
its system once complete, Eoman Catholicism has established itself 
the champion of immobility. Its salvation consists in this ; it reaem- ~ 
bles|hose buildings so easily shaken that it is impossible to remove 
particle without endangering their ruin. Give back the,. 
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privilege of marriage to the priests of Eome, or inflict the least injury 
upon the doctrine of transubstantiation, the whole system is shaken 
and the whole edifice must fall. 

It is not thus with evangelical Christianity. Its principle is much 
less favourable to variations, but is much more consistent with move- 
ment and life. In reality, on the one hand it only acknowledges as^ 
the source of truth one scripture, single and always the same, from 
the commencement of the church to the end of it ; how then can the 
principle vary in like manner with Popery? But, on the other 
hand, it belongs to every Christian to go and draw for himself know- 
ledge from this source ; and out of this privilege proceeds the essence 
of movement and liberty. Wherefore evangelical Christianity, 
while continuing the same in the nineteenth as it was in the sixteenth * 
and in the first centuries, is at every period of time full of voluntari- 
ness and activity, and does actually overspread the world with 
researches, labours, Bibles, missionaries, light, salvation, and life. 

It is & great error to co-ordain and almost to confound with evan- 
gelical Christianity the spirits of Mysticism or Rationalism, and to 
impute to it their labours. Movement is inherent in the nature of 
Christian Protestantism ; it is antipathetical to immobility and tO' 
death; but it is the movement of health and life which characterises 
its being, and not the aberrations of men deprived of sense or the 
excited notions of the sick. We are now about to see this character 
manifested in the doctrine of the Lord s Supper. 

One must here be careful to distinguish ; for this doctrine had 
been compromised in many diverse ways during the ancient times of 
the church. This diversity of opinion subsisted up to the j)eriodi^ 
when the doctrine of transubstantiation and scholastic theology be^fa#^ 
simultaneously to reign over the public mind of the middle ^ 
But this domination being shaken, the ancient diversities were des- 
tined to reappear. 0 

Zwingle and Luther, after having developed their minds in sepa- 
rate conditions, the one in Switzerland and the other in Saxony, 
were, nevertheless, appointed to come one day into contact with each 
other. The same spirit, and, in many respects, the same character"^ 
distinguished these two men. Both were equally filled with a love . 
of truth and a hatred of injustice ; both were violent in their natural 
dispositions ; and this violence of temper was softened in both the one 
and the other by the impressions of*sincere piety. But there was 4m * 
the^character of Zwingle one trait which was calculated 
more towards extremes than Luthw. It VTas not oiily is 
admireS liberty, but also as a republican, and as the compatriot of* 
William Tell. Accustomed to the decision of a free state, he did n<0^ 
allow himself to be restrained by certain considerations, in contem- 
plation of which Luther shrunk back afraid. Zwingle had, moredver, 
bestowed less study upon the subjects of school divinity than Luther, 
and thus felt himself more at liberty in his own adopted 
Both strongly attached to their inward convictions, both 
their defence thereof, and little used to yield to ihe convfe®^^'bf 
others, they were fitted to meet each other in the spirit of twd gal- ' 
ant chargers, which, rushing across the battle-field, suddenly inflict 
injury upon themselves in the fierceness of the combat. A practical 
tendency at sametime ruled in the character of Zwingle and of the 
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Beformation of which ho was the author, and this tendency pronose/ 
to Itself two grand results, namely, in worship simplicity, and in 
Me sanctification. To organize worship in accordance with the want» 
01 the spirit, which seeks not to find the eaJiibitions of outward pom^ 
bn t the in;^ible things of the heart, such was the first cL of 
^ presence of Jesus Christ in the 

^ ceremonies and 

superstition of the church, must, therefore, be abolished. But another 

InTr? conducted him to the same results. He 

and even 

t^t of Luther, supposed a certain magic influence injurious to sancti- 
fiction, for he feared that the Christian, imagining himself to receivo 
Jesus Christ in the consecrated bread, would no longer desire with 
become united to him in the living faith of the heart, 
haith, said he, ‘is not an understanding, an opinion, or an imagi- 
nation, it is a redity. It begets a real union with divine thin™." 
Thus, whatever the adversaries of Zwingle may be pleased toe say. it 
w^nota filing in favoM if Eationalism, but a view profoundly . 
reh^oiu, which directed him to the doctrines which were more par- 
ticularly his own. V o 

The results of the labours of Zwingle coincided with his peculiar 
tendencies In studying the Scriptures as a whole, as he was accus- 
tomed to do, Md not merely in detached pieces, and in having 
^ourse, m order to resolve the difficulties of language, to classioanC 

word is, which is found 
at the dedication of the institution, must be taken in the sense ofsiani- 
/cs,- and as early as the year 1323, he wrote to a friend that the 
bread and wine are no more in the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
than the water is in that of baptism. “It is vain,” added 

w ®' times in the water who does not believe! 

f aith IS ,wliat is specially required.'* 

Luther adopted, in the first instance, principles very much in unison 

“Itienotthe sLramentS 
sanctifies, said he, ‘|it is faith in the sacrament.” But the digres- 
sions of the Anabaptists, the mysticism of which spiritualized everv- 

V ®*®®i ®¥’IS® i^i® When he saw a host 

ofaMjisi^ts, vifho pretended to receive particular inspiration berin 
te d^roy images, reject baptism, and deny the. prepuce, of; <3i^, 
rienoe ^ V® Supper, he wm struck with alarm; he seemed to ex^’ 
whh’h’wViJ^®^®’ ®' prophetical presentiment of the dangers 

TbS encompass the church if this ultra-spiritualist tendency 

f ^,® haste turned his thoughte®in Z 

to nn« "®;*‘®“’ 4 ^® ®®®“g bark inclining deepM . 

to tke one side, ^d ready to sink, rushes to the ether side, in. oZZ. 
to regain the just balance of the vessel. 

too attributed to the sacraments an importance 

W ™^*®**j He contended that they were not only so many signs 
rion bT, T V® 4 outwardly acknowle^ed their 

TurfaiS Ilf testimomes to the Divine wUl fitted to strengthen 
our faith. And, even beyond this, Christ, in his opinion, had been 
^mg to communicate to the faithM a full assurance of thSr salva- 

t Pu®r®® “ *^® “®®t®fficaoious manner, 

®d, mcorporated. his real body with the bread and the wine. 
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Ie. the same 'w'ay,” added he, that iron and fire, which are never- 
theless two distinct substances, are blended together in the burn- 
ing iron, in so much that in each of its portions there is at once con- 
tained both iron and fire, in the same way, and with much more rea- 
son, the glorified body of Christ is found in all the portions of the. 
bread." 

Thus, at this period, there was, perhaps, on the part of Luther, 
some returning inclination towards scholastic theology. He had 
formally divorced all connexion therewith in the doctrine of justifica- 
tion through faith, but in this of the sacrament he only abandoned 
one tie, that of transubstantiation, and held by the other of the cor- 
poreal presence. He even went the length of declaring that he would 
prefer to receive nothing but blQod^ wi^ the pope than to partiake, of 
nothing but wine with Zwingle. 

The grand principle of Luther was to disengage himself from the* 
doctrine and the custom of the church, only when the words of Scrip- 
ture rendered it absolutely necessary. “ Where has Christ commanded 
the raising of the host and the shewing of it to the people demand- 
ed Oarlstadt. “ And in what passage has he forbidden this obser-^ 
vance V* replied Luther. Here we discern the principle of the. twQ^ 
Reformations. Ecclesiastical traditions were dear tp the), Sa^eonr 
reformer. If he separated himself from them on several points^ it) 
was only after the endurance of a hard struggle, and because that, 
before all, it was necessary to obey the word. But when the letter 
of the word of God appeared to him in harmony with the tradition, 
and iWg® of the church, then he attached himself thereto withj 
unshaken constancy. Now this is the very thing which h fppc^fiaf^t 
in the instance of the Lord's Supper. He did not den|y tfemtslttio • 
word is might be taken in the sense attributed to it by Zwingtel 
acknowledged, for example, that it must be so understood imthm 
passage, the stone was Christ, but he denied that this word must hm 
accepted in the same meaning at the institution of the Lord s Suppep^; 

• He found in one of the later scholastics, the one he preferred? tor 
all the- others — ^in Occam — an opinion which he readily embraced;. 
Likp Occam, he abandoned the miracle, unceasingly repeated, in virtneii 
of which, according to the tenets of the Roman church, the body andr 
blood replace on every occasion, after the consecration of the priest, 
the bread and wine ; and, like the same doctor, he here substituted a. 
universal miracle, effected once for ^11, that namely of ubiquity^ ox of 
presence of the body of Jesus Christ. “ 
he^ in, the bread jand wini^, bofianse^biad^ pre^g^^tM#||^ 

where, %nd,. above all^ in .eyery“ place he desires to bev 

Zwingle had quite another tendency from that of Luther^ 
cared less about preserving a certain union with the universal church, 
and of remaining in relation with the tradition of former ages. As 
a theologian, he turned his attention exclusively upon the Scriptures,. 
End it was from them he desired to receive freely and immediate]^^ 
his faith* without concerning himself anent the opinions wh^J^Aifc 
been of old entertained by others. As a republican, 
his commonalty of Zurich. It was the idea of the .nxkim^^'ciiprohi,, 
and not of the church of other times, which pre-oceupied his thougbhs* 
He particularly fixed upon these words of St Paul — “ Because there 
is only one means of life, we who are many, are one body." And he ^ 
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recognised in the Lord's Supper the sign of a spiritual commumon 
between Christ and the whole body of Christians. “Whoever/*, 
said he, “ behaves unworthily, renders himself guilty towards the 
body of Christ, of which he is a part.” This idea had a great prac- 
tical influence upon the minds of men ; and the effects which it pro- 
duced in the life of many, confirmed Zwingle in his opinion. 

Thus Zwingle and Luther had been insensibly separated from 
oach other. Perhaps, however, peace might have been maintained 
for a longer period between them had not the turbulent Carlstadt, 
who went from Germany into Switzerland, and from Switzerland 
into Germany, succeeded in kindling the fire of these contradictory 
opinions. 

A procedure intended to mayitain peace was the means of provok- 
ing war. The council of Zurich, willing to prevent all occasion of 
controversy, prohibited the sale of Carlstadt's writings. Zwingle, 
who disapproved of the violent expressions of Carlstadt, and especially 
blamed those which were of a mystical and obscure tendeficy, now 
considered it a duty to defend his doctrine, whether in the pulpit or 
before the council ; and, very soon after this prohibition was issued, he 
wrote a letter to the pastor, Albert of Peutlingen, in which he said, 
Whether Christ speaks of the sacrament or not, in the sixth chapter 
of the gospel according to John, it is always evident that he therein 
teaches a manner of eating his flesh and drinking his blood in which 
there is nothing corporeal.** He then endeavoured to prove that the 
Lord's Supper, in calling to the remembrance of the faithful, according 
to the intention of Christ, his body broken for them, procured for 
them that spiritual feast which, on their behalf, is alone truly salutary, 
* Nevertheless Zwingle recoiled still at the thought of a rupture 
with Luther. He trembled to think that these sad discussions might 
lacerate the semblance of that new society which was then rearing its 
form in the very heart of decayed Christianity. But it was not the 
J3ame with Luther. He did not hesitate to reckon Zwingle among the 
number of those enthusiasts with whom he had already engaged in so 
many conflicts. He did not reflect upon the fact that, if the images 
bad been carried away from Zurich, it was legally, and in compliance 
with the orders of public authority. Accustomed to the governments 
ipmnic principalities, he was little versed in the operations of the 
^itissS'r^|)ublics, and he declared himself at variance with the graJV§®el*^ 
^«tic theologians in a similar sort ^ with the Munzers and Carlstadts. 

Luther having published his work “ Against the Celestial Prophets,** 
.Zwingle did not longer hesitate in bringing out, almost at the same 
time, his “ Letter to Albert,** and his Commentary upon tllb True 
and False Religion,** dedicated to Francis I. It was said in these 
works, Seeing that Christ attributes to faith, in the sixth chapter 
■of St John, the power of communicating eternal life and of uniting 
the faithful with him in the most intimate alliance, what need have 
we of any other thing ? Wherefore should he have afterwards attri- 
buted this virtue to his flesh, whilst that he himself declares ^that his 
flesh is good for nothing ? The flesh of Christ, in so far as it was put 
to death for us, is of immense value to us, because it saves us from 
perdition, but inasmuch as it is eaten by us, it is of no use to us." 

The struggle was now begun. Pomeranius, the friend of Luther, 
aisb exhibited his valour in the combat, and attacked, in a manner 
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somewhat disdainful, the evangelist of Zurich. Ecolampade began 
also to blush for having so long combated his doubts, and for having 
preached doctrines which wavered already in hia mind. He took 
courage, therefore, and wrote from Basil to Zwingle, “ The dogma 
of the real presence is the fortress and safe-guard of their impiety. As 
long as they possess this idol, no person shall be able to vanq[uish 
them,” Then he too entered the lists by publishing a book 
upon the meaning of these words used by our Lord, “This is my body.” 

The mere fact that Ecolampade took part with the reformer of 
Zurich was sufiScient to excite, not only at Basil, but throughout all 
Germany, an immense sensation. Luther was deeply affected by this 
event. Brentz, Schnepff, and twelver other pastors from Swabia, to 
whom Ecolampade had dedicated his book, and almost all of whom 
had been his pupils, experienced on this occasion the most lively 
sorrow. “ At this very moment, in which I separate myself from him 
for a just cause,” said Brentz, in taking up his pen to compose a reply, 

I honourfland admire his character as much as it is possible to do. 
The cord of love is not broken between us because we do not agree 
in opinion.” Then he published, along with his friends, the famous 
Syngramme of Swabia,” in which he replied to Ecolampade with 
manliness, although with charity and respect. “ If an emperor,'* said 
the authors of the “ Syngramme,” “ gives a baton to a judge, saying to 
him, ‘ Take it, this is the power of judging,* the baton, without doubt, 
is only a simple sign ; but the word being added thereto, the judge 
possesses not only the sign, he holds also the power itself.” Persons 
rea,lly reformed may easily admit of this comparison. The “ Syn- 
gramme" was received with acclamation ; its authors were reg^ed^ 
as the champions of the truth ; and several theologians, as "^ell ae 
some laymen, willing to share a portion of this glory, set themself^^i 
to defend the attacked doctrine, and began to write against Ecolampade. 

At this juncture Strasburg adopted the part of mediator between 
Switzerland and Germany. Capito and Bucer were great lovers ofe- 
peace, and the debated question was, in their opinion, of secondary *^ 
importance ; they, therefore, interfered in the heat of the conflict, and^ 
despatched towards Luther one of their own colleagues, George Cassel, 
who was instructed to implore the Saxon reformer to be careful not ’ 
to break the bonds of fraternity which united him in fellowship with 
the doctors of Switzerland. 

On no occasion does the charactqp of Luther appear in a more 
striking point of view than during this controversy upon the 
Supper, Never was the firmness wi% -yrl^icb he supported a coi^^ 
tion in hi^belief really Christian mofe fully displayed, nor his fidelity 
in seeking for its foundations alone in the Holy Scriptures, nor' the 
sagacity of his defence, and his animated argumentation, so eloquent, 
yea, often overwhelming. But never at the same time was the stub- 
bornness with which he clung to his opinions more conspicuous, or the 
little attention he granted to the reasoning of his adversaries, or the^i 
promptitude, but little influenced by charity, which urged him to 
tribute their errors to wickedness of heart or to the cunning 
demon. “ Of - necessity,” said he, to the mediator from Stralstftirg, 

the one or other of us must be the ministers of Satan, either the Swiss 
doctors or ourselves.” .... 

These were the words which Capito designated “The Furies of 
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the Saxon Oreatee and these furies were followed hy corresponding' 
weakness. The health of Luther was injured by his exertions. One 
day he fainted away in the arms of his wife and friends, and he con- 
tinued for the course of a week in a state of death and hell." He 
had,” he said, “lost Jesus Christ, and was driven here and there by 
the tempests of despair, . . . The world shook, and announced by 
many prodigies, the near approach of the last day.” 

But the divisions among the friends of the Reformation were des- 
tined to bring forth consequences still more mournful. The Roman 
theologians triumphed, especially in Switzerland, at the power they 
possessed of opposing Luther to the views of Zwingle. Never- 
theless, if, after the lapse of three centuries, the remembrance of 
these divisions bestows upon evangelical Christians the precious 
fruits of unity in diversity, and of charity in liberty, they shall not 
have occurred in vain. Even at that time, the reformers, in testi- 
fying their opposition to each other, shewed that it was not a blind 
hatred to Rome which influenced their conduct, and thaif’ truth was 
the first object of all their researches. In this particular there is, 
it must be admitted, a degree of generosity ; and a behaviour sp dis- 
interested did not fail to secure some advantages, and to exact, even 
from enemies, the tribute of applause and esteem. 

But it may be still farther remarked, and in this place acknow- 
ledged, that that sovereign hand which directs every event, never 
permits a single occurrence to happen without evidences of the most 
perfect design. Luther, in spite of his opposition to Popery, was 
eminently distinguished by an instinct truly conservative. Zwingle, 
on the contrary, was pressed forward towards a radical Reformation. 
These two opposite tendencies were essentially necessary. If Luther 
and his adherents had been alone in the days of the reform, the work 
would have been too soon brought to a conclusion, and the reforming 
' principle could not have obtained its accomplishment. If, on the 
contrary, there had been no other champion but Zwingle, all bonds 
would have been hastily broken, and the Reformation would have , 
ftond itself insulated from the ages which had preceded its existence. 

These two tendencies, which, to a superficial observer, can only 
af^affi^as^ having met to contend, with each other, had, on the con- 
purpose i to ‘Complete their individual intention, and we are 
^ tb dedare, at the end of 300 years, that they^hli^fi^iS^^iliijehr 
mission. . * 

CHAPTER XII. c 

Tockenburp-An JlBsemWjr of the People— Heforniation— The Grleons— Diepute of llaat*— Eeiulte— 

Befonn at Zurich. 

It was thus the Reformation was doomed to maintain on every 
side an accumulation of struggles; and that, after having fought 
against the Rationalist philosophy of Erasmus and the fantastic 
Enthusiasm of the Anabaptists, it had still to contend with difficulties 
created by itself. But its grand combat was always in opposition to 
Popery; and it now pursued, even as far as the most remote moun- 
tains, the attacks commenced within the cities of the plain. 

The mountains of Tookenburg had heard at their highest eleva- 
tion the sounds of the gospel, and three ecclesiastics had been there 
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flsccused, by order of the bishop, of inclining towards heretical doc- 
trines. “Let them convince ns,*' said Militus, Boring, and Farer, 
« holding the word of God in their hand, and we will submit, not only 
to the chapter, but also to the least among the brethren of Jesns 
Bhrist ; otherwise, we shall yield obedience to no on^, not even to 
the most powerful among mankind.” 

Such was truly the spirit of Zwingle and of the Feformatian. 
Very soon an additional circumstance occurred, calculated to irritate 
ihe minds of men in these elevated valleys. An assembly of the 
people had there taken place on the anniversary of St Catherine, The 
•citizens were gathered together, and two men from Schwitz, who 
had visited Tockenbnrg on matters of business, were accommodated 
at one of ^the public tables, where the conversation was already in 
progress. “ TJlric Zwingle,” exclaimed one of these two strangers, 
sa heretic and a thief.” The secretary of state, Steiger, undertoc^ 
the defence of the reformer, and the noise of the debate attracted 
the undivided attention of the assembled multitude. George Brugge 
man, the uncle of Zwingle, who sat at one of the adjoining tables, 
rose from his seat in a state of great agitation, cryiug*out, “ Unques- 
tionably it is of Master Ulric they are speaking,” and the whole 
body of guests stood up, .some following Bruggman, in the fear iM 
wi-tnessing a hostile engagement. The tumult still increased in 
earnestness, and the bailiff called together, at a moment’s warning, 
the council to meet in the open street. Meanwhile, Bruggman was 
■entreated, for the love of peace, to content himself with saying to 
these^jsytaOTgers, “ If you do not retract your words, it is you who 
areigitilty erf jfeheft and falsehood.” “ Bemomber yourself the^^wiis 
which you have just uttered,” replied the men from Schwitz, 
will keep a good recollection of them.” They then mounted ithfe, 
horses, and set but on their return to Schwitz at a rapid pace. 

The government of Schwitz immediately afterwards addressed to the 
inhabitants of Tockenburg a letter filled with angry threats, 
conveyed to the minds of these inhabitants feelings of unusual terror. 
“Be you resolute and without fear,” wrote Zwingle to the council of 
hiSfUalavo home, “ let not the falsehoods which are promulgated against 
me cause you any uneasiness 1 There is not a brawler upon earth 
who may not call me a heretic ; but do you abstain from injuries, 
from disorders, from dissipation, and from mercenary wars ; succour 
the poor, protect the oppressed, and whatever may be tbe iusu^te 
-TsAfe 3P?^fch , y on are harassed, retain unshaken your no 

The eftconragekieni inpartedr/by Zwingle produced 
{The council hesitated stUl; but the people, at the instance of pawdblal 
meetings, resolved that mass ahould. be abolished, and that fidelity 
i^ould be shewn to the word of God. 

The conquests were not less decisive in La Rhetia, whose die 
iWets Salandronius had been forced to leave, but in which Gomandm 
proclaimed the gospel with consistent courage. The Anabaptm^^k 
is true, by preaching in the UlrisQns their fanatical doctfines,i^^^Pr 
the outstart, done much harm to the Beformation. '.The 


^ ©ne gf tbe dates of the letters, l4tli and 24th, 1&24, mnii be incorrect, or a 1^- 
t&r from Zwingle to his countrymen of Tockenburg must have been lost. 
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thus divided into three parties. Some had embraced the notions of 
these new prophets, whilst others, in astonishment and dismay, re- 
garded this schism with alarm. The partisans of Rome at last gave 
vent to their feelings in shouts of triumph. 

An assembly was held at Ilantz, in strong league, to celebrate a 
formal dispute ; and the supporters of Popery on the one hand, with 
the friends of the reform on the other, congregated together in full 
force. The vicar of the bishop at first used means whereby he sought 
to avoid the issue of the combat. “ These disputes incur a heavy 
expense,*' said he, '‘I am ready to deposit 10,000 florins to cover 
the requisite outlay ; but I require as much more from the friends 
of the adverse party." ‘^If the bishop has 10,000 florins at his dis- 
posal,” exclaimed a peasant in angry tones from the centre of the 
crowd, it is from us he has extorted it : to give still as much more 
money to these poor priests would really be too much.” “We are 
poor people with empty purses," said, at the same time, Comandre, 
the pastor of Coire, “ we have scarcely sufficient means toipay for our 
supper; where shall we be able to find 10,000 florins ?” This expedi- 
ent was thus pissed over amidst the general laughter of the multitude. 

Among the disputants were observed Sebastian Hofmeister and 
James Amman from Zurich ; they held in their hands copies of the 
Holy Scriptures, in Hebrew and Greek; and the bishop proposed 
that strangers should be excluded from the hall. Hofmeister sup- 
posed this intimation referred to him, and said, “We have come here 
furcryided with a Greek and a Hebrew Bible, in order that no^one 
may be permitted to do violence to the Scriptures. Still, rather than 
interrupt the business of the conference, we are ready to retire.** 
“ Ah !” cried out the curate of Dintzen, casting a look upon the books 
of the^men from Zurich, “ if the Greek and Hebrew languages had 
never entered within our country, there would have been less heresy.'* 
“St Jerome," said another, “has given us a translation of the 
Bible, we have no need to refer to the books of the Jews !" “ If the 
gentlemen from Zurich are excluded,” said the baronet of Ilantz, 
“the community will interfere.*' “Yery well,** it was said, “let 
them listen to the debate ; but let them remain silent !" Hofmeister 
and Amman, therefore, retained their places and the possession of 
^mir Bibles. Comandre now rose and read the first of the thesis 
which he had published. The Christian Church,*' it is said, ‘Ussborn 
of the word of God ; she must consequently hold and listen to, tto 
other voice than that of this word.*' He then proved this proposi- 
tion by numerous quotations from the Scriptures, “ He proceeded 
with a firm step/' said an eye witness, “and placed his foo^at every 
advance with the strong impression of the ox.” “ This continues for 
too long a time,” said the vicar. “ When at table with his friends ho 
hears the flute-players,” said Hofmeister, “he does not find their 
music continues too long.” 

At this moment a man was seen to advance from the middle of tho 
crowd waving his hands, winking with his eyes, and frowning, in a 
manner which led one to' suppose that he had lost his senses ; ho 
walked up to Comandre, and many of the spectators believed ho 
intended to assault the speaker. This angry intruder was a school- 
master in Coire. “ I have addressed to you in writing several ques- 
Mons/'saidhe to Comandre, “reply to them now, at this instant." 
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*I am here ” said the Grison reformer, to defend my doctrine, attack 
it, and I 'W'ill defend its truth ; if this be not your purpose, return to 
your place ; I will reply to you when I chall have finished my present 
task.* The schoolmaster remained for a moment in a state of suspense. 

Very good, said he at last, “ and went hack to resume his seat/’ 

It was proposed to pass oyer the doctrine of the Sacraments. The 
abbot of St Luke declared that it was not without fear he approached 
the consideration of such a subject, and the alarmed vicar made the 
sign of the cross. 

The schoolmaster of Coire, who had already evinced a desire to 
attack Comandre, undertook to establish, with much volubility, the 
doctrine of the Sacrament, in conformity with these words, This is 
my body.” ‘‘Dear Berre,” said Comandre, “how do yon under- 
stand this phrase — John is Elias ?” “ I comprehend by it,” replied 
Berre, who perceived the object Comandre had in view, “ that he 
was truly and essentially Elias.” “Wherefore, then,” continued 
Comandiie, “ has John the Baptist himself said to the Pharisees, that 
he was not Elias ?*’ The schoolmaster was silent, but finally replied, 

It is true.” The whole audience were constrained to laugh, even 
those who had urged Berre to speak on the subject. 

The abbot of St Luke made a long speech on the question of 
Lord's Supper, after which the conference was terminated. Seven 
priests embraced the evangelical doctrine ; perfect liberty in religious 
matters was proclaimed, and the Roman forms of worship were abo- 
lished in several churches. “ Christ,” in accordance with the expres- 
sion of Salandronius, “grew everywhere on the mountains like tho 
tender herbs of the spring, and the pastors became like living strums* 
which watered these elevated valleys.” ^ . 

The reform advanced at a pace still more rapid in Zurich, 
Dominicans, the Augustines, and the Capuchins, so long hostile 
each other, were induced to live together, the very hell anticipated 
in the case of these poor monks. In the places of these corrupted 
institutions, schools, hospitals, and a college of theology were est^ 
blished ; thus learning and charity everywhere replaced the remains 
of selfishness and sloth. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

ranlshments— Dispute of Baden — ^Bules of the Dispute— Blches and Poverty— Bek and Ecolampade—Dispute— 
Part of Zwingle— Boastings of the Bomans— Ipjunes of a Monk— End of the Dispute. 

^*^^5te$yietories of the reform could not continue unobserved. ] 

priests,' prelates, in a , state of , consternation, jfelt flie 

everywhere to slip from Below their feet, and beheld the church ready 
to sink under an accumulated pressure of misfortune. The oligarchy 
of the cantons, the men of pensions or of foreign capitulations, per- 
ceived that they must no longer delay active operations, if they 
wishdd to preserve their peculiar privileges ; and, at the moment w,h^ 
the churc^i was overwhelmed with fear and about to fall, they 
to her assistance with an arm furnished by the sword. Anof' 

Stein, and one John Hug, from Lucerne, joined the party ; 
Faber, whilst the civil authority hastened to the succour of that 

S owerful hierarchy which delivered discourses full of pride, ^nd 
eelared war against the saints. 
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Por a long time past the public opinion had clamoured in favour of 
a regular dispute, and there now remained no other means whereby 
this strong excitement of the people could be appeased. ^ “ Convince 
ns by references to the Holy Scriptures,” said the councils of Zurich 
to the diet, «« and we will submit to your proposals.” 

‘‘ The men of Zurich,” it was everywhere said, have made you 
an offer ; if you are able to convince them by decisions drawn from the 
Bible, wherefore should you not do so ? and if you cannot thus suc- 
ceed, wherefore do you not conform to the precepts of the Bible 
The colloquies held at Zurich had exercised an amazing influence ; 
and there was a necessity to oppose such a power by a conference 
solemnized within the confines of a Eoman city, whereat every need- 
ful precaution should be adopted to ensure victory on the part of the 

true these disputes had been declared illegal ; but a method 
was devised to escape from these difficulties. The only question, 
at issue,” it was said, ‘Ms to put a stop to and condemn ike perni- 
cious doctrines published by Zwingle.” The Swiss reformer panted 
ids as^nt to this proposition, and a strong wrestler was inquired afto^ 
when Doctor Eck offered to engage in the contest. He entertained 
no fears on the occasion, “ Zwingle has, no doubt, reared more 
cattle than he has read books.” . . .he said, as reported by 

Hofmeister. t rw i. 

The grand council of Zurich despatched a safe -conduct to Doctor 
iElok, so as to enable him to enter the very city of that name ; but 
Eck returned a message that he waited the reply of the confederation. 
Zwingle then offered to dispute either at St Grail or Schaffouse ; but 
" the council, grounding their command upon an article of the federal 
compact which decreed “ that all accused persons should be judged 
in the place wlierein they dwelt,” ordered Zwingle to withdraw his 
offer. 

The diet at last resolved that a conference should take place at 
Baden, and fixed, for this purpose, the 16th of May 1526. This con- 
ference must, of necessity, prove an important affair ; for it formed 
the seal and substance of the alliance which had just been concluded 
between the ecclesiastical and the oligarchical powers of the con- 
.^|^El0Cation, “Behold,” said Zwingle to Yadian, “the things at pre- 
l^Blaifeempted by the oligarchy and Faber.” 

The decision of the diet, ther^ore, made a lively impression upon 
ihe public mind of Switzerland. No doubt was entertained hut that 
a conference, celebrated under similar auspices, would redounded in 
favour of Eome. Do not the five cantons most devoted to t^e cause 
of the pope,” it was said in Zurich, “ rule in the city of Baden ? Have 
they not already declared the doctrine of Zwingle heretical, ^nd 
employed against it both fire and sword. Was not the image of 
Zwingle burned to ashes after being exposed to every sort of insult ? 
Have not his writings been thrown into the fire at Friburg ? Is not 
his death everywhere longed for in these districts ? HaVh not the 
cantons which exercise in Baden the sovereign sway declared that, 
in whatever part of their territories Zwingle shall appear, he shall 
be put into prison ? Has not Uberlingen, one of their leaders, said 
that the thing he most desired on earth, was to lay hold upon Zwingle, 
fdthongh he should ever afterwards be called hangman during tb4 
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remainder of Lis life ? And Las not Doctor Eck Limself exclaimed, 
for some years past, tLat Lerotios must Le attacked alone witL fire 
and sword? WLat, tLerofore, can Le the nature of this dispute, and 
wLat must Le its result, if it be not the death of the reformer T* 

Such were the fears which agitated the breasts of the commission 
elected In Zurich to take cognisance of this affair. Zwingle, obserr- 
ing the evidences of this agitation, rose and said, “You know what 
Las been in Baden the fate of these courageous men from Stammheim, 
and in what manner the blood of the Wirths has flown upon the 
scaffold, . . . and it is to the very place of their sufferings we 

are called upon to go. . . . Let choice be made for the confer- 

ence of Zurich, Berne, St Gall, or even Basil, Constance, or Schaff- 
OUS0. Let an agreement be made to enter upon the discussion duly 
of essential points, with a simple reference to the word of God ; let 
no judge be established above this word, and then I am ready to obey 
their summons.” 

Even^beforo this, however, fanaticism had resumed its operations 
and had sacrificed its victims. A presbytery, at the head of which 
was placed this same Faber who Lad given such provocation to 
Zwingle, had condemned to be burned as a heretic, on the 10th of 
May 1526, that is to say, about eight days before the dispute was 
appointed to take place in Baden, an evangelical minister, named 
John Hugle, the pastor of Lindau, who walked to the place of execu- 
tion singing the hymn T& Deum, About the same time, another 
minister, Peter Spongier, was drowned at Friburg, in compliance 
. wilh the orders of the bishop of Constance. 

From eveiy quarter unhappy reports reached the egra of 
His brother-in-law, Leonard Tremp, wrote to him from iPerB^^^.iT 
conjure you by tbe hopes of your life not to present yoursetefc 
Baden. I know that they will not observe the protection of a safe- 
conduct.” ^ , 

• It was declared that a project was formed to carry him awsly^ 4o 
put a gag into his mouth, to hurry him into a* boat, and to convey 
him into some secret place of confinement. ■ On bearing tbe details of 
such threats, and of the executions above referred to, the council - of 
Zurich resolved that Zwingle should not be allowed to proceed to 
Baden. - 

Tbe 19th of May being fixed upon as the day of dispute, the com- 
batants and the representatives oiAhe bishops were seen one 
at the place of meeting. On the park©! the 
app^^red in the finft/ranky the 

and o5 behalf of the the'lniH and; modest EcoiOT^a^; 

this latter doctor comprehended, in a lively degree, the dan^erH',;of 
this discussion. Like,** says an ancient historian, a timid stag 
vexed by a number of furious dogs, he had a long time hesitated how 
td act, deciding at last to proceed to Baden ; but making beforeh^a|d 
this solemn protestation, ‘ I only acknowledge as the rule of 
ment the word of God.* ** He was at first very anxious that^^^g 
should come to share in the dangers of this contest ; hut 
soon convinced that, if the intrepid doctor had appeam^l^ ■v^Kih fee 
boundary of that fanatical city, the rag© the Roman GafebLcS' 
would have been inflamed, at his very appearance, to such a pitch as 
to have encouraged them to put both the Protestant teachers to death. 
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The first object of the meeting was to decide upon the rules of dis^ 
putation. Doctor Eck proposed that the deputy from Wallenstein 
should be appointed to pronounce a definitive judgment — a proposal 
which decided beforehand the condemnation of the reform. Thomas 
Plater, who had come from Zurich to Baden to assist at the confer- 
ence, was dispatched with a message from Ecolampade to Zwingle 
to ascertain his opinion on this proposition. Plater arrived at mid- 
night, and found great dijOdculty in gaining admittance into the 
house of the reformer. '"Unhappy disturber of my rest,’* said 
Zwingle, while rubbing his eyes, “ it is now six weeks, thanks to this 
dispute, since I have dared to go to bed. . . . What news do 

you bring me ?” Plater explained the pretensions of Doctor Eck. 

And who,” replied Zwingle, “ has put these peasants into a con- 
dition fit for comprehending these matters ? They are much better 
acquainted with questions regarding the bringing up of cattle.” 

On the 21st of May the conference commenced. Eck and Faber, 
accompanied by a host of prelates, magistrates, and doctorSf clothed 
in garments of silk and damask, and adorned with many rings, chains, 
and crosses, went in procession to the church. Eck proudly mounted 
the steps of a pulpit magnificently ornamented, whilst the humble 
Ecolanipade, meanly clad, was destined to place himself opposite 
to his superb adversary upon a rudely constructed tressel. ‘‘ During 
the whole time the conference lasted," says the reporter, Bullinger, 

Eck and his friend were lodged in the house of the curate of Baden, 
leading a gay and scandalous life, faring upon sumptuous viands and 
rich wines, supplied for their use by the abbot of Wettingen. Eck 
^ bathed often in Baden,” it was said, '' but in wine.” The evangelists, 
" on the cojitrary, exhibited a poor appearance, and they were laughed at 
as representing a band of mendicants. Th eir manner of living contrasted 
, strangely with that of the champions of Popery. The landlord of the 
inn of Brochet, in which Ecolampade dwelt, having felt a desire to see 
what his visiter did in his chamber, declared that every time he went 
into the room, the doctor was engaged either in reading or praying. 

It must be confessed,” said the innkeeper, '' he is a very pious 
heretic." 

The dispute lasted eighteen days, and during the whole of that 
time the clergy of Baden made every day a solemn procession, sing- 
mg various litanies, in order to secure the victory. Eck alone had 
spoken in favour of the Roman doctrine. He was still the champion 
of the dispute of Leipsic, in the German acceptation, with his broad 
shoulders, his strong loins, and resembling rather, in outward form, 
the figure of a butcher than the presence of a theologian, fie dis- 
puted, according to his custom, with great violence, seeking at all 
times to wound the feelings of his adversaries with cutting remarl^ 
and even now and then allowing an oath to escape his lips. But the 
president never presumed to call the offender to order. 

Eck strikes both with feet and hands ; ♦ 

He swears, rails, and seeks to maim. 

“ What you hut think, I dare proclaim, 

Ye popes, cardinals, and Roman bands.” 

Ecolampade, on the contrary, with a serene countenance and 
noble patriarchal demeanour, spoke with so much composure, but, at 
the same time, with so much ability and courage, that his very ad- 
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versaries, moved and ingratiated with Ills speech, said to one another. 

Oh, if ^he tall sallow man had been on our side," . . . He 

was, however, sometimes affected with the extravagant hatred dis- 
played by the audience, Oh," said he, with some impatience, “ thej 
listen to me ; but God does not abandon his own glory, and it is it 
alone we seek," 

Ecolampade having refuted the first thesis supported by Doctor 
Eck on the subject of the real presence, Haller, who had arrived in 
Baden after the commencement of the dispute, undertook to combat 
the second. But little versed in the business of such conferences, of 
a disposition naturally timid, restricted by the orders of his govern- 
ment, and embarrassed by the attendance of his superior magistrate, 
Gaspard de Mullinen, a great enemy to the reform, Haller did not 
exhibit the proud confidence of his antagonist, but he possessed 
more genuine force. After Haller had finished his discourse, Eco- 
lampade again resumed the debate, and so closely pressed Doctor 
Eck, tlm,t this latter personage was reduced to the necessity of appeal- 
ing exclusively to the usages of the church. “Custom,” replied 
Ecolampade, “has no force in Switzerland here, but in conformity 
with the constitution ; now, in matters of faith, the Bible forms the 
constitution." ^ 

The third thesis, on the invocation of the saints ,* the fourth, upon 
images ; and the fifth, upon purgatory, were successively argued. No 
person, however, undertook to contest the truth of the two last, which 
had reference to original sin and to baptism. 

Z wangle took an active part in the whole of the dispute. The 
Catholic ^arty, who had appointed four secretaries, had 
under pain of death, every other person to take notes’ of 
But a Yalaisian student, Jerome Walsch, endowed with a 
memory, retained in his recollection all that he had heard, and, updn 
his return home, committed the substance of the dispute to writing as 
speedily as possible. Thomas Plater and Zimmerman de 
thur carried each day to Zwingle these secret notes and the letters 
of Ecolampade, and brought back the replies of the reformer. All 
the gates of Baden were guarded by soldiers armed with halberts, 
and the two special couriers only gained permission to pass by means 
of well-contrived excuses, which they repeated in answer to, the 
soldiers’ questions, who could not understand upon what errands these 
young men so frequently visited the tower.* Tn this mariner Zwing|e> 
although absent from Baden, in person, was present there in mi^: ? ’ 

He advised and strengthened his friends and refuted his adver- 
saries.'* “ Zwingle,” said Oswald Myconius, “has done more work 
in virtue of his meditations, watchings, and counsels sent to Baden, 
than he could have accomplished by carrying on the discussion him- 
self in the midst of his enemies.” 

During the continuance of this colloquy, the Boman Catholics were 
constantly employed, and wrote letters to every district, proclai i^ ^^ 
their certain victory. “ Ecolampade,” they declared, “ van^^^^w 
by Doctor Eck, and extended on his back in the lists, h^^ ; 

* When I was asked what I came to do, I replied, I am bringing fowls to sell 
to serve the gentlemen who are come to the baths ; for I get a supply of fowls at 
Zurich * and the guard could only suppose that in this manner I required to go ana 
come so often. (Life of Plater, written by liimself, p. 262.) 
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the reign of the pope is about to be re-established in every quarter.** 
These assertions were spread abroad in every one of the cantons, and 
the people, quick at believing all they heard, admitted the truth of 
these boasting asseverations of the partisans of Rome. 

The dispute being finished, the monk, Murner of Lucerne, who 
-was usually called the tom cat,'* came forward and read a list of 
forty accusations against Zwingle, “ I thought,*’ said he, “ that the 
coward would have been here to reply ; but he has not appeared. 
Therefore, by all the laws which regulate affairs, either human or 
divine, I now forty times declare that the tyrant of Zurich and all 
his partisans are a set of disloyal beings, liars, perjurers, adulterers, 
infidels, thieves, sacrilegious, real Newgate birds, and that every 
honest man must blush to have any connexion, however distant, with 
such miscreants I” Such were the insults which, even at that period, 
many doctors, whom the Roman Catholic Church itself must have 
been willing to disown, embellished with the name of Controversial 
Christianity.** • 

The fermentation was lively in Baden, the general sentiment being 
that the Roman champions had cried tho loudest, but reasoned the 
most ineffectually. Ecolampade and ten of his friends alone signed 
the rejection of the thesis prepared by Doctor Eck; whilst that eighty 
persofis, among whom were included the presidents of the debate and 
all the monks of Wittemberg, gave their sanction to these writings, 
Haller had quitted Baden before the termination of the dispute. 

Thus the majority of the diet resolved that Zwingle, the leader of 
this pernicious doctrine, having refused to appear, and the ministers 
who came to Baden, not having allowed themselves to be convinced, 
they wefe all, both the one and the other, cast out of the Universal 
Church. 


CHAPTER XIY. 


'Oonseiaences at Basil, Beme, St Gall, and in other Places— Diet at Zurich— The Lesser Cantons— Threateninga 
at Berne— Poreign Assiatanoe. 

coherence, th© offspring of the zeal of the oligarchy 
wa^^lne meifgy, was destiued to become of mournful consequences to 
both those interested parties. Those who had then cbbtended in 
favour of the gospel were calculsCted, on their return to their own 
(fellings, to excite the minds of their fellow countrymen with en- 
thusiasm for the good cause they had courageously defenih^d * and 
two <ff tlm most important cantons belonging to the Helvetic alliance, 
namely, Berne and Basil, were seen from this period to commence their 
deliverance from the trammels of Popery. 

It.was upon Ecolampade, a stranger to Switzerland, the first blows 
were doomed to fall ; and it was not without fear he returned to Basil. 
But his disquietude was very speedily assuaged. The mildness of his 
demeanour and of his words had made an impression upon the minds 
m impa^ial witnesses more deep than the clamorous declamations of 
Doctor Eck, and thus Ecolampade was most courteously received by 
pious inclinations. The adversaries, it is true, exerted 
uU their powers in order to drive him from his pulpit, but in vain : 
he taught and preached with more acceptance than formerly, and 
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never had the people displayed a more earnest desire to receive the 
truths of the word. 

Occurrences of a very similar nature happened in Berne. The 
conference of Baden, which was expected to smother the existence of 
the reform, imparted to it a fresh vigour in the districts of this canton, 
the most powerful of all in the Swiss league. The moment that 
Haller s arrival in the capital was known, the inferior council cited 
him to appear before it, and commanded him to resume the celebration 
of mass. Haller requested to have his answer heard before the 
assembly of the grand council, and the people, believing that they 
were authorized to defend their pastor, met together in great numbers. 
Haller, in a state of alarm, declared that he would much rather leave 
the city than encourage therein any scenes of disorder ; and 
sequence of this avowal the public peace was maintained, If J ahi 
required,” said the reformer, “to celebrate this ceremony, I must 
resign my charge ; because the honour of God and the truth of his 
holy wwd are niore dear to my heart than any anxiety I experience 
with regard to what I shall, eat or wherewithal I shall be clothed.’* 
Haller delivered these words with earnest feeling, and the members 
of the council were so much moved by their force, that some of thei:^^^ 
even his adversaries, were constrained to weep. Moderation 
once more of greater potency than force. In order to ajSbrd Bomo 
a degree of satisfaction, Haller was deprived of his offices of canon, 
hut he was elected as a preacher. His most inveterate enemies, Louis 
and Anthony de Diesbach and Anthony de Erlach, indignant at the 
terms of this resolution, immediately quitted both the council and the 
city, and renounced their privil^es as burgesses. “Berne h^' 
made a fall,” said Haller, “ but it has risen again in greato strengm* 
than ever.” Such decision on the part of the people of Berne gior 
duced an amazing effect upon the whole of Switzerland. 

But the consequences of the conference of Baden were not confined, 
to Berne and Basil. At the same moment that these things wer*a 
passing within the boundaries of these powerful cities, a movement, 
n^ore or less similar, was in operation throughout the limits of several 
S the states belonging to the confederation. The preachers of St 
Gall, who had returned from Baden, announced in that city the glad 
tidings of the gospel, and, as a sequel to the conference, the images 
in the parish church of St Lawrence were carried away at the same 
time that the inhabitants sold their costly .garments, their 
their rings, and gold chains, for the express purpose of est^J^^g^ 
houses of charity, The Reformation despoiled, but with the»^^^ 
tion (Sf clothing the poor ; and the persons deprived of their weal% 
were the actual promoters of the reform. 

At Mulhouse a new courage was infused into the spirit of preach- 
ing ; and Thurgovia and Rheinthal approached nearer and nearer to 
the condition of Zurich. Immediately after the dispute, Zurza^ 
carried away the images out of the churches, and almost in 
quarter the province of Baden received the doctrines of the g^^M^";: 

ISTo evidence could he more conclusive than these bn 

which side really remained the triumphs of victory, ^er^|);rer 
Zwingle, contemplating the events which happened around hii%^g^ve 
thanks and glory to God. “We are attacked in divers ways, said 
he, “ but the Lord is more strong, not only than the threats of our 
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enemies, but also than their real and determined wars. There ia 
within the city and the canton of Zurich an admirable harmony in 
favour of the gospel. We shall overcome every difficulty by means 
of prayers offered to God in faith.” Shortly after this, addressing 
himself to Haller, Zwingle said, Everything here below follows its 
appropriate destiny. To the rude winds of the north succeeds a 
more calm breath of air. After the burning days of summer, autumn 
enriches us with its treasures. And now, after many hard battles, the 
Creator of all things, to whose service we are devoted, opens up the 
road for us, whereby we may penetrate into the very camp of our 
adversaries. We are at least able to receive the Christian doctrine — 
that dove so long repelled, and which did not cease to watch the 
hour of its return. Be thou the Hoah who received and saved the 
happy bird.” ... 

During the course of this same year, Zurich had obtained another 
important acquisition. Conrad Pellican, the guardian of the convent 
of the Franciscans at Basil, a professor of theology since the ifWenty- 
fourth year of his age, had been called, at the instance of Zwingle, 
to act as professor of Plebrew in Zurich. “ It is a long time since,” 
said he, at the time of his arrival, “ I have renounced the authority 
of the pope, and desired to live as the follower of Jesus Christ.” 
Pellican became, in consequence of his superior talents, one of the 
most useful labourers in the work of the reform. 

Zurich, always excluded from the diet by the Roman cantons, and 
wishful to profit by the improved dispositions now exhibited in the 
heart of many of the confederated provinces, convoked, at the begin- 
ing of the year 1527, a diet to assemble in Zurich itself. The 
cleputies from Berne, Basil, Schaffouse, Appenzell, and St Gall, 
obeyed the issued summonses. “We desire,” said the deputies of 
Zurich, “that the word of God, which alone directs us to Jesus 
Christ crucified, should alone be preached, taught, or magnified. We 
abandon all human doctrines, whatever may have been the former 
custom of our fathers ; assured that if they had possessed the same 
light of the Divine word which we now enjoy, they would have 
embraced it with more respect than we their unworthy descendants,” 
The deputies present promised to take into consideration the repre- 
sentations of Zurich. 

Thus the breach made in the defences of Rome was every day 
enlarged. The dispute of Baden was intended to repair all defalca- 
tions, but from that time, on the contrary, many wavering cantdns 
appeared willing to advance in the same steps with Zurich. AJjeady 
the people of the plain were disposed to adopt the cause of the 
reform, already the reform had pressed closer upon the mountain 
regions ; it invaded their territories, and the primitive cantons, which 
formed, as it were, at once the cradle and the citadel of Switzerland, 
appeared, concealed within their lofty alps, alone resolved to hold 
with pertinacity the doctrine of their fathers. These mountaineers, 
exposed incessantly to heavy storms, to sweeping avalanches, and to 
the overflowing torrents and rivers, were destined to struggle all 
their lives against these formidable enemies, and to sacrifice every- 
thing in order to preserve the fields on which their flocks were fed, 
or the cabin wherein they found shelter from the blast, and which 
the^fest deluge was likely to hurry into ruins in its relentless course* 
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Thus the instinct of preservation is strongly developed in tlieir cha- 
racter as transmitted from generation to generation through a long 
succession of agcs^ To preserve whatever has been received from 
their fathers constitutes the wisdom of these Highland races* Such 
rude sons of Helvetia, therefore, struggled against the Reformation 
which sought to change their faith and manners of worship, as they 
now struggle at this hour against the torrents which fall with fury 
from the snowy summits of the hills, or against the new political 
notions which are practised at their doors, in the cantons round * 
about. They shall be the last who shall be seen to lay down their 
arms in front of the double power which already displays its signals 
upon the neighbouring heights, and always threatens to approach 
more closely the recesses of these conservative inhabitants. , 

Wherefore these cantons, at the period of which I speak; 
more irritated against Berne than against Zurich, and trembling to 
behold the former powerful state escape from their alliance, assem- 
bled thtir deputies at Berne itself, eight days after the conference of 
Zurich. They requested the council to dismiss the new teachers, to 
proscribe their doctrines, and to maintain the true and ancient Chris- 
tian faith, the same as it was established by the confirmation of 
and the confession of martyrs. “ Convoke the whole magisttai^^^ 
the canton," added they, “ and, if you refuse to do so, we will take 
upon ourselves the performance of this duty.” The enraged citizens 
of Berne replied, ‘‘We have sufficient authority to speak in our own 
name to the people under our jurisdiction.” 

This response delivered by Berne only served to augment the rage 
of the Waldstettes, and these cantons, which had formed the cradle 
of the political liberty of Switzerland, alarmed at the progress gain-® 
ed by religious liberty, endeavoured to engage, even from abro^,, 
allies on their side to secure its destruction. In order to oppose the 
enemies of capitulations, it is possible to seek for help by means of 
these very capitulations themselves ; and if the oligarchy of Switzer- 
land were found insufficient to ensure such an object, was it not natu- 
ral tehave recourse to the princes who were their allies ? In reality, 
Austria, which had found itself unable to maintain its power in the 
confederation, was ready to interfere among these cantons in order to 
confirm therein the authority of Rome. Berne learned with dread 
that Ferdinand, the brother of Charles V., was making prepara- 
tions to attack Zurich, as well as all the adherents of the R^for- 
iifliation. 

Circumstances thiis assumed a more critical aspect. A succes^on 
of ev^ts, more or less unfortunate — the excesses of the Anabaptists^fi 
the disputes with Luther upon the observance of the Lord's Supp^,, 
beddes other disagreements — seemed to have largely compromised m 
Switzerland the cause of the Reformation. The dispute of 
liad disappointed the expectations of the friends of Popery, and t^ 
sword which had been brandished in the face of their antagoniste M 
been broken in their own hands ,* but disdain and rage were onJyr;the 
more increased, and preparations were making to engage m new a^ 
tempts at victory. Even now the imperiaJ power ifeelt began to 
shew symptoms of hostile activity; and the Austrian bands, which 
had been compelled to fly from the defiles of Morgarten, and trom 
the heights of Sempach, were ready to enter again upon the territo- 
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ries of Switzerland with banners unfurled, in order to re-establish 
there the tottering pow’er of Rome. The moment was decisive. It 
was impossible longer to halt between two opinions, or not to be 
“ either muddy or clear.” Berne and other cantons, so long in a state 
of doubt, must now come to a resolution. They must now either re- 
turn quickly to the ranks of Popery, or range themselves manfully 
under the standard of Christ with fixed purpose. 

A man who came from France, from the mountains of Dauphiny,, 
named William Farel, imparted at this moment to Switzerland a 
powerful impulsion, decided the reform of the Roman Helvetia, and 
thus turned the scale, throughout the whole confederation, in favour 
of the new doctrines- Farel arrived upon the field of battle, likG 
those fresh troops which, at the moment the fate of war is still uncer- 
tain, march boldly into the heat of the fray and decide the question 
of victory. He prepared the way in Switzerland for the appearance 
of another Frenchman, whose austere faith and powerful genius were 
destined to give the last impulse to the reform, and to reader its 
work complete. France in this manner assumed a place in the per- 
sons of these illustrious men, in that grand commotion which then 
agitated Christian society. It is time for us, therefore, to turn our 
views towards that celebrated country. 


BOOK XII 

THE FRENCH ( 1500 - 1526 .) 

CHAPTER I. 

Universality of tfhnstinnity— Enemies of the Reform in Franco— Ileicsy and Persecution in the Paupliiny— A. 
Small Country House— The Farel Family— Pilgnmago to la St Croix— Immorality and Superstition— William 
wishfiB to Study. 

Universality is one of the essential characteristics of Christianity, 
But such is not the case with religious of human invention. These- 
latter institutions accommodate themselves to the condition of certain 
populations, or to the degree of cultivation they may have attained ; 
they maintain these people in a state of immobility, or if, on account 
of some extraordinary circumstance, they improve in disposition, the 
religion surpassed by them becomes in this transition utterly useless. 

There has been an Egyptian, a Greek, a Latin, and even a Jewish 
religion ; Christianity is the only religion for all mankind. 

There is in man a distinguishing mark, namely, sin, and this is not 
a quality which exclusively belongs to any particular race, it is, in 
fact, the general portion of mankind. Therefore it is that, satSfying 
the most universal as well the most elevated wants of our nature,, 
the gospel is received as coming from God, alike by nations the most 
barbarous and the most highly civilized. It does not deify national 
specialties, as the religions of antiquity are known to do, but neither 
does it destroy those peculiarities, as the modern cosmopolitanism 
would wish to achieve ; it performs a much greater service ;* for it 
sanctifies, ennobles, and elevates to holy unity such distinctions, by 
the new and living principle which it bestows upon them. 

The introduction of . Christianity into this world has effected a. 
gmd revolution in history. Until this took place there was nothings 
mii^l^ecognised on earth than a history of certain people ; hut there is 
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now visible an ackuowlecigotl liistory of mankind ; and the idea of a 
nniversal education of the human race, promulgated by Jesus Christ, 
has becoino the guide of the historian, the very key to history, and 
the hope of the people. 

But it is not merely upon every nation Christianity operates, it is* 
equally upOn every period of their history. 

At the moment of its appearance, the world resembled a flambeau 
just about to become extinct, and Christianity imparted to the dying 
embers a celestial flame. 

At an after period, baiharous nations, having thrown themselves 
headlong upon the Eoman empire, had there' converted everything 
into a heap of confusion and desolation ; and Christianity, opposing 
the cross to this devouring torrent, subdued with it the savage’0®|liii^ 
of the north, and created a new state of humanity. 

A corrupting element, however, had already infested the religion- 
brought home by these courageous missionaries to those uncultivated 
tribes, ^heir faith proceeded from Rome almost as much as from the 
Bible. And this baneful ingredient quickly increased, and man every- 
where substituted himself in place of God — a character essential % 
therBature of the Roman Church — so ‘that a revival in religion 
a thing absolutely necessary. Christianity effected this grand pufp&e' 
at the period of which we are engaged to give a description. 

The history of the Reformation in those countries, which we have* 
up to this part of our labours scrutinized, had displayed to us the new 
doctrine in the act of rejecting the digressions of the Anabaptists, or 
of the new prophets ; but it is now the stumbling-block of incredulity 
that especially obstructs the progress of that doctrine in the countries* • 
whose annals we are about to investigate. In no quarter of the 
had more energetic remonstrances been made against the superstitidne 
and abuses of the church. In no dominion was a love of letters more 
powerfully betrayed, but betrayed independently of Christianity-rr^a 
spirit which often produces the results of a determined irreliginmL 
Franco experienced at once within its own bosom two distinct Refor- 
mations, the one proceeding from man the other from God. “ 
nations were enclosed within her womb, and two descriptions of people 
must receive from her their natural birth ” 

Not only had the reform to encounter in France the evils of in- 
credulity and superstition, she there found a third antagonist whidu 
1^0 had not met with, at least in so gigantic a form, among the 
of 6 feimanic origin — this was the vice of immorality. The disiii^^ 
in the ^Urch were flagrant; and debauch occupied the throne ]|pbs- 
tf esffi d oy Francis I. and Catherine de Medicis, while the auster#* 
virtues of the reformers irritated the feelings of these Sardan^ 
palusos.*^ Everywhere, unquestionably, but still more particularly im 
E®iil|iOe, tbe reform was destined to be, not only ecclesiastic and dog^ 
matic, but moreover moral. ’ 

Thesa enemies full of violence which the reforni encoum^^t 
together in the habitations of the French, imparted to it a 
altogether peculiar. In no portion of the globe was hh© reform 
more frequently confined in dungeons or resembled more tbe features- 
of primitive Christianity in the proofs of faith, charity, and the number 
of its martyrs. If in the countries of which we have been formerly 
speaking he Reformation was made glorious in consequence ot its- 
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triumphs, in, the provinces we are now about to consider it was made 
still more so on account of its defeats. If, in other regions, it ,had 
counted upon more thrones and more sovereign councils, in this it 
was able to point to more scaffolds and more assemblies of the faithful 
in the desert. Whoever, therefore, is fully aware of the real nature 
of the glory attached to Christianity upon earth, and of the traits 
which bring it into closest resemblance to its Head, will study with a 
lively sentiment of respect and love the history, often stained with 
blood, which we are here invited to begin. 

It was in the provinces the larger number of the men were born 
and began to disclose their characters who have in the sequel appear- 
ed and shone upon the theatre of the world, Paris is a tree which 
exhibits to view a quantity of blossom and fruit, but whose roots are 
found to stretch far into the bowels of the earth, in search of that 
nourishment which brought them to perfection. The Reformation 
was distinguished by the same distinctive law. 

The Alps, which witnessed in each canton, and almost fn every 
valley of Switzerland, the appearance of many Christian and coura- 
geous meuj were destined, in France also, to shelter in their extend- 
ed coverings the infancy of some of the first French reformers. They 
had for some centuries preserved the treasures of reform in a state 
more or less pure within their high valleys among the Piedmonts 
districts of Lucerne, Angrogne, and Peyrouse. The truth, which 
Borne had not been able to push forth to such a distance, had been 
spread from these valleys along their declivities, and from the foot of 
the mountains into Provence and Dauphiny. 
o The year which followed the accession to the throne of Charles 
YIIL, the son of Louis XI., a sickly and timid child, saw Innocent 
YIII. crowned with the pontifical tiara, (1484.) This pope had 
seven or eight sons by different mothers ; and thus, according to 
the saying of an epigram of the times, Rome was unanimous in apply- 
ing to him the name of Father, 

There was at this time upon the sides of the Alps, in the district 
of Dauphiny, and along the banks of the Durance, a growing inclina- 
tion in favour of the ancient Yaudois principles. “ The roots,'" said 
an old chronicler, “ extended unceasingly, and everywhere display- 
ed a quantity of new shoots/' Some audacious men designated the 
Roman Church the church of evil spirits, and maintained that there 
was as much advantage to be gained by praying in a stable as in a 
church. 

The priests and the legates of Rome gave the signal of ala:^, and 
on the 5th of the calends of May 1487, Innocent YIIL, the farther 
of the Romans, issued a bull against the practices of these humble 
Christians. Run to arms, said the pontiff, “ and trample these 
heretics under foot as if they were venomous serpents." At the 
approach of the legate, backed by an army of eighteen thousand men, 
and a multitude of volunteers who were eager to share in thg spoil of 
the Yaudois, these poor peasants forsook their dwellings and escaped 
to the mountains, where they hid themselves in caverns and in clefts 
of the rocks, as the birds fly for refuge when they hear the first 
growliugs of the storm. Not a valley, nor a wood, or even a rock, 
W^ left unexplored by such fierce persecutors. In every corner of 
ihU part of the Alps, and particularly on the side of Italy, the 
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simple disciples of Christ were tracked among the hills like so many 
deer. At last the satellites of the pope were wearied with the 
chase ; their strength was exhausted, their feet could no longer climb 
to the steep retreats of the heretics," and their arms refused to 
inflict another blow. . , 

In the midst of the Alpine districts which were then agitated 
the fanaticism of Rome, at three leagues distance from the ancient 
city of Gap, (chief place of the higher Alps,) in the direction of 
Grenoble, not far from the greenswards which cover the table land 
of the mountain of Bayard, at the bottom of Mount Aiguille, and 
near to tho defile of La Glaize, towards the place where the Buzon 
takes it rise, was, and still is seen, a group of houses, half concealed 
by the trees with which they are surrounded, and which bears the name 
of Farel, or, in the vulgar tongue, Fareau.* Upon an open space, 
elevated above the neighbouring cottages, is still seen a house of the 
description of those called a small country house. It is surrounded 
by an orfliard which reaches to the village. In this abode there lived, 
at the time of the troubles we recount, a family of long standing, 
piety, of noble origin, as it would appear, and of the name of Farel. 
In the course of that year in which Popery most vigorously displayed, 
its authority in the province of Dauphiny, in the year 148P, there 
was born in this modest mansion a son, who received the name of 
William. Three brothers, Daniel, Walter, and Claude, with one 
sister, grew up along with William, and shared in his infant amuse- 
ments upon the banks of the Buzon and at the foot of the Bayard. 

The infancy and early youth of William were passed over in the 
sequestrated spot above described. His father and mother were , 
devoted servants of the Popish ritual. “ My father and® mother 
believed everything," he has himself said. William was thus, witb 
the rest of the family, trained up in the strict observance of Roman 
devotion. 

God had endowed William Farel with rare natural talents, quali- 
fied to ensure for him pre-eminent distinction. Possessed of an 
inquiring mind, with a lively imagination, full of sincerity and 
uprightness, with a grandeur of soul which would never permit him. 
to betray, at whatever cost, the convictions of bis heart, he was more 
particularly distinguished by an ardour of spirit, a fire, a hardihood, 
and indomitable courage, which could never be found to yield even 
in sight of the most enormous obstacles. But, at the same time,i’»h®, 
was invested with the corresponding faults which accompany th^^^ 
high qualifications, and his parents were often obliged to correct the 
violence of his temper. 

William embraced with all his heart the superstitions notions of 
his credulous family. “ I am struck with horror,’' said he, “ at the 
recollection of the hours, the prayers, and the divine services which 


^‘Review of the Dauphiny, July 1837, p. 35. In going from Grenoble to Gap, a 
quarter of an hour after having passed the last posting Ration, about a stone-tnr^ 
to the right of the high road, is seen the village of this Farel. The spot where the 
house of FarePfl father stood is still pointed out. It is no longer occupied, it is 
true, by anything more than a hut, but still its dimensions prove that it ^t 
^e the remains of an ordinary house. The inhabitant of tins hut b^rs the name 
of Farel. I am indebted for this information to the pastor of Mens, M. Blanc. 
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I have both rendered, and caused fo he rendered, to the cross and 
other images of worship.’* 

To the south of Gap, and four leagues distant from that place, near 
to Tallard, upon a hill which rises above the impetuous currents of 
the Durance, was situated a much-famed spot, called St Croix. Wil- 
liam was not more than seven or eight years old when his father 
and mother resolved to conduct him on a visit of pilgrimage to this 
reputed locality. “ The cross which stands on this ground,” it was 
said, “ is made of part of the very wood upon which Jesus Christ was 
crucified.” 

The family began the journey, and finally reached the cross held 
in such awful reverence ; they prostrated themselves in adoration at 
its foot. After having examined the holy wood and the brass of the 
cross, composed, said the priest, of the basin in which our Lord and 
his apostles were in the habit of washing their feet, the attention of 
the pilgrims was attracted towards a small crucifix attached to the 
cross. When the devils,” rejoined the priest, “ prepare flieir hail* 
and thunder, this crucifix becomes so much agitated that it seems 
ready to detach itself from the cross, as if in haste to chase away the 
devils, and it emits sparks of fire at the appearance of tempestuous 
weather ; were these miracles not performed by it, nothing would be 
left upon the earth.” 

The pious pilgrims were greatly moved at the recital of prodigies 
so momentous in tlieir view, ‘'No person,” continued the priests, 
“knows or sees anything of these matters, with the exception of 
myself and this man.” . . . The pilgrims turned round their 
^ heads and saw close to them an individual of most singular aspect. 
“ On looking upon him one was struck with fear,” said Farel. Two- 
white spots covered the pupils of both his eyes ; “ whether they were 
thus disfigured naturally, or whether Satan made him to appear in 
such a guise.” This extraordinary being, whom the incredulous 
named “ The Sorcerer of the Priests,” upon being referred to by his 
master, also asserted that the described prodigies did actually occur. 

Another fresh episode served to complete the picture, and to add 
to prevailing superstitions the thought of criminal disorders. “ Be- 
hold a young woman, having another object of devotion besides that 
of the eross, who carried her infant covered with a cloth. And then 
behold the priest who comes between her and you, takes the woman 
with the child and leads them into the chapel. I dare truly affirm 
that never a dancer took a woman and led her with a better grace 
than these two did. But the blindness was such, that no regjjird was 
paid to the one or the other, and even when they practised move- 
ments of great impropriety before us, everything appeared in our sight 
good and holy, It was very evident that the woman and the gallant 
]^st knew well this miracle, and took advantage of the lucky cover- 
ing of their visitation ” 

Such is a faithful representation of religion and manners hfi Franco 
at the instant the Reformation began to attempt a change. 

Morals and doctrine were ec^ually corrupted, and there was wanted, 
for both the one and the other, an effectual regeneration. The more 
outward works had been esteemed as of great value, the more was 
sanctification of the heart placed at a distance ; dead ordinances 
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had everywhere assumed the place of living Christianity, and there 
were exhibited in strange union, not, however, more wonderful than 
natural, scenes of the most scandalous debauch and most supersti- 
tious devotion. 

Theft was committed before the altar, seduction completed in 
confessional, poison administered in the mass, and adultery 
trated at the foot of the cross. . . . Superstition, in abolishing 

the true doctrine, had equally ruined morality. 

There were, however, witnessed numerous exceptions even among 
Christians who lived during the course of the middle ages. A faith, 
although in itself superstitious, may be sincere. William Farel 
affords a real proof of this assertion. The same zeal which at a later 
period urged him to wander over so many districts, in order to obtain 
a knowledge of Jesus Christ, induced him, at the time we speak of, 
to visit every spot at which the church boasted to perform some sin- 
gular miracle or claimed the submission of devout worship. 

Daupihny had its seven wonders, for many years engaged in over- 
awing the imagination of the people.* But the beauties of nature 
which embellished this province were also well fitted to raise his 
jthpughts towards the contemplation of the Creator. ^ 

* The magnificent ridge of mountains formed by the Alps, their s«m 
mits covered with eternal snow, those vast rocks which at one time 
push their sharp-pointed tops into the air, and at another extend 
their huge arched brow beyond the clouds, and seem to be an isolated 
island swimming in the heavens ; all these accumulated grandeurs, of 
creation, which at this time impressed the soul of TJlric Zwingle >iu 
the solitude of Tockenburg, also spoke with force to the heart of 
William Farel amidst the mountains of Dauphiny. He thirsted for" 
the pleasures of life, for knowledge and light ; he aspired after ^ihe 

accomplishment of something grand ; he wished to 

study. 

Such a wish strongly affected the mind of the father, who beli^'^d 
that a young noble required nothing beyond a knowledge of his 
chaplet and the use of his sword. At this juncture, the valour of a 
young countryman was much extolled ; he too, like William Farel, 
was a native of Dauphiny, and called Du Terrail, although better 
known under the appellation of Bayard, and who, in the battle of 
^ Tar, on the other side of the Alps, had just evinced pperabounding 
courage. “ Such sons,'’ it was said, “ were like arrows in the hand a 
powerful man ; happy is the person who has filled his quiv©??^ y^h 
similar weapons.” thus the father of Farel opposed the wishes 
expr^sed by William with reference to learning. But the young 
man was steadfast in his preference. God destined him to acquire 
nobler conquests than those of Bayard. William, in this spirit, con- 
^i^antly urged his single request, and the old gentleman at last gave 

his consent. ^ j 

Young Farel immediately applied 'himself to the labour ot study 
with astonishing fervour. The masters provided for him in Dai%limy 
were incapable of affording him much assistance, and he was forced 
to struggle against the wrong methods and folly of his private tutors. 
The difficulties he encountered excited his desires, i nstead of dis- 

* The burning fountain, the steep ditches of Sassenage, the maiina of Biaingon, 
&c. 
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couraging hia purpose, and he very soon overcame the obstacles thus 
early obtruded upon his plans. His brothers followed the good 
example shewn them. Daniel entered after this date into the field 
of politics, and was employed in important negotiations concerning 
the afiairs of religion. Walter obtained the entire confidence of the 
Count of Furstemberg. 

Farel, ardent in his love of knowledge, having acquired as much 
learning as he could receive within bis native province, turned his 
views upon more distant districts. The fame of the university of 
Paris had for many years filled with admiration all the nations of 
Christendom. William longed, therefore, to behold that mother of 
every science, that true light of the church, which can never suffer 
an eclipse, that splendid and polished mirror of faith which no cloud 
could obscure or any touch defile he obtained the permission of his 
parents, and set out on his journey towards the capital of France. 


CHAPTER II. 

Ijouib XII. and the Assembly of Tours— Francis and Margaret— Learning— Lefcvro— His Teachin n the University 
- — Lefevre and Farel Meet together- Hesitations and Eesearches of Farel- First Alarm— Prophecy of lefevre— He 
teaches Justification through Faith— Objections— Disorders of the Colleges— Effects upon Farel— Election — Sancti- 
fication of Life. 

Soon afterwards, on one of the days of the year 1510, the_ young 
native of Dauphiny entered the city of Paris. In the province he 
had been brought up au ardent follower of Popery ; but the capital 
was destined to work in him a marvellous change. In France, it was 
not within the confines of a small town, as in Germany, the Refor- 
^ mation was doomed to appear.. It was from the very metropolis the 
^ impulsions which agitated the people were appointed to issue. A 
concourse of providential events constituted Paris, at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, a happy centre whence might easily proceed 
a pure offspring of intellectual light. The young man from the 
environs of Gap, who now reached the seat of learning, humble and 
ignorant, was destined to receive a portion of this light within Lis 
heart, and many other individuals were preparing to become his 
companions. 

Louis XIL, the father of his people, had just convoked in Tours 
the representatives of the clergy of France. This prince seemed to 
have anticipated the times of the Reformation ; in so much that, if 
that grand revolution had occurred in the course of his reign, the 
whole of France might, perhaps, have become Protestant. 

The assembly of Tours declared that the king possessed the right 
of declaring war against the pope and of executing the decrees of the 
council of Basil. These resolutions formed the subject of universal 
conversation in the colleges, as well as in the city and at the court, 
and they were calculated to make a lively impression upon the mind 
of young Farel. 

Two children were, at this time, growing up to full maturity in 
the Court of Louis XII. The one was a young prince, of an ele- 
gant figure and remarkable countenance, who displayed little re- 
straint in his actions, and was carried away into the commission of 
every folly his youthful passions suggested, to such a degree that the 
^ing was wont to say, “ This big boy will assuredly spoil every- 
We refer to Francis of Angouleme, the Duke of Valois^ 
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aTnd cousin to the king. Boisy, hia tutor, however, instructed him 
to shew a becoming reverence to the pursuit of letters. 

By the side of Francis lived his sister Margaret, who was two 
years his senior, A princess of very great spirit, and extremely 
clever,’* says Brantome, ‘‘ equally in her natural talents and in her ac- 
quired knowledge.” Under such circumstances Louis XII. had 
spared no cost in completing her education ; and the most intelligent 
men in the kingdom did not hesitate to call Margaret their Mecsenas. 

In truth, a phalanx of illustrious men already surrounded these 
two nobles of Valois, William Bade, who, when twenty-three years 
of age, given up to the sway of his passions, and especially devot- 
ed to the pleasures of the chase, living solely in the company of 
birds, horses, and dogs, had suddenly changed his Views, sold his 
hunting stud, and embraced the pursuit of letters, with the same 
avidity he had betrayed in ranging the fields or the forest, attended 
by his speechless companions. The physician Cop ; Francis Vatable, 
whose acquaintance with Hebrew the doctors among the Jews them- 
selves admired ; James Tusan,the celebrated Greek scholar ; with other 
learned men, besides encouraged by the Bishop of Paris, Stephen 
Poncher, by Louis Ruze, the sub-lieutenant, and by Francis of Luy- 
nes, as well as protected by the noble children of the house of Va- 
lois, -resisted the violent attacks made by Sorbonne, who regarded 
the study of Greek and Tfebrew as the most miserable of all heresies. 
At Paris, equally as in Germany and Switzerland, the establishment 
of the salutary doctrine was decreed to be preceded by the restoration 
of learning. But the hands which thus prepared the materials, were 
not privileged, in France, to become those who should construct th^ 
venerable building. 

Among the throng of doctors who then bestowed lustre Tipon 
capital, there was seen a man of very diminutive stature, of mean 
appearance, and huipble origin, whose thoughts, knowledge, and 
powerful eloquence exercised in the minds of all who heard him an 
inexpressible attraction. The name of this person was Lefevre, and 
he was born in 1455, at Etaples, a small village in Picardy. He had 
received nothing more than a rude education, and even barbarous, 
says Theodore de Beza ; but his genius had served him in the place 
of every master, and his piety, his knowledge, and the nobleness of 
his soul only shone forth with more resplendent lustre. He had tra- 
velled a great deal, and it appeared that his thirst after knowledge 
had even encouraged him to visit the territories of Asia and 
Sin6e the year 14^)3, Lefevre, a doctor in theology, ,performdd ® 
duties a professor in the university of Paris. He enjoyed in this 
university eminent distinction, and held the first rank there in the 
eyes of Erasmus. 

Lefevre was well aware that he had a task to perform. Although 
attached to the observances of the Romish Church, he was earnest in 
hia wish to overcome the barbarity which reigned in the university; 
andhe'feet himself to teach the sciences of philosophy with a per^jir 
euity until then unknown. He endeavoured to revive the stud;y of 
languages and of ancient learning. He even exceeded these limits; 
for he distinctly perceived that when engaged in a work of regenera- 
tion, philosophy and learning were insufficient guides. Escaping, 
therefore, from the shackles of the divinity schools, which for so many 
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centuries had alone occupied the thoughts of teachers, he reverted to 
the Bible, and re-established in Christendom the study of the Holy 
Scriptures and evangelical sciences. Neither was it to sterile re- 
searches he applied his talents : he penetrated into the deepest re- 
cesses of the Bible. His eloq[uence, his frankness,- and amiabilityjCap- 
tivated the hearts of his hearers. Grave and instructive in the pulpit, 
he was in his intercourse with his pupils mild and familiar. He 
loves me extremely,*' wrote one of these students, Glarean, to his 
friend Zwingle. “ Full of candour and benevolence, he sings, he plays, 
he argues with me, and often laughs at the follies of this world.” A 
great number of students from every nation consequently assembled 
to receive instruction at his feet. 

This man of such extensive acquirements, was at the same time 
submissive, with the simplicity of a child, to all the ordinances of the 
church. He passed as much time in the temple as he did in his 
study, and thus it might be said a peculiar resemblance of character 
united the old doctor from Picardy with the young schqjar from 
Dauphiny. When two natures of such direct similitude are brought 
into relative positions, even within the wide circle of a capital, they are 
attracted towards each other by their original instinct. In his pious 
pilgrimages, the young Farel quickly observed an aged man who 
drew his attention by the ardour of his devotions. He prostrated 
himself in the front of images, and, remaining for a long time upon 
-his knees, he prajed with fervour, and devoutly fulfiled his hours. “ I 
have never,” said Farel, “ heard mass chanted with reverence more 
profound than that displayed by this old man.” Pie here spoke of 
Lefevre. William Farel experienced an anxious wish to approach 
the person of the good Catholic; and he was overcome with joy when 
he founS himself received by this much celebrated man with great 
cordiality. William had attained the object of his. research in Paris. 
From this moment his greatest happiness consisted in conversing 
with the doctor from Staples, in listening to his observations, or fol- 
lowing the admirable instructions of his teaching, and in devoutly 
kneeling down with him before the same images. Often were the old 
Lefevre and his young disciple seen to adorn carefully with flowers a 
figure of the Virgin, and to murmur alone, in each others company, 
far from the haunts of 'Paris, and from the scholars and their teach- 
ers, the fervent prayers which they addressed to Mary. 

The attachment evinced by Farel for Lefevre was remarked by 
many individuals, and the general respect entertained for the old doc- 
tor was reflected upon the person of his young disciple. This distin- 
guished friendship emancipated the native of Dauphiny fronrhis for*^ 
iner obscurity. He speedily acquired a good name in consequence 
of his zeal, and several rich and pious citizens of Paris intrusted him 
with the distribution of divers sums intended for the maintenance of 
poor students. 

A considerable time intervened before Lefevre and his disciple 
arrived at a clear knowledge of the truth. It was neither hope 
of some rich benefice nor the love of a dissolute life which attached 
Farel to the pope, such vulgar bonds were not made to entice a 
soul thus elevated. The pope, in his opinion, constituted the visible 
head of the church, a sort of god, whose commandments had power 

save men’s souls. Did lie hear any one dorinc: to speak against 
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ihis pontiff ao highly revereff by him ; he ground hia teeth, like a 
furious wolf, and longed to see the guilty person struck with fire 
from heaven, so that he might there% be “ completely feUed and 
destroyed/’ I believe," said he, ^^in the cross, in pilgrimages^ in 
images, in vows, and in the bones of the dead. That which tlie 
priest holds in his hand, puts into the box, shuts up, eats and give)* to 
eat, is my only true God, and for me there is none other but he, 
either in the heavens or on the earth.’* “ Satan,” said he at another 
time, “had lodged the pope, popery, and all that belongs to it, in my 
heart to such a degree, that even the pope himself was not so 
deeply impregnated with this same spirit.” 

The more, therefore, that Farel appeared to seek after God, the 
more his piety languished, and the more superstition increased within 
his soul ; everything went on from bad to worse. He has himself 
described his condition with great energy. “ Oh, what a horror do 
I feel for myself and my errors when I reflect on the past,” said he, 

and h?w great and admirable is the work of God, which has pro- 
vided that man may be able td escape from the depths of such an 
abyss.” 

But it was only by degrees he was extricated from this pcpMopp 
■State, He had at first undertaken to read the writings of prol^ne 
authors ; but his piety finding no nourishment in that employment, 
he devoted his attention to the lives of the saints, and, fool as he wass, 
these studies only served to render him more foolish still. He then 
joined the society of several doctors of the age in which he lived ; but 
his acquaintance with these unhappy beings only led to a separation 
from them under convictions yet more miserable. At last he had. 
recourse to the study of ancient philosophy, and expected to learn 
from Aristotle the duties of a Christian, but his hopes were again d*©- 
ceived. Books, images, relics, Aristotle, Mary, and the saints, were 
all of them utterly useless. This ardent soul wandered from one 
species of human wisdom to another, without at any time finding any 
provisions wherewithal to appease the cravings of his hunger. 

The pope, however, having suffered the appellation of Holy BihU 
to be applied to the writings of the Old and New Testament, Fare! 
resolved to read these books, as Luther had before done in the clois- 
ter of Erfurt ; and he was much amazed to learn that everything 
upon earth was totally different from the representations given of 
the truth in the sacred Scriptures. Perhaps he is now at the thw- 
h^ld of the true doctrine, but on a sudden a grosser cloud of d«^a4s^ 
intercgpted his view. Satan quickly re-appeared,” said he, ^^so as 
not to lose his possession, and worked in me according to his custom/' 
A terrible struggle was at this time raised in his soul, between the 
claims of the word of God and the word of the church. Did he nieet 
with certain passages in the Scriptures at variance with the practices 
of Borne, he shut his eyes, .blushed, and did not dare to believe the 
things Jie read. “Ah,” said he, “fearing to fix his looks upcn^ A© 
Bible, I do not sufficiently understand these matters ; it is neces^ry 
for me to give to these Scriptures another meaning from .that whidb 
they appear to me to bear, I must submit myself to the understand- 
ing of the church and the views of the pope.” 

On one occasion, while he was reading the Bible, a doctor visited 
his apartment, and eagerly reproved him. “No person,” said the doc- 
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tor ought to read the Holy Scriptures before he has learned philoso- 
phy and finished his course in the arts/' This was a preparation not 
insisted upon by the apostles, but Farel believed it just. “ I was," 
said he, the most miserable of men, shutting my eyes so that I might 

not see." . 

For a time there was in the mind of the young native of Dauphiny 
a fresh impregnation of Roman fervour. The legends of the saints 
sufficed to exalt his imagination. The more severe the monastic 
rules appeared, the more he felt a reverence for their enactments. A 
band of Carthusians inhabited dark cells in the middle of the woods ; 
he paid respectful visits to these hermits, and joined in their regula- 
tions of abstinence. “ I employed myself entirely," said he, “ day and 
night, in the service of the devil, in compliance with the terms of the 
man of sin, the Pope. I had my Pantheon in my heart, and such a 
quantity of intercessors, saviours, and gods, that I might indeed have 
been reckoned a papal register." 

The darkness could not be increased in thickness ; the ^norning 
star must therefore soon be seen to arise j and it was at the word of 
Lefevre this light was destined to appear. There were even now in 
the mind of the doctor from Etaples certain glimmerings of light ; an 
inward feeling apprized him that the church could not continue long 
in the condition in which it was then placed ; and often at the very 
moment of his return from the observances of the mass, or of hig 
rising from before some image, the old man would turn towards his 
young disciple, and, seizing his hand, say to him with solemn accents, 
“ My dear William, God will renew the world, and you shall see this 
. work performed !" Farel did not thoroughly comprehend the force 
of these *words. Lefevre, however, did not confine himself to the 
expression of their mysterious import ; a great change was then in 
operation within his bosom, and a similar revival must be produced 
in the heart of his disciple. 

The aged doctor was engaged in the accomplishment of an arduous 
task, he was collecting together with care the legends of the saints 
and martyrs, and arranging them according to the order in which 
their names appeared in the calendar. Even now two months were 
finished when one of those faint glimpses which descend from above 
enlightened all at once the perceptions of his soul. He could no 
longer restrain the disgust which puerile superstitions are fitted to 
create within a Christian heart. The grandeur of the word of God 
impressed upon his mind the baseness of these miserable fables. They 
seemed henceforth of no more value than the “ sulphur needed to 
kindle the fire of idolatry," He abandoned his present occupation, 
and, casting away these numerous legends, he turned with affection 
study of the Holy Scriptures. This moment, wherein Lefevre, 
ifepwing aside the marvellous writings of the saints, adopted the 
cause of the word of God, formed the commencement of a new era 
in France, and attested the principle of the Reformation. ^ 

- In short, Lefevre, rejecting the stories of the Breviary, began to 
read the epistles of St Paul, and the light increased so rapidly in liis 
' heart, that he immediately determined to communicate to his pupils 
ihp same knowledge of the truth which we at this day find in his 
y^li^bed commentaries.* These were strange doctrines for the 
of hk Commentaxy upon the Epistles -of St Paul ier, I 
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school and the age, which were now delivered in Paris, and which 
the press spread abroad throughout the Christian world. It is easy 
to understand the 'effects which must have been produced upon the 
minds of the young students who were privileged to listen to these 
discourses, and that thus, even as early as the year 1512, the aurora 
of a new day was perceived to break upon the horizon of France. 

The doctrine of justification by faith, which overthrew with one 
blow all the subtilities of the divinity schools and the practices of 
Popery, was now loudly proclaimed within the bosom of Sorbonne. 

“ It is God alone,*’ said the doctor, and the arches of the university 
must have re-echoed a strange sound as they carried back the meaning 
of these singular words. “It is God alone who, by his grace and by 
faith, justifies the soul for eternal life. There is a righteousness of 
works and a righteousness of grace ; the one proceeds from man, the 
other comes from God ; the one is terrestrial and passes away, the 
other is divine and eternal ; the one forms the sign and the shadow, the 
other constitutes- the light and the truth ; the one imparts a know- 
ledge of sin in order to urge the necessity of a flight from death, the 
other exhibits grace as the means of acquiring life.” 

“ How now,*’ said one of the listeners to these precepts which con- 
tradicted the maxims promulgated for more than four hundred years, 

“ has there ever been a single man justified without works T “ A 
single person 1” replied Lefevre ; “ there have been a quantity innu- 
merable. How many among the people- of an irregular life, who have 
requested with ardour the grace of baptism, having no other quality 
but that of faith in Jesus Christ, and who, if they have died im- 
mediately afterwards, have entered into the enjoyment of celestial, 
life, without the performance of works.** “ If, therefore, we are not 
justified by works, is it in vain that we complete them ?” replied some 
of the students. The doctor of Paris responded, and perhaps other 
reformers would not entirely approve of his answer, “ Certainly not, 
it is not in vain. If I hold a mirror turned towards the brightness 
of the sun, it will receive the image thereof ; the more the glass is 
polished and cleaned the stronger shall be the reflection of the sun’s 
lustre ; but if the mirror is allowed to be obscured, that splendour of 
the sun is lost. It is the same with justification in those who lead 
an impure life.*’ Lefevre, in this sentence, like Augustine in many, 
does not perhaps suflSciently distinguish the graces of justification and 
sanctification. The doctor from Staples brings back vividly to ye- 
membrance the bishop of Hippone. Those who lead an impute Life 
have never received justification, and consequently they cannot lose 
it. But perhaps Lefevre meant to say, the Christian, when he falls 
into any fault, loses the assurance of his salvation, but not his salva- 
tion itself. In this sense there is nothing objectionable in his doctrine. 

In this manner a new life and a new method of teaching had been 
introduced into the university of Paris, The doctrine of faith, of old 
preached in the provinces of Gaul, by the Pothins and the Irenee^, 
was once more brought into notice. From this period two parties 
and two people were organized**within the precincts of this grand 

iieve; dated 1512. It is to "be seen in the Royal Library at Paris. Of the second 
edition, the one I quote from, the learned Simon says— (ol^servations upon N. 3) — 

lamesx Lefevre ought to be placed among the most able commentators of hia 
age.” — We are willing to say more than that. 
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ficliool of t^nristendom. The lessons of Lefevre and the zeal of his 
disciples formed a striking contrast to the scholastic teaching of the 
larger number of the doctors and the light and -wanton life of the 
greater portion of the students. More attention -was paid in the col- 
leges to learn the parts of a comedy, to dress in a ridiculous fashion, and 
to play tricks upon the stage, than to receive instructions in the word 
of God. Often even those farces exposed to contempt the honour of 
the great, of princes, and indeed sometimes of the king. The parlia- 
ment interfered about the time of -which we now speak. It sum- 
moned to appear before it the principals of many of the colleges, and 
prohibited these indulgent masters from allowing such comedies to be 
acted within the walls of their institutions. 

But a diversion more powerful than the resolutions of parliament 
interposed on a sudden to secure the correction of these disorders. 
Jesus Christ was taught in the seminary. The rumour Was great 
among the benches of the university, and the students began ta occupy 
themselves almost as much with the study of evangelical doctrines 
as with the subtilities of the school or the amusements of the comedy. 
Many of them whose life was less irreproachable, held, however, by 
the idea of works, and understanding that the doctrine of faith con- 
demned the practices of their life, they declared that St James was 
(Opposed in opinion to St Paul. Lefevre, determined to defend the 
treasure he had discovered, demonstrated the harmony of the 
ments expressed by the two apostles. Does not St James say (ohs^. 
Is,t) that all excellent grace and every perfect gift comes from above ? 
Now, who denies that justification must be a perfect gift, an excellent 
•grace % If we perceive a man moving himself, the respiration which 
we witness in him is for us the sign of life. Thus works are neces- 
sary, but merely as the sign of a living faith which accompanies 
justification. Is it these anointings or the purifications which illu- 
minate the eye ? No, it is the virtue of the sun. Very well, these 
purifications and ointments are our works. The single ray which 
the sun darts down from above is justification itself.*' 

Farel listened to these instructions with avidity. That idea of 
salvation through grace immediately attracted his notice, and was 
received by him with inexpressible rapture. Every objection was 
answered, and all fighting was at an end. Lefevre h^ 
declared this doctrine before it was embraced by Farel with m thb 
ardour of his soul. He had endured sufBcient toil and struggling 
to be convinced that it was impossible for him to save himself. 
Wherefore, the moment he understood through the word that God 
gratuitously saves the soul, he believed the doctrine. “ Lefevre," said 
he, withdrew me from the false notion of merit, and 

everything proceeded from grace; this I believed fewn tie 
moment I heard him declare the truth." Thus was faith imparted, 
by a quick and decisive conversion, like that of St Paul, to the same 
Farel, who, in the words of Theodore de Beza, not being alarmed 
either by threats, injuries, or blows, gained over to the cause of J esus 
Christ the districts of Montbelhard, Neufchatel, Lausanne, Aigle, 
and finally Geneva. 

Lefevre meanwhile pursued his public lectures, and amused him-^ 
self, like Luther, by employing many contrasts and paradoxes, which 
covered great truths, and exalted the grandeur of the mystery of 
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exotange!” exclaimed he, “innocence 
B condemned, and the gmity is pardoned ; the blessing is cursed 

Ufe f receive 

covered with Xr ® was ashamed is 

covered with glory. The pious doctor, penetratinff still desner 

SverSniv"iftLl *™;*’/‘=t“owledged that it was from Le 
„„ “® Jove of God all salvation flowed. “ Those who 

aXInd n?t hiV'-^''® saved W election, by grace, by the will of 
uocl, and not by their own will. Our election, our will and our 

TowT efficacy; the election of God alone is very 

powerful. When we are converted, it is not our conversion which 

XSn of God S- 

election ot (jrod which causes our conyeision.'* 

ffavG^to stop at the attainment of doctrines; if he 

fThp iS- ^ A “^>1 tte tribute of obedience, 

and he insisted upon the obligations which accompany the great pri- 

°f the ch^c/of Christ 

S ril; , *^y°“ b®Jong to the body 

** fulness of the divine 
TiTiX X bodily. Oh, if men could but comprehend this 

themselves, how chaste and 
hol^ and how would they esteem the glory of this world real igno- 

fronfthe 

Lefevre believed that the trust of doctor of the word was a hiah 
and important magistracy, and he exercised its authority with 
imwavermg fidelity. Tho corruption of the times, and paxtLulariy 
the irregularities rf the ecclesiastical body, excited his Lignation,- 
md became the subject of severe remonstrances. “ How Ihamef^l is 
It, said he,_ to see a bishop sohciting people to drink with him 
appljpng himself to play, handling continually the dice and box, 
directing all his attention to birds or dogs, in a perpetual round of 
hunting after crows or wild beasts, or entering into houses of had 

7*+^ i 1 't a ^®“ reserving of a greater punishment than ever fell 
to tue Jot 01 Dardanapalus ! 

CHAPTER IIL 

Farel-r„el and luthei^Other njisciple^Date of tHe 
Reform m rraaBe-Toluntarmesa of the various Reforms— Which v'aa the First ?-Place of Lefevre, 

Snell were tbe sentiments expressed by Lefevre. Farel listened to 
their delivery ^th anxious deliglit, adopted their purport, and eagerly 
entered the new path of study thus unexpectedly disclosed to 
IS ^ew. There was one point in his ancient creed, however, which he 
could not immediately consent to relinquish, namely, the worship and 
invocation of the saints. The most enlightened minds often display 
a remihant of superstition, even after their illumination. Par el heard 
with astonishment the illustrious doctor declare that Christ alone 
should«he invoked. Religion has hut one foundation,” said Lefevr^ 
one end, and one head, J esus Christ eternally blessed ; he has alone 
trod the wine-press. We do not, therefore, make mention of the 
name of St Paul, of Apollos, or of St Peter. The cross Christ 
alone serves to open heaven or to shut the gates of hell." On hear- 
ing these sentences spoken^ a keen contest was raised within the soul 
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of Farel. On the one side he beheld ranged the multitude of the aaintS 
along with the church, on the other side Jesus Christ alone was his 
master. At one time he inclined towards the one side, and anon he 
turned his attention upon the other ; this was his last error, and, at 
the same time, his last struggle ; he entertained doubts, for he still 
felt attached to the memory of these venerable men at whose 
feet Home willingly did homage. At last the decisive blow was 
given from on high. The scales fell from his eyes. Jesus appeared 
to him as alone worthy of adoration. Then,'" said he, ^'Popery 
was entirely overthrown, I began to detest it as diabolical, and the 
holy word of Grod occupied the first place in my heart." 

Certain public events hastened the proceedings of Farel and his 
friends. Thomas de Yio, who at a later period contended with 
Luther at Augsburg, having declared in a work that the pope was 
absolute monarch of the church, Louis !K1I. submitted this book to 
the notice of the university in ther month of February 1512. James 
Allmain, one of the youngest doctors, a man of profound ge*ius and 
indefatigable labour, read in full assembly of the faculty of ^ theology 
a refutation of the assertions made by the cardinal, and this contro- 
versial reply was received with unbounded applause. 

How strong must have been ‘the impressions produced by dis- 
courses of this description upon the young disciples of Lefevre 1 
Shall they hesitate when the university seemed impatient of the yoke 
of Popery 1 If the main body of the army itself appears agitated, 
must they not hasten to the front, and act as pioneers ? “ It was si 

matter of necessity," said Farel, that Popery should by degrees fall 
from my heart ; because at the first shaking it did not totter to the 
•ground." He contemplated the abyss of superstition into which he 
had been plunged. Arrested for a moment on, its brink, he once more 
regarded with perplexity its awful depths, and then fled from the spot 
in anxious terror. “ Oh, how I abhor myself and my faults, when I 
think upon their enormity," exclaimed he. “ 0 Lord,” continued he, 

had my soul but served thee in a living faith, in the manner done by 
thy faithful servants ; if it had but prayed to and honoured thee as I 
have devoted my heart in earnestness to the observances of the mass 
and the worship of that enchanted morsel, attributing to it all honour.” 
Thus the young native of Dauphiny deplored the errors of his past 
life, and repeated in tears, like St Augustine of old, Too late^lwe 
I known thee ; too late have I loved thee." 

-Farel had found Jesus CJhrist, and, arrived within the haven, he 
felt happy in the prospect of repose after the experience of a tempest 
so fearfully prolonged. “ Now," said he, everything -presentf to my 
contemplation a new aspect. The Scriptures are illustrated, the pro- 
phets are opened, and the apostles impart a great light to my soul. 
A voice, until now unknown, the voice of Christ, my shepherd, my 
master, my teacher, speaks to me with power." . ... He was 

changed to such a degree that, “ in the place of the murderous heart 
of an enraged wolf, he went away," as he said, “ tranquill}^ like a 
mild and peaceable lamb, having his heart entirely withdrawn from 
the pope and devoted to Jesus Christ.” 

Escaped from an evil so appalling, he turned his views upon the 
^ble, and began to study assiduously the Greek and Hebrew lan- 
i|i^s. He read regularly the Holy Scriptures, with an afieetion al- 
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%vuys^ increasing, and God enlightened hia understanding from day to 
day, in order to render their meaning more obviouj. He still continued 
to attend the churches ■wherein the ancient form of worship was ob- 
served; but what did he find there ? So many exclamations, a num- 
ber of chants, and words pronounced without intelligence- . . . 

Thus, often whilst standing in the centre of the multitude, which 
pressed close upon the figure of an image or towards the altar, he 
exclaimed, “ Thou alone art God ! Thou alone art wise ! Thou alone 
art good ! Nothing must be taken from thy holy law, nor anything 
added thereto ; for thou art the only Lord, and it is thou alone who 
either can or must command/* 

In this manner every man and every teacher fell, in his eyes, from 
the heights on which his imagination had placed them, and he no 
longer recognised any other object in the world but God and his 
word. Even before this the persecutions which the other doctors of 
Paris had obliged Lefevre to undergo, had driven them from his 
mind ; J)ut very speedily Lefevre himself became for him no more 
than a man. He loved him, and venerated his character to the last ; 
but God alone was acknowledged as his master. 

Of all the reformers, Farel and Luther are perhaps those whose 
first spiritual developements we have the most certain knowledge of, 
and who were constrained to endure the most active struggles. Of a 
disposition lively and ardent, men of conflict and attack, they main- 
tained stronger conflicts before they reached the abodes oi peace. 
Earel may be termed the pioneer to the reform in Switzerland and 
France ; he threw himself among the brushwood, and applied the 
hatchet to the secular forests. Calvin appeared at a later period, 
like Melancthon, from whom he differs undoubtedly wfth respeci to. 
character, but with whom he shared the distinction of a •theologian 
and an organizer. These two latter individuals, who, the one of 
a gracious and the other of an austere nature, resembled some- 
what many legislators of antiquity, constructed, constituted, and 
enacted laws, in those countries wherein the two former personages 
had obtained conquests. Nevertheless, if Luther and Farel exhibit- 
ed a likeness to each other in particular traits, it must be confessed 
that the last named person possessed only one half of the qualities 
displayed by the Saxon reformer. Over and above his superior ge- 
nius, Luther shewed, in those things which concerned the church, a 
moderation, a wisdom, a regard for the past, a perception of the 
whole design, and even a strength of organization, which were not 
observable to the same degree in the conduct of the reformer iS>m 
Daupbiny. 

Farel was not the only young Frenchman into whose mind the 
glimmerings of a new light had at that time penetrated. The doc- 
trines which were then announced from the lips of the illustrious 
doctor from Etaples sufficed to animate the spirit of the many students 
who waited on his teaching ; and it was under his training the coura- 
geous«Boldiers were reared, who, in the day of battle, were appoinied 
to struggle even in defence of an ignominious death. Instruction was 
listened to, comparisons were made, discussions were carried on, and 
earnest discourses were delivered on both sides of the question. It 
is most probable that among the small number of scholars who defend- 
ed the truth was included the youthful Peter Robert Olivant, born 
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at Noyon towards the close of the fifteenth century, who, at a later 
period, translated the Bible into French, according to the translation 
of Lefevre, and who seems to have been the first to point out the 
doctrines of the gospel to the attention of a young man of his own 
family, a native also of Noyon, and who afterwards became the most 
distinguished leader of the work of the reform. 

Thus, anterior to the year 1512, at a time when Luther had not 
yet made an^ figure in the world, and was prosecuting his journey to 
Rome on business connected with the interests oY monks ; at a period 
in which Zwingle had not even begun to think seriously of the sacred 
writings, and was marching across the Alps with an army of confer 
derates to fight on behalf of the pope, Paris and France were privi- 
leged to receive instructions in those vital truths, out of whose sub- 
stance the Reformation was destined to issue ; and many souls fitted 
to propagate a knowledge of these truths were decreed to embrace 
them with all their intellectual powers in a spirit of holy reverence. 
"Wherefore Theodore de Beza, speaking of Lefevre of Etaplei^ recog- 
nised him as the person who commenced with courage the revival of 
the pure religion of Jesus Christ.'' And he farther remarked that, 
in the same manner as of old the school of Isocrates was seen to 
prepare the best orators, there were also observed to proceed from the 
pupils of the doctor of Staples many men the most noted for superior* 
excellence alike in their age and in the church." 

The Reformation was not, therefore, in France, an object of foreign 
importation. It was sown in the soil of France ; it shot up in Paris, 
and had its first roots fixed even in the university, that second power of 
the Roman Christendom. God planted the principles of this work in 
•the honest hearts of men belonging to Picardy and Dauphiny, before 
it was be^n in any other country on the earth. The Swiss Refor- 
mation, we have s'^'^n, was altogether independent of the German 
Reformation ) and the Reformation of France was eq[ually independ- 
ent in its turn of that either of Switzerland or Germany. The works 
commenced at once in these different countries, without the intervenr 
tion of any mutual communications, as in a battle all the divisions of 
an army are agitated at the same instant, even although the one has 
not given the signal to the other to march, but because one and the 
same commandment, proceeding from a higher authority, has been 
sent forth into every portion of the whole body. The times we?e 
accomplished, the people were prepared, and God commenced every'- 
where at once the revival of his own church. Facts of this descrip- 
tion clearly demonstrate that the grand revolution of the sixteenth 
century was the work of God. • 

If attention, therefore, is to be paid solely to dates, it must be 
acknowledged that it is neither to Switzerland nor to Germany 
belongs the glory of having commenced that noble enterprise, although 
these two countries alone, up to the present moment, have disputed 
the priority of such a distinction. This envied glory reverts to 
France. The truth of this fact we have sought to establish, because 
it has been, perhaps, until now, unknown. Without fixing our 
regard upon the power which Lefevre directly practised over the minds 
of many men, and particularly, perhaps, over Cabin himself, let us 
reflect upon the influence he exercised over merely one of his disciples, 
'o#;er Farel, and upon the energetic activity afterwards displayed by 
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that faithful seryant of God. Oan it be posisible for us after such 
attentive consideration to withstand the conviction that, even although 
Zwingle and Luther should never have appeared, there #ould, never- 
theless, have happened in France a movement of reform ? It is, no 
doubt, beyond our imagination to calculate what might have been the 
extent of such an advance ; and it must certainly be granted that the 
rumours of the events which were passing on the other side of the 
Rhine and the Jura, served, at an after period, to animate and 
hasten the march of the French reformers, But it was they (the 
French reformers) who were first awakened by the sound of the 
trumpet which, in the sixteenth century, resounded from heaven, and 
who, before every other body, approached the field of battle, armed 
and with a manly bearing. 

Still Luther must be confessed the great workman in the affairs of 
the sixteenth century, and, in the most extensive sense, the first 
reformer. Lefevre was not complete, like Calvin, like Farel, or like 
Luther. ^He partook of Wittemberg and of Geneva, but also a little 
of Sorbonne ; he was the first Catholic in the movement of the reform, 
and the last reformed in the Catholic movement. He remained until 
the last a sort of go-between, a mediating person, somewhat myste- 
rious, destined to bring to remembrance that there was a conns^on 
between those ancient and modern things, which a wide abyss seemed 
about to separate for ever. Repelled and persecuted by Rome, he 
still adhered to Rome by a slender tie he did not desire to rend 
asunder. Lefevre of Etaples held a distinct place in the theology of 
the sixteenth century — he formed the link which connected ancient and 
modern times, and was the person through whom was aeeomplisfeed 
the transition from the theology of the middle ages to tho theology of • 
the Reformation. • 


CHAPTER lY. 

Character ofPrancia I.— Oomirencement of Modem Tiiiicb— liherty and Ohedience— Margaret of Valois— The Chart 
—Dnsonnet. Count of Montbrun— Lefevre directed him to the Bible — Francis I and hl9 ‘^9ons"— The Gospel 
brought to Margaret— A Conversion- Adoration — Character of Margaret. 

Such was the manner in which a general agitation was commenced 
within the confines of the university. But the Reformation in France 
was not destined to affect merely the hearts of the learned men. It 
was appointed to establish itself among the great ones of the earth, 
a^d even in the court of the king, , 

The youijg Francis of Angouleme, the cousin german iand 
law to^ouia XII., had also succeeded that monarch on the thirbne. 
The elegance of his person, his fascinating manners, and his love of 
pleasure, constituted him the first knight of his age. He aspired, 
however, to the attainment of higher accomplishments, he longed to 
great and even a good king, provided everything could be 
brought to accord with the designs of his sovereign will. Yalour, 
love of Jearniug, and gallantry, these few words sufficiently pourt^’ 
at once the character of Francis I. and of the times in wht^"^ 
lived. Two other distinguished kings, viz. Henry lY., and espe- 
cially Louis XIY., exhibited at an after period traj^ of a ^mito 
nature- There was wanting in the minds oi these princes that spirit 
which the gospel alone confers ; and while there may have always been 
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in the bosom of the French nation many elements of a holy and eleva*- 
ed Christianity, it may be said that these three great monarchs of 
modern France have in some measure impressed upon its people the 
stamp of their character, or rather that they have exhibited the faith- 
ful portraiture of the national (qualities. If the gospel had been in- 
troduced into France by the most illustrious member of the family of 
Yalois, he would have imparted to the nation that which it had not — 
a spiritual tendency, a holy Christianity, an intelligence of divine 
things — and he would thus have bestowed upon his country the very 
essence of the strength and grandeur of a people. 

It was under the reign of Francis I. that France and Europe com- 
pleted their transit from the epoch of the middle ages to the era of 
modern times. The new world, which was in the bud at the time 
when this prince ascended the throne, expanded its tendrils and be- 
came full in its strength. Two classes of men operated with vigour 
upon society in its newly organized condition. On the one hand 
were seen the men of religious faith, who were, at same tim^ those of 
wisdom and holiness, and in a position very close to this compact 
body were discovered the writers attached to the court, the friends of 
the world and of disorder, who, by the laxity of their principles, con- 
tributed as much to the corruption of manners as their near neigh- 
bours did to complete their reformation. 

If Europe, in the days of Francis I. had not witnessed the appearance 
of the reformers, or had she been delivered over by a severe judg- 
ment of Providence to the agency of incredulous renovators, what 
would have become of her or of Christianity ? The danger was immi- 
nent. During a considerable space of time, the two antagonist classes 
• we have noticed, the adversaries of the pope and the adversaries of 
Jesus Christ, were mingled together in strange confusion, and both 
invoked the spirit of liberty ; they appeared to be making use of the 
isame arms against the same enemies. An inexperienced eye could 
not distinguish the different ranks amidst the dust occasioned by the 
arduous conflict. If the former combatants were permitted to carry 
the others along with them, all was lost. The enemies of the hierarchy 
rapidly passed over to the extremes of impiety, and drove Christian 
society into the pit of a fearful abyss ; while Popery itself aided such a 
horrible catastrophe, and accelerated by its ambition and its disor- 
ders the ruin of those shelters to life and truth which still remained 
in the church. But God gave birth to the Reformation, and Chris- 
tianity was saved. The reformers who had clamoured in favour of 
liberty, very soon uttered cries as importunate on behalf of obe- 
dience ! The very men who had overturned the throne whence the 
Roman pontiff issued his oracles, threw themselves prostrate before 
the word of God. Then was a separation effected which was final 
and decisive : war was indeed proclaimed between the two divisions 
of the army. The one portion only desired liberty for themselves, 
whilst the other claimed it in support of the word of God. The Re- 
formation produced the most formidable opponent to that incredulity 
through means of which Rome was accustomed to secure, on many 
occasions, terms of amnesty. After having given back liberty to the 
church, the reformers restored religion to the world. Of these two 
reciprocal sects the latter was the most necessary. 

, The partisans of incredulity expected for some time to engag^e on 
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tbeir aid© the interest of Margaret of Valois, the Duchess of Alen- 
j^oU, whom Francis eagerly loved and always called his darling favou- 
rite, says Brantome. The same tastes and the same acquirements 
distinguished alike the brother and the sister. Lovely in form, like 
Francis, Margaret united to the stronger qualifications which consti- 
tute greatness those milder virtues which captivate the mind. In 
the world, in feasts, or at the courts of the king and the emperor, 
she shone in the character of a queen, and equally charmed, amazed, 
and subdued the hearts of all around her. Passionately devoted to 
the pursuits of learning, and naturally endowed with a rare genius, 
she abandoned herself with delight, in the retirement of her cabinet, 
to the pleasures of reflection, study, and knowledge. But her great- 
est car© was to accomplish good and prevent the occurrence of evil. 
When the ambassadors had been received by the king, they proceed- 
ed to oflTer their homage to Margaret. They were greatly delight- 
ed with her behaviour,'’ says Brantome, “ and rendered pleasing ac- 
counts thereof to the people of their own nations." Often, too, the 
king intrusted to her the transaction of important business, “ allow- 
ing her to form the final resolution.’* 

The princess of whom we speak always betrayed a dignified com- 
posure of manners ; but while many individuals have been known to 
apply severity of demeanour to the form of their eaepressions, and 
give license to the freedom of their manner, Margaret followed an 
opposite course. Irreproachable in her conduct, she was not always 
equally guarded with respect to her writings. Instead, however, of 
being surprised at such inconsistency, on© is rather led to wonder that 
a woman so corrupt in heart as Loiiisa of Savoy should have been 
the mother of a daughter so pure and amiable as Margaret. Durihg * 
her excursions through the country in company with the 5ourt, she 
devoted her talents in pourtraying the manners of the times, and 
especially the corruptions of the priests and monks. I have heard 
this story,” says Brantome, “ told by my grandmother, who always 
accompanied hjjr personally as her lady of honour, and was in the habit 
of holding her inkstand." Such was, in the opinion of some, the 
origin of the Heptameron, but the modern critics most justly esteem- 
ed are convinced that Margaret was altogether a stranger to that 
production, sometimes more faulty than barely li^ht in the style, and 
that the said collection was the work of Desperiers, the valet de 
chambr© to the queen. 

This Margaret, so beautiful, so full of spirit, and living in, the 
rupted atmosphere of a court, was destined to be enticed among Sfe 
first ’^o were affected by the religious movement which then began 
to operate in France. But how was it possible for Margaret, in the 
heart of a society so profane, and among the frivolous stories with 
which she amused herself, to be attracted by the claims of the 
Reformation? Her elevated soul experienced wants which the 
gospel alone was qualified to satisfy ; grace acts in every possiyte 
cronditlbn and Christianity, which, even before the appeatap^&f 
an apostle in Rome, had already secured adherents in the hoijse ol 
^Narcissus and at the court of Nero, rapidly penetrated, at the time we 
speak of, with its new-born light, into the palaces of Francis I- 
Many ladies and many lords spoke to the princess the language of 
faith ; and that sun which was about to rise upon the country of 
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France, shed one of its first beams upon an illustrious individual, who 
immediately reflected the pleasing light upon the heart of the 
duchess of Alengon. 

Among the most distinguished nobles of the court was included 
the Count William of Montbrun, the son of Cardinal Bri9onnet of 
St Malo, who had entered the church after he had become a widower- 
This Count William, full of a love of study, himself took holy orders 
and became successively the bishop of Lodeve and of Meaux. Twice 
sent to Rome in the capacity of ambassador, he returned to Paris 
without having been seduced by the charms ajid pompous display of 
ieo X. 

At the moment of his return to France, every gradation of society 
began to exhibit signs of agitation. Farel, now master of arts, 
delivered lectures in the celebrated college of Cardinal Xiemoine, one 
of the first principal establishments of the faculty of theology in 
Paris, and equal in rank to the university of Sorbonne. Two coun- 
trymen of Lefevre, Arnold and Gerard Roussel, and othe^ persons 
besides, augmented the number of free and generous spirits. Brigon- 
net, scarcely returned from the feasts of Rome, was amazed at the 
changes which had taken place in Paris during the time of his absence. 
Thirsting after a knowledge of the truth, he renewed his former 
acquaintance with Lefevre, and quickly entered into precious fellow- 
ship with the doctor of Sorbonne, Farel, the two Roussels, and tlieir 
friends. Full of humility, this illustrious prelate was anxious to 
receive instruction at the hand of the most humble associate, but 
more especially from the words of the Lord himself. I am in a 
state of darkness," said he, “ waiting the grace of Divine benignity." 
He was, as it were, dazzled by the lustre of the gospel. The pupils 
of his eyes were closed at the appearance of that unheard-of splen- 
dour. The eyes of the whole world together,” said he, are not 
sufficient to receive the full light of this glorious sun." 

Lefevre had forwarded to the bishop a copy of the Bible ; he had 
designed this book to him as the guiding thread whj^ch always con- 
ducted one towards the original truth of Christianity, as being in 
existence before all schools, sects, ordinances, or traditions, and as 
the powerful means by which the religion of Jesus Christ is renewed. 
Bri9onnet read the Scriptures. “ The sweetness of the divine food 
ihsC great," said he, “that it renders the appetite insatiable, the 
more it is tasted, the more one desires to be fed with it.” The simple 
and powerful truth of salvation ravished his soul ; he found Christ, 
he found even God himself. “ What vessel is capable,” said he, “ to 
receive such copiousness of inexhaustible sweetness ? But the^nging 
increases in conformity with the desire expressed to receive the 
worthy guest.” Still the good bishop was, at the same time, afflicted 

behold that doctrine of life which the Reformation had restored to 
the world, so little regarded within the precincts of the court, the 
mansions of the city, or among the people ; and exclaimed, “ O 
singular, most worthy, hut, by my equals, still little relished in- 
novation!” . . . 

Such was the manner in which evangelical sentiments made a^n 
entrance for themselves into the frivolous, dissolute, and learned court 
of Franck I. Many of the men who were attached to that court, 
NSiid who enjoyed the full confidence of the king, John de BeHl^y, JS® 
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Cop, physician to the court, and even Petit, confessor to the 
King, seemed to give a favourable reception to the sentiments ex- 
pressed by Bri9onnet and Lefevre: Francis, who was ardent in his 
love of letters, who invited into bis states many learned men admirers 
of “ Lutheranism, * and who thought,*^ says Erasmus, “ thus to 
adorn and enlighten his reign in. a manner more magnificent than 
could be accomplished by numerous trophies, pyramids, or the most 
pompous constructions,** was himself enticed by his sister, Bri9onnet, 
and the learned men of the court and universities. He attended the 
disputes of these learned individuals, was pleased to listen to their 
discourse when seated at his own table, and bestowed on them the 
familiar appellation of ** my sons,’* He prepared a way for the 
advance of the word of God by founding seats for the study of Greek 
and Hebrew. Wherefore Theodore de Beza said, when placing' his 
likeness at the head of those of the reformers, “ O pious spectator I 
do not tremble at the sight of this adversary. Ought he not to 
share in*this honour, he who, having driven barbarism from the 
world, established in its stead, with a firm hand, three languages and 
healthful learning, in order to become like the door-keeper of the new 
edifice which is soon about to be built up." 

But there was more particularly one soul, at the court of Francis 
I., which seemed prepared to accept the evangelical infiuences exer- 
cised by the doctor of Staples and the bishop of Meaux. Margaret, 
whose mind was pained with Wavering and uncertain notions amidst 
the throng of a corrupted society^ with which she was surrounded, 
eagerly sought to find a main support, and she discovered this stay 
^ in the gospel. She turned her face in the direction of that new - ^ 
breath of air which then re-animated the world, and inhaled its fra- 
gimnce with delight, as a sweet scent issuing forth from heaven. She 
learned from some of the ladies of the court the nature of the instruc- 
tion afforded by the new teachers. Their writings were presented to 
her, their little books, designated,, in the language of the day, “ Tracts 
and she was spoken to about the primitive church, of the pure word 
of God, of worship in spirit and in truth, and of Christian liberty, 
which shook off the yoke of superstitions and of the traditions of men, 
in order to attach itself exclusively to God.*' This princess very . 
soon received into her presence- Lefevre, Fare], and Eoussel. Their 
zeal, their piety, their manners, and their whole deportment, made a 
deep impression upon her mind ; but it was more particularly the 
bishop of Meaux, long an intimate of the palace, who became h-ir 
guide ijj the paths of faith. 

Thus was accomplished, in the veiry heart of the brilliant court of 
Francis I., and of the dissolute house of Louisa of Savoy, one of those 
real conversions which, in every age, .has been the work of the 
wbrd of God. Margaret gave vent, at an after period, in poetry, to 
the various movements of her soul at this epoch of her life ,* and we 
shall therein discover the traces of the road she then travelled steadily 
along. It is evident how strong a sense of sin at the time engro^ed 
her thoughts, and how she wept at the remembrance of the frivolity 
with which she had treated the scandal of this world. She exclaimed, 

“ Where hath sorrow near so great a depth 

Full dark enough to punish but the tenth part of my sins 
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This corruption, of which she had been so long ignorant, she disco- 
vexed in every direction, now that her eyes were opened to the light* 

I feel within me grows this noxious root, 

And outwardly I shew the branch, flower, leaf, and fruit.”* 

Nevertheless, amidst the fears engendered by a knowledge of the 
condition of her soul, she recognised a God of peace, willing to visit 
her in her affliction. 

“ My God here below to me liarh come, 

Who on earth am but a naked worm.” 

And soon afterwards the love of God in Christ was shed abroad in 
her heart. 

“ Father, then ; . . . but what a father ! . * . Eternal, 

Invisible, immutable, and immortal; 

Who pardon gives of his all-perfect grace ; 

I throw myself, dear Lord, in guilty spell, 

Beneath thy sacred feet, most sweet Emanuel ! 

Have pity, and from me hide not thy face. 

Thou art at once the sacrifice and altar. 

Whose all-atoning death acqnits us at the bar 
Of God, who thus accepts our wicked race.” 

Margaret had obtained the true faith, and her enraptured soul is 
filled with holy transport. 

“ Word divine, Christ the Saviour, 

Son unique of God Creator, 

First and last, of all dictator. 

Bishop, king, and mighty conqueror, 

And from death true liberator. 

Man is by faith made son testator, 

Man is by faith, just, holy, benefactor, 

Man is by faith restored to innocence, 

Man is by faith in Christ regenerator, 

■ By faith Chri&Vs mine in full affluence.” 

From this moment a great change was effected in the disposition 
‘ of the Duchess of Alen^on. 

She poor, ignorant, and powerless, 

Hath in you riches and wisdom boundless.” 

Still the power of evil was not yet completely overcome in her*. 
She found in her soul a want of harmony, a struggle at which she- 
was amazed. 

“ Noble of spirit, yet serf of nature. 

Derived from heaven, yet a vile creature, 

Seat of God, yet vessel of iniquity. 

Immortal, and still made of dust impure, 

God feeds me, while on earth's my pasture. 

Right I love, and yet hate equity. 

As long as life I see upon this star, 

I must to live be in continual war.” 

Margaret, seeking to fiud in nature certain symbols whiclT might 
best express the wants and affections of her soul, adopted as an 
«hlem, says Brantome, the flower of marigold, “which, by ita 
leaves, has the Wrongest afflnity with the sun, and con- 
ill 'the direction of that great luminary.” She added ta 
fie fekk device, 

“ ^ Non infeHora secutus. ^ 

I search after nothing here below,” 

as a token,” adds the court author, “ that she directed all her actions,^ 

, t 

* The quotations I make ai)pear to have belonged to the queen of Navarre her- 
and some notes, found in the same work, are, it is said, written mth her owtt 
^he hook is in the possession of one of ihe author^s Inends. 
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thoughts, will, and affections, towards that great Sun, which was God, 
and on this account she was supposed to cherish the religion of 
Luther/’ 

In reality, the princess very soon experienced the truth of these 
words, “No person can live in conformity with the piety which is in 
Jesus Christ without suffering persecution/’ 

The new opinions entertained by Margaret were much spoken of 
in the court, and caused therein manifest agitation. How has this 
come to pass ! the very sister of the king taking part with these 
strange people I At times it was believed that Margaret’s fate was 
sealed. She was accused before Francis I. But the king, who 
dearly loved his sister, affected to be little concerned about the mat- 
ter. The conduct of Margaret served to lessen hy degrees the opposi- 
tion shewn to her opinions. “ Every one admired her character ; 
for,” says Brantome, “ she was very good, mild, gracious, charitable, 
easy of access, liberal in alms-giving, despising no person, but gain- 
ing the hearts of all, in consequence of the amiable disposition she 
displayed.” 

In the midst of the corruption and frivolity of that age, the mind 
rests with delight upon the thought of this chosen soul, which the 
grace of God had proved sufficient to emancipate from the thraldom 
of so much vanity and grandeur. But her character of woman 
stayed her progress. If Francis I. had entertained the convictions* 
of his sister, these convictions would have, without doubt,, remained 
steadfast to the end. The timid heart of the princess trembled in 
anticipation of the king’s displeasure. She was in a continual state- 
of suspense between the love of her brother and that of her Saviour, ^ 
and felt unwilling to sacrifice the esteem of either. l"Ke cannot 
recognise in her a Christian fully endowed with the liberty of the 
children of God ,* a perfect type she was of those elevated souls, so- 
numerous in all ages, and more particularly among women, who, 
powerfully attracted towards heaven, have not, at same time, the 
strength sufficient to disengage themselves entirely from the ties that 
bind them to the earth. 

Still, even to the extent of her persuasions, she formed a very 
interesting object in the history of her times. Neither in Germany 
nor in England are we privileged to speak of a character like that of 
Margaret of Yalois. She was a star whose lustre was undoubtedly 
somewhat dimmed, but still possessed of incomparable mildness, and 
sufficiently bright to have ensured a perfect recognition of its light, 
even iiLthe days of which I now speak. It was at an after period,, 
when Se enraged mind of Francis I. expressed a mortal hatred for 
the gospel, his sister concealed her faith under a veil. But at the 
date we allude to she raised her head above the pursuits of that cor- 
rupted court, and' therein appeared like the spouse of J esus Christ,, 
The respect evinced for her character, and the high opinion enter- 
tained ^f her intelligence and disposition, pleaded at the court ^f 
France the cause of the gospel more effectually than could have 
been accomplished by any regular preacher. 

This womanly and pure influence secured a ready introduction for 
the new doctrine. It is perhaps fcom this time may be dated the 
desire the French nobility evinced to embrace the cause of Pro- 
testantism, If Francis had likewise adopted the same views with 
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Ms ^ter, and if the nation had been persuaded to embrace the Chris- 
tian faith, the conversion of Margaret would have proved the salva- 
tion of France. But while the nobles shewed favour to the gospel, 
the throne and the people remained faithful to Rome, and the Refor- 
mation was exposed to great misfortune on account of the support it 
received from the provinces of Navarre and Conde. 


CHAPTER V. 

, Enemies of tbe Reform— Louisa— Duprat— Concordat at Bologne— Opposition of Parliament and tTniverslIy— 

^"RbrbOntte Beda — ^His Character — ^His Tyranny— Berquiu, the most Learned among tbe Nobles— The Leader^ of 

flofbonne— Heresy of tbe Three Magdalenes — Luther Condemned at Paris — Sorboune Addresses itself to thtiKing 
— Lefevre quits Paris for Meaut. 

We have seen in what manner the gospel had obtained, even thus 

■ early, valuable conquests in France. Lefevre, Bri^onnet, and Mar- 
garet, united themselves eagerly in Paris to the movement which 
now began to shake the world. Francis I. himself appeared then 
more attracted by tbe renown gained in tbe pursuit of letters than 
,xepulsed by tbe severity of the gospel. The friends of the word of 
God entertained the most auspicious hopes ; they believed that the 

■ celestial doctrine would be extended without obstacle throughout the 
various districts of their country, when a formidable opposition was 
formed within the precincts of Sorhonne and the court. France, 
which was doomed to make herself conspicuous in the Roman Catho- 
lic cause during a term of 300 years, rose in opposition to the Refor- 
mation in a spirit of merciless rigour. If the seventeenth proved to 
be the- era of a bloody victory, the sixteenth century must be con- 
sidered that of a cruel struggle. In no other (][uarter of tbe globe, 
perhaps^ did reformed Christians encounter, on tbe very grounds in 
which they had planted the gospel, adversaries more devoid of pity. 
In Germany it was in dijSerent states the enemies exhibited their 
-thirst of vengeance, and in Switzerland in other cantons ; but in France 
the contending parties met face to face. An unprincipled woman 
and an avaricious minister at this time threw open the gates of the 
jpacious lists to the enemies of the Reformation. 

Louisa of Savoy, the mother of Margaret and the king, distinguish- 
ed for the gallantry of her behaviour, absolute in her desires, andsur- 
xtB^nded by a court of ladies of honour whose profligate manners 
Introdnced at the court of France a long reign of immorality and 
scandal, was naturally found to take part against the word of God ; 
and she was the more to be feared, as she continued to exercise unre- 
mittingly an influence almost without limit over the mind of her 
son. But the gospel met with an opponent still more formiSahle in 
the favourite of Louisa, Anthony Duprat, whom she got appointed 
chancellor of tbe kingdom. This man, designated by a contempor- 
ary historian the most vicious of all bipeds, was still more avaricious 
than Louisa was dissolute. Having, in the first place, become rich 
at the expense of justice, he afterwards longed to increase his wealth 
at the e^ense of religion, and entered into holy orders with*the view 
of securing for himself the possession of the richest benefices. 

Luxury and avarice to this degree distinguished the characters of 
these two personages, who, both devoted to the cause of the pope, 
endeavoured to cover the shame of their lives by shedding the Wood 

numerous heretics. 
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* One of their first acts was to deliver over the kingdom to the eccle- 
siastical dominion of the pope. The king, after the battle of JVIarig- 
man, had an interview with Leo X. at Bologne, at which place was 
concluded the famous concordat, in virtue of which these two princes 
shared between them the spoils of the church. They removed the su- 
preme authority from the councils in order to bestow it upon the pope, 
and from the churches the right of conferring bishopricks and bene- 
fices, in order to give it to the king. Afterwards Francis I. bearing the 
train of the pontiff’s robe, appeared in the cathedral church of 
Bologne, to ratify the terms of this negotiation. He was sensible of 
the . injustice completed in the concordat, and, turning round towards 
Duprat, he whispered in his ear, “ There is sufiScient in this docu- 
ment to damn us both.” But of what importance was salvation to 
him ? It was money and the alliance of the pope he wished to 
secure. 

The parliament opposed a vigorous resistance to the enactments of 
the concordat. The king compelled its deputies to remain for seve- 
ral weeks at Amboise, and having called them into bis presence one 
day, at the moment he had finished his dinner, “ There is a king in 
France,” he said to them, “ and I do not intend that there shall bo 
formed in this country, as at Yenice, an independent senate.” He 
then commanded them to leave the place before sun-set. Evangelical 
liberty had nothing to expect from the hand of such a prince. Three 
days after this occurrence, the grand chamberlain. La Treniouille, 
appeared in parliament and gave instructions for the registering of 
theiconcordat- 

At this time also the university was thrown into a state of coto- • 
motion. On the 18th of March 1518, a solemn procession, -attend^ 
by all the students and bachelors with their caps, proceeded towards 
the church of St Catherine of the Novices, there to request from God 
the pr^ervation of the liberties of the church and of the kingdom,. 

Colleges were seen shut up, and students fully arm^d paraded the city 
in large bodies, to threaten, and at times to maltreat important per- 
sonages, who, by the order of the king, stiperint ended the publication 
and execution of the said concordat.”— ^(Fontaine.) The university 
finished, however, by tolerating the fulfilment of this compact, but 
without ever revoking the deeds by means of which it had exhibited 
,its opposition ; and from that time ‘‘ the king,” said the ambassador 
from Yenice, began to distribute liberally many bishopricks at^^^j te 
request of the ladies of the court, and to give abbeys to his 
in so mnc^ that a commerce was begun at the court of France, in the 
disposal of abbeys and bishopricks, similar to that carried on at 
Venice in pepper and cinnamon.” 

Whilst Louisa and Duprat made preparations to destroy the cause 
gospel by the destruction of the liberties of the Gallican church, a 
^^tical and powerful party was formed in another quarter against the 
eoBtent^of the Bible. Christian truth has at all times met with tjfO 
apbcial enemies, viz., the dissipation of the vvorld and the fanaticism 
©£ priests. The scholastic Sorbonne and an impure court were 
doomed to join hands in a crusade against the confessors of Jesus 
Christ. The unbelieving Saducees and the hypocritical Pharisees 
were, in the early age of the church, the most desperate enemies to 
the progress of Christianity ^ and the same characters are found to 
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be iti e^ery succeeding period. The darkness of the schools very 
Vomited forth against the gospel its most merciless opposition. 
At the head of this body was placed IToel Bedier, commonly called 
Beda^ a native of Picardy, and an assignee of ^rbonne, who has 
been denominated the greatest bawler and the most factions spirit 
of his time. Beared amidst the arid sentences of the divinity 
schools, and having grown np in the contemplation of the Theses and 
Antitheses of Sorbonne, venerating all the distinctions of the school 
much more than the word of God, he was exasperated to a high 
idegfee against all those who dared to acknowledge a preference for 
doctrines of another stamp. Possessed of an uneasy disposition,, and 
thus unable to find repose, having always to seek for new objects of 
pursuit, he tormented every person placed in neighbouring positions ; 
disturbance was his peculiar pleasure ; he seemed formed to raise the 
tempest, and when he could not encounter an enemy, he began to 
attack his friends. An impetuous charlatan, he caused the city and 
the university to ring with the sound of his ignorant anfl violent 
declamations against learning, against the innovations of the day, and 
ajgainst all those who were not, in his opinion, sufficiently anxious to 
repress these evils. Many laughed when they heard these violent 
displays of oratory^ but others lent a credulous ear to the words of 
the impassioned speaker, while the ardour of his temper procured for 
him a tyrannical dominion in the university of Sorbonne. It was 
necessary for him at all times to be at war with some enemy, sbmo 
victim whom he might be able to drag towards the scaffold, and thus 
he created heretics before any were known to exist, and insisted 
upon having Merlin, the vicar-general of Paris, burned, for having 
attempted to defend Origen. But when he became aware of the 
appearance of the new teachers, he sprang forward like a wild beast 
that discovers on a sudden an easy opportunity of devouring its close 
lying prey. “ There are in B^en alone three thousand monks," 
said the prudent Brasmus. 

His very excesses, however, did injury to his own cause. How 
ndw,^’ exclaimed the best instructed men of the age, is it on the 
shoulders of an Atlas like this the Roman Church reposes ? Whence 
prodeeds the mighty tumult if it be not from the follies of Beda 

In fact, this same manner of acting, which alarmed weak minds, 
became revolting in the sight of generous souls. In the court of 
Francis I, there was at this time a gentleman from the province of 
Artois, called Louis de Berquin, then in the thirtieth year of his age, 
and who was never married. The purity of his life, his j;)rofound 
knowledge, which ensured for him the appellation of the most learned 
among the nobles,” the frankness of his demeanour, the constant at- 
tention he paid to the poor, and the devoted regard he bestowed on 
his friends, made him peculiarly noted in the circle of his equals. 
The rites of the church, fastings, festivals, and the mass, had not a more 
strict observer of their practices; he especially displayed a great 
horror for everything alleged to be heresy. It was indeed a wonder- 
ful sight to witness an instance of such earnest devotion in the court 
of the king. 

It appeared impossible to prevail upon a disposition like this to 
incline towards the side of the Reformation. There were, howev^, 
two or three traits in his character which were calculated to draw fiis 
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Views in the direction of the gospel. He had an inveterate dislike to 
all kinds of dissimulation, and as he was most anxious never to give 
offence to any one whatever, he could not suffer the appearance of 
wrong done by another to any person in the world. Now the ty- 
ranny of Beda and other fanatics, their blusterings and their persecu- 
tions, enraged his generous soul ; and as he did nothing by halves, be 
was soon seen, in whatever place he was, in the city or at court, 

‘‘ in company of the most eminent individuals of the kingdom,*' to 
kindle fire and flame against the tyranny of these doctors, and to attack 
“ even in their nests,** says Theodore de Beza, those odious hornets 
who were the terror of every one.*' 

He did not, however, stop here ; opposition to injustice induced 
Berquin to make a search after the truth. He wished to become 
acquainted with those Holy Scriptures so much esteemed by these men 
against whom Beda and his tools directed their fury ; and very soon 
after he had begun to read the said writings his heart was turned to 
delight in their contents. Berquin immediately joined the society of 
Margaret, Bri^onnet, Lefevre, and all who felt a love of the word, 
and tasted in their conversation the pleasures of the most lasting en- 
joyment. He perceived that there were other things to do besides 
opposing the wild men of Sorbonne, and he desired to make known 
throughout every province of France the convictions of his own soul. 
He set himself, therefore, to the work of writing and translating into 
French several books upon Christian subjects. It appeared to him 
that every one should be enticed to acknowledge and embrace the 
truth, as promptly as he himself had been persuaded to do. The 
same impetuosity of temper which Beda applied to encourage the tr^ ^ 
ditions of men, Berquin devoted to the service of the wor^ of God, * 
Younger than the syndic of Sorbonne, less prudent, and less talent- 
ed, he bad on his side the noble aUurements of the truth. They were 
both able wrestlers who were thus destined to attempt the overthrow 
of each other. But Berquin proposed to himself an object beyond 
the defeat, of Beda. He longed to distribute among the people a mul- 
titude of proofs concerning the truth.# Wherefore Theodore de Beza 
was tempted to say that France might perhaps have found in Ber- 
quin another Luther, had the former met in Francis I. another 
elector. 

Many obstacles were sure to cripple his efforts. Fanaticism always 
obtains a host of followers. It is a fire which procures its nutriment 
by . slow degrees. The ignorant monks and priests join^ the ranjfcs 
of the leader of Sorbonne. The- spirit of fellowship ^ded the de- 
signs oT this company, a manner of acting which intriguing and fa- 
natical men know well how to profit by in their intercourse with the 
stupidity or vanity of their colleagues, in order to make their hatred 
mutual. On every occasion, these firebrands are seen to assume the 
lead, to overrule the minds of others by their violence, and to con- 
strain men of weak or moderate views to hold their tongue. When- 
ever any proposition was made, they cried out, in threatening accent. 

Here we shall discover those who belong to the faction organized 
by Luther." Should any person express sentiments of an equitable 
nature, a cold shudder came over Beda^ Lecouturier, Duchesne, and 
all their troop ; they exclaimed in unison, ‘‘ He is worse than 
Luther." . . These manoeuvres were crowned with success ; for 
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tiim4 who preferred rather to live in peace than to dispute, as 

as those who are ready to abandon their own opinions at the 
prospect of their particular advantage, with those who do not com- 
prehend the most simple questions, and those, in short, whom the cla- 
mour of others has always induced to forsake their own real interests, 
were allured by Beda and his attendants. Some remained silent, 
while others let their voices be heard, but all shewed themselves sub- 
missive to that authority which a bold and tyrannical spirit invariably 
exercises over the feelings of vulgar souls> Such was the condition 
of this party which was regarded with veneration, and which, at this 
time, composed the most inveterate enemy to evangelical truth. It 
would often be sufficient to cast a hasty glance over the most cele- 
brated bodies to ascertain correctly the value of the war they inces- 
santly waged against the truth. 

Thus the university which, under the reign of Louis XII., had ap- 
plauded the vile independence encouraged by Allmain, plunged again 
suddenly, at the suggestions of Duprat and Louisa of Savo^, into fa- 
naticism and servility. If the Jansenists and a few other teachers 
are excluded from the reckoning, there can never be recognised any 
symptoms of real or noble independence in the behaviour of the Galli- 
can clergy. They have never exhibited any other appearance beyond 
a vacillating movement between the servility tendered at one time to 
the court and at another to the pope. If under Louis XII. or Louis 
-XIV. some evidence of a free spirit is discovered, it is discernable 
ik the struggle carried on by their master of Paris against their master 
of Eome. It is thus we are able to explain the transformation we 
have above alluded to. The university and episcopacy ceased to re- 
gard either their rights or their duties from the moment that the king 
ceased to exact them. 

For many a day Beda cherished a hatred for the person of Lefevre ; 
the renown achieved by the doctor from Picardy, in consequence of 
his able teaching, irritated and increased the pride of his compatriot, 
and Beda longed to stop the mouth of the eloquent Lefevre. The 
former compatriot had already on one occasion attacked the doctor 
from Etaples, and, still little capable of discerning the light of evan- 
gelical doctrines, he had aimed a blow against his colleague on a point 
which, however strange it may appear to us, failed in dragging Le- 
fevre oh to the scaffold. The last named doctor had asserted^lthat 
Mary, the sister of Lazarus, Mary Magdalene, and the female sinner 
of whom saint Luke speaks in the seventh chapter of his gospel, were 
three distinct persons. The Greek fathers had made a distinction 
between these personages, while the Latin fathers had confuted their 
identity. This terrible heresy regarding the three Magdalenes roused 
the rage of Beda and all his army, Christianity was thereby coh|pt^- 
mised, and Fisher, the bishop of Eochester, one of the most notable 
prelates of that age, wrote against the idea of Lefevre, and the whole 
body of the church declared itself at this time opposed to an opinion 
now freely admitted by every Eoman Catholic. Even now*Lefevre, 
condemned by Sorbonne, was being pursued by the parliament as 
a heretic, when Francis I., delighted at finding an opportunity of 
striking a blow against Sorbonne and of humiliating the , order ■ of 
the monks, delivered the prisoner out of the hands of his pmrsecntq^ 

Beda, enraged at the escape of his victim, resolved to'l^tok#p 
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upon his guard a second time. The name of Luther began to be 
spoken of in France ; for the reformers, after the dispute at Leipsie 
with Doctor Eck, had consented to recognise as judges the universities 
of Erfurt and Paris. The zeal which the latter university had dis- 
played in its opposition to the concordat, had, no doubt, encouraged 
Luther to expect the presence of impartial judges within its w^s. 
But a change had come over the aspect of affairs, and the more this 
faculty had evinced decision in its defiance of Rome’s impiety, the 
more it desired with all its heart to establish its own orthodoxy. 
Beda thus found the university strongly inclined to favour all his par- 
ticular views. 

Since the 20th of January 1520, the national censor of France 
had purchased twenty copies of the conference between Luther and 
Doctor Eck, with the purpose of distributing them among the mem- 
bers of the body chosen to take this matter under its consideration. 
The examination here referred to lasted for more than a year ; and 
meanwhiile the Reformation of Germany began to excite in France am 
immense sensation. The universities, which were, at this period, in- 
stitutions of a truly Catholic spirit, to which individuals hastened 
from every quarter of Christendom, placed Germany, France, Swit- 
zerland, and England, in a state of more intimate and speedy commu- 
nion, with regard both to the matters of theology and philosophy, 
than similar institutions, at present in existence, afford. The fame 
acquired in Paris by the works of Luther strengthened the hands of 
Lefevre, Brigonnet, and Farel. Every one of his victories imparted 
new courage to their hearts. Several of the doctors belonging to 
Sorbonne were forcibly impressed with the admirable truths they 
covered in the writings of the monk of Wittemberg. Confessions ’ 
full of freedom had already been made, but resistances equally terrible 
had at the same time been displayed. The whole of Europe,” says 
Crevier, was in a state of expectation with reference to the decision 
that should be come to by the university of Paris.” The struggle 
appeared doubtful. At last Beda gained the day ; and, in April - 
1521, the university ordered that the writings of Luther should be- 
publicly thrown into the fire, and that their author should be com- 
pelled to retract. 

Nor were these decrees imagined sufficient. In reality, the dis- 
ciples of Luther had crossed the Rhine even more promptly than his 
writings. “In a short time,” says the Jesuite, Maimbourg, “the 
university appeared filled with strangers, who, because they knew, a 
little Hebrew and something of Greek, acquired a speedy- repllta- 
tion, iffeinuated themselves into the houses of persons of quality, and 
encouraged an insolent liberty in interpretating the Bible.” The 
faculty, therefore, named a deputation to draw out remonstrances for 
the inspection of the king. 

Francis I. troubling himself little about the quarrels entered into 
between different theologians, continued to pursue his course of pk|S}- 
sure, a8d conducting the gentlemen and ladies of his court, along 
his mother and sister, from castle to castle, he gave himself oWsr to 
the participation of every species of irregularity at a distance from 
Ihe scene of the importunate wants of the citizens of his capital. He, 
in this manner visited Brittany, Anjou, Guienne, Angoumois, and 
Poitou, following out within the precincts of villages and forests the 
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same rautine of amuaement as if he had been at Paris in the castfe 
of Toumelles. A round of tournaments, combats, masquerades, 
and sumptuous feasts, with tables covered with dainties more profuse 
than ever graced the boards of Lucullus, says the historian Brantome, 
occupied his time. 

Francis interrupted, however, for a moment, this career of dissipa- 
tion, in order to receive the grave deputation sent from Sorbonne ; 
but he only regarded those as learned men whom the faculty were 
eager to brand as heretics. Shall a prince who boasted of having 
effaced the kings of France from the page of history peld to the 
representations of some fanatical doctors? do not wish," replied 
he, “ that these persons should be disturbed. To persecute those who 
afford us instruction, would be to prevent able men from entering 
within the boundaries of our country." 

The deputation left the presence of the king in a state of violent 
agitation. What must now be the consequence ? The evil increased 
from day to day, and even now heretical opinions were designated the 
“ sentiments of superior spirits,” the devouring flame had reached the 
most secret recesses. Very soon the conflagration must break forth, 
and the edifice of faith throughout the whole limits of France must 
be brought to the ground with a terrible crash. 

Beda and his associates, having failed to obtain from the king 
the assistance of the public scaffold, sought to accomplish persecutions 
of a more concealed description. There was no kind of vexation to 
which the evangelical doctors were not subjected. 

New reports and new denunciations were perpetually repeated. 
The aged Lefevre, tormented by these ignorant zealots, sighed after 
a state of ?'epose; and the piousBri9onnet,whowasconstantin his marks 
of veneration for the character of the doctor of Etaples offered him an 
asylum. Lefevre, therefore, quitted Paris and travelled in the direc- 
tion of Meaux. This removal was regarded as the first victory gained 
over the cause of the gospel, and it was evident from this moment 
that, if the opposite party could not succeed in securing the assistance 
of the civil power, it was possessed of a secret and fanatical policy 
by means of which it was^ certain to achieve its hidden designs. 


CHAPTER YL 

Brisonnet Visits hia Biocese^Berorm— The Bocton Pursaed in Patls— Phllibevt of Savoy-— Oorrespondenoe of 
Margaret aod Brisontiet. 

It was in this manner we have described Paris began to rebel 
against the Reformation, and to trace the first lines of that fortifica- 
tion which, for nearly three hundred years, was fixed to exclude from 
the capital the worship of reformed religion. God was willing that 
it should be in Paris the first lights might appear ; but men rose up 
immediately to extinguish the visible spark. The spirit of the six- 
teenth century already gave token of its vitality in the metropolis, 
and other towns throughout the kingdom prepared themsOlves to 
receive and enjoy the benefit of that light which it resolved to 
banish to a distance. 

Bri^onnet, in making a circuit of his diocese, had there displayed 
the zeal of a Christian and a bishop. He visited every individual 
p^ish, and, assembling together the deans, curates, vicars, church- 
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wardens, and principal parishioners, he inquired carefully into the 
doctrine and manner of life pursued by the various preachers. At 
the times of search, he was told, the Pranciscans of Meaux travelled 
over the country; a single preacher going through four or five 
parishes in one day, repeating as often the same sermon, not with a 
view to feed the souls of his hearers, but for the purpose of filling his 
belly, his purse, and his convent- The wallet being fully replenished, 
the object in hand was attained, preaching ceased, and the monks 
n^ver appeared in the churches again until another season of search 
came round. The only business of such shepherds is to clip the 
wool off the sheeps' back. 

The great number of curates^ on the other hand, spent their incomes 
in Paris. Oh," said the pious bishop, on finding a parsonage which 
he had just visited empty, are not these men traitors who thus 
abandon the army of Christ V* Bri^onnet resolved to find a cure for 
all these evils, and convoked a synod of the whole body of his clergy, 
to be hejjd upon the 13th of October 1519. But these wordly priests, 
who were little affected by the remonstrances of their bishop, and for 
whom a life in Paris possessed so many charms, took advantage of 
a custom, in virtue of which they could appoint one or more vicars 
to perform the parochial duties during their absence. Out of a num- 
ber of one hundred and twenty-seven vicars, the inquiry only reveal- 
ed to Bri^onnet forty of whose conduct he could approve. 

A set of worldly curates, weak vicars, and a quantity of monks, 
who thought of nothing but their belly, constituted the forces then 
employed in the Catholic Church. Bri^onnet interdicted the Pran- 
ciscans from appearing in the pulpit; and, convinced that the only 
means of supplying the bishoprick with good ministers was to super-, 
intend their education himself, he determined to erect in Meaux a 
school of theology, under the guidance of pious and learned teachers. 
There was a necessity for finding them, and Beda furnished him with 
candidates for the charge. 

In reality, that fanatical personage and his companions did not 
relax their efforts ; and, complaining bitterly against the tolerance of 
the government, they declared that they would carry on the war in 
opposition to the new doctrine, with, without, or against the govern- 
ment. In vain had Lefevre quitted the capital. "Were not Farel and 
his other friends still within its walls ? Farel, it is true, did not 
appear in the pulpit, because he was not a priest, but in the univer- 
sity, in the city, with the professors, priests, students, and citizens, 
he courageously contended in favour of reform. Other champions of 
the smne cause, animated by his example, spread abroad always more 
openly the word of God, A celebrated preacher. Martial Mazurier, 
the^ president of the college of St M ichael, concealed nothing, and 
described the disorders of the times under the most sombre, but at 
the sametime most faithful colouring, while it appeared impossible to 
resist or refute the force of his eloquence. The passion of Beda and 
his theological friends was at its height. “ If we tolerate these inno- 
vators," said he, “ they will invade the whole country, and all shall 
be over with our teaching, traditions, places, and the respect with 
which we are regarded by France and the entire dominions of chris- 
tendonu" 

.The theologians of Sorbonne were in reality the most strong. 
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Farel, Ma^imer, Gerard Roussel, and his brother Arnold, very sooft 
Jcra^d'^^heir activity everywhere unavailing and counteracted. The 
of Meaux entreated his friends to rejoin the society of Lefevre ; 
aSid these excellent men, hunted by Sorbonne^ and hoping to 
form by the side of Bri^onnet a holy alliance, in order to secure the 
triumph of the truth, accepted the invitation of the bishop, and went 
to live in Meaux. In this manner the light of evangelical truth was 
gradually withdrawn from the capital wherein Providence had thereof 
first kindled the spark, For this is‘the condemnation, that light hath 
come into the world, but that men have loved darkness rather than 
light, their deeds being eviU' — (John, iii. 19.) It is impossible not to 
acknowledge that Paris then drew down upon itself the judgment of 
God which these words spoken by Jesus Christ describe. 

Margaret de Valois, deprived successively of Bri^onnet, Lefevre, 
and their friends, beheld herself, with sorrow, left alone in the heart 
of Paris and of the licentious court of Francis I. A young princess^ 
the sister of her mother, Philibert of Savoy, lived in close iatimacy 
with Margaret. Philibert, whom the king of France, in order to con- 
firm the concordat, had given in marriage to Julian the Magnificent, the 
brother of Leo X., was, after her union, removed to Rome, where the 
pope, delighted with the completion of an alliance so illustrious, ex- 
pended 150,000 ducats in the preparation of sumptuous feasts given in 
honour of the princess referred to. In 1516, Julian, who at that time 
cotnmanded the army of the pope, died, leaving Philibert a widow in 
eighteenth year of her age. She became fondly attached to Mar- 
garet, who, by her acquirements and her virtues, exercised over all who 
were near her an extraordinary influence. The distress of Philibert 
'opened her heart to receive the consolations of religion, and Margaret 
instructed her in all the knowledge she had herself acquired, so that 
the widow of the lieutenant-general of the church began to taste the 
sweety persuasions of saving truth. But Philibert was too little 
experienced to aflFord ample support to her friend. Margaret often 
trembled at the thought of her abounding weakness. If the love she 
boire for the king, and the fear she felt to offend him, induced her to 
commit some action at variance with the dictates of her conscience, 
she immediately suffered disquietude in her soul, and, looking back 
with a saddened heart towards the Saviour, she found in him a mas- 
ter and brother more pitiful and consoling to her heart than even 
Francis himself. It was then she said to Jesus Christ — ’ 

“ 0 sweetest brother, who wisbetli not to punish, 

But rather doth in love liis wicked sister cherish, 

And for her wayward guilt and dire offence, ^ 

Grace and love bestows in amplest recompense *, 

Alas ! it is too much, too much of purest brotl)erhood. 

For thou wert never call’d to do me so much good.” * I p 

Margaret, observing the departure of all her friends to Meaux> 
often in sadness turned her thoughts upon the city of their habitation 
while engaged with the amusements of the court. She seemed again 
abandoned by all her associates. Her husband, the Duke of Afen^on, 
was called upon to Join the army, and her young aunt, Philibert, 
returned to the provinces of Savoy. The duchess applied for support 
to Brigonnet. 

“ My Lord Bishop of Meaux,” she wrote to him, “ knowing that 
one only is necessary, I address myself to you, for the purpose of 
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Beseeching you to have the goodness to remember in prayer, as a 
means to entreat God to conduct, according to his holy will, M. 
D'Alenjon, who, by order of the king, is about to become the lieu- 
tenant-general of his army, which, I fear, shall not long be spared 
the horrors of war. And believing that, over and above the pubUc 
welfare of the kingdom, you are much interested in the things that 
pertain to my salvation and that of those connected with me, I 
request of you this spiritual assistance. To-morrow my aunt of 
Nemours sets out for Savoy. I am constrained to intermingle with 
many things which cause me much alarm. Wherefore, if I knew 
that Master Michael could undertake a journey^ I would have this 
consolation, that I make no request but for the honour of God/' 

Michael D'Arande, whose assistance Margaret implored, was one 
of the members of the evangelical union at Meaux who exposed him- 
self at a later period to many dangers in his courageous preaching of 
the gospel. 

The pious princess we speak of beheld with alarm the arrangement 
of an opposition always increasing in its strength against the truth. 
Duprat and the officers of the government, in unison with Beda and 
the peo|)^le of Sorbonne, gave her cause of much affliction. It is 
war,” said Bri^onnet, in reply to this princess, in order to comfort 
her, “ it is war which the meek Jesus is said in the gospel to have 
come to make upon the earth, , . . and likewise fire, . . . 

the grand fire which transforms the terrestrial into the divine. I 
desire with all my heart to assist you, madam ; but, on account of my 
utter inability, do not expect more from me than the will. Thc«e 
who have fhith, hope, and charity, have all that is required, and need . 
no other assistance whatever, . . . God alone is everything, and 

unless in union with him there is nothing to be found. In order to 
fight, have recourse to the great Giant, . , , love insuperable ! 

War is guided by love. Jesus demands the presence of 
the heart ; and miserable is the man who withdraws his heart from 
him. He who fights in person is sure of victory, but he who con- 
tends by means of others is often defeated." 

The bishop of Meaux began himself to understand what it was to 
battle for the word of God. The theologians and the monks, irritated 
at the thought of the protection he had extended towards the friends 
of the Reformation, made such violent accusations against his con- 
duct, that his brother, the bishop of St Malo, came to Paris to invej^ 
ti^ate the real state of the case. , Margaret was, however, so^ 'inucb: 
pleased with the consolations she received from Briponnet, that she 
made liim a reply in which sho promised to afford him mutual help. 

“ If in anything,” she wrote, I can do, you think it is possible 
for me to be of service to you. or your friends, believe me that all 
trouble shall be turned into a source of pleasure. May eternal peace 
be yours, after this long war which you have encountered for the 
true faith, aEwl in which combat you desire to die. ... In every- 
thing your daughter, Margaret?.” 

It is to be deplored that Brigonnet did not die in the fervour of his 
struggle. Nevertheless he was at the time we speak of full of zeal. 
Philibert of Nemours, respected by all on account of her sincere 
devotion, her liberality to the poor, and the great purity of her man- 
ners, studied, with an interest continually increasing, the evangelical 
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writings forwarded to herl>yi^ieiblsi]^nf Meanx- I have received 
aM the tracts jou sent me,” wrote Margaret to Brigonnet, of which 
my aunt of Nemours has had a share, and I will send her still those 
she has not received ; for she is in Savoy attending the nuptials of 
her brother, which occasions me some loss : wherefore I pray you to 
extend your pity to me while alone.” Unhappily Philibert did not 
live long enough to confirm her unshaken fidelity to the cause of the 
Reformation, She died in 1524, at the castle of Yirieu le Grand, in 
Bugey, in the twenty-sixth year of her age. This death inflicted a 
mournful blow upon the heart of Margaret. Her friend, her sister, 
she who could most perfectly understand all her thoughts, was taken 
from her. One other death alone, that of her brother, could have 
caused a sorrow more deep than the misery she now experienced. 

“ So many tears flow from my eyes, 

They neither see the earth nor skies. 

Such is the flood of their abundance.'' 

Margaret, finding herself very weak in her combats witlf sorrow 
and the seductions of the court, petitioned Bri^onnet to afford her 
instructions for the love of God, May the mild and meek Jeaus, 
who wishes, and who can alone perform that which he powerfully 
■desires,” replied the humble bishop, “ visit iu his infinite goodness 
the trials of your heart, exhorting it to place all its affections upon 
himself. Any other hut he, madam, has not the power to do the 
thing I speak of ; and it is needless to expect light to shine out of 
■darkness, or to receive heat from coldness. In attracting he em- 
braces ; and through his warmth induces the heart, by expanding it, 
? to follow him. Madam, you ask me to have pity upon you, because 
you are alone ; 1 do not understand such a proposition. They who 
live to the world, and have their hearts placed upon it, may remain 
ulone ; for excess and evil are joined therewith. But she whose heart 
sleeps to the world and is awake to the mild and meek Jesus, her 
true and loyal spouse, is truly alone ; for she lives on all that is neces- 
sary for her, and while alone is not so, not being abandoned by him 
who fills and keeps every one. Pity cannot and ought not to be ex- 
tended to such solitude, which is more to be esteemed than all the 
worl^ from which I am assured the love of God has saved you, and 
you are no longer a child. . . . Remain, madam, alone in 

your only Comforter, , . . who has been willing to suffer a mourn- 
ful and ignominious death and passion. 

“ Madam, in recommending myself to your good graces, I entreat 
of you not to make use again of such phrases as are to be found in 
your last letters. Of God alone you are the daughter and spouse; 
any other father you should not require. ... I exhort and ad- 
monish you to be as good a daughter to him as he is a father to yon, 

. . , and inasmuch as this cannot be the case, because finitude 

cannot correspond with infinitude, I beseech him that he may be 
pleased to increase your strength, in so much that yon, in yoyr whole 
body and soul, may love and serve him perfectly.” 

In spite of these advices, Margaret was not yet comforted. She 
regretted bitterly the absence of the spiritual conductors who had 
been carried away from her society. The new pastors who were ini- 
^^d upon her, in order to afford her consolation, had not engaged 
«:^nfidence ; and, whatever the bishop might say, she felt herself 
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s^one in the middle of the courts and all around her appeared dark 
and deserted. Like as a sheep in a strange country*/" she wrote to 
Bri sonnet, “ wandering and ignorant of the pasture ground, on ac- 
count of a want of trust in the new shepherd, is naturally induced to 
raise its head and turn towards the corner where the great shepherd 
was accustomed to bestow upon it its food j in like manner I am 
-constrained to beg your charitable consideration. . . . Come 

down from the high mountain, and in pity regard, among that people 
deprived of the light, the most blind of all the flock, Margaret ” 

The bishop of Meaux, in his reply, refers to the image of a wan- 
dering sheep, under which Margaret represented her own condition, 
and took occasion from it to represent the mysteries of salvation under 
the figure of a forest. The sheep entering into the forest, led by 
the Holy Spirit,*' said he, ‘^immediately finds herself ravished with 
the goodness, beauty, fitness, length, breadth, depth, and height, as 
well as the odoriferous and strengthening sweetness of this same 
forest, *. . . and when, having seen everything in it, she can see 

but him in all and all in him ; while in travelling at great speed the 
whole length of this forest, the road is found to be so agreeable that 
it becomes life, and joy, and consolation to the traveller." 

Afterwards the bishop depicts the sheep vainly seeking to arrive 
at the end of the forest, (image of the soul which would wish to sound 
the mysteries of Grod,) when it encounters in front some high mountains 
which it endeavours to climb, but finds everywhere infinitude 
inaccessible and incomprehensible.” 

Again, he directs to the road through which the soul that seeks 
after God is able to pass and overcome these difificulties ; he points to ^ 
the manner whereby the sheep, in the middle of mercen^^ries, dis- 
covered “ the corner of the grand shepherd.” “ She enters," said he, 
‘‘in a flight of contemplation by faith.” All is smoothed, all is 
explained, and she begins to sing, ‘^I have found him whom my soul 
loves,” 

It was in this manner the bishop of Meaux expressed his thoughts. 
At this time, burning with zeal, he was anxious to see France reno- 
vated by tbe spirit of the gospel. Often, and in an especial degree, 
his mind reverted to the condition of three persons placed in an ele- 
vated situation, and who seemed to preside over the destinies of their 
people, namely, the king, his mother, and his sister. He imagiuedthat 
if the royal family were converted to the truth, the whole body of 
the people would become equally enlightened, and that the 
moved by jealousy, would also at last escape from their state of denth. 
“ Madam,” he wrote to Margaret, “ I very humbly beseech God that 
he may he pleased in his goodness to kindle a fire in the hearts of 
the king, his mother, and yourself, ... to such a degree that, 
from these three fires may be spread abroad a burning and blazing 
light, sufficient to warm the rest of the kingdom ; and more particu- 
larly t]jje place on account of whose coldness all the remaining dis?- 
tricta are frozen." 

Margaret did not participate in these high hopes. She did not 
speak either of her brother or of her mother ; they were subjects on 
which she did not dare to touch ; but replying to tbe bishop, in Jan- 
uary 1522, her heart oppressed with the indiff'erence and worldly 
mindedness with which she was surrounded, she said — ‘‘ The weather 
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iacfflldj, tbft.lwart becomes frozen of itself/. affl 4 sfee- signs berself 
“iy^>®® &02en, tbjraty, and Uungry daughter, Margaret." , ; ^ 

^ .Thls letter, however, did not di^ourage tk©. s^t o£ 
kut It obliged liim to seek for tis lesouroes witkin kimsdf ; mi 
convinced how nnick he, who was so desirous to enlighten others 
s^od in need of being revived, he recommended himself to the prayers 
of Majrgaret and the lady of Nemours. “ Madam," he wrote in a 
strain of great simplicity, entreat you to awaken by your prayers 
the poor sleeper.” ^ 

Suoh were, in 1521, the proposals which alternately occupied the 
c^t of the king of France. Strange proposals, certainly, and which, 
after more than three centuries, have been revealed to us through 
means of a manuscript writing contained in the Eoyal Library at 
Pans. Was this influence of the Reformation in such a high place ^ 
a good or a bad symptom ? The spur of the truth had penetrated the« 
skin of the court, but, perhaps, it may be found only to have awaken- 
ed the sleepy and ferocious brute, to have excited his ragerand to 
cause him to spring with so much greater fury upon the weakest or 
humblest of the flock. 


CHAPTER VII. 

C^meuMi^t of the diorch ofMeaux~Tho Scriptures in French— The Artisan and the Bisbop..i:vanEelical 
Haryeet-^EpIitleior St Paul aent to the King-Left™ and Boma— The Monka beiiice the Blshop-Ihe 
HnsUa hctea Parliament— Bdsnnnet 'Plelds. i»t-aue 

The time, in reality, approached when the storm was about to- 
burst upon the work of the Reformation ; but it was encouraged 
beforehand to sow still more seed, and to reap the produce thereof. 
This town,of Means, which became illustrious a century and a half 
later as the noble defender of the GaUican system against the aris- 
tocratic preteMions of Rome, was called to become the first city in 
France wherein renewed Christianity established its dominion. It 
formed, at the time we speak of, the field whereon the cultivators-- 
bMtowed their anxious care and deposited the precious seed, and on 
which, even now, they had* amassed considerable stores. Brigonnet 
less inactive than it was said, animated, inspected, and directed all 
their movements. His good fortune was commensurate with his zeal 
never md man make a more noble use of his talents, and never was- 
so noble a devotion adOmed at first with the appearance of such 
abundant return. Removed to Means, the pious doctors from Paris 
acted from this moment with greater freedom. There was an eman- 
cipation of the word, and the Reformation made in France a nrodi- 
step in advance. Lefevre expounded with convincing* force- 
ttot gospel with which he wished to cover the world. “ It is aboveall 
thmgs necess^y/saidhe, “thatkings,prinoes,nobles,people, andevery 
nation, should be taught to think and to long after nothing hut to. 

i^t IS necessary for every priest to resemble that 
angel which John beheld in the Revelations, flying through the wide 
expanse of the heavens, holding in his hand the everlasting gospeL 
canying it to every people, language, tribe, and nation. Come for- 
ward all pontiffs, kings, and generous hearts! . . . Na^ena.. 
s^en at the light of the gospel, and draw the breath of ete-mal' 

• The word of God is sufficient.” 

.in frnlh, was the motto of that school, “The word of gU 
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Hsufficeth.” The whole meaning of the Reformation was comprised 
within these words. “ To know Christ and his word/' said alike 
Lefevre, Roussel, and Farel, “ constitutes alone the onlj living theo- 
logy, only and universal. . , He who knows this, knows every- 

thing.” 

The truth made a great impression upon the public mind at Meamx. 
Particular assemblies were at first established, then conferences, and, 
finally, the gospel was preached within the walls of the churches. 
Put a fresh effort was made, calculated to inflict upon Rome a blow 
etill more formidable. 

Lefevre wished to afford the Christians of France an opportunity 
•of reading the Holy Scriptures. On the 30th October 1522, be pub- 
lished a French translation of the four gospels ; on the 6th of Novem- 
ber, that of the other books of the New Testament ; and on the 1 2th 
October 1 524, all these books were collected together at Meaus, in 
the house of the librarian, Collin, and again, in 1525, a French ver- 
sion oi^ the Psalms. In this manner was con^menced in France, 
almost at the same time as in Germany, that impression and dissemi- 
nation of the Scriptures in the various vulgar tongues, which was 
destined, three centuries later, to exhibit, in every quarter of the 
globe, a developement almost universal. The Bible produced in 
France, as well as on the other side of the Rhine, a decisive influence. 
Experience had convinced a great many Frenchmen that, whenever 
they attempted to comprehend the meaning of divine subjects, doubt 
and obscurity surrounded them on every side. How many moments, 
and perhaps years, of their lives had they been tempted to regard as 
delusive, truths of the most decisive import ! There must be dij^t 
from above sent to enlighten our darkness. Such was^the ardenf 
hope and wish of many anxious souls at the period of the Reforma- 
tion. It was with desires like these many received the holy book 
from the hands of Lefevre ; they were eagerly read both in the 
family circle and in the silence of retirement ; conversations uptm 
the contents of the Bible were multiplied, and Christ now appeared 
to these spirits, long time deceived, as the centre and the sun of every 
revelation. 

Henceforth there were no need of demonstrations to prove to them 
thait the Scriptures were the work of the Lord ; they were sensible of 
the fact, because these Scriptures had led them out of darkness into 
marvellous light. ^ . ... 

Such was the progress through which many distinguished^ 
at that time reached in France to a knowledge of God, But^ there 
were other, still more simple and ordinary ways, were that possible, 
through which many members of the people arrived at an acquaint- 
ance with the- truth. The city of Meaux was chiefly inhabited by 
artisans and folks engaged in the wool trade. There was engen- 
dered in multitudes/' we are told by a writer of the sixteenth century, 

a desire so ardent to become acquainted with the way of salva^on, 
that artisans, carders, fullers, and wool combers, spent theiT time, 
while labouring with their hands, conversing upon the word of 'God, 
and drawing therefrom all their consolation. But more particularly 
was the Sunday and festival days devoted to the reading of the Scrip- 
tures, and in making inquiry after the will of the Lord." 

Bri^onnet was rejoiced to see piety thus assuming the place of 
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superstition within the his diocese. “ Lefevre, aided by th& 

renown of his great learning,” safa a contemporary historian, “ was 
so completely able to cajole and C(m¥in45.e by his enticing words Mr 
■William Bri^onnet, that he induced him stupidly to wander, 
in so much that eyer since it was impossible to drive from the 
city and diocese of Meaux that wicked doctrine> even until this 
day, in which it is marvellously believed. It was a great pity for 
the ruin of that good bishop, who had been, up to the very moment, 
so much devoted to God and the Virgin Mary.*’ 

Nevertheless, all the inhabitants were not stupidly led away,, as 
asserted by the Franciscan whose words we have above quoted^ 
The city was divided into two parties. On the one side were seen 
the monks of St Francis and the friends of the Roman doctrine ; 
and on the other Brijonnet, Lefevre, Farel, and all those who pre- 
ferred the new doctrine. A man of the people, named Leclerc, was 
among the most servile adherents of the monks ; but his wife and his 
two sons, Peter and John, had received the gospel withr earnest 
hearts, and J ohn, who was a carder of wool, very soon distinguished 
himself as a lover of Christian truth. A learned youth from Picardy, 
James Pavanne, “a person of great sincerity and integrity," whom 
Bri^onnet had invited to take up his abode in Meaux, displayed 
a keen interest in advancing the reform. Meaux had become a 
centre of gospel light. A number of persons called to visit the 
place, there listened to the glad tidings of the truth, and carried home 
a vivid recollection of their solemn warnings. Nor was it alone 
within the walls of the city the Holy Scriptures were regarded with 
attention : “ a great many villages were occupied in the same pursuits," 

* says a reporter of the times, in so much that, throughout that diocese, 
there was^seen to shine a reflection of the renovated church." 

The environs of Meaux beipg covered with luxurious crops, at the 
season of autumn, a large number of labourers flocked to find employ- 
ment there from the surrounding countries. While resting from 
their labours at mid-day, the inhabitants of the district conversed with 
them, and spoke of another seed and another harvest. Several pea- 
sants come from Thierache, and especially from Landouzy, persisted in 
upholding, upon their return home, the doctrine they heard explain- 
ed, and there was very speedily formed in that latter place an evan- 
geli<^l church, which is now one of the most ancient of these estab- 
lishments in the kingdom. ‘‘ The renown of this great benefit was 
spread over France,** says the historian. Bri^onnet himself pro- 
claimed the gospel from the pulpit, and exerted himself to scatter 
abroad this “ endless, mild, meek, true, and only light," as he expressed 
it, “ which dazzles and enlightens every creature capable of receiving it, 
and which, in thus enlightening them, dignifies them with the adoption 
of sons of God." He entreated his flock not to listen to those who 
were willing to direct their attention from the word. “Even 
although," said he, an angel from heaven should announce another 
gospel, do not give ear to him.’" Often solemn thoughts agit^fted his 
spirits. He was not sure of liimself ; he recoiled with dread, when 
meditating upon the dire effects which his infidelity might be the 
means of occasioning ; and warning his people before hand, he said 
to them, “ Even although I, your bishop, should be seen to change in 
deefrine and discourses, for you, be heedful then that you chapge 
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not witli me/' At the time these words were spoken there was no 
visible symptom of a misfortune so mournful, “Not only was the 
word of God preached/' says history, “ but it was practised ; every 
action of charity and good will were there exercised ; manners be- 
came reformed, and superstitions were oast to the ground/' 

Always full of the idea of gaining over the king and his mother, 
the bishop sent to Margaret “ the epistles of St Paul, translated and 
clearly illustrated, very humbly entreating her to present the book 
as an offering to the king, a present which, coming from your hands,” 
added he, “ cannot but be acceptable. -They are a royal dish,” con- 
tinued the good bishop, enriched without corruption, and fitted to 
heal every malady. The more they are tasted, the more hunger 
increases in gratified and insatiable desire/' 

What more dear request could be preferred to Margaret ? . . , 

The moment, too, seemed favourable. Michael D’Arande was at 
Paris, retained by the order of the mother of the king, for whom he 
was engp,ged in the translation of some portions of the Holy Scriptures. 
But Margaret entertained a wish that Bri^onnet himself should offer 
the writings of St Paul to her brother. “You would do well to 
come here,” she wrote to him ; “ for you know the favour the king 
and she have for you/' 

In this manner the word of God was placed at that time (in 1522 
and 1523) under the eyes of Francis I. and Louisa of Savoy. They 
were now in communication with that church which they must at an 
after period persecute. We do not recognise any salutary effects 
impressed upon their minds by their acquaintance with the blessed 
word. A feeling of curiosity induced them to look into that 3ible 
which at the moment created such eager inquiries ; but it was very* 
soon closed by them under impressions similar to those at frhose sug- 
gestion it had been opened. 

Margaret herself struggled with difidculty against the worldliness 
which surrounded her on every side. The affection she bore for her 
brother, the obedience she owed her mother, and the flatteries of an 
idle court, all seemed to conspire against the love which she had 
vowed to Jesus Christ. Christ was single against a host. Frequently 
the soul of Margaret, assailed by so many adversaries and stunned 
by the noise of the world, turned away its regard from its Master. 
Then, recognising her error, the princess shut herself up in her 
apartments, and, yielding to the oppressions of sorrow, she gave utter- 
ance to exclamations very different from the joyful songs withriwl^#! 
Francis and his young noble associates accompanied the Qxce^seis of 
their high feasts and festivals in the royal mansions. 

Left you 1 have, to follow mj pleasure,' 

Left you 1 have, in very had measure, 

Left you I have, hut where have 1 gone^ 

To the place which is filled with malediction ! 

Lieft you 1 have, the friend without fiction, 

, Left you I have. . . . And to redeem my lost state „ 

• For your love now . . . I pray extend me your ha4;e. „ , , , 

Margaret then, directing her thoughts towards Meanx, wrote in. her 
agony, “ I return to you, to M. Fabry, (Lefevre,) and all yon gen- 
tlemen, beseeching you by means of your prayers to obtain in un- 
speakable mercy an alarm bell for the listless sleeper, ... to relieve 
her from a heavy and a mortal load.” 
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ThuB it "Was Meaux became a centre whence was diffused the liglft 
of evangelic truth. The friends of the Reforination, how'ever, were 
infected with flattering delusions. Who would be able to oppose 
the progress of the gospel if the power of Francis I. were to make 
patent the way. The corruptive influence of the court would 
then be charged into an holy influence, and’France should acquire 
a moral force, which must render her the benefactress of many 
nations. 

But, on the other hand, the friends of Borne were seized with 
alarm. Among their number in Meaux was distinguished a Domi* 
nican monk named De Eoma. One day when Lefevre, Farel, and 
their friends, were conversing with him and some other partisans of 
Popery, Lefevre could not restrain the expression of his hopes. 

Even now,'" said he, “ the gospel wins the hearts of the great and 
of the people, and very soon, spreading itself over the whole limits of 
France, it shall in every direction overthrow the inventions of men.” 

. . The old doctor was in ecstasy, his sparkling eyes glistened, 

his tremulous voice became eloquent ; it might have been supposed 
old Simeon was rendering thanks to the Lord, for that his eyes had 
seen his salvation. The friends of Lefevre shared in his emotion ; 
their adversaries remained mute. . . . On a sudden, De Foma 

arose, and exclaimed' with violence, in the accents of a popular 
tribune, Then will I, and all the members of religious bodies, preach 
a crusade ; we will instigate the people, and should the king permit 
the preaching of your gospel, we will cause him to bo hunted by his 
own people, and out of his own kingdom.” 

In such a manner did a monk dare to speak against the knightly 
king. The Franciscans applauded the delivery of these sentiments. 
The future, which the old doctor had descried in vision, must not be 
suffered to witness its realization. Already the brethren returned 
day with less abundant searchings. The Franciscans in dread 
visited among the families. “ These new doctors are heretics,” said 
they ; the most holy practices they attack, the most sacred mysteries 
^y deny T . . Then, increasing in boldness, the most highly irri- 
tated left their convent, proceeded to the episcopal palace, and having 
obtained an audience of the prelate, Crush this heresy,” said they, 
“ or the pest which now infests this city of Meaux shall very soon 
be spread over the kingdom.” 

Bri^onnet was moved, and for a moment stunned by this attack ,* 
but he did not yield ; he despised too intrinsically these rude-living 
monks and their interested clamours. He ascended the pulpit, justi- 
fied the opinions of Lefevre, and denominated the monks s^ many 
hypocrites and Pharisees. Nevertheless, even now, the opposition 
referred to excited in the bishop’s soul a host of troubles and fnwa^d 
H© strove to reassume Lis confidence by the persuasion 
that the^e spiritual combats were necessary. By means of this con- 
flict, said lie, in his somewhat mystical phraseology, one attains a 
living, death, and, while mortifying life, in living one dies* and in 
lives.”^ The road had been more certain if, hastening 
towaras the Saviour, like the apostles, bandied about by the winds 
and the waves, he had exclaimed, ‘‘Save ns, Lord ! we perish.” 

The monks of Meaux, enraged at finding themselves repulsed by 
the bishop, resolved to prefer their claims before a higher court. 
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They had it in their power to appeal. If the bishop doefe%)t choose 
to yield, he may be constrained to do so. Their leader Sl^^ted for ♦ 
Paris, and entered into communication with Beda andjB^^I^^;^ 
They appeared before parliament, and there laid a complaint^^ffi^t 
the bishop and his heretical doctors. “ The city,'' said they, and 
all the districts round about, are infected with heresy, and it is eyen 
eut of the episcopal palace itself the poisoning vapour has escaped.” 

Thus commenced in France a public cry of persecution against the 
eause of the gospel. The priestly power and civil authority, Sor- 
bonne and the parliament, ran to arms, and these arms were destined 
to be stained with blood. Christianity had taught men that it has 
many duties and many rights of prior consideration to all civil asso- 
eiations ; it had emancipated religious opinion, established the liberty 
of conscience, and effected a great revolution in the being of society ; 
for antiquity, which in every quarter nowhere recognised man or the 
oitizen, had converted religion into nothing more than a simple affair 
of state.* But scarcely had these ideas of liberty been conferred upon 
the world, before Popery had succeeded in corrupting their meaning. 
For the despotism of the prince it had substituted the despotism of the 
priest ; often even it had instigated the prince and priest against the 
Christian people. A new emancipation was found necessary ; and it 
was accomplished in the course of the sixteenth century. In all the 
districts wherein the Reformation was established it broke the yoke 
of Rome, and religious opinion was again released from thraldom. 
But so prone is the nature of man to desire dominion over the truth, 
that, among many Protestant nations, the church, disengaged from 
the ajfbrtrary power of the priest, is in our day ready to fall tmder 
subjection to the civil authority, destined, like its Head, to^ vacillate * 
oontinuaUy between these two despotisms, and to go for ever from 
Caiaphas to Pilate, and from Pilate to Caiaphas. 

Bri^onnet, who was regarded in Paris with feelings of high con- 
sideration, easily secured his own justification. But he strove in vain 
to defend his friends ; for the monks were not willing to return to 
Meaux empty-handed. If the bishop contrived to elude their grasp^ 
there was. the more reason to sacrifice his associates. Of a timid cha- 
racter, and little disposed to abandon for the sake of Jesus Christ his 
high rank and great riches, already in a strange dilemma, hesitating 
and sorro wful, false counsel! ors arrived to render still more wavering the 
mind of Brigonnet. ‘‘ If the evangelical doctors quit Meaux,” it wass 
eaid, ‘‘ they shall carry elsewhere the operations of reforms” A stre^^l' 
full of agony was commenced in the heaa-t ef the bishop, * A"t^ lafetlhe 
prudenf motives of the world gamed the ascendancy ; he yielded the 
contest, and issued, on the 12th of April, an ordinance by which he 
withdrew from these pious doctors their license to preach. This was 
the first fall experienced by Bri^onnet, 

it was particularly against Lefevre hostilities were directed. His 
Commentary upon the Four Gospels,” and especially the epistle “ T®* 
Christie Readers,” with which he had prefaced that work, had 
mented the rage of Beda and his compeers. They denounced 
volume before a meeting of the faculty. “ Does he not presume^*^ 
said the fierce accuser, “ to recommend the perusal of the Holy Scrip- 
tures to all the faithful? Do we not read in his Book that whoever 

52 
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does not love the word of Christ is not a Christian, and that the word 
of God suffices to secure eternal life 

But Francis I. recognised in such accusations nothing more than 
the bickerings of theologians. He appointed a commission ; and 
Lefevre having justified himself in its presence, retired from this 
attack with all the honours of war, 

Farel, who had fewer friends at court, was obliged to leave Meaux^ 
It appears that he in the first instance retreated to Paris ; and that, 
having there attacked without measure the errors of Rome, he could 
no longer continue his abode in the capital, and was driven to retira 
into Dauphiny, to which province he longed to communicate the glad 
tidings of the gospel. 


CHAPTER YIII. 

Iitfevre and Jarel Pursued— Difference lietween the tiutheran and Sefoxmed Chuvches—Leclerc Foiba up his Bills 
— Leclerc Harked'— Zeal of Berquin— Berquin .before the Parl]ainen1>>Fraocis I. Beleases hin^Apostasy of 
Hatuner— Pall and Sorrow of Pavanne— 'Metz — Chatelain— Peter Toussaint hecomea Attentive — ^Lederc Breaks 
In pieces the Imaee»>Condemnation and Torture of Leclero— 'Martyrdom of Ohatelain— Plight. 

Lefevre intimidated, Bri^onnet effecting a step towards the rear, 
and Farel forced to fly, constituted the symptoms of a first victory,. 
Even now,** in* Sorbonne, the adherents of Rome believed them- 
selves masters of the movement ; these doctors and monks congratu- 
lated each other upon their prospects of victory. The triumph, how- 
ever, was not yet complete ; blood had not been shed. The work 
was, therefore, commenced in earnest, and with blood, since it was> 
destined to flow, the fanaticism of Rome was soon destined to be 
satisfled. 

The evangelical Christians of Meaux, seeing their leaders dispersed, 
endeavoured to uphold one another in their extremity. The wool- 
carder, John Leclerc, whom the teaching of the doctors, the perusal 
of the Bible, and that of many tracts, had instructed in the Christian 
doctrine, signalized himself by his zeal and his facility of expounding, 
the Scriptures. He was one of those men whom the Spirit of God 
fills with courage, and quickly elevates to the head of a religious, 
movement. The church of Meaux soon looked up to khn as its 
minister. 

The idea of a universal priesthood, so prevalent in the minds uf the 
first Christians, had been re-established in the sixteenth century by 
Luther. But that idea appeared to rest then in a theoretical state 
within the Lutheran church, and did not actually pass into existence,, 
saving in the establishments of reformed Christians. The Lrtheran. 
churches (and in this they are agreed with the church of England) 
held, perhaps, a certain medium between the Roman and the reformed 
churches. In the notion of the Lutherans, everything proceeded 
from the pastor or priest, and there was no benefit in the church but 
what originally flowed from these heads. But the reformed churcheSy 
while maintaining the divine institution of the ministry, which some^ 
sects disallow, approached still nearer to the primitive state of the 
apostolic communities. They acknowledged and proclaimed, since 
the times of which we speak, that Christian flocks must not simply 
receive whatever the priest affirms ; that the members of the church. 
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equally as well as its conductors, possess the key of the treasure 
whence the priests themselves draw their instructions, seeing that the 
Bible is in the hand of every one ; that the graces of God, the spirit 
of faith, wisdom, consolation, and light, are not alone bestowed upon 
the minds of pastors ; that each individual is called upon to make use 
of the gifts he has received for the common good ; that often even a 
particular gift, necessary for the edification of the church, may be 
refused to the minister and granted to a member of the flock. Thus 
the passive position of the churches was then changed into a state of 
general activity ; and it was more particularly in France that this 
revolution was accomplished. In most of the other countries the 
reformers were almost exclusively pastors and doctors j but in France, 
with the men of science or learning were also associated the men of 
the people. God there selected for his first workmen a doctor from 
Sorbonne and a carder of wool. 

This carder, John Leclerc, then set himself to make visits from 
house ifc house, encouraging the disciples. But not contented with 
these ordinary cares, he was anxious to see the edifice of Popery- 
levelled with the ground, and France from the rubbish of its ruins, 
directing its looks, with a joyful cry, towards the standard of the 
gospel. His over fervent zeal called to remembrance the excesses of 
Hottinger at Zurich and Oarlstadt in Wittemberg. He at this time 
composed a proclamation against the Antichrist of Rome, declaring 
therein that the Lord was about to destroy its power with the breath 
of his mouth. Then he boldly posted up his “ bills,” even at the 
very door of the cathedral. Very soon a mighty tumult was raised 
in the neighbourhood of the ancient building. The faithful w^re^ 
struck with astonishment, and the priests with rage, ^ow now, i 
man whose business was to tease out wool daring to engage with the 

Pope I The Franciscans were exasperated beyond 

measure. They request that on this occasion at least a terrible ex- 
ample should be made. Leclerc was consequently cast into prison- 

His trial was in a few days terminated, in the very presence of Bri- 
jjonnet, who was decreed to behold and toleilate everything that passed. 
The carder of wool was condemned to be flogged with rods, for three 
successive days, through all the streets of the city, and then branded 
on the brow the third day. This mournful spectacle was very soon 
begun. Leclerc, with his hands tied and his back naked, was led 
through the streets, receiving from the hangman s hand the strij)es 
he had drawn down upon his body in consequence pi his reb^ion 
against the bishop of Rome. An immense crowd followed the cruel 
procession, whose track was marked with drops of blood drawn from 
the hapless martyrs body. Some rent the air with shouts of anger 
against the heretic ; others by their very silence imparted to fen 
many unequivocal marks of their tender compassion i one woman 
especially was seen to encourage the sufferer by her language : it'W'as 
the mother of Leclerc. ^ ^ 

At^ast, on the third day, after the bloody procession had c^ih^pS^ 
its round, Leclerc was made to stop at the usual place bf ^^^emiibn* 
The executioner prepared the fire and heated the iron with which the 
evangelist was to be branded, and, coming close to hjs person, he 
stamped him on the brow as a heretic. A scream of horror was at 
this moment heard in the crowd, but it did not proceed from the 
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ma>rtyr. His motter, present at the ghastly sight, oyerwhelmed with* 
sorrow, experienced inwardly a violent struggle ; it was the enthu- 
siasm of faith combating in her heart against the feelings of mater- 
nal affection ; but at last faith gained the ascendency ; and she was 
relieved by the utterance of a shriek which caused all her adversaries 
to tremble with alarm. Long live Jesus Christ and hia ensigns.'' 
Thus, this Frenchwoman ofthe sixteenthcentury fulfilled the command- 
ment of the Son of God. They who love their son more than me 
is not worthy of me." So much audacity at such a momeut deserved 
a significant reproof ; but this Christian mother had frozen with 
terror the hearts alike of priests and soldiers- All their fury was 
gagged by an arm more powerful than their own. The dense crowd, 
parting asunder with respect, permitted the mother of the martyr to 
regain at a slow step her humble dwelling. The monks, and even 
the guardsmen of the city, looked upon her without offering to move. 
“ Not one of her enemies dared to lay hand upon her,” says Theo- 
dore de Beza. After this execution, Leclerc, having been wleased, 
retired to Kosay in Brie, a borough six leagues distant from Means:;, 
and afterwards retreated to Metz, where we shall again have occasion 
to observe his procedure. 

The adversaries had triumphed. “ The Franciscans, having regain- 
ed possession of the pulpit, promulgated their falsehoods and idle 
stories after their usual fashion.” But the poor working people of 
Meanx, deprived of the privilege of listening to the word in reguj^ 
assemblies, “ began to meet together in secret,” says our authority, 
in imitation of the sons of the prophets in the times of Ahab and of 
^the Christians of the primitive church, and, according to the oppor- 
tunity afforded them, they at one time collected their numbers in a 
house, at another in some cavern, and freq[uently also within the en- 
'closnres of a vineyard or forest. In these retired places, the indivi- 
dual in the assembly the best acquainted with the Holy Scriptures 
exhorted the brethren. At the ending of the discourse, the company 
prayed together with much courage, upholding themselves in the hope 
4liat the go^el would yet he received in France, and that the tyranny 
of Antichrist would come to an end.” No power on earth is able to 
arrest the progress of the truth. 

.. oua vicfe was not sufficient ; and, if the first pmr#on;upqii 
whom persecntioiL fixed its fangs was a workej: m ■wpqI,j , Jhe ; 
was a gentleman of the court. It was necc^asaiy to terrify the ncmles 
as well as the people. The grandees of Sorbonne, at Paris, did not 
mean, moreover, to allow themselves to be outstripped by the Fran- 
ciscans of Meaux. “ The most learned noble of the court,” BSrquin, 
had imbibed from the Scriptures increasing courage, and after having 
attacked, in the form of epigrams, the hornets of Sorbonne,” he had 
openly accused them of impiety. 

Beda and Duchesne, who had not dared to reply in unison with 
their character to the spiritual sallies of a gentleman attached to the 
king's household, changed their minds from the moment th§y dis- 
covered behind ^ these attacks serious convictions. Berquin had 
.’become a Christian, and his destruction was, therefore, certain. 

Beda and Duchesne having seized some of Lis translations, found 
s*ifficient proof to ensure the burning of a heretic. He 
said they, that it is not proper to invoke the Ymgin Maiy 
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ftf the place of the Holj Spirit, or to denominate her the source of 
all grace. He condemns the custom of calling her our hope^ our 
life, and holds that these titles belong to the Son of God alone.” 
But besides all this, the parlour of Berquin was like a library, from 
which was distributed over the whole kingdom a quantity of corrupt 
publications. The Common Places” of Melancthon, more particularly, 
as written with so much elegance, staggered the minds of learned men 
in France. The pious gentleman, living only in the midst of a heap 
of folio books and tracts, had converted himself into a translator, printer, 
and librarian. . . . There was need to stop such a formidable 

torrent at its very source. 

One day, therefore, when Berquin was- tranquilly seated in his 
study, among his cherished volumesj his dwelling waS' suddenly sur- 
rounded by armed bailiffs, and a loud knocking was made at his door. 
It was Sorbonne and its agents, who, furnished with an order from 
parliament, came to make a forcible entrance into his house. . Beda, 
the bofd informer, was at the head of the party, and never did an 
inquisitor more scrupulously perform his duty ; he penetrated, with his 
satellites into the privacy of Berquin's library, informed him of the 
mission with which he declared himself charged, commanded a wateb 
to be put upon the person of Berquin, and began his search. Kot one 
volume escaped his eager scrutiny, and there was made out of ail, by 
his orders, an exact inventory. Here he found a treatise by Melanc-'* 
thon, there a work by Carlstadt, and further on, some writings by 
Luther. In other quarters were discovered heretical books translated 
fito thie Latin into French by Berquin, as well as other productions- 
of his own composition. All the works which Beda sehs^, with tis 
exception of two, were filled with errors of the Lutheran •school. He 
left the house loaded with booty, and in more glorious mood than ever 
was experienced by a general at the head of an army commissioned to 
pillage the property of conquered nations. 

- Berquin perceived, that a mighty tempest was about to burst over 
his head, but his courage was unshaken ; he despised his adversaries 
too much to be in fear of them. Still Beda did not trifle away his 
time. On the 13th May 1523, parliament issued an order providing 
that all the books seized in the house of Berquin should be referred 
to the faculty of theology. The opinion of this association was not 
long delayed ; for on the 25th of June it condemned to the flames as 
heretical all these works, with the exception of the two 
already mentioned, and commanded Berquin to abjure the- ewfe^^ 
had %dopted. The parliament cordially approved of the concluMons 


adjudged. 

The noble lord appeared in the presence of this formidable body. 
He knew that at the back of said assembly there was, in all likelihood, 
a scaffold ; but, like Luther at Worms, he continued constant. The " 
parliament in vain commanded him to retract; Berquin was not one 
of these who fall back after having participated of the Heljr 
He that is bom of God preserveth himself, and the evil,, apirii can- 
not touch him.” — (Heb. vi. 4s. 1st John, v. 18.) 

Every fall demonstrates that the conversion was only apparent or 
partial ; now the conversion of Berqiiin was real. He replied with 
decision to the court before whom he appeared. The parliament, 
more rigorous than the diet of Worms had been, gave orders to thejr 
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agents to apprehend, accuse, and commit Berquin to the prison of 
Gonciergerie. It was on the 1st of August 1523 he was made cap- 
tive, and on the fifth of the same month the parliament remitted 
the heretic into the hands of the bishop of Paris, in order that that 
prelate might take cognisance of the affair, and who, assisted by doc- 
tors and councillors, pronounced the punishment due to the criminal. 
He was then transferred to the prisons of the ofl&cialitj. 

In this manner Berquin passed from tribunal to tribunal, and from 
prison to prison. Beda, Duchesne, and their companions, kept hold 
of their victim ; but the court required him to be released from Sor- 
bonne, and Francis proved more powerful than Beda. There was at 
this time an angry feeling aroused in the breasts of the nobles. These 
monks and priests, did they then forget the worth of a gentleman's 
sword ? “ Of what do they accuse Hm," it was said to Francis I., 
of condemning the practice of invoking the Yirgin in place of the 
Holy Spirit ? But Erasmus and many others find equal fault with 
such a practice. Is it upon such pretensions as these an oflSlcef^ of the 
king is cast into prison ? It is in the name of learning, true religion, 
the nobles, knighthood, and even that of the crown, the freedom of the 
prisoner is demanded." The king was willing on this occasion also 
to make himself heard by the whole body of Romanists. He gave 
letters of liberation to the council, and on the 8th of August an usher 
presented himself at the door of the prison of officiality, and exhibited 
an order from the king to discharge Berquin, 

The object was to ascertain whether or not the monks would yield. 
Francis I., who had apprehended some difficulties, had said to the 
official intrusted with his commands, If you meet with any resist- 
ance, I authorize you to force open the gates.” These words were 
very distinct. The monks at Sorbonne gave way, pocketing the 
affront j and Berquin, set at liberty, appeared before the council of 
the king, who fully acquitted him. 

Thus Francis I. had humbled the pride of the church. Berquin 
had imagined that France, under his reign, would be able to emanci- 
pate itself from the thraldom of Popery, and determined to begin the 
war. He entered with this intention into communication with 
Erasmus, who immediately recognised in his correspondent a man of 
worth. But, always timid and temporizing, “ Remember>” said the 
philosopher, that we must not vex the hornets, and enjoy in peac^ 
the pleasure of your studies. Above all, do not entangle me in your 
affairs ; such a procedure would not be useful either to me or you.” 

These refusals, however, did not discourage the heart of Be^^uin ; 
if the most powerful genius of the age was willing to shrink back, he 
could place all his confidence in God, who never withdraws his sup- 
port. The work of God can be accomplished either with or without 
the agency of men. “ Berquin/* said Erasmus himself, “ bore some 
resemblance to the palm tree — he grew up and became superb and 
proud, against whoever endeavoured to cause him alarm.” ^ 

Such was not the character of all those who had received the evan- 
gelical doctrine. Martial Mazurier had been one of its most zealous 
preachers. He was accused of having preached some doctrines ex- 
tremely erroneous, and even of having committed, during his stay in 
M^ux, certain acts of violence. “ This Martial Mazurier being at 
says a manuscript in that city, which we have before quoted. 
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going to tlie ohurcli of the reverend Franciscan fathers, and seeing 
the figure of St Francis stigmatized on the outside of the door of the 
convent, where there is at present placed a St Roche, he overthrew 
the figure and broke it to pieces.” Mazurierwas seized, and confined 
in prison, where he fell suddenly into deep meditation and severe 
agony. It was the moral rather than the evangelical doctrine which 
bad attracted him to join the ranks of the reformers ; and morality 
left him without strength. Alarmed at the thought of the funeral 
pile which awaited him, and believing decidedly that the victory 
would remain in France on the side of Rome, he easily persuaded 
himself that he would procure more influence and honour by return- 
ing to the service of Popery. He, therefore, retracted the maxims he 
had taught, and caused to be preached in his parish doctrines opposed 
to those he was accused of having promulgated ; and connecting him- 
self at an after period with the most fanatical doctors, and in parti- 
cular 'V|Jth the celebrated Ignatius of Loyola, he became henceforth 
the most ardent supporter of Popery. Since the days of the emperor 
Julian, apostates have always become, after their infidelity, the most 
unmerciful adversaries of the doctrines which they had for some time 
professed, 

Mazurier very soon found an opportunity of displaying his zeal. 
The young James Pavanne had also been thrown into jail. Martial 
hoped, by making him yield in the manner he had done himself, to 
cover the shame of his own fall. The youth, amiability, learning, 
and integrity of Pavanne, produced a lively interest in bis favour, 
and Mazurier imagined that he would become leas guilty himself if 
he could persuade Master James to adopt views similar to his own.* 
He proceeded, therefore, to the dungeon of the prisoner, ^nd began 
his artifices. He affected to have been farther advanced in a know- 
ledge of the truth than his auditor. ‘‘You are in error, James,” "he 
repeatedly said ; “ you have not seen to the bottom of the sea, you 
only perceive the surface of the waves and ocean.” Sophism, pro- 
mises, and threats, were in no measure spared ; and the wretched 
young man, seduced, agitated, and shaken, at last sunk under the 
force of such perfidious attacks, and publicly retracted his pretended 
errors the next day, namely, on Christmas 1524. But ever after- 
wards a spirit of sorrow and dejection, sent by the Eternal, haunted 
the mind of Pavanne. A profound grief consumed his bones, and he 
never ceased from making terrified ejaculations- “ Ah I” he exelain^d^ 
“ there is no longer left for me anything but the bitter dregs of life.” 
Sad rtcompense of infidelity. 

Nevertheless, among the individuals who had received the word of 
God in France, some men were found of more intrepid spirits than 
either Pavanne or Mazurier. Leclerc had retired, about the end of 
the year 1523, to Metz in Lorraine, and there, said Theodore de Beza, 
he had followed the example of St Paul at Corinth, who, while mak- 
ing tents, persuaded the Jews and the Greeks to believe in the gospel. 
Leclerc also exercised his trade as a wool-carder, and enlightened the 
minds of the people of his own condition ; in so much that many of 
their number were converted to the truth. In this manner the humble 
artisan laid the foundation of a church which afterwards became 
celebrated. 

Leclerc was not alone in Metz. There was among the ecclesiastics 
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of the city an Augustine monk from Tournay, a teacher of theology, 
named John Chatelain, who had been brought to a knowledge of God 
in his communications with the Augustines of Antwerp. Chatelam 
had attracted the respect of the people on account of the austerity of 
nis manners and the doctrine of Christ preached by him in his Eomish 
costume had appeared less extraordinary to the inhabitants of Metz 
than when addressed tp them by a poor artisan, who laid aside the 
comb with which he carded the wool, in order to explain the contents 
of one of the gospels printed in French. 

The gospel light, thanks to the zeal of those two men, began to 
shine forth in eyery quarter of the city. A very devout woman, 
named Touasaint, (All-saints,) belonging to the family of a burgess, 
had a son called Peter, to whom, in the middle of his sports, she often 
addressed words of serious import. In every direction, and even in 
the houses of the burgesses, there were then heard many extraordinary 
things- One day the child we speak of, engaged in the ami^^gements 
of his age, imitated the exercise of riding by substituting a long stick 
in the place of a horse, and thus ran round the chamber of his mother, 
when she, conversing at the moment with some friends on the things 
of God, said to them in tremulous accents, The Antichrist shall very 
soon appear with great power, and he will destroy those who shall 
be converted to the preaching of Elias.'’ These words, more than 
once repeated, attracted the attention of the boy, who remembered 
their delivery at an after period of his life. Peter Toussaint had 
grown to full stature at the time when the doctor of theology and the 
carder of wool preached energetically the gospel at Metz. His 
'’parents and friends, charmed with the evidences of his youthful 
genius, hd^ed to see him some day occupying a distinguished rank in 
the church. One of his uncles, the brother of his father, was primicier 
at Metz— a situation of primary dignity in the chapter. The cardinal, 
John of Lorraine, son of the Duke Rene, who lived' in much style, 
evinced a strong attachment to the primicier and his nephew and the 
latter individual, notwithstanding his youth, had just obtained a stall 
in the cathedral, when he became attentive to tho doctrine of the 
gospel. The preaching of Chatelain and Leclerc, shall it not perhaps 
be like the preacbmg of Elias ? Even now, it was true, Antichrist 
w”®* arming itself against this style 
what did this signify 1 Let us lift up,” said he, ^ omf heacfe tbwai^ 

the Lord, who shall come and shall not tarry.*' 

The evangelical doctrine found access within the dwellings of some 
of the first families in Metz. A man of high consideraticfe, the 
knight of Esch, the intimate companion of the primicier, was in reality 
converted. The friends of the gospel were overjoyed at the prospect 
before them. The knight, our good master,” . . . repeated 

Peter, “ if indeed,” added he, with nobleness and candour, it is per- 
mitted us to have a master upon earth.” -r 

Thus Metz was preparing to become a home of gospel lightf when 
the imprudent zeal of Leclerc rudely interrupted this progressive 
but sure advance, and raised a storm which threatened to destroy en- 
tirely the new-born church. The multitude of the common people 
continued to follow the practices of their ancient superstitions, and 
Leclerc s heart was broken to behold “ the city wholly given up to 
idolatry.” The day of some great festival approached. In a neigh- 
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boilriBg part of the citj there stood a chapel which enclosed many 
images of the Yirgin and of the moat celebrated saints of the country, 
and to which all the inhabitants of Metz were accustomed to resort 
in pilgrimage, on a certain day of the year, for the purpose of wor - 
shipping these images and of obtaining the pardon of their sins. 

The evening before the feast having arrived, the pious and coura- 
geous soul of Leclerc was violently agitated. Has not God declared, 

Thou shalt not bow down before their gods, but thou shalt destroy 
them, and thou shalt entirely destroy their images ?” — (Exod. xx. 4, 
xxiii. 24.) Leclerc imagined that this commandment was addressed 
to him, and, without consulting either Chatelain, or Esch, or any of 
his friends, from whom he feared to receive an advice opposed to the 
completion of his project, in the evening, at the moment when night 
begins, he went out of the city and directed his steps towards the 
chapel. There he continued to meditate for some time in perfect 
silence in the presence of the various .statues. He might still have 
escaped? but .... to-morrow, in a few hours, the whole inha- 
bitants of a city, who ought to worship God and him only, were 
about to prostrate themselves in adoration before these pieces of wood 
and stone. A combat, similar to that which we have recognised in 
so many Christians during the early ages of the church, commenced 
in the soul of the wool-carder. Of what importance was it to him to 
reflect that the images which he found there were the images of 
saints, and even of saints who had lived in these districts, and not 
those of the gods and goddesses of Paganism ? Did not the worship 
which the people rendered to these images appertain to God alone ? 
Like Polyeuetes, close by the idols of the temple, his heart shudder!^, 
and his courage urged him forward. • 

“ Let us no longer waste our time, the sacrifice is near ; 

Let us maintain of the true God a salutary feaiv 
Let us crush under every foot such desperate avengers, 

Whose arma of rotten wood to faith make people utter strangers. 

Let us enlighten quick a thought so monstrously fatal ; 

Let us break down, in many pieces, gods of stone and metal. * 

Let us encourage all our days such ardour in our breast ; 

Secure the triumph of our God ; , - • Let him dispose the rest.” 

In reality, Leclerc arose, went up to the various images, and, taking 
them down, broke them to pieces, and at the same time scattered their 
fragments on the floor before the altar. He entertained no doubt of 
its being the Spirit itself which inspired him with the purpose c£ 
Complishing such a deed, and Theodore de Heza has expte^efl^^a 
similg^jp opinion. After the work of destruction was finished, L^cleirc 
returned to Metz, into which he entered at the break of day, and was 
observed by some of the inhabitants at the moment he passed within 
the gates of the city. 

In ignorance of what had happened, all was bustle in the heart 
of the ancient town ; the church bells were made to ring, the dif- , 
fereni^ associations assembled together, and the whole body of the 
citizens of Metz, conducted by the canons, priests, and monks, went 
forth beyond tbe walls in pompous procession ; prayers were recited, 
and hymns were sung in addresses to the saints to whom they were 
about to offer sacred homage ; crosses and banners were displayed to 
view, and instruments of music, or the drum, took part with the 
chanting of the faithful. At last, after more than an hour s march, 
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the procession reached the place of pilgrimage. But how great was the 
astonishment of the priests, when, entering the holy temple, with the 
censor in their hand, they beheld the images which they came to wor- 
ship mutilated and scattered like rubbish upon the floor. They shrunk 
back with awful terror, and, in perturbation, announced to the crowd 
the sacrilegious deed. Immediately the voice of song was hushed, the 
instruments ceased their sound, and the banners were lowered, while 
the whole multitude was thrown into a state of indescribable confusion. 
The canons, curates, and monks, exerted all their powers to inflame 
the angry spirits of the people, they charged them to seek out the 
culprit and to demand his death. One unanimous cry resounded 
through this numerous concourse of Catholics. “ Death, death to the 
sacrilegious traitor !” A precipitate and disorderly return to Metz 
was then commenced. 

Leclerc was known to every person, for he had often designated 
images under the appellation of idols. Besides, had he not been seen 
at the break of day returning from the chapel ? He was, fSierefore, 
speedily apprehended, and immediately confessed his crime, conjuring 
the people to offer worship to God alone. But this appeal excited to 
a higher pitch the fury of the multitude, who were now disposed to 
drag him on the instant to the place of execution. Conducted, how- 
ever, before the judges, he declared courageously that Jesus Christ, 
God manifest in the flesh, must alone be worshipped, and was conse- 
quently condemned to be burned alive. He was then led away to 
the funeral pile. 

At this fatal spot a fearful scene was exhibited. The cruelty of 
his persecutors eagerly suggested every torment that could render his 
^ sufferingi^more horrible. Close to the scaffold, the pincers were heated 
with which their rage was to be described. Leclerc, Arm and calm 
in his deportment, heard undisturbed the savage shouts of the monks 
and people. The torture was commenced by cutting off the prisoner* s 
right hand, then, laying hold of the pincers, his tormentors pulled 
him by the nose ; afterwards, also with the same instruments, they 
began to tear off the flesh from both his arms, and these limbs were 
broken in several places, while such punishments were concluded by 
burning the breast of the victim. During the time that the cruelties 
ofl ihis enemies were thus furiously inflicted upon his body, the mind 
of* Leelerc remained at peace. He solemnly repeated, and with a 
distinct voice, these words of David : “ Their false^ gods are made of 
gold and silver, the work of mens hands. They"^have mouths, but 
apeak not ; they have eyes, but see not ; they have ears, but hear 
not; they have a nose, but cannot smell; hands, but touct not; 
feet, but walk not ; they utter no sound from their throat. Those 
who made them, and all those who trust in them, shall become like 
unto them. Israel, rest thou upon the Eternal, for he is the help and 
shield of those who call upon his name.” The adversaries, on wit- 
nessing a courage so extraordinary, were terrified ; the faithfql felt a 
glow of satisfaction ; while the people, who had beforehand evinced 
so much anger, were astonished and agitated. After the termination 
of the tortures we have described, Leclerc was burned upon a slow 
fire in compliance with the terms of his sentence. Such was the 
death of the first martyr for the cause of the gospel in France. 

I jIBut the priests of Metz were not satisfied. They had in vain 
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endeavoured to shake the faith of Chatelain. Like a certain ser- 
pent,” said they, he pretends to be deaf, and refuses to hear the 
truth/* He was seized by the servants of the cardinal of Lorraine, 
and carried off to the castle of Nommeny. 

He was afterwards degraded by the officers of the bishop, who 
robbed him of his proper clothing, and severely scratched his hands 
with a piece of broken glass, saying, “ By this scraping we take 
away from you the power of sacrificing, consecrating, and blessing, 
which you received by the anointing of hands/* In the sequel, 
having dressed him in the habit of a layman, they transferred him 
over to the secular power, who condemned him to be burned alive. 
The funeral pile was soon prepared, and the minister of Christ was 
consumed by its flames. “ Lutheranism did not spread the less in all 
the Messin countries/' say the historians of the Gallican Church, who 
in other respects highly approved of these rigorous measures. 

As Boojj as this storm was seen to burst upon the church of Metz 
desolation visited the house of Toussaint. His uncle, the primicier, 
without taking an active part in the persecutions directed against 
Leclerc and Chatelain, shuddered at the thought of his nephew being 
connected with the actions of these men. The alarm of Toussaint's 
mother was still greater. There was not, indeed, a moment to lose ; 
every one who had lent an ear to the doctrine of the gospel was 
threatened both with respect to life and liberty. The blood shed by 
the inquisitors had only served to increase their thirst for more ; 
new scaffolds were about to be raised, and Peter Toussaint, the knight 
of Esch, and many others, left Metz in great haste, and sought refuge 
in Basil. > - 


CHAPTER IX. 

Tarel and his Brethren— Procedure at Gap— He Preaches in the Butricts— The Knight Anemond of Ooct— The 
Uinorify— Anemond quits France— Luther to the Duke of Savoy— Farel leaves France. 

The storm of persecution thus raged both at Meaux and Metz. 
The north of France repelled the gospel ; and the gospel for some 
time gave way. But the reform had only changed its place of opera- 
tions, for the provinces in the south-east soon became the scene of its 
advance. 

Farel, a refugee at the foot of the Alps, there displayed laudable 
activity. He aimed at higher objects than merely to taste domestic 
joys in the bosom of his family. The report of those events whibt 
had oc^rred at Meaux and Paris, had imparted a certain terror to 
the minds of his brethren ; but an unknown power attracted their 
hearts towards the new and marvellous maxims recorded in their 
hearing by their brother William. And he (William) urged them, 
with all the impetuosity of his zeal, to become converts to the gospel 
truth; in so much that David, Walter, and Claude, were at last 
persuaded to acknowledge the God of whom their brother spoke. 
They did not, in the first instance, abandon the worship of their 
ancestors ; but when persecution arose, they courageously sacrificed 
their friends, their property, and their party, in order to offer unfet- 
tered adoration to Jesus Christ. The brethren of Luther and 
Zwingle do not appear to have been equally frankly converted to a 
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belief of the gospel ; tbe French reform, in fact, exhibited from the 
cbmmencement a character peculiarly domestic and intimate. 

Farel did not, however, confine his attentions to his brethren ; he 
proclaimed the truth also to his parents and friends, both at Gap and 
in the neighbourhood. It would even seem, if we are to credit a 
manuscript, that, profitting by the friendly feelings of some ecclesias- 
tics, he began to preach the gospel within the walls of certain 
churches ; at the same time it is asserted by other authorities that he 
did not, at the time we speak of, deliver discourses from the pulpit. 
Be thig as it may, the doctrine which he professed produced anxious 
speculation. The multitude and the clergy felt desirous of obtaining 
silence. “ A new and strange heresy !” it was said. “ Must all pious 
practices then be performed in vain ? There is neither monk nor 
priest, nor does it belong to such to discharge theofiice of preaching.'" 

Yery soon all the authorities in Gap, both civil and ecclesiastical, 
united their force to oppose Farel. He was evidently a^^ agent of 
that sect which in every quarter had met with resistance, Let us 
drive back to a distance,” it was said, “ this brand of discord.” Farel 
was summoned to appear before the authorities, was rudely treated, 
and chased in a violent manner from the town. 

He did not, however, abandon his native country. Did not the 
districts and the villages on the banks of the Durance, the Guisanne, 
and the Isere, contain a number of souls who were in want ©f 4bergos- 
pel t and if he were still exposed to danger within their limits, Wo*^ 
not the forests, caves, and steep rocks, which he had so often visited 
in his youth, offer him a place of safe retreat ? He set himself, 
therefore, to range over the country, preaching in houses, and in the 
middle cJf lonely pasture grounds, and seeking shelter in the thicket 
of aVood, or upon the verge of a torrent. This was a school in 
which God trained his servant for work of greater enterprise. The 
crosses, persecutions, and machinations of Satan, of which I was 
warned, have not passed by me,” said he, they are even much 
stronger then I could myself be able to bear ; but God is my father ; 
he provides, and shall provide me always with the strength of which 
I stand in need.” A great number of the inhabitants of these dis- 
tricts receive from his mouth the words of truth ; and thus the 
secution which had driven Farel from Paris, and Meaux, 
spread the Peforraation in the provinces of the Sa^ond^ Rhone, and 
the Alps. In every age the words of the Scriptures have been ful- 
filled. “ Those, therefore, who were dispersed, went about here and 
there proclaiming the word of God.” — (Acts, viii. 4.) • 

Among the inhabitants of France who were at this period per- 
suaded to receive the gospel, was included a gentleman of considera- 
tion from Dauphiny, namely, the knight Anemond of Coct, the younger 
son of the auditor Coct, the lord of Chatelard. Lively, ardent, unset- 
tled, with a heart inclined towards piety, and an enemy to relics, pro- 
cessions, and the clergy, Anemond received with great proiflptitude 
the evangelical doctrine, and became very soon a most devoted fol- 
lower thereof. He could not endure forms in religion, and desired to 
abolish all kinds of ceremonies in the church. The religion of the' 
heart, inward adoration, formed in his view the only true worship. 
“ Never,” said he, “ has my spirit found any repose in the observ- 
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aifce af outward rites. The summary of Cliristianity is contained in 
tliese words : — “ John baptized with water, but you shall be baptized 
with the Holy Spirit : it is necessary to become a new creature.” 

Ooct, endowed with a vivacity altogether French, spoke and wrote 
at one time in Latin and at another time in French. He read and 
quoted the Donat, Thomas D’Aquin, Juvenal, and the Bible. His 
style was abrupt, and he quickly passed from one idea to another. 
Always in a state of agitation, he directed his steps in every direction, 
to whatever place a door seemed open to receive the gospel, or 
wherever a celebrated doctor was found to declare its truths. He 
won, by the cordiality of his manners, the hearts of all with whom he 
became in any way connected. “ He is a man distinguished by his 
birth and his knowledge,” said Zwingle at a later period, “ but eve# 
much more distinguished by his piety and affability.” Anemond exbdbita 
a type of many of the French who espoused the cause of the Reforma- 
tion. Yivacity, simplicity, and a zeal which exceeded the bounds of 
prudenc^ were distinctions often discovered in the characters of this 
nobleman s countrymen, who embraced the cause of the gospel. But 
at the other extremity of the French nature we behold the grave 
countenance of Calvin, who formed a powerful counterpoise to the 
light-hearted disposition of Coct. Calvin and Anemond exhibit; the 
two opposite poles between which circulated the religious world in 
France. 

Scarcely had Anemond received from Far el a knowledge of Jesus 
Christ before he himself began his endeavours to gain souls to the 
beslief of th«jt doctrine of spirit and life, His father was dead, and 
hm eHer brother, of a proud and haughty temper, repelled. hie ad- 
vances with disdain. The youngest of the family, Laurence, full of ^ 
affection for his spiritual adviser, appeared to comprehend b«t impeij- 
fectly the propositions addressed to him. Anemond, seeing himiself 
thus frustrated in his attempts with his own relations, turned his 
active exertions into another channel. 

Up to this period it was only among laymen the revival had bear 
constituted in Dauphiny. Farel, Anemond, and their friends were, 
therefore, anxious to see a priest at the head of this movement, which 
aeemed destined to create a lively commotion within the provinces of 
the Alps, There was at Grenoble a curate, a minor, called Peter de 
Bebville," an eloquent preacher, possessed of an honest and affection- 
ate heart, not receiving council from flesh and blood, but whom God 
attracted to himself by slow degrees. Sebville very soon heg^ai^ to 
acknowledge that there was no safe teacher hut the word of the Lord; 
and, abandoning the doctrines which rested all their strength upon 
the testimony of men alone, he resolved in his mind to preach the 
word “ clearly, purely, and boldly.” These three words expressed 
the sum and substance of the reform. Goct and Farel heard with 
joy this new preacher of grace raising his eloquent voice within the 
<conflnes of their native province, and they therefore bolioved .their 
presence therein had now become less necessary. 

The more, however, the spirit of revival was extended, the more 
violent the opposition to its progress became. Anemond, desirous to 
become acquainted with Luther, Zwingle, and the countries in 
which the reform had commenced, as well as irritated at beholding 
^the truth rejected by his fellow citizens, resolved to hid adieu to his 
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country and family. He made Ms will, disposed of his property,^! 
which his elder brother, the Lord of Chatelard, was at the time in 
possession, in fayour of his brother Laurence, and, having thus settled 
his affairs, he quitted Dauphiny and France, and, clearing with his 
impetuosity of the South, many countries which were then of difficult 
passage, he traversed Switzerland, and, scarcely stopping at Basil, he 
arrived at Wittemberg, the habitation of Luther. This event hap- 
pened soon after the second diet of Nuremberg. The French noble- 
man accosted the Saxon doctor with his usual vivacity; spoke to 
him with enthusiasm concerning the gospel, and explained to him in 
earnest language the plans he had formed for the propagation of the 
truth. The Saxon gravely smiled at the southern imagination of the 
worthy knight, but Luther, who entertained some prejudices against 
the French character, was seduced, and disabused of his unfavourable 
opinions by Anemond. The thought that this gentleman had come, 
for the sake of the gospel, from France to Wittemberg, sensibly 
affected the heart of Luther. “ Assuredly,” said the Refor^qer to his 
friends, tMs French knight is an excellent man, learned and pous,” 
The young noble produced the same impression upon the minds of 
Zwingle and Luther. 

^.nemond, seeing how much Luther and Zwingle had accomplished, 
believed that if they were only willing to occupy themselves with 
the affairs of France and Savoy, nothing could resist their attempts ; 
and therefore, not succeeding id his endeavours to persuade them to 
visit these countries, he beseeched them to give their consent at least 
to write. He more particularly solicited Luther to address a letter 
to the Duke Charles of Savoy, brother of Louis and Philibert, and 
the uncle of Francis I. and Margaret. “ This prince,” said he to the 
doctor, ‘^inherits many attractions in favour of piety and true re- 
ligion, and he delights in speaking of the reform to certain persons at 
his court. He is well disposed to comprehend your address, for he 
has chosen as a motto the following words : Nihil deest timentihus 
Deum^ (Nothing fails those who fear God,) and this device is your 
own. Overcome by turns by the empire and by France, humbled, 
broken-hearted, and always in peril, his soul has need of comfort 
from God and his grace ; there is, indeed, nothing required on his 
part but some powerful impulse. Gained over to the cause of the 
gospel, he must have over Switzerland, Savoy, and France, an im- 
mense influence. For goodness sake do you write to him.” 

Luther was altogether a German, and he felt himself completely 
out of his own sphere beyond the boundaries of Germany. Still, 
animated by a really catholic spirit, he held forth the hand o^friend- 
ship the moment he discovered the symptoms of a sincere brother- 
hood, and wherever there was a word wanted, he was willing to 
extend his voice. He wrote sometimes, on the same day, to the 
extremities of Europe, to the Netherlands, to Savoy, and to Livonia. 

Certainly,” he said, in reply to the request of Anemond, a love 
of the gospel in a prince is a rare gift and an inestimable «jeweL’* 
And he addressed a letter to the duke, which Anemond probably car- 
ried with him as far as Switzerland. 

“ May your highness be pleased to pardon me,” wrote Luther, if 
I, a miserable and despised man, presume to write to you ; or rather, - 
may your highness impute this boldness to the glory of the gospel ; 
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for I cannot behold that most resplendent light to rise and shine in 
many parts, without experiencing a feeling of triumphant joy. . . 

My desire is that our Lord Jesus Christ may gain many souls in 
consequence of the example of your very serene highness. This is 
the reason wherefore I wish to explain to you the meaning of our 
doctrine. . . . We believe that the beginning of salvation, and 

the sum of Christianity, is faith in Christ, who, by his blood alone, 
and not by our works, has expiated sin and robbed death of his domi- 
nion. We believe that this faith is the gift of God, and that it ia 
created in our* hearts by the power of the Holy Spirit, and not pro- 
cured by our individual labour ; for faith is a living principle, 
which is engendered within man spiritually, and makes of him a new 
creature.” 

Luther in the sequel referred to the consequences of faith, and 
shewed how it cannot he possessed unless the structures of false doc- 
trines and human works, which the church had so laboriously erected, 
were inUnediately razed to the ground. “ If grace,” said he, is 
obtained by the blood of Jesus Christ, it is not then by our works.’*^ 

“ It is for this reason all the labours of all the cloisters- are usel^s, 
and those institutions must be abolished as being in contradiction 
with the blood of Jesus Christ, and inducing men to trust in' their 
own good works. Incorporated into Jesus Christ, there remains no 
longer anything for us to do but what is good, because having been 
grafted into the good tree, we must shew proof of this fact by the 
testimony of good fruit. 

“ Gracious Prince and Lord,” said Luther, in conclusion, “may 
your highness, who has so well begun the work, contribute to the 
diffusion of this doctrine ; not with the power of the sword, wfiich * 
inflicts an injury upon the cause of the gospel, but by calling into 
your states many teachers whb preach the word of God. It is with 
the breath of his mouth Jesus shall destroy Antichrist, in order that, 
as spoken by Daniel, (chap. viii. 25,) ‘ he may be bruised without 
hands/ It is for this reason, most serene prince, your highness is 
seen to rekindle the spark which has begun to burn within your 
breast, so that there may issue forth a flame from the house of 
Savoy, as formerly from the house of Joseph ; that the whole dis- 
tricts of France may become before this fire like stubble ; that it may 
burn, crackle, and purify in such a manner as that illustrious kingdom 
may resume in truth the name of Ver^ Christian Kingdom^ which 
until this moment has only been applied to the shedding af torf'^nEts 
of blood poured out in the service of Antichrist.” 

Suc8 were the efforts made by Luthet iU order to spread abroad 
a knowledge of the gospel in France. We are left in ignorance of 
the effect produced by this letter upon the mind of the prince ; but 
we do not discover that he ever displayed any ardent wish to^ detach 
him'self from the cause of Home. In 1522 he implored Adrian VI. 
to become the godfather of his first born, while at an after period 
the pope promised to hesto w on his second child the hat of a cardiusl. 
Anemond, after having Used all his exertions to get within the court 
of the elector of Saxony, and having received for this purpose a 
letter from Luther, returned towards Basil more determined than 
ever to expose his life for the sake of the gospel. He was willing, ih 
his excessive ardour, to make an impression upon the whole empire 
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of France. “ All that I am,” said he, “ all that I shall ever be. ^ 
well as all that I have, or ever shall have, I desire to consecrate to 
the glorj:- of God.” ^ , 

Anemond found in Basil his counfepyman Farel. The letter of 
AnemCnd had excited in the breast of his compatriot a lively desire 
JO see the reformers of Switzerland and Germany. Farel, moreover, 
was in want of a sphere wherein he might more actively display his 
energetic strength. He, therefore, quitted the country of France, 
which even now offered only scaffolds to the view of the faithful 
preachers of the gospel. Availing himself of circuitous routs, ^d 
hiding himself in woods, he escaped, although with difficulty, the 
pursuit of his enemies. Often he wandered on his road. “ God 
wishes to teach me by means of my own weakness in these trifling 
matters,'* said he, how great my weakness is in things of greater 
moment." At last he arrived in Switzerland at the beginning of the 
year 1524. And it was in this region he was destined to spend his 
life in the service of the gospel. It was at this period, too^r France 
began to send into Helvetia those generous evangelists who were 
appointed to establish the Reformation in Romish Switzerland, and to 
impart to it, in the other portions of the confederation and throughout 
the whole world, a new and powerful impulse. 


CHAPTER X. 

C^fihgUcdty of the Beform— Frlondsbip of Farel and Ecolampade^ Farel and.Era8mus->Altercation.~>Faxol 
demanda a Dipute— Thesio— The Scriptures and Faith— Dispute. 

The Catholicism manifested by the Reformation constitutes one of 
its most delightful features. The Germans came to Switzerland, the 
Fr^ch went to Germany, while at a later period many men from 
England and Scotland visited the continent, and several doctors from 
the continent proceeded to take np their abode in Great Britain. 
The reformations produced in various countries had an origin almost 
entirely independent of each other, but from the first instant of their 
revival a disposition pf mutual kindness was eagerly evinced. There 
is only one faith, one Spirit, one Lord. It is an error, in my opinion, 
to have, up to the present time, composed the history of the Refor- 
mation with reference merely to a single country; tha^t,wrca|E;|^g^, 
unique, and Protestant churches form, from their very origin, on# 
body, well assorted in all its members.” — (Ephes. iv., 16.) 

A number of refugees from France and Lorraine formed at this 
time in Basil a French church of members saved from the scfiffold ; 
they there spoke of Lefevre, Farel, and of the events which had hap- 
pened at ‘Meaux ; so that when Farel arrived in Switzerland he was 
already known as one of the most devoted champions of the gospel. 

He was immediately introduced into the ‘house of Ecolampade, 
who had returned to Basil some months before Farel’s arrival in that 
town.^ It is not often two characters more opposed to eaclf other 
meet in intimate alliance. Ecolampade delighted by his mildness, 
Farel attracted by his impetuosity ; but, from the first moment of 
their acquaintance, these two men experienced a mutual, conviction 
of their constant friendship. It was a second example of the union 
between Luther and Melancthon. Ecolampade received Fare! into 
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Ins’OWR dwelling, set apart for liia use, simply furnislied chamber, en- 
tertained him at a frugal table, and introduced him to his friends. The 
knowledge, piety, and courage of the young Frenchman very soon 
secured for him the affection of his new companions. Pdlican, 
Itneli, Wolfhard, and other ministers belonging to Basil, felt them- 
selves strengthened in the faith by his discourses of significant im- 
port. Ecolampade was at the moment we refer to much dejected in 
his mind. “ Alas 1” said he to Zwingle, “ I speak in vain, and do 
not perceive the least prospect of good hopes. Perhaps I would 
meet with more success among the Turks !” . . . “ Ah T added 

he, with a deep sigh, “ I do not attribute the fault of my failure lo 
any one but myself.” But the better he became acquainted with 
Farel, the more he felt his heart revived, and the courage which the 
Frenchman communicated to his associate composed the basis of an 
indestructible esteem. “ Oh, my dear Farel,” said the other, I hope 
that the Lord will render our friendship immortal I And if we are 
unable remain united here below, our joy shall be the greater when 
we shall be re-united in the presence of Christ within the heavens.” 
Pious and touching thoughts. .... The arrival of Farel was 
evidently on behalf of Switzerland a succour directed from above. 

But while the Frenchman in question rejoiced exceedingly in his 
intercourse with Ecolampade, he recoiled with indifference and noble 
pride before a man at whose feet all the nations of Christendom did 
homage. The prince of the schools, he from whom each individual 
strove to catch a word or look of friendly recognition, the master of 
the age, Erasmus, was neglected by Farel. The young native of 
Dauphiny refused to accord the reverence supposed due to the , 
scholar of Rotterdam, despising those men who were neven but half 
supporters of the truth, and who, while fully comprehending the 
dangers of error, were busy in framing artifices for those who 
encouraged evil. Thus was exhibited in the character of Farel that 
decision which has become one of the distinctive marks of the Refor- 
mation in France and in French Switzerland, and which certain per- 
sons have denominated obstinacy, exclusiveness, intolerance. A 
discussion had taken place, on the subject of the commentaries com- 
posed by the doctor of Etaples, between the two greatest doctors of 
the day, and there was no feast observed whereat parties were not 
divided in their adherence to the opinions either of Erasmus or of 
, Farel. Farel had not hesitated to advocate the cause of his 
amd ihe principal object of his wrath was the cowardice dtepTsoyed 
the philosopher of Rotterdam with regard to evangelical Christians. 
Erasmffs shut his door against such professors ; and so Farel did not 
seek to pass the forbidden threshold. This was but a small sacri- 
fice on his part, convinced that the basis of all true theol6gy, piety 
of heart, was wanting in the character of Erasmus. “ The wife of 
Frobonius," said he, has more knowledge of theology than him^^' 
and indignant at the conduct of Erasmus in writing ’to the .pep^i^ 
the bes? method of extinguishing the conflagration of Luther/* ft© 
loudly affirmed that Erasmus desired to stifle the progVi^jS of the 
gospel. 

This independence displayed by the young Farel irritated the tem- 
per of the illustrious scholar. Princes, kings, doctors, bishops, popes, 
reformers, priests, and men of the world, all vied with each other in 

53 
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offering him the tribute of their admiration. Luther himself' h*^ 
evinced a certain regard for his person ; and yet this unknown youth 
from Dauphinyj in a state of exile, dared to brave his power. This 
undisguised contempt caused more chagrin to Erasmus than all the 
homage he received from the world afforded pleasure, wherefore he 
omitted no opportunity of venting his spleen against Farel. More- 
over, in attacking a heretic so far denounced, Erasmus cleared himself 
in the eyes of the Roman Catholic party from all suspicions of heresy. 

I have never met with a greater iiar, or a more violent and sedi- 
tious subject than this .man,'’ said he ; ‘‘ he has a heart full of vanity 
and a tongue filled with malice.” But the anger of Erasmus did not 
wholly centre upon Farel, it was pointed at all the French refugees 
collected in Basil, whose frankness and decision wounded his self-: 
esteem. These strangers paid little attention to any person ; and if 
the truth were not openly professed, they interested themselves about 
no man however great his genius might be. They were, perhaps, 
somewhat deficient in the meek spirit enforced in the writiSlgs of the 
gospel ; but there was in their fidelity something of the strength inhe- 
rited by the ancient prophets ; and it was gratifying to behold men 
who did not yield a blind acquiescence to the favourites of the world* 
Erasmus, amazed at the show of such haughty disdain, made, com- 
plaints thereof in every direction. What ! shall we reject,” he 
wrote to Melancthon, the pontiffs and bishops only to receive tyrants 
more cruel, a set of vile creatures, or madmen ! ... for France 

has sent us a horde of such wretches.” There are some Frenchmen/' 
he wrote to the secretary of the pope, in presenting him with his 
hook upon free will, still more furious than the Germans them- 
selves. ^.They have continually the five following words in their 
mouths: — The gospel, word of God, faith, Christ, and the Holy 
Spirit ; and, nevertheless, I have little doubt but that it is the spirit 
of Satan which impels them forward.” Instead of Farellus, he often 
wrote Fallicus, thus designating one of the most honest men of his 
day under the epithet of a rogue or deceiver. 

The malice and anger of Erasmus was raised to the highest pitch 
when he was told that Farel had denominated him another Balaam* 
Farel believed that Erasmus, like the prophet alluded to, allowed him- 
sdf, in his instance perhaps, to be bribed by presents to speak against 
the people of God. The learned Dutchman could no 
his indignation, and resolved to sue the audacious son of Daup^^^!« 
He. therefore, took occasion, at a moment when Farel was carrying 
on a discussion with several friends, upon the Christian doctrine, in 
his (Erasmus’) presence, to interrupt the Frenchman by saying to 
him abruptly, “ Wherefore do you call me Balaam ?” Farel, asto- 
nished for an instant by the suddenness of the question, soon resum- 
ed his composure, and replied that it was not he who had first applied 
the offensive title. Urged to name the guilty individual, he men- 
tioned Du Blet of Lyons, who was likewise a refugee in the city of 
Basil. ‘^It may be possible that person made use of the term,” 
replied Erasmus, but it was you who taught him so to speak.” 
Then, ashamed of the anger he had betrayed, he quickly directed the 
conversation to some other subject. “ Wherefore,” said he to Farel, 

“ do you pretend that it is not necessary to invoke the saints ? Is it 
because the Holy Scriptures do not command the performance of 
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sucb invocation V Yes,** said the Frenchman. ^'Yery well,” respond- 
ed the sage, “ I summons you to prove by the Scriptures that it is 
necessary to invoke the Holy Spirit.*’ Farel added the following 
simple but true reply : — ‘‘ If the Holy Spirit be God, he must be 
invoked.’* “ I leave off the dispute,” said Erasmus, “ for the night 
approaches.” From that moment, every time the name of Farel came 
under the pen of Erasmus, it w’as to depict the former as an odious 
wretch, who ought to be avoided at all hazards. The letters of the 
reformer are, on the contrary, full of moderate expressions with 
regard to Erasmus, The gospel is more mild than philosophy, even 
in the most impassioned characters. 

The evangelical doctrine had even now a number of friends in 
Basil, both in the council and among the people ; but the doctors of 
the university opposed its spirit with all their force. Ecolampade 
and Stor, the pastor of Liestal, had maintained several theses in oppo- 
sition to these teachers. Farel conceived it requisite to profess 
equally ift Switzerland the grand principle of the evangelical school 
of Paris and Meaux. The word of God sufficeth. He requested 
permission from the university to maintain some thesis, ‘^rather,” 
added he with modesty, “to determine whether or not I deceive 
myself, than in order to afford instruction to others,” but the univer- 
sity refused his request. 

Farel then addressed his petition to the council, and the council 
issued a proclamation purporting that a Christian man, named Wil- 
liam Farel, having arranged by the inspiration of the Holy Spirit 
certain articles in conformity with the gospel, it granted him permis- 
sion to maintain these articles in Latin. The university prohibited , 
all priests or students from attending the performance of thisydispute ; 
but the council passed a contrary resolution. 

The following are some of the thirteen propositions fixed on by 
Farel : — 

“ Christ has given us the most perfect rule of life ; it does not 
belong to any person either to add or take away anything therefroms. 

“ To regulate the conduct after other precepts than those of Christ 
leads directly to impiety. 

“ The real ministry of the priests is to attend to the administra* 
tion of the word, and there' is no duty of theirs more elevated than 
this. 

“To take away from the good news of Christ its certainty is 
ensure its ^destruction. . * ■ 

“ He who hopes to be justified by his own power or mbrits, and 
not by fSith, sets himself up in the place of God. Jesus Christ,, whom 
all things obey, is our polar star, and the only star we ought to 
foUow.” 

(Such was the manner in which this “ Frenchman” conducted him- 
self in Basil. He was a child of the mountains of Dauphiny, reared, 
in Paris at the feet of Lefevre^ who came to proclaim courageou^y^ 
in this celebrated university of Switzerland, and in the preswcfe 
of Erasmus, the grand principles of the reform. Two ideas were 
contained in the theses drawn out by Farel ; the one was the return 
to the Holy Scriptures ; the other the return to faith ; two notidia 
which Popery has decidedly condemned at the commencement of the 
eighteenth century, as heretical and impious, in the fatuous constitu- 
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tion of Unigenitus, aud whicli, closely united between them, over- 
throws in fact the system of Popery. If faith in Christ be the 
beginning and the end of Christiauityj it is then to the word of Christ 
we must adhere, and not to that of the church. And yet,' in addition 
to this, if faith unites souls together, what need is there for any 
exterior bond ? Is it with so many crosses, bulls, or tiaras, that 
their holy unity is completed ? Faith unites with an actual and spi- 
ritual unity all those within whose heart it establishes its abode. In 
this manner a single blow disperses into the air the triple delusion 
;af meritorious works, human traditions, and a false unity. These are 
the sum and substance of Eoman Catholicism. 

The dispute commenced in Latin. Farel and Ecolampade explain- 
ed and proyed their articles, summoning by different appeals their 
adversaries to make a reply ; but not one of their number aocepted 
the open challenge. These sophists, such was the appellation bestowr- 
ed upon them by Ecolampade, affected a rash spirit, but it was 
hidden now in some obscure corner. Thus the people began to 
despise the cowardice of their priests, and to abhor their tyranny. 

Such was the manner in which Farel assumed a high rank among 
the defenders of the Reformation. It was delightful to see a French- 
man possessed alike of so much knowledge and such ardent .^pietyi 
The most distinguished triumphs were already confidently anticipated- 

He is strong enough,*' it was said, ‘‘ to destroy, by his own^exer- 
•^fcns, the whole university of Sorbohne.** His candour, slnc^ityi, 
and frank demeanour, captivated the hearts of all his associates. 
But in the bustle of his activity, he did not forget that it is with- our 
own souls all missionary business must begin. The mild Ecolampade 
entered *into a compact with the ardent Farel, in virtue of which thej 
bound themselves to exercise humility and calmness in the course of 
^heir familiar conversations. These courageous men were determined, 
even on the field of battle, to maintain a mutual peace. But still 
fhe impetuosity of a Luther and a Farel were necessary virtues. 
Borne strong effort is required when the world has to be subdued and 
the church renewed. This truth is too often forgotten in our day, 
which the mildest men of the times we now refer to openly acknow^ 
leddged. Some persons," said Ecolampade to Luther, in introducing 
Farel to his notice, would wish to see his zeal against the enemieis of 
the truth assume a more moderate character ; hut I cannot 
myself from recognising in this very zeal an admirable 'virtue^ which, 
if it displays itself at convenient seasons, is not less necessary than 
mildness.” Posterity has confirmed the judgment of Ecolai^ade. 

In the month of May 1524, Farel, with some friends from Lyoni^ 
visited Schaffouse, Zurich, and Constance. Zwingle and Myconius 
received with lively joy the exile from France, and Farel retained a 
recollection of their kind reception all his after life. But, on their 
return to Basil, Farel found Erasmus and bis other enemies at work, 
and soon received an order to quit the town. In vain did hjs friends 
express their deep displeasure with a stretch of authority so abhorrent 
to common justice, he must abandon the soil of Switzerland, conse- 
orated from that time to great reverses. “ It is thus/’ said the inddg- 
nUnt Ecolampade, “ we receive hospitality as the real inhabitants uf 
Bodom.” , • . 

Ifasret was intimately acquainted in Basil with the knight D'Esch ; 
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and," this gallant individual wishing to accompany his friend, they 
departed together, furnished with letters from Ecolampade to Capi- 
to and Luther, to whom the doctor of Basil recommended Farel as 
“that William who had so much laboured in the work of Grod,” 
Farel formed in Strashurg a close intimacy with Capito, Bucer, 
and Hedion, but he made no public appearance until he arrived at 
Wittemberg. 


CHAPTER XI. 

A new Oampaigu— Vocataoa oiyarel to the Ministry— A Foterunaeiv-Lyons a Centre of the Gospel— SehvUle 
at Grenoble— Oonventiclefr- Preaching at Iiyons— Margaret in Prison^Maxgaret Intimidated. 

God most generally withdraws his servants from the scene of ^tion, 
simply for the purpose of bringing them back to the attack with re-^ 
newed strength and more fully equipped. Farel and his friends from 
Meaux, Metz, Lyons, and Dauphiny, driven out of France by threats 
of persecffliion, were brought into contact with the most ancient re- 
formers of Switzerland and Germany, and now, like an army at the 
first onset dispersed by their adversaries, but quickly rallied, they 
turned to the right-about face and marched forward in the name of 
the Lord. Besides, it was not only upon the frontiers that the friends 
of the gospel re-assembled ; in France itself they assumed their 
courage, and made preparations to commence a fresh assault. The 
trumpets already sounded the reveille ; the soldiers adjusted their arras, 
and formed into close columns, in order to multiply their blows , the 
leaders^ consulted upon the line of march ; the watch-woxd was.given— ^ 

“ Jesus, his word and grace*^ — a more powerful stimulant in th# ^ 
of battle than the noise of military instruments, and one wljjjch filled 
each heart with the same enthusiasm. Everything was ready in^ 
Franc© for the execution of a second campaign, which must result in 
the accomplishment of new victories, and in the suffering of repeated 
and still greater reverses. ^ m j i 

Montbeliard. at this time required an active agent. The duke 
Hlri© of Wurtemberg, young, violent, and cruel, dispossessed of his 
states in 1519 by the' league of Swabia, had taken refuge in this coun- 
try, the only one of his possessions which remained at his disposal. 
He met in Switzerland with the reformers ; his misfortunes were 
sanctified to him, and he tasted the consolations of the gospel. Eco- 
lamjmide informed Farel that a door was opened in Montbeliard, , 
tlie French* reformer travelled in secret to Basib ^ ^ 

Farel had: not regularly taken orders in the ministry bf the 
but we find in him, at this period of his life, everything that is n^e^- 
sary to constitute a minister of the Lord. He did not adopt of him- 
self and thoughtlessly the services of the church. “ Regarding my 
weakness, said he, “ I should not have dared to preach, expecting 
that onr Lord would send persons more competent to perform this, 
duty." But God addressed to him a triple vocation. He had 
sooner drived in Basil than Ecolampade, touched with the w®nte^^ 
France, beseeched him to consecrate himself to the work. “ See, said 
the old doctor, “how little Jesus is known to all those who us© the 
French language. Will you not give them some instruction ’ 

vulgar tongue, so that they may the better understand the Holy 
Scriptures At the same time the people of Montbeliard gave Farel 
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a call, and the prince of the district consented to this proposal, 'Wis 
not this triple vocation the act of God ? “ I do not think/' said he, 
that it was allowed me to resist ; agreeably to God, I obey.” Hid- 
den within the house of Ecolampade, struggling against the responsi- 
bility which was offered to him, and yet obliged to yield to manifest- 
ations as distinct of the will of God, Fare! accepted the proffered 
charge, and Ecolampade consecrated him thereto, invoking the name 
of the Lord, and addressing to his friend a lecture of advice full of 
wisdom. “ The more you are excited to violence,” said he, the more 
you must practise the temper of meekness, moderate your courage 
of the lion by the modesty of the dove. The whole soul of Farel 
acq^uiesoed in the sentiments of this appeal. 

In this manner Farel, formerly an ardent follower of the ancient 
church, was destined to become the servant of God in the new. If 
Rome requires, in order that a consecration should be valid, the im- 
position of the hands of those bishops who are descended from the 
apostles in an uninterrupted succession, such a proposition: implies 
the placing of human traditions above the word of God. In every 
church wherein the authority of the word is not absolute, there is, no 
doubt, need to seek after some other authority. And then, what can 
be more natural than to demand from the most venerable ministers of 
God that which it is not known how to receive from God himself ? 
If no request be made in the name of Jesus Christ, is it not at least 
something to urge your demand in the name of St John or St Paul ? 
He who speaks in the name of antiquity is stronger than the Ration- 
alist who only speaks in his own name. But the Christian minister 
possesses an authority more elevated still ; be preaches, not because 
he is des^iended from St Chrysostom and St Peter, but because the, 
word which he proclaims descends from God himself. The idea of 
succession, however respectable it maybe made to appear, is nevertheless 
nothing more than a human system, substituted in place of the system 
of God. There was not in the ordination of Farel any human suc- 
cession. Nay it may be farther asserted that there was not in it one 
thing necessary in the flock of the Lord, wherein it is needful that all 
things may be done in order, and of which the God may not be a God 
of confusion. 

There was wanting in the instance under review th& consecration 
of the church ; but extraordinary times justify extraordinaryfiS^ei^, 
ings. At the memorable period we speak of God himself intervene® 
He consecrated, by means of marvellous dispensations, those^ whom he 
called forth for the renewal of the world ; and that consecration was 
fully equal to the consecration of the church. There were*' present 
in the ordination of Farel the infallible word of God, given to a man 
of God, in order that he might promulgate its truths in the world ; the 
vocation of God and of the people, and the consecration of the heart ; 
and perhaps there never was a minister either of Rome or Geneva 
who can be considered more legitimately ordained by the holy minis- 
try. Farel departed for Montbeliard, and D’Esch accompanied him 
on his journey. 

Farel found himself thus placed in one of the outposts. Behind 
him, Basil and Strasburg supported his position by their counsels and 
their printing presses, while before him lay extended those provinces 
df Franche, Comte, Burgundy, Lorraine, Lyonnais, and the rest of 
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Fracaccj wherein many men of God began to struggle against error 
in the midst of profound darkness. He (Farel) set himself immedi- 
ately to the preaching of Jesus Christ, and to exhort the faithful not 
to allow themselves to he turned away from the Holy Scriptures by 
the attempts either of threatening or cunning. Performing, long 
before Calvin, the work which that reformer was appointed to accom- 
plish on a more extended scale, Farel appeared at Montbeliard, 
like a general stationed on some conspicuous height, whose piercing 
glance surveyed the field of battle, excited the ardour of those en- 
gaged with the enemy, rallied those who were driven back by the 
impetuosity of the assault, and infiamed by his courage the minds of 
those who remained behind. Erasmus also wrote to his Homan 
Catholic friends that “ a Frenchman, escaped out of France, was 
creating a great disturbance in these regions.” 

The labours of Farel were not spent for nought. “ Everywhere,” 
wrote one of his compatriots, “ are seen to multiply men who employ 
their lal«)ur and their whole life in extending as far as possible the 
reign of Jesus Christ.” The friends of the gospel blessed the Lord in 
that the holy word shone each day throughout all the provinces of 
Gaul with greater lustre. The adversaries of the truth were thrown 
into»a state of consternation. ‘‘The faction/* wrote Erasmus to the 
Bishop of Hochester, “increases in strength every day more and 
more, and is propagated at once in Savoy, Lorraine, and France.** . . 

Lyons appeared for some time to be the centre of evangelical influ- 
ence within the heart of the kindgom, as Basil was beyond its formal 
limits. Francis I. proceeding towards the south in an expedition 
against Charles Y., arrived at Lyons in coinpany of his mother, bis 
sister, and his court. Margaret brought along with her several indi- * 
viduals devoted to the cause of the gospel. “ All other descriptions 
of people she has cast behind,** said a letter written at the period. 
At the moment when Francis I. passed through Lyons with 14,000 
Swiss ’ soldiers, 6,000 Frenchmen, and 1500 lances of the Frerioh 
nobility, with the purpose of repelling the invasion of the imperial 
troops into Provence. At the moment that this large city rang with 
the clangour of arms, the treading of horses, or the sound of the 
trumpet, the friends of the gospel there advanced to conquests more 
ia&ting and pacific. They wished to attempt in Lyons that which 
they had not accomplished in Paris, Perhaps at a distance from 
Sorbonne and the parliament the word of God shall find freer 
.access* JPerhaps the second city of the kingdom might be destined 
to become the first in the cause of the gospel. Was it not within 
its waBs the excellent Peter Waldo had begun, 400 years before this 
date, to spread abroad the Divine word? He had then caused a 
commotion in France. And now that God had prepared everything 
for the emancipation of his church, must not success much more vast 
and decisive be reasonably expected ? Therefore, the men of Lyons, 
who were not in general, it is true, o£ the “ poor,’* as in the twelfth 
centur J', began to brandish “ the sword of the Spirit, which is the 
word of God.” 

Among those who surrounded Margaret was her almoner, Michael 
D’Arande. The duchess caused the gospel to be publicly preached 
in Lyons ; and Master Michael declared boldly and purely the word 
‘Of God in the hearing of a great concourse of people, attracted partly 
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by the inclinatiau which the good news exercises wherever it is pub- 
lished, and partly also through the favour shewn to the preaching 
a^d. the preacher encouraged by the much loved sister of the king. 

Anthony Papillion, a man of highly cultivated understanding, an 
elegant Latin scholar, the friend of Erasmus, and “ the first in Franc© 
who well knew the gospel,'* likewise accompanied the princess. He 
had, at the request of Margaret, translated the work of Luther upon 
monastic vows, “ for which he had much to do with these Parisian 
vermin,” said Sebville ; but Margaret protected her learned friend 
against the attacks of Sorbonne, and had procured for him the office 
di &sfe master of requests in Dauphiny, with a seat in the grand 
council. He did not serve the gospel less by his devoted zeal than 
by his prudence. A merchant named Yagus, but more especially a 
gentleman called Anthony Du Blet, the friend of Farel, were at the 
head of the reform in Lyons. The last named personage, endowed 
with an active spirit, became the channel of communication between 
the Christians scattered among these districts and those Stationed 
in Basil, who were thus assimilated in their interests. While 
armed host of Francis I. merely passed through Lyons, the spiritual 
soldiers of Jesus Christ remained in the city with Margaret, and 
leaving the former army to prosecute the war in Provence ancLth© 
plains of Italy, they commenced in the heart of Lyons the combat of 
the gospel. 

But they did not wholly confine themselves within the walk of 
that town. They took a survey of the neighbouring districts ; the. 
campaign was, in fact, commenced at several points in the same 
moment ; and the Christians of Lyons encouraged with their words 
' and their yorks all those who professed the doctrine of Christ in the 
adjoining provinces. They carried their exertions still farther, and 
proceeded to proclaim the gospel in places where as yet it was not 
ktoWn. The new doctrine was thus spread along the banks of the 
Saone, and an evangelist traversed the narrow and little frequented 
streets of Macon. Michael D’Arande himself, the almoner to the 
sister of the king, visited this place in 1524, and, backed by the influ- 
ence of Margaret, he obtained leave to preach in that town, which 
was destined at an after period to be filled with blood, and whose 
jumpings were doomed to be for ever celebrated. 

After having mounted the banks of the SaoBe,^ the ChiissfeiWfC 
Lyons, always attentive to their duty, proceeded to visit the neigh- 
bourhood of the Alps. There was in Lyons a Dominican named 
Maigret, who had found it necessary to quit Dauphiny, where he had 
preached the new doctrine with energy, and who eagerly requested 
that missionaries should be sent to his brethren of Grenoble and Gap. 
Papillion and Du Blet agreed to follow this advice. A violent storm^ 
however, was about to buist over the head of'Sebville and his preach- 
ings. The Dominicans had there moved heaven and earth ; enraged 
at beholding so many evangelists — ^Farel, Anemond, and Maigret — 
escaping from their vengeance, they were willing to destroy com- 
pletely those who were still to be found in their vicinity. They had, 
therefore, requested that Sebville might be apprehended. 

The friends of the gospel in Grenoble were put into a state of 
alarm. Must Sebville also be carried away from among them ? . . 

“i . Margaret adyoeated his cai:fee in the presence of her brother, 
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while several personages of* the highest distinction in Grenoble, the 
solicitor to the king among others, either open or concesiled friends of 
the gospel, exerted their influence in favour of the Franciscan evan- 
gelist ; and, finally, these united efforts saved him from the fury of his 
enemies. 

But if the life of Sebville was preservedj his moutli was closed. 
“ Keep silence," it was .said to him, “ or you shall be yet taken to the 
scaffold." “ On me,” he wrote to Anemond de Coct, on me silence 
has been imposed, with reference to my preaching the gospel, upon 
pain of death.” These determined threatenings of the adversaries 
alarmed those even of whom better things were esjected. The king's 
solicitor, and other friends of the gospel, only evinced increasing in- 
difference, and many returned to the common forms of worship, pre- 
tending to render adoration to God spiritually in their hearts, and to 
affix to the exterior rites of Catholicism a spiritual signification — a 
sad delusion, which only drags one down from infidelity to infidelity. 
There ijpno sort of hypocrisy which may not, in the same way, be jus- 
tified. The incredulous, by means of this system of fables and alle- 
gories, may preach Christ from Christian pulpits, and the follower of 
an abominable superstition among Pagans may be able, with little 
tal^t, to discover therein the symbol of a pure and elevated id^ea. 
In religion the first concern is truth. A few of the Christians of 
Grenoble, including Amedeua Galbert, and the cousin of Anemond, 
remained, nevertheless, firm in the profession of their faith. These' 
pious men assembled secretly together with Sebville, sometimes in 
qt^hoi^e and sometimes in another, and conversed familiarly upon 
the subjects of the gospel., Becourse was at times had 
retreats, or to visiting in the night-time the house off a bretheir^ eit 
concealment among the rocks, like some guilty brigandS^ ini orte 
to offer up prayers to Jesus Christ. More than one false alarnr Oc- 
curred, which carried terror into the bosom of these humble meetings^, 
The adversaries at same time consented to shut their, eyes upouB^dht 
secret conventicles ; but they had sworn that the fire of the funeral. 
*pil© should be left to do justice upon whoever dared to discourse pubp- 
Kcly upon the word of God. % ' . 

It was under such circumstances Du Blet and Papillion arrived aii* 
Grenoble. Finding that the mouth of Sebville was closed in this 
quarter, they exhorted him to come and preach the gospel in Lyons. 
The season of Lent in the following year was destined to present 
aAwonjable opportunity for proclaiming the truth to a 
crowd. Michael D’ Arande, Maigret, and Sebville proposed to march 
at th^head of the' rauik^ of the supporters of the gospel. EveryiihiBg 
was in this manner prepared to realize a brilliant manifestatumi.^fi 
the truth in the second city of France. The reports of this evasr- 
gelical Lent were spread abroad as far as Switzerland. Sebville is* 
rescued, and will preach the Lent sermon in St Paul's at Lyons/* 
wrote Anemond to Farel. But a great disaster, in bringing 
into ^ery district of France, sufficed to interrupt the spiritual,.coiiMaC 
It is in the times of peace the gospel accomplishes her^ conij|iis^slSi.- 
The defeat of Pavia, which took place in the month of February, 
occasioned the failure of this hold plan, so carefully toanged by ihe^ 
reformers. . . « 

Still, without waiting the arrival of Sebville, since the beginning of 
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the winter, Maigret had preached, in Lyons, salvation through Jesus 
Christ alone, in defiance of the keen, opposition displayed by many 
priests and monks. He no longer referred, in these discourses, to the 
worship of creatures, of saints, of the Virgin, or of the power of the 
priests. The grand mystery of piety, « God manifest in the flesh," 
was alone proclaimed. The ancient heresies of the poor of Lyons re- 
appeared, it was said, in a form more dangerous than ever. In spite 
ef all opposition, Maigret continued his ministry; the faith which 
animated his soul was poured forth in powerful language ; for it is in 
the nature of the truth to make bold the heart which cordially receives 
it. Nevertheless, Rome was fated to obtain the ascendancy at Lyons 
as well as at Grenoble- In the presence of Margaret, Maigret was 
arrested, dragged through the streets, and thrown into prison. The 
merchant Vaugris, who at this time left Lyons on a journey to Swit- 
zerland, gave information of the event as he passed through the 
country. His arrest was regarded with amazement and dejection. 
Still one thought reassured the friends of the reform — “ Midgret is 
taken,” it was said, “ but the Duchess of Alencon is still here, thanks 
be to God.” 

But this hope of safety was soon destined to be lost. Sorbonne 
had condemned several propositions of the faithful minister above 
mentioned. Margaret, therefore, in a situation always more perilous, 
beheld the hardihood of the friends of the Reformation to strengthen 
^ the very moment the hatred of the powerful was seen to increase. 
Francis I. began to evince symptoms of impatience with reference to 
the zeal of these evangelists ; he recognised in them a band of heretics 
whom It was good to repress. Margaret, thus gagged between her 
desire to be useful to her companions and her inability to save them, 
made them to understand they must not expose themselves to greater 
risks, as she could no longer make application in their favour to the 
The friends of the gospel supposed that this resolution was not 
irrevocable. « God grants her grace ” they said, “ to write or say 
cnly what is liecessaiy for the good of poor souls.” But if this human 
^wour were taken away from them, Christ remained their friend. 
It IS good for the soul to be despoiled of all assistance, in order that 
it may be constrained to place its reliance on God alone. 


CHAPTER XIL 

Th, French in BasU-Bncoumgetnent oftte Swlss-Pearof Disorder-Translatione and Prmting-hou3«, in Basil- 
. Bible and Tracts Distributed m France. ^ ^ 

Still the efforts of the fnends of the gospel were paralysed in 
J) ranee. The powerful began to shew open hostility to the Christian 
^use ; Margaret wm distracted j for terrible news had lately crossed 
the Alps and overwhelmed, by repeated blows, the whole kingdom 
with sorrow, leaving one thought alone to engage the public 

or how to i^ye France. .... 
^ut it the Ctoist^s in Lyons were arrested in their progress, *were 
*l°*.fT**^ at Basil a number of soldiers escaped from the dangers 
of fte battle, and prepared to resume the noble contest? The exiles 
of France have never forgotten the good cause. Driven almost three 
^ndred years ago frorn^ their native country by the fanatical spirit 
« '^me, we still see their latest descendants carrying to the cities 
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atfd fields of tlieir ancestors the treasures of which they were deprived. 
At the moment when the soldiers of Christ in France threw down in 
sadness their arms, the refugees in Basil prepared themselves for the 
struggle. In beholding the monarchy of St Louis and Charlemagne 
to shake even in the hands of Francis I. shall they not feel themselves 
called upon to lay hold on that kingdom which cannot be shaken ?” 
— (Heb. xii. 23.) 

Farel, Anemond, D’Esch, Toussaint, and their friends, formed in 
^ Switzerland an evangelical society, the object of which was to save 
their country from spiritual darkness. They received intelligence 
from every quarter respecting the increase of the thirst for the word 
of God in France. It was, therefore, necessary to take advantage of 
these favourable circumstances^ and to sow and water while the spring- 
time remained. Ecolampade, Zwingle, and Oswald Myconius^ did 
not cease to encourage the noble enterprise. They joined hand in 
hand in their exertions, and animated their faith. The schoolmaster 
in Switeerland wrote in January 1525 to the French knight — “Ba- 
nished as you have been from your country by the tyranny of Anti- 
christ, your very presence amongst us proves that you have acted 
with courage in the cause of the gospel. The tyranny of Christian 
bishops shall finally oblige the people to regard them only as a set 
of liars. Continue steadfast, for the time is not far distant when we 
shall enter the harbour of rest, whether we are struck by the tyrants 
or whether they themselves are destroyed ; and then all shall go well 
with us, provided we remain faithful to Jesus Christ.’' 

Such encouragements were precious to the French refugees ; but 
a blow inflicted by these same Christians of Switzerland and Jljer- 
niany, who strove to encourage them, served at this monaent to rend 
the hearts of the French party. Escaped with difficulty from the 
horrors of the funeral pile, they saw with alarm the evangelical Chris- 
tians beyond the Rhine disturbing their present repose by deplorable 
confusion. The discussions upon the Lord's Supper had comnienoed. 
Mournfully agitated, and experiencing a lively persuasion of the need 
of charity, the French were anxious to employ every means whereby 
the divisions of opinion might be reconciled. This thought became 
their ruling passion. No society had, at the time of the Reformation, so 
much need of Christian unity as the French party. Calvin at an after 
period demonstrated the truth of this fact. “Would to God that I 
could purchase peace, concord, and union in Jesus Christ, by the 
bedding of every drop of my blood, which is not much woprfcfeS;^|d 
Peter Toussaint. The French, naturally endowed with quitpc:percef- 
tions, perceived immediately the stop which the newly created diij- 
cussion would put to the work of the reform. “All would, go on 
much better than is anticipated by many were we firm in one opinion. 
There are a great number of people who would come willingly to the 
light ; hut when they behold such divisions among the clerical body, 
thev are amazed and confused.” 

The French first entertained the idea of making advances MF'irds 
reconciliation. “ Wherefore,” they wrote from Strashui^, k npt a 
Bucer or some other learned man despatched to have an interview 
with Luther t The longer delays are prosecuted the more shall dis- 
sensions increase.” These fears were, however, left to grow more 
formidable. At last, seeing their efforts ineffectual, the French Chris - 
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tians turned aside with sorrow their regards from Germany and fixed^ 
th^m exclusively upon France. 

France, the preservation of France ! such was the object which from 
that moment entirely engaged the hearts of these generous men, whom 
history, which has inscribed upon its pages so many names vainly 
elated with their own glory, in the course of three hundred years has 
not deigned to mention. Forced to live in a foreign land, they knelt 
down every day of their lives, and in their silent retreats implored 
God to protect the country of their fathers. Prayer^ behold the 
power by means of which the gospel was spread abroad in the king- 
dom, and the great source of conquest for the Reformation. 

But these Frenchmen were not merely men of prayer; the evan- 
gelical army never included within its numbers combatants more 
prompt to expose their persons in the hour of battle. They perfectly 
understood the importance of filling with the Holy Scriptures and 
holy books the homes of their country, still full of darkness and 
superstition. A spirit of research was prevalent throughomt the 
kingdom, and it was necessary to provide that desire with convenient 
food in every district. Anemond, always prompt in his exertions, and 
another refugee, named Michael Bentin, resolved to unite alike their 
zeal, talents, means, and labour, in the good cause. Bentin wished 
to establish a printing-house at Basil, and the knight to profit by the 
little knowledge he had of German in the translation into French of 
the best works connected with the Reformation. Ah,” said they, 
in the joy inspired by their project, would to God that France were 
filled with evangelical volumes, in so much that in every direction, 
in the cottages of the people, in the palaces of the great, in the clois- 
ters, and in the presbyteries, and in the hidden recesses of the heart, 
there shouldTbe rendered a powerful testimony to the grace of Jesus 
Christ.” ^ 

A capital was required to further such an enterprise, but the re- 
fugees were devoid of means. Yaugris was then at Basil, and Ane- 
mond gave him on his departure a letter for the brethren at Lyons, 
of whom many were rich both in lands and goods, and who, although 
oppressed, were always faithful to the gospel. This letter requested 
the assistance of some remittances ; but they could not be sufficient 
to meet the full urgency of the case ; for the French were anxious to 
establish at Basil several presses, which might work night andday^i%, 
such a manner as to overspread Franc© with the word of Ged, At 
Meaux, Metz, and other places besides, there were residing a number 
of men sufficiently rich and powerful to grant supplies for the prosecu- 
tion of this enterprise. No person could act with greater infli^nce 
upon the French than Farel, and it was to him Anemond addressed 
his communications. 

It did not appear that the undertaking of the knight was likely of 
itself to be crowned with success ; but the work was accomplished 
by others. The printing presses of Basil were constantly occupied 
with the composition of French books ; these works were forwafded 
to Farel, and Farel introduced them into France with incessant 
activity. One of the first writings issued by this society for the 
dififusion of religious books was the “ Exposition of the Lord s 
Prayer,” by Luther. “ We sell," wrote the merchant Yaugris to 
Farel, “ the composition of the ^ Pater/ at four deniers of Basil coin, 
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ifi retail; but wbolesale, we sell 200 for two florins, which does not 
amount to so much.” 

Anemond sent from Basil to Farel all the useful books which there 
appeared, or were brought from Germany ; one resj^ecting the insti- 
tution of the gospel, and another on the education of infants. Farel 
examined all these works ; he composed, translated, or got translated 
into French, and appeared to be at once the whole moving power 
and labouring machine of the closet ; while Anemond hastened and 
superintended the printing presses, and those letters, prayers, and 
books, all these portable sheets, were the means of regenerating the 
age. While dissoluteness ran down from the throne, and darkness 
from the steps of the altar, these unperceived writings alone scattered 
over the nation certain traits of light and the seeds of healthy reno- 
vation. 

But it was especially the word of God which the evangelical mer- 
chant of Lyons demanded in the name of his countrymen. The 
FrencSl nation in the sixteenth century, hungering after intellectual 
food, were destined to receive in its own language those ancient 
records of the first ages of the world, wherein respire the new breath 
of primitive humanity, and these holy oracles of evangelical tinies, m 
which are revealed the plenitude of the revelation of Christ, ^augris 
wrote to Farel, I pray you, if it be possible, let the New Testa- 
ment be translated by some one capable of doing the work justice, 
for this would be a mighty boon for the countries of France, Bur- 
gundy, and Savoy. And if there is wanting a supply of French 
letters, (types,) I will cause them to be sent from Paris or |/jQns ; 
but if these letters are to be got in Basil of a proper desorfeMA'^^ 
much the better.” ' ^ ^ 


Lefevre had already at this time published in Meaux, but in a '4®“ 
tached form, the books of the New Testament in French. Vaugris 
required some one to revise the whole of this work, and superin- 
tend a complete edition of its contents. Lefevre undertook the 'de- 
sired task, and published it, as we have already said, on the I'SSi 
October 1524. An uncle of Vaugris, named Conrad, a refugee also 
In Basil, immediately received a copy of the work in question, unU^ 
the knight of Coct, paying a visit to the house of a friend on fli®* 
18th of November, there saw the book, and was transported with joy 
at its appearance. “ Be quick in your labours of reprinting it,” said 
he, for I have no doubt a very great many copies of this 

... ^ 

mkfiuer the word of- G.dd tras presented to the awffinoh 
France, in opposition to the traditions of the church, whiqh B6^ 
does not even now cease to offer to her contemplation. . H6w^,&ai 
possible to distinguish,” said the reformers, ‘‘what proceeds iroin 
man, in the traditions, from that which belongs to God, unless it be 
Wa reference to the Scriptures of God?” “The sayings of ^ 
Fathers, or the decretals of the heads of the church, cannot 
rules of our- faith. They tell us what has been the sen^l|^^q|? 
these ancient teachers ; but the word alone communicates to Us^^e 
sentiments of God. Everything must be submitted to the au^bbi^? 
of the Scriptures.” . , ~ . " ^ 

' The following was the principal method adopted in the circulation 
df these writings : — “ Farel and his friends remitted the holy books 
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to some traders or hawkers, simple and pious men, who, loaded with 
their precious burthen, went about from town to town, from village 
to village, and from house to house, in the provinces of Franche, 
Comte, Lorraine, Burgundy, and the neighbouring districts, leaving 
no stone unturned in the distribution of their hooks. The volumes 
were given to these dealers at low prices, in order that they might 
have some advantage in selling them.” Thus there was established, 
as far back as the year 1524, at Basil, with reference to France, a 
Bible society, of hawking and of religious tracts. It is an error to 
suppose that labours of this description have had their origin in out 
owti times ; they can be referred hack, in their essential idea, not only 
to the days of the Reformation, but even to the first ages of the 
church.” 


CHAPTER XIIL 

Progress atHontbeliard— Beslstance aud Troubles— Toussaint leaves Ecolampade— The Day of the Brid^v~Death of 
Anemond— Successive Defeats. 

The attention which Farel gave to France did not divert his notice 
from the places wherein he dwelt. Arrived at Montbeliard towards 
the end of July 1524, he had scarcely scattered the seed over Jjhe 
ground before an appearance, as Ecolampade expresses himself, of 
early vegetation was visible. ^Farel in great ecstasy wrote to the 
above-named friend an account of his progress. It is easy,” replied 
the doctor of Basil, to make certain dogmas enter into the ^rs of 
your hearers ; but to change their hearts is the work of God alone.” 

The knight of Ooct, delighted with the purport of such news, went 
4o visit, under the influence of his usual vivacity, his friend Peter 
Toussaint. “ I will set out to-morrow,” said the knight, in vivid 
accents, to Toussaint, to meet with Farel.” The person addressed 
on this occasion was more calnx in his views. He wrote to the evan- 
gelist of Montbeliard. Take care,” said he to Farel, “ it is a grand 
cause you are privileged to maintain ; it does not desire to be defiled 
by the counsels of men. The powerful promise you their favour, 
their assistance, and heaps of gold. . . . But to trust in these 

. things is to desert Jesus Christ and to walk in darkness.” Toussaint 
finished this letter at the moment the knight entered the room^ to 
wto^ it. w^ ^ven for the purpose of conveying it to Montbeli^^rcL , 

TOe knight found that town in a state of great agitation. Several 
of the great personages, under impressions of fear, said, while regard- 
ing Farel with disdain, “ What does this poor wretch want with 
us ? W ould to God he had never made his appearance here ! He 
cannot remain in this place, for he will comprise in his own ruin that 
of every one of us.” These noble refugees at Montbeliard, along with 
the duke, were afraid that the acclamations which everywhere accom- 
panied the Reformation would attract towards them the attention of 
Charles W and of Ferdinand, and cause them to be driven away from 
their last place of refuge. But it was more particularly the cfergy 
who resisted Farel. The guardian of the Franciscans from Besanpon 
had hastened to Montbeliard, and had formed a plan of defence with 
the cler^ of the place. On the following Sunday, Farel had scarcely 
begun his sermon, when he was interrupted by exclamations 'of. You 
^ heretic I Immediately the whole congregation became 
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excited ; some rose from their seats, while others demanded silence. 
The duke proceeded to the place of tumult, ordered both the guardian 
and Farel to be apprehended, and commanded the former either to 
prove the truth of his accusations or to retract these charges. The 
guardian chose the latter alternative, and an oflScial report was pub.-- 
lished of the whole affair. 

This attack inflamed to a higher degree the spirit of Farel. He 
believed it a duty to unmask henceforth without restraint the conduct 
of these interested priests ; and, drawing the sword of the word, he 
inflicted upon them many heavy blows. He was more inclined to 
imitate the procedure of Jesus Christ, when he drove from the temple 
the sellers and money changers, and upset their tables, than when 
the prophetic spirit conveyed to him this testimony — “ He does not 
contend, he does not clamour, his voice is not heard in the streets." 
Ecolampade was himself alarmed. In these two men there were 
represented types of two characters diametrically opposed to each 
other, tut still both worthy of our admiration. “You have been 
sent,” wrote Ecolampade to Farel, “ in order to attract men mildly 
towards the truth, not to drag them thereto with violence ; to evan- 
gelize and not to curse. Surgeons only have recourse to amputation 
wh^n remedies are found useless. Act then like a surgeon, and npjb 
like a hangman. It is not enough for you, in my opinion, to be mild 
in your treatment of the friends of the word. You must also strive 
to gain the favour of its adversaries. If the wolves are chased away 
from the flock, let the sheep at least hear the voice of the shepherd. 
Pour oil and wine into the wounds of the sick, and uphold the cha- 
racter of an evangelist, and not that of a judge or tyrant.” 

The report of these proceedings was spread over France and* 
Lorraine, and alarm was experienced within the walls of Sdtbonne and 
the house of the cardinal, in consequence of this connexion between 
the refugees at Basil and Montbeliard. A desire was felt to dissolve 
such a disquieting alliance ; for error knows no triumph so great as tp 
allure to its side some flagrant deserter. Martial Mazurier and 
others had already procured from Gallican Popery the joy conferred 
imon shameful defections. But if it were possible to seduce one of 
those followers of Christ, refugees upon the banks of the Rhine, who 
had suffered so much in the name of the Lord, how great must be 
the victory on the part of the pontifical hierarchy ? This power, 
therefore, erected her batteries, and it was at the most youthful 
opponent it aimed its discharge. ^ 

Xhe primicier, the cardinal of Lorraine, and all those who formOi 
the nfimerous circle which, composed the household of that prelate, 
deplored the sad lot of the Peter Toussaint who had afforded them 
such pleasing expectations. He is at Basil, it was said, yea, in the 
house of Ecolampade, living with one of the chief agents of this 
heresy. Letters were written to the young man in fervent language^ 
and professing an eager wish to save him from everlasting condenpi^, 
tion. • These epistles tormented the mind of Toussaint, and soi^^oSt 
the more on account of his being unable to prevent himself from 
recognising in their contents a feeling of affection which was’ dear te 
his heart. One of his relations, probably the primicier himself, rev 
commend him to take up his abode in Paris or Metz, or in any oth#r 
place of the world, provided that it was at a distance from the dwellr 
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ings of these Lutherans. This relative, who remembered all that 
Toussaint owed to his kindness, entertained no doubt of his comply- 
ing with his advice ; wherefore, when he saw his efforts prove una- 
vailing, his affection was changed into a feeling of hatred. At the 
same time the resistance offered exasperated against the young refu- 
gee the fury of all his family and friends. Yisits were paid to his 
mother, who was “ under the power of the hood.” The priests 
crowded about her person, inspired her with fear, and persuaded her 
that her son had committed many actions which it was impossible to 
Bpeak of without horror. Then this grieved mother wrote to her son 
^ touching letter, full of tears,” said he, “ and wherein she describ- 
ed, in a heart-rending manner, all her sorrow.” “ Ah, wretched 
mother !” said she, “ ah, unnatural son !” . ... “ Cursed be the 

breast that nursed thee, and cursed be the womb that gave thee birth.” 

The miserable Toussaint was distracted. What must he do? 
Return to France ! that was impossible. Must he leave Basil and go 
to Zurich or Wittemberg, away from the home of his farfJily he 
would thus increase their trouble. Ecolampade suggested to him *a 
-middle course. “ Quit my house,” said he to the youth. And 
Toussaint in reality left his friend with a broken heart, and went to 
dwell in the house of an obscure and ignorant priest, well calculated 
to restore peace to the minds of his relations. What a change for 
Toussaint ! He never met with his host but at table. He did not 
'oease then to debate upon the questions of faith; but the repast 
.ffni&hed, Toussaint ran back again to the solitude of his chamber, and 
•there, alone, far from noise and dispute, he carefully studied the 
word of God, “ The Lord is my witness,"' said he, “ that I have but 
■ one desire in this valley of tears, that, namely, of seeing the kingdom 
of Christ to extend so much, that all, with one mouth, may give glory 
to Ood.” 

One circumstance occurred which imparted consolation to the heart 
of Toussaint. The enemies of the gospel became always stronger in 
the city of Metz. And, at the instance of Toussaint, the knight 
B’Esch departed in the current January of the year 1525, in order 
to strengthen the evangelical Christians of the above-mentioned 
town- He traversed the forests of the Yosges, and arrived upon the 
‘‘Spot where Leclero had been executed, carrying with him a Ipad pC 
books with which Farel had furnished his chest. ^ ^ 

It was not alone upon Lorraine the French refugees directed their 
attention. The knight of Coct received several letters from- one of 
Farel's brothers, who detailed to him, in mournful strains, the condi- 
tion of the Dauphiny. The knight took good care not to she'w’ these 
letters, for fear of alarming the timid, and contented himself with 
making earnest prayers before God to grant the succour of his all- 
powerful arm. In December 1524?, a messenger from Danpbiny, 
Peter Yerrier, intrusted wdth a communication to Farel and Ane- 
mond, arrived on horseback at Montbeliard. The knight, with his 
accustomed decision, immediately adopted the purpose of returmng to 
France. “ If Peter has brought money to me,” he wrote to Farel, 
take it ; if the said Peter has brought letters to me, open them, and 
make copies of them, and then forward them to me. Nevertheless, 
do not sell the horse, but keep him, for, per chance, we may here- 
after have some use for him. I would wish to go back secretly into 
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i^fance by way of Jacobus Faber, (Lefevre,) and, Arandius. Let 
ane know your advice in writing," 

Such was the confidence and familiarity which reigned among these 
refugees ; the one opened the letters of the other and received his 
money. It is true that De Coct had already received thirty-six 
<jrowns from Farel, whose purse was always open for the use of 
his friends. There was more zeal than wisdom in the desire of the 
knight to return to France. He was too imprudent in his actions 
not to have exposed himself under such circumstances to certain 
death. Such a conseq^uence was, no doubt^ clearly pointed out to him 
"by Farel. He left, therefore, Basil, and retired to the quiet of a 
small town, “ where he had great hope of learning the German lan- 
guage, God aiding.” 

Farel continued to evangelize Montbeliard. His spirit was made 
sorrowful when he considered that the majority of the people of that 
town were entirely given over to the worship of images. It was, in 
the opinion of Farel, the ancient idolatry of Paganism which here 
again appeared- 

Nevertheless, the exhortations of Ecolauipade^ and the fear qfcom- 
proniising the truth, might, perhaps, have for long restrained his pas- 
sion without the intervention of anjr unforeseen event. One day , how- 
OTer, towards the end of February, (it was on the Feast of St Anthony,) 
Farel was walking close to the banks of a small river which runs 
through the town, at the foot of the high rook that commands the 
citadel, when, coming up to the bridge? he met a procession advanc- 
ing, p the a^t of reciting many prayers to St Anthony, and haying 
in front two priests carrying images of the saint. Farel foun<i 
iself thus placed all at once in the yery face of those detested ’ 

stitions, without having made any arrangement to accompli^ suph an 
object. There was, consequently, excited in his soul an ardent 
struggle. Shall he yield and hide himself? But would not such 
conduct imply blamable infid^ty ? These dead images borne ^ 
the shoulders of the ignorant priests created a fearful palpitation in 
his heart. . , . Farel moved forward with a bold step, tore from 

the arms of the priests the shrine of the holy hermit, and throw it 
from the height of the bridge into the river. Then turning towards 
the astonished multitude, he exclaimed, “ Poor idolaters, will you 
never he persuaded to leave your idols ?” 

The priests and the people halted in a state of consternation-^, 
fear seemed to restrain their actions- But 
etupoir OHbrickd. “ Th^ ^ge is ibp^awning,” cried fiomo ^ 
iniddife ohthe crowd,- and th^nto immobility and silence succeeded 
transports of exclamations and fury. The throng wished to avenge 
their wrath upon the sacrilegious person who had just thrown ' into 
tl^e water the object of their adoration. But Farel, we do not know 
how, escaped the consequences of their anger. 

"We understand how it must be regretted that the reformer 
hiius^I to be dragged into the commission of such an act^ 
rather tended to hinder the progress of the gospel, i ‘ . 

No one has a right to believe himself privileged to attack by vio- 
lence anything that appertains to public institutions. 

Still, there is something more noble in the zeal of the reformer than 
in that staid prudence so common in the world, which recoils before 

54i 
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the least appearance of danger, and is fearful of making the least 
sacrifice for the advancement of Gods kingdom upon earth. Farol 
was not ignorant of the fact that be thus exposed himself to the 
hazard of losing his life like Leclerc- But the testimony afforded 
by his conscience of seeking only the glory of God raised him aboYe 
the influence of fear. 

After the day of the bridge, which forms a trait so characteristic of 
Farers history, the reformer was constrained to hide himself, and, 
very soon after, to quit the oity.« He sought for shelter in Basil, in 
the society of Ecolampade, but he retained the fond recollection of 
Montbeliard, which a servant of God never fails to cherish for the 
first scenes of his ministry. 

Melancholy news awaited the arrival of Farel at Basil. ^ If he was 
a fugitive, Anemond de Coct, his friend, was seriously indisposed. 
Farel immediately sent him four golden crowns ; but a letter written 
on the 25th of March by Oswald Myconius announced the death of 
the knight. Let us live,” wrote Oswald, “ in such a mStiner aS 
that we may enter into the rest wherein we hope the spirit of Ane- 
mond has already entered.” 

Thus Anemond, still in the flower of his age, full of activity and 
strength, desirous of undertaking everything in order to evangelize 
France, and who was in himself worth a whole army, descended into 
a premature grave. God’s ways are not as our ways. It was not long 
since that, in the vicinity of Zurich also, another knight, Ulrich de 
Hutten, had paid the debt of nature. Some resemblance of charac^- 
ter is to be found between the German and French knights ; but the^ 
piety and Christian virtues of the son of Daujphiny place him much 
^ above the standard of the spiritual and intrepid enemy of the pope- 
and monks. 

Shortly after the death of Anemond, Farel not being able to 
remain at Basil, whence he had formerly been banished, went to live in 
Strasburg with his friends Capito and Bucer. 

Thus, at Montbeliard and at Basil, as well as at Lyons, breaches^ 
were made in the ranks of the Reformation. Among the most 
devoted combatants some were carried away by death, and others by 
persecution or exile. In vain the soldiers of the gospel tried to 
force the assault on every side ; they were in every (quarter repulsed. 
But if the forces which they Concentrated, first at Meaux^ ahd 
then at Lyons, and after's^ards at Basil, were successively dispersed, 
there remained here and there champions who, in Lorraine, atpMeaux, 
and even in Paris, strove, more or less openly, to maintain in France* 
the cause of the gospel. If the Reformation beheld the masses of ite 
armies giving way, there still continued in active contest many indi- 
vidual soldiers. It was against this latter force Sorbonne and thC 
parliament were about to direct their rage. A desire was manifested 
to extirpate from the soil of France every vestige of those generous^ 
men who had undertaken to plant thereon the standard of Jesus 
Christ ; and many unheard-of misfortunes conspired at this moment 
with the enemies of the reform, and lent them a strong impetus in the- 
furtherance of their work. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


Francis taken at Pavia— Reaction against the Reform— Xouisa consults BorI)onne<— Commission tigainst Hereiict— 
Brlsonnet Decreed — Appeal to the Assembled Parliament— Fall — Retraction — Lefevre Accused— Cbndeniiia< 
tlon and Fligh^Xeflavre at Strasburg— Lewis De Berguln Incarcerated — ^Erasmus Attached— Schuoh at Nancj 
— His Martyrdom — Struggle with Carol! — Sorrow of Pavanne — Hia Funeral Pile— A Christian Hermit- 
Concourse at Kotre Dame, 

During the latter part of Farers sojourn at Montbeliard, many 
momentous events occurred in the affairs of the world. The generals 
of Charles Y., Lannoy and Pescaire, having quitted France on the 
approach of Francis I., that prince had passed the Alps and proceed^ 
ed to complete the blockade of Pavia. On the 24th February 1525, 
Pescaire had attacked the French. Bonnivet, La Tremouille, La 
Palisse, and Lescure were killed close to the king's side. The Duke 
D'Alen^on, the husband of Margaret, first prince of the blood, had 
fled with the rear guard, and had retired to die of shame and sorrow 
at Lyons ; while Francis, thrown from his horse, had delivered up his 
sword fb Charles of Lannoy, viceroy of Naples, who received it with 
his knee bent upon the ground. The king of France had become the 
prisoner of the emperor. The captivity of the king appeared an 
affliction of the deepest agony. “ Of all my possessions there only 
reranins with me my honour and my life,” wrote the king to his 
mother. But no one experienced a sorrow more excessive than 
Margaret. The glory of her country compromised, France deprived 
of its king, and exposed to the greatest danger, her much-beloved 
brother a captive to his illustrious adversary, her husband dishonour- 
ed and dead, . . . what an accumulation of extreme misfortune! 

But she was not without a comforter ; and while her brother repeali& • 
as a means of consolation, All is lost, save honour,’* she was able to 
say— 

Excepting Jesus only, my brother, and the Son of God.” 

France, her princes, Parliament, and people, were thrown into a 
state of consternation. Yery soon, as in the three first centuries of 
the church, the calamity which afflicted the country was imputed to 
the conduct of the Christians ; and from every quarter fanatical 
voices demanded the shedding of blood, in order to expiate these 
woful miseries. The moment was then favourable ; it was not suffi- 
cient to have driven the evangelical Christians from three of the 
strong positions they had occupied, it was also necessary to take 
advantage of the fear of the people, to beat the iron while it wa^ 
and to make a clean sweep throughout the kingdom of that c^pctf- 
tion whinh had become so forinidable against the interests of Popery. 

At The head of this conspiracy and of these clamours were seen 
Beda, Duchesne, and Lecouturier. These irreconcilable enemies of 
the gospel flattered themselves that they would easily obtain, from 
public terror, possession of the victims who had, until this period, been 
rescued from their grasp. They availed themselves of every sort of 
contrivance, of conversations, fanatical preachings, complaints, threatlj 
and defamatory writings, in order to excite the anger of the nation, 
and more particularly that of its leaders. They kindled fire and 
flames against their adversaries, and covered them with the most oppro- 
brious injuries. Every description of means was deemed good in their 
sight ; they quoted here and there certain sentences, leaving out the 
words necessary to explain their proper import, substituting their 
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own expressions for those of the doctors whom they accused, aCad 
added or omitted others, according to the wants of their design in 
blackening the character of their adversaries. This is the testimony 
given even by Erasmus. 

Nothing excited their anger so much as the fundamental doctrine 
of Christianity and of the Reformation, namely, salvation through 
grace. When I see,'* said Beda, “ these three men, endowed other- 
wise with a genius so penetrating, Lefevre, Erasmus, and Luther, 
uniting in order to conspire against the benefits of meritorious works, 
and to place the whole weight of salvation upon faith alone, I am 
longer astonished that thousands of men, seduced by these doctrines, 
should be heard to say, ^ Wherefore should I fast or wherefore should 
I torment my body V Let us banish from France this odious doctrine 
of grace. There is in this negligence of merits a fatal deception of 
the devil.” 

In^ this manner the syndic of Sorbonne endeavoured to overcome 
the doctrine of faith. He was indebted for support to a debauched 
court and another portion of the nation more respectable, but which 
was not less opposed to the gospel. I allude at present to those 
serious men, of severe morals, but who, devoted to the study of law 
and of judicial forms, recognised in Christianity nothing more than a 
system of legislation, and in the church an establishment of moral 
police, and who, being unable to amalgamate with the ideas of juris- 
pirudence which absorbed their thoughts the doctrines of the spiritual 
incapacity of man, of the new birth, or of justification by faith, re- 
garded these doctrines as so many fanatical imaginations, dangerous 
alike to public manners and the prosperity of the state. This hostile 
tendency d;o the doctrine of grace was manifested in the sixteenth 
century by two extreme opinions of very different signification : In 
Italy and Poland, by the doctrine of Sociu, the offspring of an illus- 
trious family of lawyers from Sienne ; and in France by the arrests 
of persecutors and the funeral piles of the parliament. 

The parliament, in reality, despising* the grand truths of the gospel 
which the reformers proclaimed, and believing themselves obliged to 
do something on the occasion of a calamity so heavy, addressed to 
Louisa of Savoy lively remonstrances against the conduct of the 
government with respect to the subject of the new doctrine. ‘^Heresy,” 
said they, ^‘has raised its head in the middle of us, asd 
not erecting scaffolds to check its progress, has drawn down upon lie 
kingdom the anger of heaven.” r 

At the same time the pulpits rang with complaints, threatenings, 
and maledictions, and prompt and public punishments were demanded 
as due. Martial Mazurier distinguished himself among the preachers 
of Paris, and, seeking to cover by the violence of his . language the 
remembrance of his former alliance with the partisans of the reform, 
he declaimed against the hidden disciples of Luther.” “ Do you 
know,” exclaimed he, “the promptitude of that poison? Do you 
know the strength of it? Ah! let us tremble for France*; for it 
operates with an inconceivable activity, and in a short time it may 
occasion the death of thousands of souls.” 

It was not difficult to excite the passions of the regent against the 
partisans of the reform. Her daughter Margaret, the first person- 
>^6 of ^he court, Louisa of Savoy herself — ^Louisa, always so devoted 
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totlie cause of the Eoman pontiff — ^were described by some fanatical 
beings as favourers of Lefevre, Berquin, and other renovators. Had 
she not read their lesser writings and their translations of the Bible ? 
The mother of the king was anxious to clear herself from suspicions 
of so outrageous a nature. Already she had sent her confessor to 
Sorbonne, in order to demand from that body by what means heresy 
ought to be eradicated. “ The detestable doctrine of Luther,” she 
had caused it to be said to the faculty, “ gains every day new adher- 
ents.” The faculty had once smiled at the receipt of a message like 
this. Before, no desire was manifested to listen to its representations, 
but at the present hour humble prayers were presented to Sorbonne 
to call a council to take this matter under consideration. She held, 
in short, in her own hands the fate of that heresy she had so long 
desired to smother. Sbe intrusted to Noel Beda the duty of imme- 
diately replying to the regent. Since the sermons, the disputes, 
and the books we have so often composed in opposition to heresy, ' 
said th#fanatical syndic, have not succeeded in arresting its pro- 
gress, it has become necessary to prohibit by an ordinance all the 
writings of the heretics ; and should these measures still prove insuf- 
ficient, it shall be needful to employ force and constraint against the 
person even of these false doctors ; for those who resist the light 
must be subdued by means of punishments and terrors.” 

But Louisa had not even waited the receipt of this reply. The 
moment Francis I. fell into the hands of Charles Y. she had written 
to the pope requesting to know his will with respect to heretics. It 
important in a political point of view for Louisa to secure for 
herself the favour of the pontiff who could raise Italy to join agam^ 
the conqueror of Pavia, and she was quite ready to conciliate her , cause* 
at the price of a little French blood. The pope, charmed at the 
prospect of being able to punish, within the boundaries of the very 
Christian kingdom, the crimes of a heresy he could not stop either in 
Switzerland or Germany, immediately gave orders for the introduce 
tion of the inquisition into France, and addressed a brief to the par- 
liament. At the same time Duprat, whom the pontiff had made a 
c^inal, and to whom he had given the hishoprick of Sens and a rich 
abbey, sought to reply to the court of Rome, by displaying against 
the heretics an indefatigable hatred. Thus the pope, the regent, the 
doctors of Sorbonne, the parliament, the chancellor, and the ignorant 
and fanatical phrtion of the nation, all conspired together and at oiw 
to effed the ruin of the gospel, and the death of its ' 

It was the parliament which began. Nothing less was' heei^isaxy 
than flmt the first body of the nation should enter the field of battle 
a/gainstthis doctrine, and, besides, was it not the business of parliament 
to do so, seeing that the public salvation was concerned m the q[nes- 
tionl The parliament, therefore, “ exhibited a holy zeal and feiWour 
against these innovations, and ordered, by a resolution, that the 
Hah(m of Paris and other bishops should he held to lease their cuis^ 
to liM. Phillip Pot, the president to the inquisition, and .^dre 
Yerjus, counsellor, and to MM. Guillaum, Duchesne and Nicolus 
Leclero, doctors in theology, to draw out and perfect the processes of 
those who were found adhering to the doctrines of Luther. 

And in order that it might appear that these gentlemen officiated 
xather in conformity with the authority of the church than of the 
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parliament, it had pleased his holiness to send his brief, (20th May 
1525,) which approved of the above-named commissioners. 

In accordance with this order, all those who were declared Luther- 
ans by the bishop, as judges of the church to these deputies, were 
handed over to the secular authority, that is to say, to the said parlia- 
ment, who, by virtue of this transfer, condemned them to be burned 
alive. 

Such were the words found in a manuscript written at the period 
of which we speak. 

Such also was the terrible commission of inquest appointed during 
the captivity of Francis I. to act against the evangelical Christians of 
France, and for the good of the public safety. It was composed of two 
laymen and two ecclesiastics, and one of these latter individuals was 
Duchesne, next to Beda, the most fanatical of the doctors of Sor- 
bonne. The modesty of not naming their chief was preserved, but 
his influence was only the more surely maintained. 

Thus the machine was constructed ; its springs were all ^ell ad- 
justed, and every blow it inflicted was certain to produce death. 
Great anxiety was felt to know against whom the first attack would 
be directed. Beda, Duchesne, and Leclerc, assisted by MM. Phillip 
Pot, the president, and Andrew Verjus, the counsellor, delibemted 
among themselves upon this important question. Were there not the 
Count of Montbrun, the former friend of Louis XII. the ex-ambassador 
to Rome, and Bri 9 onnet, the bishop of Meaux ? The committee of 
public safety, assembled in Paris in 1525, thought that by beginning 
with a person thus high in rank, terror would more certainly be spread 
over the surface of the kingdom. This reason proved sufficient, and 
'the veneraWe bishop was consequently served with a libel of impeach- 
ment. 

Far from allowing himself to be terrified with the persecutions of 
1523, Bri^onnet had persisted, as well as Lefevre, in his opposition to 
popular superstitions. The more eminent his situation was, both in 
the church and in the state, the more fatal was his example ; and there- 
fore the more necessary it was to obtain from him a prominent retrac- 
tion, or to inflict upon him a blow more startling still. The commission 
of inquest hastened to accumulate the charges which could be brought 
against the accused. It verified the kind reception the bishop had 
extended to heretics ; it proved that eight days after the guar^an of 
the Franciscans had preached in the church of St Martin at Meau]^, 
in conformity with the instructions of Sorbonne, in order ifchere to 
establish the holy doctrine, Bri 9 onnet himself had mounted the pulpit, 
had refuted, and had accused the orator and the other Franciscans, his 
brethren, of being shameless false prophets, and hypocrites ; and that, 
not content with this public affront, he had subjected the guardian to 

a personal summons by his official It even appeared, as 

recounted by a manuscript of the times, that the bishop had exceeded 
these limits, and that, in the autumn of 1524, accompanied by Lefevre 
of Etaples, he had , for the space of three months, continued to go over 
his diocese, burning all the images with the exception of the crucifix. 
An action so hardy, which displayed in Bri^onnet a surplus of audacity, 
in connexion with extreme timidity, must, if it be true, fix upon him 
the blame attached to the other destroyers of images ; for he was the 
Ise^er of the church wherein he reformed these superstitions, and he 
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a^ied ■within the circle of its rights and duties. We here quote from 
a letter from Sebville in the library of the pastors of Neuchatel. 

But however these things may be, Bri 9 onnet must have been suffi- 
ciently guilty in the eyes of the enemies of the gospel.^ He had not 
merely presumed to attack the church in general, he had also taken 
to account Sorbonne itself, that association whose supreme law con- 
stituted his own peculiar glory and preservation. Thus the university 
was delighted to know that the inquest directed its inquiries against 
its adversary ; and one of the most celebrated advocates of the day, 
John Bochart, sustained before the parliament the charges against 
Bri 9 onnet, and exclaimed, while raising his voice “ Against the 
faculty, neither the bishop of Meaux, nor any other private person, 
dare to raise their head or open their mouth. " And is the faculty then 
subject to carry on a dispute, or to bring forth reasons in the presence 
of the said bishop, who must not resist the wisdom of that holy as- 
sociation, the which he ought to reckon to be assisted by God ? 

In consequence of the requisition made, the parliament issued an 
arrest, on the 3d of October 1525, by which, after having decreed 
the capture of those who were therein specially named, it was ordain- 
* ed that the bishop should be interrogated by Master James Menager 
and Andrew Yerjus, counsellors of the court, upon the facts ■with 
which he was accused. 

This resolution of the parliament carried consternation into the 
heart of the bishop. Bri 9 onnet, the ambassador of two kings to the 
court of Borne, Bri 9 onnet, a bishop and a prince, the friend bpth of 
Louis , XII. and -Francis I., must now submit to be interrogated by 

two counsellors of the French court ^ This man who had 

hoped that God would kindle in the heart of the king, his mother, and* 
his sister, a fire which would thus be communicated to*the whole 
kingdom, now saw the kingdom turned against himself, in order^ to 
extinguish the flame he had himself received from Heaven. The king 
was a prisoner, his mother stood at the head of the enemies of the 
gospel, and Margaret, overwhelmed with a sense of the misfortunes 
which had crushed the spirit of France, dared not avert the blows 
which were about to fall upon the heads of her dearest friends, and 
first of all upon that spiritual father who had so often comforted her ; 
or, if she dared interfere, she could not succeed, Yery recently even 
she had written to Bri 9 onnet, in words full of pious efliisions— “ O 
that my poor dead heart could feel some spark of the love in which 
X desire to dissolve into ashes.” . . , i But it was newu^e 

letter wTiich must be doomed to be burned to ashes. Such language 
was wb longer in season ; it was necessary, if one were willing to 
confess the true faith, to brave the scaffold. The poor bishop, who 
had so eagerly hoped to see an evangelical reform diffusing itself 
calmly within the spirits of men, was horror struck, and trembled to 
see himself obliged at this hour, to purchase that reform, at the cost of 
liis life. Never perhaps had this thought occurred to his imaginat|op 
before^ and he recoiled at its perception with agonizing dread. 

Nevertheless Bri 9 onnet had still one hope left j if he were permit- 
ted to appear before all the divisions of parliament in full assembly, 
in compliance with a courtesy due to a person of his rank, he was 
sure iu that august and numerous court to find some^ generous he^S 
who should comprehend his case and undertake his defence. He, 
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therefore prayed the court to have respect to this privilege ; but hist 
enemies were equally persuaded of the consequences which might 
Attend a trial before the proposed tribunal. Had not Luther been 
seen to appear at Worms in the presence of the Germanic diet, and 
to shake there the most determined hearts? Resolved to exclude 
every chance of salvation, these adversaries had so well exerted their 
powers, that parliament refused to extend to Bri 9 onnet the favour re- 
quested by a resolution passed on the 20th of October 1525, which 
confirmed their former decree. 

Behold, therefore, the bishop of Meaux sent back, like the meat 
obscure priest, to stand his trial before Masters James Meiiager and 
Andrew Yerjus. These two lawyers, the docile instruments of 
Sorbonne, were not likely to be moved by the high considerations to 
which the whole chamber might have yielded a favourable regard ; 
these were men of a positive disposition. Has the bishop disagreed, 
or has he not, with the association ? This was the only question 
inquired into by them. The condemnation of Bri 9 onnet wags there- 
fore certain. 

While^the sword was thus suspended by parliament over the head 
of the bishop, the monks, priests, and doctors did<«diot allow their 
time to be lost ; they perceived that a retraction from Bri 90 jjjnet 
would serve their interests better than even his punishment. His 
death would inflame the passion of all those who partook of the 
same faith, but his apostasy would overwhelm them with deep 
despondency. To the work therefore 1 The bishop wa® waified 
upon, and ardently pressed to alter his opinions. Martial Mazurier, 
above all, endeavoured to accomplish in Briponnet the same fall from 
^principle which he had himself endured. The advocate was mot 
wanting in reasons which might appear specious in the ears of the 
listener. Was he then willing to lose his place ? Could he not, by 
remaining in the church, exert all his influence upon the king and 
upon the court, in order to bring about improvements, whose extent 
It was impossible to anticipate ? What must become of his old 
friends when he was wholly deprived of power ? How far would his 
resistance not compromise a reform, which, in order to be salutary 
and durable, must operate through the legitimate influence of the 
clergy ? How many souls must he not injure in his resistance to the 
church ? and how many, -on the contrary, must not be attracted hy 
the operation of his concession ? .... Others, like him, were 

anxious for reform. Everything insensibly tended toward^ such a 
consummation — at the court, in the city, throughout the provinces ; 
in short, everywhere an advance was making in this direction, 

. . . , and he would wantonly strive to annihilate the prospects 

of such a prosperous future In the main, he was not 

required to sacrifice his doctrine, hut only to submit its guidance to 
the established order of the church. Was it well, when France was 
depressed with such a load of misfortune, to impose upon her fresh 
and grievous troubles ? “In the name of religion, in the nsme of 
our country, in the name of your friends, and in the name of the 
Reformation itself, yield to our solicitations !” were the words 
addressed to the bishop. It is by sophisms of a similar nature the 
most laudable enterprises are lost. 

‘Still -every one of these words made some impression upon the 
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^nd of the bishop. The tempter, who wished to complete the fall 
of Jesus in the desert, presented himself in this manner to the bishop 
under many specious forms ; and, instead of imitating his Master, 
in the declaration, “ Get thee behind me, Satan,'' he listened, 
received, and pondered on the proposals made. From that moment 
his fidelity was crushed to the earth. 

Bri^onnet had never been, in every respect, equal to a Farel or a 
Luther in the movement which, at this time, regenerated the church. 
There was in him a certain mystic tendency which weakens souls, 
and deprives them of that consistency and courage inspired alone by 
a single faith rested entirely upon the word of God. The cross, 
which it was necessary to take up in order to follow Christ, was too 
heavy. Shaken, alarmed, giddy, and carried beyond his reason, he 
staggered and tripped upon the stones which had been artfully placed 

in his way He fell, and, in place of throwing himself 

into the arms of Jesus Christ, he let himself drop into those of 
Mazuri^p:, and defiled by a shameful recantation the glory of a 
splendid fidelity. 

Such was the fall of Bri^onnet, the friend of Lefev^re and Margaret; 
and in this manner the first prop of the gospel cause in Franee' 
lenuunced the good tidings of grace, under the guilty impression 
that, if he remained faithful, he would lose his influence upon the 
church, the court, and France. But the things that were represented 
to him as the salvation of his country may perhaps become the 
cause of her ruin. What might have happened had Briqonnet 
pesse@ise<i the courage of a Luther ? If one of the first bishops of 
France, dear to the "king and dear to the people, had meumt^^ the^ 
scaffold, and had there, like the little in the estimation of^this 
sealed, by a stout confession and a Christian death, the t?uth of the 
gospel, must not France have been moved ? and the blood of the 
bishop of Meaux, becoming, like that of the Polycarpians and 
Cyprians, a sign for the renovation of _ the church, might we not 
have seen these countries, so illustrious in such numerous instance, 
to escape, from the date of the sixteenth century, out of that long 
spiritual darkness in which they are still retained, 

. Bri^nnet underwent, for form’s sake, the interrogatory trial before 
Master James Menager and Andrew Verjus, who declared that h© 
had sufficiently exculpated himself from the crimes imputed to his 
conduct. He was then reduced to penitence, and assembled a syu^^ 
witioreln he condemned the books written by Luther, retr^t^^^^^ 
j fcis had taught contrary to the doctrine of 
established' the convocation of the. saints, used* all his exertions iTo 
Mug hack those who had abandoned the worship of Kome, and 
wishing to leave no sort of doubt upon his reconciliation Vrifch th© 
pope and Sorbonne, he celebrated the eve of the feast of God a 
^mn fast, and commanded the observance of pompous processio^ 
in which he personaUy appeared, thereby affording a test 
sincoTity of his faith by his magnificence, and the fulfilment 
description of devotion. ^ ^ 

Briconnet affords perhaps the example of a fall the most ulustrioua 
in the annala of the Reformation. In tio other instance do we Sw 
a man engaged so prominently in the work of the refom, and so 
sincerely pious, turning so abruptly round to the cause of her adver- 
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aaries. Still it ia necessary to understand thoroughly both his ch^jfl 
acter and his fall. Brigonnet was on the side of Rome what 
Lefevre represented on the part of the Reformation. These two 
personages form, as it were, the turning point, (the juste-milieu^ 
which does not properly belong to either side ; but the one was placed 
on the left and the other on the right of the centre. The doctor 
from Etaples inclined towards the word, while the bishop of Meaux 
leant towards the hierarchy ; and when these two individuals, in close 
position with each other, were pushed to decide, the one went over 
to the ranks of Rome and the other to the cause of Jesus Clirist. 
As to the rest, it is impossible to believe that Brigonnet was entirely 
faithless to the convictions of his faith ; for the Roman doctors never 
reposed in him entire confidence, even after the time of his recanta- 
tions, But he acted like the bishop of Cambray at a later period, 
with whom he exhibits more than one trait pf resemblance : he 
believed it possible to submit outwardly to the authority of the pope, 
while he remained inwardly submissive to the Divine word^ This 
was a weakness incompatible with the principles of the Reformation- 
Brigonnet was one of the chiefs of the mystic or quietist school, in 
France ; and it is well known that one of its first principles has ever 
been to accommodate itself to the church in which it may he plaged, 
of whatever description that church may happen to be. 

The criminal fall of Brigonnet was re-echoed in the hearts of his 
former friends, and became the mournful forerunner of those deplora- 
ble apostasies which the spirit of the world so often obtained in France 
during the course of another century. This personage, who seemed 
to hold in his hands the reins of the Reformation, was rudely thrown 
from the car ; and the reform was destined from that time to pursue 
its course iur France, without a leader or human conductor, along an 
obscure and humble path. But the disciples of the gospel assumed 
fresh courage, and looked up from that moment with a faith still 
more settled to the celestial head, in whose unshaken fidelity they: 
firmly trusted, 

Sorbonne triumphed ; a great step had been gained towards the 
utter annihilation of the reform in France ; there was, therefore, 
need to hurry, without delay, to the conquests of another victory. 
Lefevre stood next in rank to Brigonnet. Wherefore, had Beda 
immediately directed his attacks upon that illustrious doctor, by pub- 
lishing against him a book wherein are to be found calumnies so gross, 
^‘that shoemakers or blacksmiths could point at them witj^ their 
finger,” said Erasmus. The object most obnoxious to his anger was 
that doctrine of justification through faith which Lefevre hadpi first 
proclaimed in Christendom. This was the point towards which Beda 
incessantly returned — the article which, in his opinion, presaged the 
overthrow of the church. “ How now T said he ; Lefevre affirms 
t^t whoever places in himself the strength of his salvation shall 
perish, whilst that whoever, denying all his own strength, throws 
himself unreservedly into the arms of Jesus Christ, shall be saved. . . 
Oh, what heresy is this to preach in such a manner the impotency of 
^^erits What infernal error ! what pernicious decep- 

tions of the demon I Let us oppose such foolishness with all our 
power.” 

- Ipipediately the machine of persecution was directed against the 
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<i^tor from Staples, which produced the pledge of retraction or 
death ; and eyen now hopes were expressed of seeing Lefevre share 
the lot either of the poor wool-carder, Leclerc, or that of the illustri- 
ous bishop, Bri 9 onnet. His process was speedily arranged ; and a 
decree issued by the parliament on the 28th of August 1525, con- 
demned nine propositions extracted from his commentaries upon the 
gospels, and included the translations made by him of the Holy Scrip- 
tures among the number of forbidden books. 

The decree, however, formed nothing more than a prelude to after 
proceedings. The learned doctor was well convinced of this fact. 
At the first discovered symptoms of persecution, he had felt convinced 
that in the absence of Francis I. he would be exposed to the attacks 
of his enemies, and that the moment was come to follow the com- 
mandment of our Lord — When they persecute you in one city, flee 
ye into another. Lefevre quitted Meaux, where, since the fall of 
the bishop, he was moreover oppressed with care, and beheld all his 
active €is:ertions paralyzed ; and leaving the abodes of his persecutors, 
he shook off against them the dust from his feet. Not for the pur- 
pose of wishing them any evil, but as a sign of the afflictions which 
awaited them ; for,” says he, in some of his writings, “ in like manner 
as Ijiis dust is shaken from our feet, so shall they be driven from the 
presence of the Lord.” 

The persecutors had failed to secure their victim ; but they were 
consoled in believing that France had at least been delivered from 
the contamination of the father of heretics. 

Lefevre, in the character of a fugitive, and under the disguise of an 
assumed name, arrived at Strasburg. He at once openly joined himself 
to the society of the friends of the Reformation ; and what must have* 
been his joy to hear publicly taught that gospel which h8 had been 
the first to present within the walls of the church. Behold the faith 
he cherished. This was the exclamation he desired to make. He 
appeared a second time born to the Christian life. Gerard Roussel, 
one of those evangelical persons who, like the doctor from Staples, 
had not, however, reached a state of complete emancipation, was 
forced equally with the doctor to leave the provinces of France. They 
waited together upon the teaching of Capito and Bucer ; they fre- 
quently held familiar intercourse with these faithful doctors, and the 
report was even spread abroad that they had been sent for that pirn- 
pose by Margaret, the sister to the king. But the adoration o^ 
pltovidepce occupied Lefevre more than the cares of polem 
his eW over the provinces of Christendom, and filled with .aStoiiiSfe- 
ment%t sight of the grand events which Were therein in operation, as 
well as moved with gratitude, and having his heart filled with expects 
ation, he fell upon his knees and prayed^ the Lord “ to perfect that 
of which he then saw the commencement.” ^ ^ 

Another cause of great and peculiar joy awaited him on his 
at Strasburg. His disciple, his son, Farel, whose persecution 
separated him from his old companion for nearly three year^" 
reached this town before Lefevre. The old doctor of Sorbonne ^w 
regarded in his young pupil a man in all the steen^h of 
yeaJrs, and a Christian in all the vigour of faith. Farel pressed mth 
respect the wrinkled hand which had directed his first steps, and he 
experienced an inexpressible joy at again finding his father within 
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the walls of an evangelical citj, and at seeing him surrounded 
faithful men. They, too, attended to the pure instructions of the 
illustrious doctors. They were communicants at the Lord's Supper, 
administered in conformity with the institution of Jesus Christ, and 
received the most affectionate tokens of regard from their brethren, 

Do you remember,” said Farel to Lefevre, '' what you said to me 
some time ago, when we were both still plunged in Papal darkness ? 
‘ William, God will renew the world, and you shall see it f' . . , 

Behold the commencement of what you then told me,” “ Yes,” 
replied "the pious old man, “ yes, God renews the world. ... ^ 

O my son, continue to preach courageously the holy gospel of Jesus 
Christ.” 

Lefevre, urged, no doubt, by an excess of prudence, wished to 
]^main unknown at Strasburg, and had adopted the name of Anthony 
Peregrin, while Eoussel bore that of Solnin. But the celebrated 
veteran could not remain concealed. Yery soon the whole town, and 
even the very children, saluted respectfully the aged Frenclt doctor^ 
He was not alone ; for he dwelt in the house of Capito with Farel, 
Eoussel, Yedaste, whose modesty every one praised, and a certain 
Simon, a Jewish convert. The houses of Capito, Ecolampade, 
Zwingle, and Luther, were then similar to as many hotels. Such 
was, at the time we speak of, the force of fraternal love. Many 
other French emigrants also resided in this city upon the banks of 
the Phine, and they there formed a church, to whom Farel often an- 
nounced the doctrines of salvation. This Christian society thus sweet- 
ened the trials of exile. 

Whilst that band of brethren in this manner enjoyed the shelter 
* which fraternal charity had opened to their acceptance, those who 
remained at Paris, or in France, were exposed to imminent danger. 
Bri^onnet had retracted and Lefevre had quitted France. This was, 
doubt, a triumph for Sorbonne ; but the university had still to 
wait for the infliction of those punishments it bad recommended. 

Beda and his party saw themselves deprived of victims 

Another man now excited their wrath still more than either Brij^onnet 
or Lefevre ; namely, Louis de Berquin. This gentleman from Artois, 
of a more decided character than his two former masters, did not 
allow any opportunity to escape of tormenting the theologians and 
monks, and of unmasking- their fanaticism. M inhabitant hy 
turns of Paris and the provinces, he gathered together the books of 
Erasmus and Luther, he translated their contents, he composed 
original works of controversy, and, in short, he defended and propa- 
gated the new doctrine with all the zeal of a new convert.^ The 
bishop of Amiens denounced his proceedings, Beda supported the 
complaint, and parliament cast the offender into prison. “ This indl- 
^dual, it was said, shall not escape either after the manner of 
Bri^onnet or of Lefevre.* In fact, he was closely secured under 
lock and key. In vain the prior of the Carthusians, and other people 
besides, entreated him to make a suitable apology; he boldly declared 
that he would not yield one single point. “ Therefoi^, it appeared 
that nothing remained,” says a reporter, “ but to lead him to the fire.” 

Margaret, distracted with the troubles imposed upon Bri^onnet, 
trembled at the thought of seeing Berquin dragged to the scaffold, 
f^M whose punishment the bishop had so shamefully escaped. She 
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^ not dare to visit him in prison ; but she strove to mpait to him 
some words of consolation, and it was probabl7 with reference to bm 
the princess composed the following affecting complmn o p 
loL? wherein h^ (the prisoner,) addressing himself to the Lord, 

exclaims ^ surety, succour, lielp, and refuge 

Of th’ afflicted, and the orphan’s judge, 

The perfect treasure of all consolation 
The bars of iron, raised bridge, and chams 
With which I’m loaded, keep me m ^ 

At distance from my kinsmen ox companion , 

But still, however deep the weary dungeon, 

It can’t he closed so fast as to exclude 
Thy sudden presence in oux dreariest mood. 

most celebrated individual among i if the loss of Eris- 

liste against Luther ; H ^ eatir Teason would the ruin of 

mnl were accomplwhed, with m ^ inevitable. The surest 

Farel, Luther, and their S 

way of obtaining any purpose is to look oeyon ^ 

shil be placed on the ^^roat of Ae phri jpher 

is the heretical doctor who his Latin name of 

Already had Lec^ier, commony c^led^y hi^^^^^ 

taken the lead, by hurling “f‘ ®'“““h’ererhe designat^ his 

thusian cell, a ° and little a-^ses imputing to them the 

adversaries theological “Treating 

the mending of old shoes. fpiw monk. He issued ’a!n 

Beda hurried to the rescue of this fellow mouK.^^ 

order forbidding Eramus to • J greatest writer of the 

up himself the pen a^ollection of all the calumnies which the 

asperate every quarter assaults were 

was regarded as a signal of attack , ^m y^ Lg^yaji, Nicholas 
made upon Erasmus. An old “ J tC pulptt, “There 

D'Eoomond, exclaimed, OTcry *1“® J® it hinot that 

is no difference l-®*^®® S amelite wa^ 

■xi 

V s si .u w"* * “““ -p*'*' 

illustrious -writer. , - trenidatiou. Behold tfen to 

„^rri.Xd”.SiS i '■» 
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against Luther. More than any other^ he is held up to derision, 
a wish is now manifested to convert him as it were into a bridge, and 
to trample over him, in order more surely to reach the position of the 
common enemy. This idea was revolting to his feelings. He quickly 
turned about, and scarcely had he finished his attack upon Luther, 
before he directed his weapons against these fanactical doctors who 
had just dared to strike him on the back. Never did he put his cor- 
respondence into more active operation. He looked about on every 
side, and his prompt perception readily discovered in what hands his 
fate was placed. He did not hesitate, but carried his complaints and 
lamentations alike to the feet of Sorbonne, the parliament, king, and 
even the emperor. ‘‘ Who has created this immense conflagration set 
fire to by Luther,’* he wrote to those of the theologians of Sorbonne 
from whom he still hoped some impartial treatment ; who has excited 
this flame, if it be not the furious demeanour of Beda ? In the times 
of war, a soldier who has well performed his duty receives a reward 
from his generals ; but as for me, all the recompense I shall^ receive 
from you, the generals of this war, shall be to be delivered over to the 
calumnies of the Bedas and Lecouturiers.” .... 

“ How now !” he wrote to the parliament of Paris, “ I was engaged 
in a keen contest with the Lutherans, and while I was sustainijig a 
rude conflict at the command of the emperor, the pope^ and many 
other princes, even at the peril of my lifOj Lecouturier and Beda at- 
tacked me from behind with furious libels ! Ah 1 if fortune had not 
deprived us of the countenance of King Prancis, I would have implored 
that avenger of the muses to set his face against the new invasion of 
barbarians. But at present it is for you tq put an end to such iniqui- 
tous behaviqur.” .... 

The mpment he discovered the possibility of forwarding a letter to 
the king, he wrote to him also. His acute observation soon perceived 
in these fanactical doctors of Sorbonne the germ of the league, the pre- 
decessors of these three priests who were one day destined to establish 
the sixteen against the last branch of the YaJois, and he predicted to 
the king the crimes and misfortune which his descendants but too surely 
experienced. ^ “ It is faith which they place in the front,” said he, 

but they aspire to the authority of tyrants, even with regard to princes. 
They proceed by a sure path, although it is under ground. Let the 
prince be willing not to be submissive to them in all things, they shall 
immediately declare that he can be dismissed by the church, that is to 

5 5y some false monks and false theologians, sworn to act 'Against 
the public peace.” Erasmus, in writing to Francis I. could not have 
touched on a more sensible cord. ^ 

At last, in order to be still more sure of his escape fronci the hands 
of his enemies, Erasmus invoked the protection even of Charles Y. 
“ Invincible emperor/’ said he, “ some men who, under the pretext of 
religion, are desirous to gain a victory in favour of their belly and their 
despotism, have raised against me a horrible clamour. I fight under 
your colours, and under those of Jesus Christ. Let your wisdom and 
your power be exerted to restore peace to the Christian com- 
munity.” .... 

It was in such strains the prince of letters addressed himself to all 
the grandeur of the age. The danger was averted from him ; for the 
po^rfol qf the earth interfered, and the vultures were obliged to 
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alBandon the prey which they believed already within their grasp. 
They, however, directed their flight elsewhere, in search of other 
victims. Their expectation shall not he disappointed. 

It was in Lorraine blood was first destined anew to cover the scaffold. 
From the first days of the reform, there had existed a zealous associa- 
tion between Paris and the country of the Guises, If Paris was at 
rest, Lorraine undertook the work; and then Paris recommenced, 
while an opportunity was afforded for recovering strength by those 
in Nancy or Metz. The first blow seemed appointed to fall upon the 
head of an excellent man, one of the refugees from Basil, the friend 
of Farel and'Toussaint. The knight D'Esch had found it impossible 
to escape from Metz on account of the jealous care of the priests. It 
was discovered that he continued to hold intercourse with the evan- 
gelical Christians, and he was conse(][uently apprehended at Pont-a- 
Mousson, a place five miles distant from Metz, upon the banks of the 
Mosselle. This circumstance filled the hearts of the French refugees 
with so^ow^ and also those of the Swiss themselves. “ 0 heart full 
of innocence exclaimed Ecolampade. ‘‘ I have that confidence in 
the Lord,” added he, that I believe he will protect this man — in 
life* to proclaim his name as a preacher of justice, or in death to 
confess it as a martyr.” But, at the same time, Ecolampade disap- 
proved of the vivacity, the passion, the zeal — ^in his opinion devoid of 
prudence — which distinguished the conduct of the French refugee. 
“ I desire,” said he, that my very dear lords of France should not 
flurry, in^this manner, their return to their own country, before 
having . well examined all things ; for the ,demon stretches out his 
snares in every direction. Nevertheless, let them obey the spii^^df^ 
Christ, and may that spirit never forsake them.” 

There was reason, in fact, to tremble for the fate of the knight ; 
for there was in Lorraine a double portion of hatred. The provincial 
of the Franciscans, brother Bonaventure Renel, the confessor of Duke 
Anthony the Good, an impudent man, and of little reputation as 
manners, permitted to that weak prince, who reigned from 1508 to 
1544, an unlimited license in his pleasures, and persuaded him, 
almost as a deed of penance, to destroy without mercy all these 
innovators. “It is sufficient for every one,” that prince so well 
instructed by Renel often said, “ to know the Pater and Ave-Maria ; 
the greatest teachers are the cause of the greatest troubles.” 

About the end of the year 1524, it was reported at the 
tho that a pastor, named Schuoh, preached a new 
the city of St Hippolytus, situated at the foot of the Yosges- '^L^ 
them Return to their obedience, otherwise,” said Anthony the Good, 
“ I will march upon the town and put everything therein to fire 
and sword,” 

Then the faithful pastor resolved to offer himself up as a sacrifice 
for his flock, and proceeded to Nancy, where the prince resided. On 
the moment of his arrival, he was cast into an infected prison; 
the watch of rude and cruel men ; and the brother Bonaventoe 'at 
last saw the heretic in his power. This was the man who presided at 
the inquest. “ Heretic,” said he, “ Judas, devil !” Schuch, calm and 
collected, made no answer to these insults ; but, holding in his hand 
a Bible completely covered with notes, which he had inscribed thereon, 
he confessed, with mildness and decision, Jesus Christ crucified. ' All 
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at once ke became animated ; ke stood fortk boldly, and raising ifs 
voice, as inspired witk tke Spirit from above, ke looked sternly in 
tke face of kis judges, and denounced against tkem tke terrible judg- 
ments of God. 

The brother Bonaventure and his companions, alarmed, and trans- 
ported witk rage, accosted kirn witk violent execrations, tore from 
kis hands tke Bible out of which ke read suck threatening sentences, 
and, like mad dogs,*' says the original reporter, “ not being able to 
seize upon kis doctriniB, they burned it in their convent/' 

Tke whole court at Lorraine rang witk denunciations upon the 
obstinacy and audacity of tke minister of St Hippolytus ; and tke 
prince, curious to* hear the heretic speak, wished to be present at* kis 
last appearance, but in a secret manner, and kid from all observance. 
But the interrogation being carried on in Latin, ke could not com- 
prehend its meaning ; only ke was amazed at beholding tke minister 
preserve an expression of devoted purpose, not appearing to be con- 
vinced or conquered. Indignant at tke spectacle of suck k^dikood, 
Anthony tke Good arose and said, on leaving tke hall, Wherefore 
dispute any longer ? he denies tke sacrament of tke mass ; let tkem 
proceed to execution against him.” Sckuck immediately afterwkrds 
was condemned to be burned alive. On hearing kis sentencoi ke 
raised kis eyes to heaven, and said witk calmness, “ I have rejoiced 
on account of those who said to me, W e will go to tke house of tke 
Eternal/' 

On tke 19tk of August 1525, tke whole city of Nancy wass m a 
state of commotion. The bells announced tke coming death of a 
heretic. The melancholy procession began its march. It was neces- 
sary to p^s in front of the convent of the Franciscans, who, in the 
fulness of their joy and expectation, had gathered together before tke 
door of their dwelling. At tke moment when Sckuck appeared, tke 
father, Bonaventure, pointing to the sculptured images upon tke 
face of the building, exclaimed, “ Heretic 1 show honour to God, to 
kis mother, and to tke saints !” “ O hypocrites 1" replied Sckuck, in 
holding kis head erect before these pieces of wood and stone, “ God 
shall destroy you, and shall bring to light your insolent frauds/' 

The martyr having arrived at tke place of punishment, his books 
were first burned in kis presence ; ke was then summoned to retract ; 
but he refused, saying, “ It is thou, 0 God, who hast called me, and 
thou wilt strengthen me even to tke end.” He then began to re- 
peat witk a loud voice tke 51st psalm — “ Have mercy upon me, 
O God, according to thy loving kindness.” Haying ascended tke 
funeral pile, ke continued to recite tke psalm until tke smo'te and 
flame stifled kis voice. 

In this manner tke persecutors of France and Lorraine saw their 
triumphs once more commenced ; at last attention was paid to their 
advice. The ashes of a heretic had been scattered to the winds at 
Nancy ; it was, as it were, a provocation addressed to tke capital of 
France. Shall Beda and Lecouturier be the last to exhibit their zeal 
for the cause of tke pope ? Let flames make answer to flames, and 
let heresy, quickly swept from the surface of tke kingdom, be alto- 
gether expelled beyond the Rhine. 

But before success was certain, Beda was fated to sustain a combat 
half serious and half amusing, against one of those men for whom tke 
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a buf mess of tbe^heari*^^^ constituted a matter of pleasantrj and not 

within his diooe^,*^ thme^Vas Td^ctorfro* ®“oouraged to reside 
Caroli, a vain man frivolous and Sorbonne named Peter 
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tZ^i ^ 7! of judges. This was just wfiat Master 

tito moSn *® ®®®- ^®?®™Pl‘?^®‘f- He felt his gn^f . assuaged from 
tlio moment he received his chains, and regained all his strength in 
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order loudly to confess Jesus Christ. The cruel persecutors smiled^ 
on this occasion, when they saw nothing could now deprive them of 
their victim — ^neither retraction, nor flight, nor powerful patronage. 
The mild temper of the young man, his candour and his courage, were 
all ineffectual in softening the hearts of his adversaries. He regarded 
them with affection ; for by placing him in irons they had restored to 
him his tranquillity and joy ; but his complacent looks increased their 
hatred. His process was speedily prepared, and very soon the Place 
de Greve beheld the erection of a funer^ pile, whereon Pavanne 
joyfully gave uj the ghost. He now strengthened by his example 
all those who in that large city either openly or secretly confessed 
the truth of the gospel of Christ. 

Still his death did not satisfy Sorbonne. If the sacriflces were to be 
found among the people of inferior rank, the number must be made 
to make amends for the quality. The flames seen to issue from the 
Place de Greve served to impart a salutary dread into the public mind 
of Paris and France ; still, another funeral pile, kindled in mnother 
quarter, would be sure to redouble the existing terror. These things 
would be spoken of in the court, in the colleges, and the workshops of 
the people ; and proofs of such a description would better testify than 
numerous ordinances that Louisa of Savoy, Sorbonne, and the ^par- 
liament, were decided to sacrifice to the anethemas of Home all even 
to the very last heretic. 

» In the forest of Livry, three leagues distant from Paris, and not 
far distant from the place where stood the ancient abbey of the order 
of St Augustine, lived a hermit, who, having met on his walks with ^ 
• some men from Meaux, had received into his heart the evangelical 
doctrine. ©This poor hermit had found himself very rich in his humble 
cell, when, one day, partaking of the miserable pittance allowed him 
by public charity, he had there obtained Jesus Christ and his grace. 
From that moment he perceived it was more blessed to give than to 
receive.” He went about, therefore, from house to house in the vil- 
lages and neighbourhood, and the moment he entered the doors of the 
lowly cottages he began to speak to the poor peasants of the gospel, 
and of the complete pardon which it affords to agonized souls, which 
was far more valuable than absolutions. Very soon the good hermit 
of Livry Was w^ known iit the environs of Paris ; many came to^ 
visit him in his hermitage, and he became a mild and fervent mis- 
sionary to the simple souls of these districts. 

The report of the deeds of the new evangelist was not#long of 
reaching the ears of Sorbonne and of the justice of Paris. The hermit 
was apprehended, dragged from his hermitage, from the foreSt, and 
from those fields he every day traversed, and cast into a dungeon in 
the great city which he had always avoided, judged, convicted, and 
condemned to be, '' as an example, punished with the penalties of a 
slow fire.” 

It was resolved, in order to render the example still more imposing, 
that he should be burned alive in front of the porch of Notre *Dame, 
before that splendid edifice, the majestic symbol of Eoman Catho- 
Heism. All the clergymen were convoked, and a pompous procession 
was ari^anged, similar to those observed on days of high festivity. A 
desire w^s felt to assemble the whole people of Paris around the 
^fcmeral pile. -“.Having sounded,” says an historian, “ the large bell 
d ^e temple of Notee Dame with mighty clamour, in order to 
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^Wauae the inhabitants of the whole city.*' From all the surrounding 
streets the people, in fact, crowded to the square. The majestic sounds 
of brass arrested the attention of the labourer at his work, of the 
scholar in his study, the merchant in his traffic, and the soldier in his 
idle round, so that the square was quickly covered with an immense 
crowd, which still continued to increase. The hermit, clothed in 
garments assigned to obstinate heretics, with bis head and feet naked, 
had been led up to the front of the doors of the cathedral. Tranquil, 
firm, and collected, he only replied to the exhortations of the confes- 
sors who presented to him the crucifix, by declaring to them that his 
only hope was placed in the pardon of God. The doctors of Sorbonne, 
occupying the first rank of spectators, beholding his constancy, and 
the effect which it produced upon the people, cried out with a loud 
voice, “ This is a man already damned, who is being led to the 
fires of hell.” Still the large bell continued to ring, whose deep tones, 
in stunning the ears of the crowd, augmented the solemnity of this 
mourn^l fete. At last the ringing of the bells was stopped, and the 
martyr, having replied to the last questions of his adversaries, that 
he wished to die in the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ, was, in terms 
of liis sentence, “burned upon a slow fire.** In this manner tran- 
quilly expired before the porch of Notre Dame, in the midst of the 
shouts and emotions of an assembled population, under the towers 
raised by the piety of Louis the Young, that man of whom history 
has not even preserved the name, “ the hermit of Livry.’* 


CHAPTER XT. 

A ficholw fhwn’ Koyon-The Ohawcter of Toung CalvIn-riMt EducaUon-He !■ Coniecmted to the Stu^of 
Thedloity-Ihe fliihop glte* him the Tonsure-He Quite Noyon on account of the PUgu|r-The Eefonnotloii 
Created New languagoe-Peraecutioni and Terror-TouMaint put into Prlwm— Penecution Incream In 
Strengih-Deatbi of Blet, Moulin, and PapUlon-Ood SavM the Church-.p»qject of Margaretr-Departiiw ft>r 
Spain. 

While men thus put to death the first confessors of Jesus Christ 
in France, God prepared of these confessors more powerful examples- 
Beda dragged to punishment a modest scholar and a humble hermit, 
and almost believed that he had thus destroyed with them the whole 
force of the reform. But Providence is possessed of resources of which 
the world does not know. The gospel, like the bird of fable, 
within itself a principle which the fiames cannot consume, and which 
rises again into life from its own ashes. It is often even at the very 
instant when the storm is the strongest, when the lightmng senate to 
have struck the truth, and when it appears covered m the darkest 
gloom of night, t>at a sudden flash betokens its appearance and 
annoiSices a grand deliverance. At this time, when all the hum^n 
powers were armed in France to compass the total destruction of the 
Reformation, God prepared an instrument, weak in appearance, in 
order one day to sustain his rights and to defend his cause with an 
intrepiffity more than human. In the midst of the persecutions and 
funeral piles which succeeded each other, and were commenced frim 
thenToment Francis I. had become the prisoner of Charles, let ^ 
our attention upon a child, called to place hmself one day at the 
head of a great army, in the holy struggles of Israel. 

Among the inhabitants of the city and of the colleges of Paris, 
who were startled with the sounds of the large hell, was seen a young 
scholar, sixteen years of age, a native of Noyon in Picardy, of middling 
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Stature, Vith a pale countenance, and wliose piercing eye, and loelf 
full of meaning, gave evidence of a mind stored 'with wisdom beyond 
tkse common gifts of men. His dress of peculiar cleanness, but also 
of perfect simplicity, indicated bis sense of order and modesty. This 
young man, whose name wavS John Oauvin or Calvin, was then a 
student in tbe college of Marche, under Mathurin Cordier, a professor 
celebrated for his probity, his erudition, and the talents he possessed 
for instructing the young. Reared amidst the superstitions of 
Popery, the scholar from Noyon was blindly submi^ive to the laws 
of thb church, devoted with docility to its practices, and perisuaded 
that the heretics had well deserved the punishment of the flames in 
which they were consumed. The blood which was then shed in 
Paris increased in his opinion the crime of heresy. But although of 
a nature timid and fearful, and which he has himself designated soft 
and pusillanimous, he was endowed with that uprightness and gene- 
rosity of heart which encourages one to sacrifice all for convictions 
'afterwards aoq^uired. Thus, his youth was in vain appalled thirae 
frightful spectacles ; in vain had the flames of homicide consumed on 
the square of de Greve and before the porch of Notre Dame the 
faithful disciples of the gospel. The remembrance of these horrors ^as 
not destined to hinder him from one day entering upon the new path, 
wherein it appeared nothing was to be looked for but prisons and the 
scaffold. For the rest, there were already seen in the character of 
the young Oalviu many traits which announced his future destiny. 
The strictness of moral observances formed in him a prelude to seve- 
rity in doctrine, and it was possible to recognise in the scholar of 
sixteen the man who would seriously apply the talents he should 
receive, and would resolutely exact from others that which he him • 
self found it easy to perform. Tranquil and grave during the hours 
of study, not given, in the intervals of recreation, to the pleasures of 
amusement or the follies of his school-fellows, keeping himself apart 
and full of horror for vice, he sometimes censured their disorders 
with severity and even with a degree of asperity. Wherefore, a canon 
of Noyon has assured us that he was surnamedby his companions the 
Accusative. He was among them the representative of conscience 
and duty, as much as he was distant from being the subject many 
calumniators have desired to make him. The pale countenance and 
piercing look of the scholar of sixteen, even now inspired more respect 
in the feelings of his comrades than the black gown of their masters ; 
and this youth from Picardy, of a small stature and timid demean- 
our, who came every day to take his place upon the benches^in the 
college of Marche, had already there obtained, without being aware 
of it, in consequence of the gravity of his speech and conduct, the 
position of a minister and reformer. 

Nor was it alone in respect of the circumstances above referred to 
that the young lad from Noyon excelled his companions at school. 
His great timidity prevented him at times from manifesting the 
horror he endured at the display of vanity or vice ; but hewen thus 
early devoted to study the whole strength of his genius and will, 
and it was easy from his appearance to prognosticate the course of 
labour to which he would consecrate his life. He comptehended 
idvbry object with inconceivable facility ; he advanced at a rapid pace in 
‘and in instances where hk companions proceeded at a very 
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^ow rate, he deeply engraved upon his mind subjects -which others 
only superficially comprehended. 

Thus it was his masters were obliged to remove him from the 
usual class of students, and permit him to continue alone ,the rapid 
progress of his studies. 

Among his school-fellows were the youths of Mommor, belonging to 
the highest nobility of Picardy. John Calvin was intimately ac( 3 Laint<" 
ed with them, especially Claud, who was at an after period the abbot 
of St Eloi, and to whom he dedicated his Commentary upon Seneca. 

It was in company of these young nobles Calvin had come to Paris. 
His father, Gerard Cauvin, an apostolic notary, the procurator-fiscal 
of the county of Noyon, and secretary to the bishop, as well as pro- 
moter of the chapter, was a judicious and able man, whose superior 
talents had procured for him those appointments sought after by the 
best families, and whose prudent conduct gained him the esteem of all 
the gentlemen of the country, and particularly of the illustrious house 
of Mommor. Gerard resided at Noyon ; he had married a young 
lady from Cambray, of remarkable beauty and retiring piety, named 
Jane Lefraiig, who had already given birth to a son named Charles, 
wten, on the 10th of July 1509, she was delivered of a second son, 
wEb received the name or John, and was baptized in the church of 
St Godeberte. A third son, named Anthony, who died in early life, 
and two daughters, completed the family of the procurator-fiscal of 
Noyon. 

Gerard Cauvin, living in intimate acquaintance with the heads of 
the clergy and the first families of the province, was anxious, 
children should receive the same education bestowed upon the ye^iths 
of these distinguished classes. John, whose precocious telents were 
early discovered, was reared along with the sons of the house of 
Mommor ; he was in their mansion treated like one of themselves, 
and attended the same course of study with the young Claude.. It 
was in connexion with thjs family he learned the first elements of 
learning and life, and had thus obtained a more polished culture than 
that he seemed destined to receive. At an after period he was sent 
to the college of the Capettes, founded in the city of Noyon. ^ The 
child had enjoyed a small portion of recreation. The severity of 
manners, which formed one of the marked traits in the character of 
the son, was also visible in the father. Gerard reared his child under 
rigid discipline, and John was accustomed to comply, from hj|MU#t 
tendei^ears, with the inflexible rule of duty ; his l^its'wefe ea!rly 
formed, and the influence of the father restrained in this manner the 
example of the family of Mommor. Calvin, of a fearful and some- 
what*clowuish nature, as he himself said, and rendered still more 
timid by the severity of his father, shunned the elegant apartments 
*pf his protectors, and delighted, to dwell alone and in obscurity. In 
this manner his young soul was nurtured in retirement to the 
cii^ ^f deep meditation. It appears that he sometimes went 'the 
village of Bishop Bridge, near to Noyon, where his grandfather inhe- 
rited a cottage, and where other relations besides,, who afterwards 
changed their name through hatred O'f the author of heresy, received 
at the time with kindness the son of the procurator-fiscal But it 
was to study that the time of the young Calvin was especially 
devoted. Whilst Luther, who was destined to act upon the people^ 
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was reared as a child of the lower class, Calvin, who must act mor^ 
particularly as a theologian and thinker, and become the legislator 
of the renovated church," received from his infancy a more liberal 
education. 

A spirit of piety manifested itself at an early period in the heart 
of the youth. An author reports that he was addicted to the cus- 
tom, while very young, of praying in the open air, under the spa- 
cious vault of heaven — a method of adoration which awakened in his 
soul a sense of the Divine presence. -But although Calvin may have 
recognised from his childhood the voice of God in his heart, not an 
individual in Noyon was more rigid than he in his observance of 
ecclesiastical regulations. Thus Gerard, struck with the prevalence 
of these dispositions, conceived the design of dedicating his son to the 
study of theology. This perspective resolution contributed, without 
doubt, to impress upon his soul that grave cast, that theological 
character, which distinguished his appearance in after years. His 
mind was of a nature calculated to receive in its youth a Strong 
impression, and to familiarize itself when equally immature with the 
most elevated thoughts. The report of his being at this time one of 
the boys in the choir has no foundation in truth, even according *to 
the testimony of his adversaries. But they assert that, while'»an 
infant, he was seen to carry in procession, in the guise of a cross, a 
sword, cross guarded — a presage of what he would thereafter become, 
added they. ‘‘ The Lord has msde my mouth like a sharp sword,” 
says, in Isaiah, the servant of the Eternal. The same may be said 
of Calvin. 

Gerard was poor ; the education of his son made a heavy drain 
upon his psrse, and he desired to attach him irrevocably to the 
church. The cardinal of Lorraine had been made, at the age of 
fourteen years, the coadjutor of the bishop of Metz. It was at this 
time a common custom to give to children ecclesiastical titles and 
revenues. Alphonzo of Portugal was made a cardinal by Leo X. 
when only eight years old, and Odel de 6hatillon by Clement VIT. 
when eleven ; while, at a later date, the celebrated mother, Angelic of 
Port Royal, was made, when seven years old, coadjutrice of that monas- 
tery. Gerard, who died a faithful Catholic, was in good estimation 
with^the bishop of Noyon, master Charles of Hangest, and his vicars 
general, wherefore, the chaplain of Gesine having resigned his 
charge, the bishop gave, on the 21st of May 1521, this benefice to 
John Calvin, at that time nearly twelve years old. The rfbtice of 
this appointment was given to the chapter eight days afterwards. 
On the evening of the Feast of the Holy Sacrament, the bishop 
solemnly cut off the hair of the boy, and by this ceremony of the 
tonsure John entered the clerical ranks, and became admissible to 
holy orders, and to the possession of a benefice without even residing 
at the places of his cure. 

Thus Calvin was called to experience in his own person, ^hen 
a boy, the evils of abuses practised by the church of Rome. 
There was not a young clergyman in the kingdom more serious in 
his piety than the chaplain of Gesine, and the grave child was perhaps 
hixnself astonished at the preference shewn him by the bishop and his 
vicars general. But he held these distinguished personages in too 
pavetence to indulge the least suspicion respecting the illegality 
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of his own tonsure. He had enjoyed this title for the space of two 
years, when Noyon was visited with a terrible infliction of the plague. 
Several canons presented a petition to the chapter requesting permis- 
sion to leave the city. Already a number of the inhabitants had 
been smitten with the dreadful pest, and Gerard began to fear lest his 
son John, the hope of his life, should be torn from his bosom by the 
scourge of God. The children of the house of Mommor were about 
to proceed, in the prosecution of their studies, to Paris — a course 
which the procurator-fiscal had always enveighed with reference to his 
son. Wherefore should he separate John from his school-fellows ? 
He consequently presented, on the 5th of August 1523, a request to 
the chapter, for the purpose of procuring for the young chaplain, 
leave to go wherever it might appear agreeable to him during the 
continuance of the pest, without losing his appointments ; a request 
which was granted to remain in force until the Feast of St Penny." 
John Calvin therefore left his paternal roof, being at the time fourteen 
years of age. A mighty preference for calumny is requisite to attri- 
bute his departure to any other cause, and to confront thus wantonly 
the shame which justly falls upon the abettors of accusations whose 
fallacy is so authentically demonstrated. Calvin arrived, as it appears, 
at Sharis, in the house of an uncle, Richard Cauvin, who resided near 
to the church of St Germain TAuxerrois. ‘-‘Thus flying from the 
pest,” said the canon of Noyon, “he was doomed to find it elsewhere.” 

A new world was opened to the view of the young man in this 
metropolis of letters. He profited by the change of situation, and 
began to study with earnestness ; making great progress in his knowj- 
ledge of Latin. He became familiar with the writings of Cicero, an^ 
learned from that gi'eat master to use the language of the Romans 
with a facility, a purity, and a natural grace which attracted the 
admiration of his very enemies. But he found, at same time, in that 
language a richness which it was reserved for him to impart to the 
speech of bis own country. 

Tip to the period we speak of, Latin bad continued the only learn- 
ed language. It was then, and is now in our own day, the language 
of the church ; it was the Reformation that created, or, at le^t, 
that emancipated in every quarter the vulgar tongue. The exclusive 
distinction of the priests had ceased ; and the people were invited to 
learn and to know. 

In this single fact was found the termination of the language of 
the prffists, and the inauguration of the language of the people. It 
was longer to Sorbonne alone, it was no longer to a few naonks, 
some ecclesiastics or learned men, that new thoughts were familiarly 
addressed, it was also to the nobles, to citizens, and even to artisans. 
Preaching was to be addressed to all ; nay, more than this, all were 
about to preach ; the carders of wool and knights, equally with the 
men of the church, the curates and teachers. A new language was, 
therefore, required, or, at all events, it was necessary that the vulgar 
tongue should undergo a mighty transformation, or powerful emanci- 
pation, and that, drawn from the common purposes of life, it sh^ld 
receive from renewed Christianity its letters of noble import. The 
gospel, so long confined in a state of stupor, was once more awaken- 
ed ; it spoke, it addressed itself to the whole nation, it everywhere 
rekindled the most generous affections. It opened the treasures of 
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heaven to a generation which was wholly engaged in the mean puf?- 
suits of this passing scene ; it shook the mass, it conversed to them 
about God, of man, of good: and evil, of the pope, of the Bible, of 
a crown in heaven, and, perhaps, of a scaffold on earth. The 
popular idiom, which had never yet been anything more than the lan- 
guage of reporters or authors, was called by the Reformation to* 
engage in a new part, and consequently to exhibit a fresh develope- 
ment of its power. A new world was presented to the view of society, 
and new languages were necessary to suit the circumstances of -this new 
world. The Reformation dragged the French language out of the swad- 
dling clothes in which it had, until now, been confined, and invested 
it with the decorations of maturer years. From this moment that 
language fully enjoyed those elevated privileges which refer to the 
properties of mind and to the riches of heaven, and of which it had 
been deprived under the* guardianship of Rome. No doubt the- 
people form themselves their own language ; it is they who hit upon 
those happy words, those figurative and energetic expressioiffi which 
impart to language so much of the true colouring of life. But there 
are many resources which are not at the command of the people, and 
which cannot be approached but by men of .lofty intelligence. Cal- 
vin, called upon to discuss and to prove, communicated to the fanr 
guage many liberties, connexions, gradations, transitions, and dialectic 
forms, which it had never embraced before his time. 

Already all these elements began to work in the head of the young 
scholar from the college of Marche- This boy, who must become so 
powerful in directing the human heart, must also become powerful in 
-subduing the idiom with which he was called upon to act. Pro- 
testant France adopted afterwards the French of Calvin, and Pro- 
testant France comprehended the best instructed portion of the 
nation ; it was from its ranks issued forth those families of learning 
^ and superior magistracy, who so powerfully infiuenced the culture of 
the people ; it was from the same source proceeded Port-Royal, one 
of the grand instruments which have served to form the style of 
French prose, and even of French poetry, and which, having attempt- 
ed to carry into Gallican Catholicism the doctrine and the language 
of reform, failed in one of its projects, but succeeded in the other ; 
jgun Ron^tn Catholic France was destined to learn from its Jansenist 
and reformed adversaries, the manner of using tho^e weapons of the 
language, without which it is impossible to contend. 

Nevertheless, while thus completing his character in the co'Jlege of 
Marche — the future reformer of religion, and also of language — §,11 was 
in commotion around the young and grave scholar, without inducing 
him as yet to take any part in the grand movement which then agi- 
tated aociety. The flames that had consumed the bodies of the her- 
mat aud Pavanne, had carried terror into the public mind of Paris. 
But the persecutors were not yet satisfied ; a system of terror was, 
therefore, put into operation throughout every district in Fjiance.* 
The friends of reform no longer dared to correspond with each other, 
for fear that their intercepted letters should discover them to the 
vengeance of the tribunals, equally with regard to those who wrote and 
those who received such familiar communications. One man ventured, 

^ hewever, to ’convey to the refugees of Basil the news from Paris and 
sewing in his doublet a letter without any signature. He 
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dfecaped the muskets of the soldiers, the close watch of their guards, 
the in(][uiries of provosts and lieutenants, and arrived at Baail with- 
out any search having been made into the mysterious doublet. The 
details of this secret message caused much dread to the minds of 
Touasaint and his friends. “ It is dreadful to hear the particulars of 
the great cruelties which are enacted there,” exclaimed Toussaint, 
Shortly before this occurrence there had arrived at Basil, having the 
officers of justice at their heels, two religious members of St Francis, 
one of whom, named John Prevost, had preached at Meaux, and bad 
afterwards been cast into the prisons of Paris. The intelligence they 
brought from Paris and from Lyons, through which they had passed, 
excited the deep compassion of the refugees. “ May our Lord there 
send his grace,*' wrote Toussaint to Farel. “ I promise you 1 find 
myself at times in a state of great agony and tribulation.*' 

Still these excellent men did not lose courage. In vain all the* 
parliaments lay in wait ; in vain the spies of Sorbonne and the monks 
came Po listen in the churches and colleges, and even in private 
houses, to the evangelical discourses which might therein be delivered ; 
in vain the armed men of the king arrested on the highways all those 
wEo appeared to bear the emblem of reform ,■ these noble Frenchmen, 
whbm Borne and her party tracked and crushed, maintained their 
faith of a better future, and saluted already the end of this Baby- 
lonish captivity, as they called it. “ At last shall come the seven- 
tieth year, the year of deliverance,” said they, “ and freedom of mind 
and conscience shall bo given to us.” But the seventy years were 
doomed to last for nearly three centuries, and ?t was only 
heard-of misfortunes these hopes were destined to be ifealked-^ 
Besides, it was not from men the refugees hoped to receive any 
favour. Those who have commenced the dance,” said Toussaint^ 
shall not remain on the floor." But they believed that the Lord 
knew those whom he had chosen, and would himself deliver his*” 
people with power.” 

The knight D’Esch had, in truth, been delivered. Escaped front 
tbe prison of Pont-k-Mousson, be bad Hastened to Strasburg, but did 
not remain long in that city. ^'For the honour of Ood,” Toussaint 
had also written to Farel, “ try to persuade the knight, our good master, 
to return to us as speedily as possible, for our brethren in this place 
have great need of such a captain.” In reality, the French refugj^ 
had new, causes of sorrow. They trembled lest the dispute 

which had so much aflSactedillraBn in-X3?e®naiiy,^h0H|d 
crosSithe Bhme, and stilh borne to Mict'upon France fresh subjects cf 
mourning. Francis Lambert, the monk of Avignon, after having 
been at Zurich and Wittemberg, had arrived at Metz, but entire 
confidence was not placed in bis judgment ; it was feared that be 
nfiight import with him the sentiments of Luther, and that by useless 

tnonstrous,” said Toussaint) controversies, be might arrest 
progress of the Reformation. Esch, therefore, returned to Lorraine^ 
but it was to be exposed there to great danger, with all those who 
in the same place sought the glory of Jesus Christ.” 

Toussaint; however, was not of a disposition to send others into 
the perils of battle without engaging in the same himself. ^ Deprived 
of the daily society of Ecolampade, and obliged to have intercourse 
'With a rude priest^ be bad earnestly sought the presence of Christ, 
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and his courage had been increased. If he could not return to MetzJ * 
could he not at least go to Paris ? The funeral piles of Pavajane and 
the hermit of Livry still issued forth smoke, it is true, and appeared 
to drive far from the capital those who entertained a faith similar to 
theirs. But if the colleges and the streets of Paris were infected 
with terror, in so much that no one dared longer to repeat therein 
the words of the gospel and reform, was this not a strong reason for 
going thither ? Toussaint quitted Basil, and arrived within those 
walls where fanaticism had assumed the place of feasts and dissolu- 
tion. He sought, while advancing in his Christian studies, to con- 
nect himself with the brethren who were in the colleges, and espe- 
cially in that of cardinal Lemoine, wherein Lefevre and Farel had 
imparted instruction. But he could not long pursue his course in 
freedom. The tyranny of the commissioners of the parliament and 
of theologians reigned supreme in the capital, and whoever gave 
them cause of displeasure was by them accused of heresy. A duke 
and an abbot, whose names are not given, denounced Touasalftat as a 
heretic; and one day the royal sergeants apprehended the young 
native of Lorraine and cast him into prison. Separated from all his 
friends and treated like a criminal, Toussaint felt still more keenly 
the pressure of misery. 0 Lord 1” exclaimed he, “ take not away 
from me thy Holy Spirit ; for without it I am but flesh and a sink of 
iniquity." He reflected within his heart, while his body was in 
chains, upon the name of all those who still combated freely for the 
gospel. There was Eoolampade, his father, ‘‘ of whom we are the 
work according to the Lord," said he. There was Lefevre, without 
'doubt, incapable, on account of his age, to carry the weight of the 
gospel ; Roussel, “ by means of whom he hoped the Lord would per- 
form great things;” Yaugris, who displayed all the activity '^of the 
most tender brother, to snatch him from the hands of his enemies ;” 
there was, finally, Farel, to whom he wrote — “ I recommend myself 
to your prayers, for fear that I should succumb in this combat.” Oh, 
how alt the names of these much loved companions sweetened the 
bitterness of his prison ; for he was not prepared to yield. Death, it 
is true, threatened to overtake him in that city where the blood of a 
multitude of his brethren must be made to flow like water. The 
friends of his mother, of his uncle, the primicier of Metz, and the 
cardinal of Lorraine, assailed him with the most magnificent offers. 

. . . I despised them all,” said he, I knew this was a trial 

from God. I would prefer to suffer hunger, and to be an abject slave 
in the house of the Lord, rather than dwell surrounded with riches 
in the palaces of the impious.” At the same time he made an open 
profession of his faith. I glory in being called a heretic,” ex- 
claimed he, ‘‘ by those whose life and doctrine I see to be opposed to 
the maxims of J esus Christ.” And this interesting and courageous 
young man signed his letters, “ Peter Toussaint, unworthy of being 
called a Christian.” 

In this manner continually recurring blows were inflicted upon the 
reform during' the absence of the king. Berquin, Toussaint, and many 
others were in prison. Sehuch, Pavanne, and the hermit of Livry 
had been put to death ; P arel, Lefevre, Roussel, and a great many 
ilore defenders of the holy doctrine were in exile; many strong 
doomed to silence. The light of the gospel day was more 
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a^d more obscured, and the storm growled without intermission, its 
fury serving to bend and shake, and seemed even likely to root up> 
that still young tree, which the hand of God had just planted on the 
soil of France. 

Enough, however, had not yet been accomplished. To the humble 
victims who had been sacrificed there must be made to succeed others 
of more illustrious name. The enemies of the reform in France, not 
having succeeded in commencing in high quarters, were content to 
proceed in a lower sphere, but with the hope of always elevating 
higher their sentences of condemnation and death, until they were 
enabled to reach the highest summits of society. This inverse method 
of procedure was prosperous in their hands. Scarcely had the ashes 
with which persecution had covered the square of De Greve and the 
porch of Notre Dame been scattered to the winds, before new horrors 
were performed. Anthony Du Blet, that excellent man, the ‘‘merchant” 
of Lyons, suffered under the pursuits of the enemies of the truth, with 
another'Misciple, Francis Moulin, without our being able to ascertain 
the particulars of their death. Greater advances than this were how- 
ever made ; the aim was directed at a higher point still. There was 
one"* illustrious head which it was impossible to reach individually, 
butiwhich might be wounded through the torture of those who were 
dear to its recollections. We allude to the Duchess of Alen9on. 
Michael D’Arande, the chaplain to the sister of the king, for whom 
Margaret had taken leave of all other preachers, and who preached 
before her the pure gospel of Christ, became the object of attack to 
the persecutors, and was threatened with imprisonment and* death. 
Almost at the same time, Anthony Papillon, for whom the princes « 
had procured the office of first master of requests in Dauphiny, sud- 
denly died, and the iiniversal report, even among his adversaries, was 
that he had been poisoned. 

In this manner persecution was extended throughout the kingdom, 
and always approached nearer to the person of Margaret. After the 
forces of the reform, concentrated at Meaux, Lyons, and Basil, had 
been dispersed, those isolated combatants who here and there support- 
ed the good cause were made to fall one after the other, A few efforts 
more, and the soil of France would be cleansed from heresy. Under- 
hand measures and secret practices were made to succeed the violence 
of clamour and the funeral piles. War was waged in open day ; but 
it was also prosecuted under the darkness of night. If fanati^in 
employed for mon of low degree the tribunal and the scaffeld, it retain- 
ed in reserve for the higher classes the instruments of poison and the 
poigoard. The doctors of a celebrated society have but too often 
patronized the wretched custom, and even kings have been known to fall 
under the blow of the assassin. But if Rome has possessqiJ in every 
age her Seidbs, she has likewise included within her subjects the Vin- 
cents, Paub, and Fenelons. These thrusts inade in the dark were well 
calculjLted to spread terror in every direction. To these perfidious 
deeds and these fanatical persecutions from within were added the 
mournful defeats from without. A mourifful cloud huug over the 
kingdom. There was not a family, especially among the nobility, 
who were not bathed in tears for the loss of a father, a husband, or a 
son, left dead upon the fields of Italy, or whose heart did not tremble 
for the liberty and even life of some one still a member of their society. 
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The deep dreams which fell upon .the nation resulted in the creation -ef 
a leaven of hatred against heretics. The people, parliament, the 
church, and the very throne, were exasperated with this frenzy. 

Was it not enough for the Duchess of Alen9on that the d'efeat at 
Pavia had cost her the life of her husband and the freedom of her 
brother? Was it necessary that she should see the evangelical torch, 
with whose mild light she had been so much charmed, extinguished 
in the country perhaps for ever ? The news from Spain, too, tended 
~ to increase the general melancholy. Chagrin and sickness exposed 
the life of Francis I. to imminent danger. If the king remained a 
prisoner, or if he died, or if the regency of his mother was prolonged 
during a course of years, was it not over with the Reformation ? 
“ But when all seemed lost,” said the young scholar from Noyon, 
“ God saved and preserved his church in a marvellous manner.”' 
The church of France, which resembled the condition of child-birth, 
was appointed to pass over a time of rest before it was exposed to 
new pains and sufferings ; and God employed the means of % weak 
woman to secure this rest, who had never declared herself altogether 
in favour of the Reformation. She was more occupied at this time 
with the thought of saving the king and the kingdom than in securing 
the delivery of obscure Christians, who nevertheless placed great bi>pes. 
in her friendship. But under the noise of the affairs of this world 
God often hides the mysterious ways by which he governs his people. 
A noble project was formed within the heart of the Duchess of Alen9onr 
to cross the seas or the Pyrenees, and to snatch Francis I. from tho 
power of Charles Y. Such from this moment constituted the single 
, aim of her life. 

Margaret of Yalois made known her purpose, and France saluted 
her with exclamations of gratitude. Her superior mind, the reputa- 
tion she had acquired, joined to the love she bore for her brother, and 
that which Francis entertained for her, powerfully counterbalanced 
in the eyes of Louisa andDuprat, her attachment to the cause of the new 
doctrine. All eyes were turned upon her as upon the only person 
capable of extricating the kingdom from the perilous situation in 
which it was placed. Let Margaret proceed herself into Spain, let 
her speak to the powerful emperor and his ministers, and let her 
employ that admirable genius with which Providence had endowed 
her, to ensure the deliverance of her brother and her king. 

Still opinions, very much opposed to each other, filled the hearts 
of the nobles and people, in contemplating the Duchess of ^len9on 
placed in the middle of the hostile counsellors and fierce soldiers 
of the Catholic king. • 

Every one admired the courage and devotedness of this young 
woman, Jmt without partaking of its spirit. The friends of the 
princess entertained with regard to her many fears whilSh were but 
too likely to be realized. But the evangelical Christians were full 
of hope. The captivity of Francis I. had occasioned the bursting of 
unheard of cruelties upon the heads of the friends of reform ; slhd his 
enlargement they believed would put an end to these outrages. To 
open the gates of Spain to the king was to shut these of the officiality 
and the castles wherein were imprisoned the servants of the word of 
God*. Margaret strove to encourage herself in a purpose in the results. 
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of wliich her wliole soul felt interested, from motives both, numerous 
and exciting. 

The heights of heaven cannot create a doubt. 

Nor depths of hell with engines demon stout ; 

For Christ my Saviour holds the keys of the redoubt. 

Her weak female heart was confirmed by that faith which overcomes 
the world, and her resolution became irrevocable ; haste vas therefore 
made to complete the preparations for this important and dangerous 
expedition. 

The archbishop of Embrun, afterwards cardinal of Tournon, and 
the president of Selves, were already at Madrid with the view of 
treating for the deliverance of the king. They were subordinate to 
Margaret, as well as the bishop of Tarbes, afterwards cardinal of 
Grammont, the full powers of negotiation being intrusted to the princess 
alone. At the same time Montmorency, so hostile at an after period 
to the cause of the reform, was speedily despatched into Spain, in 
order tJ obtain a safe-conduct for the sister of the king. The emperor 
began by raising difficulties. He said that it belonged to his ministers 
alone to arrange that affair. “ One hour's conference," exclaimed 
Selves, “ between your majesty, the king my master, and the Duchess 
of Alen^on, shall more advance the business of a treaty than a whole 
month's discussion among so many lawyers.” 

Margaret, impatient to arrive, in consideration of the sickness of 
the king, departed without the protection of a safe- conduct, but with 
an imposing retinue. She quitted the court, and passed through Lyons, 
on her way to the shores of the Mediterranean ; but while she followed 
this course, Montmorency returned, bearing letters from Charles, which^ 
secured the liberty of the princess only for three months. ^She arriyecT 
at Aigues-Mortes, and it was in this port that the sister of Francis I. 
went on board the vessel prepared for ' her reception. Conducted by 
God into Spain, rather in order to deliver humble and oppressed 
Christians than to rescue from captivity the powerful king of France, 
Margaret intrusted herselC.up^m; the waves of that sea which had 
served to transport her OaptiS^^ bVo%e^„ after the disastrous battle of 
Pavia. 



